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ZncMEBXANN   Wif.  P U.  S.'E.  L  Co.,  Factory ^29  Plane  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Associates. 

Aller,  a Mech.  and  Cons.  Engineer,  109  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bagg,  S.  F Sec'y  and  Treas.  Watertown  St'm  Eng.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  E.  B Manager  The  E.  Horton  &  Son  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Bailey,  W.  H Agt.  Am.  Tube  Works,  20  Gold  Street,  New  York  City. 

Brooks,  Thomas  H Iron  Founder,  708-712  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

BroVn,  David  W Park  Benjamin,  ScL  Expert  Office,  35  Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
BuRNHAM,  Wm.  .  Sec'y  and  Treas.  The  Standard  Steel  W'ks,  220  So.  Fourth  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Campbell,  Andrew  C.  . .  .D'tsman  Farrel  F.  and  M.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  & 

26  No.  Willow  St. 

Dick,  John Mang'r  Phcenix  Iron  Works,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Dodge,  Wallace  H Pres.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Douglas,  E.  V 835  Bullitt  Bdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Evans,  Edwin  T L.  S.  Transit  Co.,  180  North  Street,  BuflPalo,  N.  Y. 

Gibson,  Wm.,  Jr Publisher  Engineering  and  Building  Record, 

82-M  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
GiLKERSON,  James  A Gilkerson  Mach.  Works,  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  John  H.  .Treas.  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.,  and  Gen'l  M'g*r 

Colts  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hallock,  John  Eeese Att'y-at-Law,  8  So.  Park  Row,  Erie,  Pa. 

Haskins,  Harry  S.  .  .Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Co.,  1505  Peun  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

HuRFORD,  0.  P Link  Belt  M'ch'ny  Co.,  11-13  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Huston,  Charles  L.  , .  .Mfr.  Boiler  Plate,  Chas.  Huston  &  Sons,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Lemoine,  Louis  Rice R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Low,  Fred  R Mech.  Editor  Poioer,  118  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 

and  121  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

McCoLLiN,  Thomas  H Photographic  Chemist,  635  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McFarren,  S.  J Contractor,  111  Water  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

and  Walker  Flats,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Maoee,  Frank  A Salesman  Elect'l  Dept.  The  E.  S.  Greely  Co., 

5  and  7  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miller,  Horace  B American  Machinist,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 

Moore,  Charles  A Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  111  and  113  Liberty  St., 

New  York  City. 
MooRE,  Lycurgus  B  . . .  .American  Machinist,  96  Fulton  Stteet,  New  York  City. 

NoYE,  Albert  A Steam  Eng.  Dept.  Jno.  T.  Noye  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Walter  L Sec*y  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.,  96  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Porter,  Geo.  A With  Porter,  Jackson  &  Co.,  So.  Chicago,  111. 

Putnam,  H.  C President  Chippewa  Valley  Bank.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
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Raymond,  James  H .Pat.  Attorney,  225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

RupLEY,  Geo Gen*l  Supt.  Imp*t  and  Elevator  Co.,  Daluth,  Minn. 

Russell,  C.  M Sec'y  Russell  &  Co.  and  V.-P.  and  Treas.  Massillon  Elect.  Co., 

Massillon,  Ohio. 

Seldek,  George Pres.  Erie  City  I.  W.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Smpso.v,  George  R.  .2d  Asst.  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  No.  30  Patent  Office, 

and  714  Eleventh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  S.  Decatur Iron  Fdry.,  E.  York  and  Moyer  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sperrt,  Charles Port  Washington,  Queens  County,  L.  1.,  X.  Y. 

Stajjolaxd,  B.  F Supt.  Mech.  Ventilation,  Howard  &  Morse, 

45  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
Stockly,  Geo.  W Pres't  Brush  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Temple,  W.  C V.-P.  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Service  Co., 

Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  and  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Tucker,  William  B Mech.  Eng.,  225  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Waikwright,  CD Preset  Wainwright  Mfg.  Co.,  71-73  Oliver  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Watson,  H.  P Paper  Manufacturer,  Erie,  Pa. 

Whitney,  Wm.  M Wiuchendon,  Mass. 

Wood,  Walter R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Juniors. 

Aborn,  Georob  P D'ftsman  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works,  Warren,  Mass. 

AouiLLERA,  A.,  Jr Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

AnDKRSON,  W.  E Adjunct  Prof,  Eng.  and  Supt.  of  Shops  Ark.  Ind.  Univ., 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Armstrono,  E.  J Supt.  Weston  Eng.  Co.,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Babcock,  W.  Irving Supt.  Union  Dry  Dock  Co.,  BuflEalo,  N.  Y. 

Baxo,  Henrt  a Eng.  Nat.  Water  Purifying  Co.,  145  Broadway, 

and  1214  Bi-oadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bamb,  Harrt  P Ass't  Inspector  B.  M.  M.  F.  Ins.  Co., 

81  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beach,  Charles  S II.  E.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Bennington,  Vt.,  Lock  Box  124. 

Bird,  Wiluam  W.  . . .  Ass't  in  Mech.  and  Drawing  Polytech.  Institute, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

BuBCHARD,  Anson  W Mech.  Eng.  J.  M.  Ives  &  Co.,  Box  8,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Bubdsall,  Elwood,  Jr Port  Chester,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BuBesss,  Isaac  Chesbro.  .  .Inspector,  81  Milk  St.  and  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
BuBNB,  A.  L D'tsman,  Jabez  Bums  &  Sons,  8  Worth  St.,  New  York  City, 

and  620  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Caldwell,  Anprxw  J H.  R.  Worthington,  Hydraulic  Works, 

So.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Cole,  L.  W M.  M.  Eagle  Square  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Shaftsbary,  Vt. 

Conant.Thomas  P Electric  Accumulator  Co.,  44  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

CoNKAD,  Hugh  Vincent Rand  Drill  Co.,  28  Park  Place,  New  York  aty. 

Cbcikshank,  Barton Supt.  Des.  Dept.  Brady  Mfg.  Co., 

20«  South  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
CUBTI8,  Ralph  E Asst.  Mech.  Eng.  Mass.  Inst.  Tecb.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Day,  F.  M Hopedale,  Maps. 

Dbwson,  Edward  H.,  Jr.  . .  M.  M.  St.  Jo.  &  Grand  Island  Ry.,  St.  Jo>eph,  Mo. 

Dixon,  W.  P Cooke  L.  &  M.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

DocKAH,  Edward  Herbert.  . .  .Asbestos  Pckg.  Co.,  169  Congress  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Earle,  Edgar  P Asst.  to  Supt  Pardee  Sons  &  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa: 

Eberhardt,  F.  L (Firm  of  E.  Gould  and  Eberlmrdt). 

97  Congress  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Edwards,  V.  E. Mecb.  Eng. ,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Firestone,  Joe  F.  . . .  F'm*n  Macb.  Shop  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FORAN,  Geo.  J Geo.  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Co.,  Ill  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Foster,  Ernest  H H,  R.  Worthington  Hydr.  Works,  So.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

and  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Garfield,  Alexander  Stanley Box  1641,  Boston,  Mass. 

Glasser,  Charles,  H D'tsm'n  Rand  Drill  Co.,  No.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Goss,  Edward  0. . . .  D'ftsman  and  MecU.  Eng.  Scoville  Mfg.  Co., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Guthrie,  Edward  B Deputy  City  Eng'r,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hiogins,  Geo.  F Asst.  M.  E.  Amoskeag  Manuf,  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Hn^DRETU,  William OsooOD.  .Asdt.  Mech.  Eng.,  Mass. Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HoRART,  James  C D'tsman  and  Mech.  Eng.,  The  Jas.  L.  Haven  Co., 

66  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  Charles  L Mech.  Eng.  Wood  worth  &  White  Mfg.  Co., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
HusON,  Winpield  S.  .Mech.  D'tsman  &  Des.  Campbell  P't'g  Press  &  Mfg.  Co., 

and  Box  865,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Johnston,  Edward  B Chief  D'ftsman  Frey  Printing  Co.. 

11  and  13  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

KiELY,  H.  J Salesman  Link  Belt  Eng.  Co.,  49  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Laird,  John  A Asst.  Mech.  Eng.  W.  W.  Extension, 

77  E.  May  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
LiDOERWOOD,  Wm.  Vail.. .Lidger wood  Mfg.  Co.,  96  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lipps,  Henry  Jr Office  M.  W.  R.  4&  D.  R.  R.,  Alexandria,  "^a. 

Lowe,  William  V Care  of  Parkhill  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lyall,  William  L J.  &  W.  Lyall,  540  W.  28d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marx,  Henry 22  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

McLeod,  Howard  D.  . .  .D'tsman  and  Asst.  Eng'r  Tests,  E.  P.  Allis  &  Co., 

and  718  Astor  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Merbxam.  Henry  P Pneum.  Dyn.  Gun  Co.,  tl  Charlton  St.,  Nfw  York  City. 

Merbill,  Allyne  Litchfield Insir.  Mech.  Eng'g  Ma^p.  Inst.  Tech., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Miller.  Edwaed  Furbbb Asst.  Mech.  Eng'g  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston, 

and  9  Franklin  St..  Cainbridgeport,  Mass. 
MORAi?.  Daniel  E.,  with  Poetsch-Lovey smith  Freezing  Co.,  2  Nassau  St., 

and  36  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 
McJTFORD,  Edgar  Hoidbkoper Dist.  F'm'u  U.  P.  Ry.,  Leaven wortli,  Kan. 

Neftkl,  Knioht 41  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

NoRRis,  R.  Van  A Asat.  Eng.  P.  RR.  Coal  Co.,  Box  726,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

OwBK,  Edward  H.,  Jr 150  Crescent  St..  Waltham,  Mass. 

PERnvAL.  Grorgb  S Fellow  in  Mech.  Eng'g  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 

College.  No.  82  W.  46ib  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

Platt.  John Hydr.  Eng.,  2  Central  Square,  Cainbridgeport,  Mass. 

POLLKDO,  Y Ist  Asst  Eng'r  Cardenas  &  Jucaro  Rii.,  Cardenas,  Cuba. 

QoDCBT,  William  E 31  Oakwood  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

RsiST,  H.  G Asst.  Supt.  F.  &  M.  Dept.  Harrisburg  Car  Mfg.  Co., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hetxolds.  Georob  F M.  C.  Bullock  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rn>GLEY,  Wm.  Barrett V.-P.  Springfield  Iron  Co.,  Springfield.  111. 

Rowland,  Ch as.  B Continental  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rowland,  GEO..Coutineotal  Iron  Works  and  829  Madij^)n  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Samuels.  Jonathan  H D'ftsman  William.^  WHiite  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

ScHOLU  Julian  S F'dry  and  MachVy  Dept.  Harrisburg  Mfg.  Co., 

Harri.^'burg.  Pa. 

SCHWARZ,  F.  H D'tfiman  Lower  Pacific  Mills,  I^wrence,  Mas?. 

Sseppabd,  Fra2«k  E A8St.  Boiler  Inspecttir  and  U.  S.  B.  Insp.  Seivice, 

15  Ashland  St.,  Dorchester,  Mas.^. 
SrscxAiR,  Geo.  Marshall  . . .  .Bethlehem  Iron  Co.,  and  Founuiin  Hill  Uou&e, 

Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Sjctth,  Albsrt  W Asst.  Prof.  Mech.  Eng.  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

StMfTH.  C.  M.  W Hd  Dft.suiaM  Ball  Eng.  Co., and  119  E.  18th  St.,  Erie.  Pa. 

Smftb,  Charles  P.  ..Dtsuian  and  Designer  C.  B.  Rogers  &  Ct».,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Stevens.  Wm.  N Signal  Dept.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  RR.,  187  West  St., 

and  162  St.  Jaiue.s  Place.  Brooklyn. 

Stone,  Wilbur  M 6  Townley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ScTBR,  Georob  A Baker.  Smith  &  Co.,  South  Fifth  Ave.  and  Houston  St., 

New  York  City. 

Tatix>B,  Willl^m  M Asst.  Supt.  Phcenix  Mach.  Wk?., 

870  West  Washington  St.,  IndiaMapoli^.  Ind. 

TOMFKINfl.  S Supt.  Shop?,  University  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Torrance,  Kenneth Mech.  Eng.,  86  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  and 

184  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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TR0WBBID3E,  FuANK  C Mecli.  Eug.  Black  and  Clawson  Co..  Hamilton,  O. 

Trump,  Edwabd  N Mech.  Eng.  Solvay  Process  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Van  Duzee,  Harold Link  Belt  Eug.  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pblla.,  Pa. 

Veedee,  Cuetis  H Cbf.  D'tHman  Mach.  Dept.  Calumet  &  Hecia  M  g  Co., 

Calumft,  Mich. 

Whitino.  Charles  W 2  Central  Square,  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 

WiGGiN,  Wm.  H Mech.  DTtsntan  with  Clias.  H.  Morgan,  25  Lincoln  St.,  and 

161  Lincoln  St.,  Worcester,  Maps. 

Wilkes,  J.  Prank Supt.  Mecklenburg  I.  W.,  Cbarlottf,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Harvey  D Instr.  Sibley  Coll.,  Cornell  Univ., 

and  66  Cascadilla  Placo.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Deceased. 

Henry  R.  Worthington Dec.  17,  1880. 

Theodore  R.  Scowden Dec.  81,  1881. 

Alexander  L.  Holley Jan.  29,  1882. 

Erastus  W.  Smith , '. June  12,  1882. 

Peter  Cooper,  Honorary  Member April  4,  1883. 

James  Park,  Jr April  21,  1883. 

W.  K.  Seaman July  2,  1883. 

Redmond  J.  Brough July  21,  1883. 

C.  W.  Siemens,  Honorary  Member Nov.  20,  1883. 

Henry  F.  Snyder Nov.  25,  1883. 

0.  Hallauer,  Honorary  Member Dee.  5,  1883. 

William  Atwood Feb.  16,  1884. 

WiLMER  G.  Cartwright Feb.  23,  1884. 

Theodore  H.  Risdon May  19,  1884. 

Isaac  Newton Sept.  25,  1884. 

J.  H.  Burnett ^ Jan.  31,  1885. 

Horace  Lord Feb.  28,  1885. 

D.  H.  HoTCHKiss April  29,  1885. 

Henri  Tresca,  Honorary  Member June  24,  1885. 

Henry  H.  Gorrinoe July  6,  1885. 

Wilbur  H.  Jones July  29,  1885. 

Frederic  E.  Butterfield Sept.  5,  1885. 

Wm.  Cleveland  Hicks Oct.  19,  1885. 

D.  S.  Hines Nov.  9,  1885. 

Theodore  Bergner Jan.  5,  1886. 

Emile  F.  Loiseau April  30,  1886. 

John  C.  Hoadley \ Oct.  21,  1886. 

Homer  Hamilton Nov.  29,  1886. 

John  B.  Root Dec,  11,  1886. 

Bishop  Arnold Feb.  16,  1887. 

B.  F.  Emerson  (Associate) April  5,  1887. 

Wm.  L.  Nicoll July  2,  1887. 

Jackson  Bailey  (Associate) July  7,  1887. 
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J AJf  Ks  Sh eripfs July  18,  1887. 

William  Wallace  Hansoom Jan.  19,  1888. 

BajlvabasH.  Babtol Feb.  10,  1888. 

H.  P.  Gregoey July  2,  1888. 

Alfrki>  B.  Couch Aug.  2,  1888. 

RciM>i«PH  CLAU9IU8,  Houorary  Member Aug.  24,  1888. 

Wtululm  Millbe Sept.  21,  1888. 

Dakisi.  N.  Jokes Dec.  10,  1888. 

CoRKELixjs  H,  Delamatee Feb.  7,  1889. 

John  Bricssok March  8,  1889. 

Harvkt  F.  Gaskill April  30,  1889. 

At.kx.  Havilton,  Jk May  31, 


Summary. 

Honorary  Members 14 

Life  Members 8 

Members 881 

Associates 46 

JnniorB 86 

Total 985 
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RULES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

[Adopted  Ifavember  ^h,  1884] 


OBJECTS. 

Abt.  1.  The  objects  of  the  Amebioan  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineebs  are  td  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among  its 
members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Abt.  2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, Associates  and  Juniora 

Abt.  3.  Mechanical,  Civil,  Military,  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Naval  Engineers  and  Architects  may  be  candidates  for  member- 
ship in  this  Society. 

Abt.  4.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Msiriber,  the  candidate  must  have  been 
80  connected  with  some  of  the  above-specified  professions  as  to  be 
considered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  competent  to  take  charge 
of  work  in  his  department,  either  as  a  designer  or  constructor,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  connected  with  the  same  as  a  teacher. 

Abt.  5.  Horwrary  Members^  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged  pro- 
fessional eminence  who  have  virtually  retired  from  practice. 

Abt.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate^  the  candidate  must  have 
sach  a  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  applied  science  as  quali- 
fies him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  to  co-operate  with  engineers, 
in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge. 
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Abt.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior ^  the  candidate  must  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  engineering  for  at  least  two  years,  6r  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school. 

The  term  "Junior"  applies  to  the  professional  experience, and 
not  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  Juniors  may  become  eligible  to 
membership. 

Art.  8.  All  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  membership.  Honorary  Members  and  Juniors 
ditJl  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  be  members  of  the  CouncU. 

ELECnON  OF  MEMBERS. 

Art.  9.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  excepting 
candidates  for  honorary  membership,  must  be  proposed  by  at  least 
three  members,  or  members  and  associates,  to  whom  he  must  be 
personally  known,  and  he  must  be  seconded  by  two  others.  The 
proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  jn  writing  by  the 
candidate  of  the  grounds  of  his  application  for  election,  including 
an  account  of  his  professional  experience,  and  an  agreement  that 
he  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  membership  if  elected. 

Art.  lO.  All  such  applications  and  proposals  must  be  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  when  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  to  each  mem- 
ber and  associate,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  the  names  of  can- 
didates recommended  by  the  Council  for  election. 

Art.  11.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  erase 
the  name  of  any  candidate,  and  may,  at  his  option,  return  to  the 
Secretary  such  ballot  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the  inner  one  to 
be  blank  and  the  outer  one  endorsed  by  the  voter. 

Art.  12.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admission  as  mem- 
ber, associate,  or  junior,  by  seven  voters,  shall  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  said  candidate.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admis- 
sion as  honorary  member  by  three  voters  shall  defeat  the  election 
of  said  candidate. 

Art.  13.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates 
.alected  shall  be  announced  in  the  first  ensuing  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  in  the  first  ensuing  list  of  members.  The  names 
of  candidates  not  elected  shall  neither  be  announced  nor  recorded 
in  the  proceedings 

Art.  14. — Candidates  for  admission  as  honorary  members  shall 
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not  be  required  to  present  their  claims ;  those  making  the  nomi- 
nations shall  state  the  grounds  therefor,  aud  shall  certify  that  the 
nonunee  will  accept  if  elected.  The  method  of  election  in  other 
respects  shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  other  candidates. 

Abt.  15.  All  persons  elected  to  the  Society,  excepting  honorary 
members,  must  subscribe  to  the  rules  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
the  initiation  fee  before  they  cau  receive  certificates  of  member- 
ship. If  this  is  not  done  within  six  months  of  notification  of  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  be  void. 

Abt.  16.  The  proposers  of  any  rejected  candidate  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  rejection,  lay  before  the  Council  written 
evidence  that  an  eiTor  was  then  made,  and  if  a  reconsideration  is 
granted,  another  ballot  shall  be  ordered,  at  which  thirteen  nega- 
tive votes  shall  be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Abt.  17.  Persons  desiring  to  change  the  class  of  their  member- 
ship shall  be  proposed  in  the  same  form  as  described  for  a  new 
appUcant. 

FEES  AKD  DUES. 

Abt.  18.  The  initiation  fees  of  members  and  associates  shall  be 
$15,  and  their  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance.  The 
initiation  fee  of  juniors  shall  be  $10,  and  their  annual  dues  $5, 
payable  in  advance.  A  junior,  being  promoted  to  full  membership, 
shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  $6.  Any  member  or  as- 
sociate may  become,  by  the  payment  of  $150  at  any  one  time,  a 
life  member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  hable  thereafter  to 
annual  dues. 

Abt.  19.  Any  member,  associate  or  junior,  in  arrears  may,  at 
tiie  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  receipt  of  publi- 
cations, or  stricken  from  the  list  of  jnembers,  when  in  arrears  for 
one  year.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the 
Council  on  payment  of  all  arrears,  or  by  re-election  after  an  inter- 
val of  three  years. 

OFFICEBS. 

Abt.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Managers, 
and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members 
and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual  meetings,  to  hold  office 
as  follows : 

Abt.  21.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;   and 
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no  pei-son  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  oflSce  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Mauagers  for  three  years; 
and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Coxmcil  at  its  fii-st  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  eflFect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annua!  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vot^  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  oh  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  nnd  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  npon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Abt.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  "When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

Abt.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  Transactions^  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Abt.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  library  Committee  to  take 
chatge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  libraiy  of  the  8^ 
ciety,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  U8e« 


SLBOnON  OF  OFFIOEBS. 

Abt.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
bers or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such  independent 
nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 
member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 
in  all  cases. 

Abt.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
Msociate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected.    He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dig- 
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tribute  them  among  mcnre,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Abt.  '33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote  by 
retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names  not 
exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  retuming  the 
list  to  the  Secretary— such  ballot  inclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the 
inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be  indorsed  by  the 
voter.  Ko  member  or  associate  in  arrears  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said  arrears  shall  have  been 
paid. 

Art.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  declared 
elected. 

MEETINGS. 

Abt.  36.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  November  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  proceedings 
and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Council. 
The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members  and  associates. 

Art.  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in 
each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint.  At 
least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and  juniors. 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  council 
may  see  fit;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  the 
written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices  for 
special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted,  and  no 
other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate  may 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  89.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  mles,  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  quorum. 

Art.  40.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or  more 
members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Abt.*  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in  the 
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order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary.  Before 
any  paper  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  a  copy  of 
the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to  every  member 
who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that  attention  shall  be 
caUed  to  any  errors  therein. 

Art.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions,  except 
in  the  matter  of  o£Scial  publication  with  the  Society's  imprint,  as 
its  Transactions.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole  possession  of 
papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by  the  Publication 
Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the  drawings  illustrat- 
ing the  same ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  oe  printed,  with  the  authors* 
consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  revision,"  with  such 
illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transactions^  for  distribution 
to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical  newspapers,  American 
and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint  them  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  shall  be  to  give  papers 
read  before  it  the  widest  circulation  possible,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  work  of  the  Society  known,  encouraging  mechanical 
progress,  and  extendhig  the  professional  reputation  of  its  members. 

Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use,  and 
all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of  repriuts 
of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing ;  providedy  that 
said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sfide. 

Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
at  its  meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discussions 
should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely  to  trade. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Aht.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided^  that  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
{verioas  meeting. 
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CCCXI. 

PROCEEDINGS 

OP    THB 

SCRANTON  MEETING 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

October  15th  to  19tb,  1888. 


LocAJ«  Committee  op  Akranoements  :— W.  F.  Mattes,  Chairman;  W.  B. 
PemrsoD,  Henry  Webber,  E.  S.  Moffatt,  E.  E.  Sancton,  Sidney  Broadbent,  J.  W. 

Sargent. 

f 

The  opening  session  of  the  XVlllth  meeting  (also  the  Ninth 
Annual  Meeting)  was  called  to  order  in  the  Hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Scranton,  at  8  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 15th,  1888.  Col.  J.  A.  Price,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Scranton,  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to 
briefly  by  the  Acting  Presideot,  Mr.  0.  J.  H.  "Woodbury  of  Boston. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Horace  See,  was  detained  at 
home  by  illness,  and  during  the  entire  convention  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  "Woodbury,  vice-president  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary's  register  showed  the  following  members  in 
attendance  during  the  meeting  : 

Alden,  Geo.  I Worcester,  Mass. 

Aahwortb,  Daniel Pittaburgb,  Pa. 

Babcf>ck,  Geo.  H New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  Stepben  W New  York  City. 

Barr,  Wm.  M Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

BarruB,  Qeo.  BL Boston,  Mass. 

Beach,  Cbas  S Bennington,  Vt. 

Biosse,  Henry  Leon Newark,  N.  J. 

Bood,  Geo.  M Hartford,  Conn. 

Bordeo,  Thos.  J Full  River,  Mass. 

Boyd,  Jobn  T Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Broadbent,  Sidney Scranton,  Pa. 
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Cuvanagb,  Joseph Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Lake Coliinsville,  Conn. 

Chrifitensen,  August  C New  York  City. 

Clark,  Samuel  J New  York  City. 

Coleman,  Isaiah  B Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  John  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crane,  Thomas  S Newark,  N.  J. 

Crane,  Wm.  E Waterbury.  Conn. 

Cullingworth,  Geo.  H New  York  City. 

Dallett,  W.  P PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Denton,  James  E Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Dock,  Herman Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Durfee,  W.  F Birdsboro,  Pa. 

Emery,  Chas.  E New  York  aty. 

Engel,  Louis  G Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ewer,  Roland  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Firmstone,  Frank Easton,  Pa. 

Fladd,  Fred'k  C New  York  City. 

Freeman,  John  B Boston,  Mass. 

Geer,  James  H Johnstown,  Pa. 

Gilkerson,  J.  A Homer,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  W.  V Norwich,  Conn. 

Green,  Howell Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Hall.  Albert  P Boston,  Mass. 

Hammett,  Hiram  G Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hand,  Frank  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hand,  S.  Ashton .Toughkenamon,  Pa. 

Haskins,  Harry  S Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hobart,  Jas,  C . . . . : Cincinoati,  O. 

Hollingswortli,  Sumner Boston,  Mass. 

Holloway,  J.  F New  York  aty. 

Hunt,  Chas.  W New  York  City. 

Hunt  Robert Chicago,  111. 

Hutton,  F.  R.  (Secretary) New  York  City. 

Jenkins,  W.  R Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Jones,  Willis  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Laforge,  F.  H Waterbury,  Conn. 

Lambert.  W.  C New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lyne,  Lewis  F Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

McRae,  John  D Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Main,  Chas.  T Lawrence,  Mass. 

Man86eld,  A.  K Salem,  Ohio. 

Mattes,  W.  F Scranton,  Pa. 

Meyer,  J.  G.  A Paterson,  N.  J. 

Moffatt,  E.  S Scranton,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Thos.  R.,  Sr Alliance,  O. 

Morgan,  T.  R.,  Jr Alliance.  O. 

Morris,  Henry  G Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morse,  Chas.  M Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Norris.  R.  Van  A Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Odell,  Wm.  H Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Parks,  E.  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Parsons,  H.  de  B New  York  City. 

Paasel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Payne.  David  W Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Cecil  H Boston,  Mass. 

Pearson.  Wm.  A.,  Jr Scranton,  Pa. 

Pickering,  Thos.  R Portland,  Conn. 

Richards.  P.  H Hartford,  Conn. 

Ridgway,  J.  T Trenton.  N.  J. 

Robertson,  R.  A.,  Jr Providence,  R.  I. 

Robinson,  J.  M New  York  C^ty. 

Rogers,  W.  S Cincinnati,  0. 

Sancton,  E.  K Scranton,  Pa. 

Sargent,  Jno.  W Scranton,  Pa. 

Schobmann,  Qeo Reading,  Pa. 

Scliwamb,  Peter Boston,  Mass. 

Sinclair,  Geo.  M Pliiladelphla,  Pa. 

S^itb,  Ckas.  P Norwich,  Conn. 

Smith,  Oberlin Brldgeton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Scott  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Snell.  Henry  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spies,  Albert New  York  City. 

Stevenson,  Archy  A Lewiston,  Pa. 

Strong,  Geo.  S New  York  Oty. 

Sanstrom,  Karl  J Worcester,  Mass. 

Saplee,  H.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Svenson,  John Scranton,  Pa. 

Swasey,  Ambrose Cleveland,  O. 

Sweet,  John  E Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TaboT,  Harris New  York  City. 

Thurston,  R.  H Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins,  S Crozet,  Va. 

Trautwein,  A.  P Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trump,  Chas.  N .Wilmington.  Del. 

Trump,  E.  N Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Uebling,  E.  H Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Warren,  B.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Warren,  Jno.  E Camberland  Mills,  Me. 

Watson,  Wm Boston,  Mass. 

W^atts,  Geo.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Webb,  J.  Burkitt Hoboken,  N.  J, 

Webl)er,  Henry.  Jr Scranton,  Pa. 

Webster,  John  H Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Geo.  W Clinton,  Mass. 

Weightman,  Wm.  H New  York  aty. 

Wellman,  Sam'l  T Cleveland,  O. 

Wheelock,  Jerome Worcester,  Mass. 

Whitehead.  Geo.  E Providence,  R.  I. 

Whitbam.  Jay  M Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Whitney,  Baxter  D Wlnchendon,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Wm.  M Winchendon,  Mass. 
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Wiley,  Wm.  H New  York  City. 

Williams,  Sam'l  T Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WilliamsoD,  Wm.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  De  Volson Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Walter Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.  {Acting  President) Boston,  Mass. 

Woolson,  O.  C Newark,  N.J. 

Worthington,  Chas.  C New  York  City. 

W^yman,  Horace  W Worcester,  Mass. 

Yost,  Thomas  M MiddletowD,  Pa. 

There  were  also  several  guests  and  a  number  of  ladies  in 
attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  opening  addresses  the  two  papers  of  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thurston  of  Ithaca,  were  presented  and  discussed :  "  On 
the  Distribution  of  Internal  Friction  of  Engines "  and  "  On 
Variable  Load,  Internal  Friction  and  Engine  Speed  and  Work." 
These  were  presented  together  and  received  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Denton,  Tabor,  Woodbury,  Schuhmann,  Durfee,  Crane,  Mattes 
and  HoUoway. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  Jas.  E.  Denton,  entitled  "  On  the  Friction 
of  Piston  Packing  Rings  in  Steam  Cylinders  "  was  so  closely  related 
to  the  foregoing  two  that  by  general  consent  it  was  presented 
before  the  debate  on  those  ofProf.  Thurston  was  closed,  and 
Messrs.  Schuhmann,  Thomas  S.  Crane,  Mattes  and  W.  E.  Crane, 
spoke  upon  it. 

Second  Session,  Tuesday,  October  16th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  Vice-President  Woodbury.  Tlie  first  business 
was  the 

REPORT  OP    the   council. 

The  Council  would  present  its  Annual  Report  under  the  Rules. 

It  has  held  seven  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  its  action  besides  the  usual  routine  labor  in 
scrutinizing  applications  for  membership  and  its  other  assigned 
duties.  It  has  been  directed  that  hereafter  the  annual  cata- 
logue of  the  Society  contain  the  names  of  those  whose  membership 
has  ceased  during  the  year  by  resignation,  by  limitation  or  by 
other  ways.  It  was  decided  that  the  membership  badge  and  the 
convention  badges  in  the  junior  grade  be  different  from  those 
worn  by  the  members,  and  a  design  for  such  badge  has  been 
approved.    The  question  of  securing  a  house  for  the  headquarters 
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of  the  Society  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  arrangements  were  begun  to  occupy,  jointly  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  historic  mansion 
of  S.  F.  B,  Morse,  at  Nos.  3  and  5  West  Twenty-second  Street, 
The  later  negotiations  miscarried,  but  the  idea  of  a  home  for  the 
Society  has  not  been  dropped. 

Informal  discussion  has  been  held  upon  a  project  to  have  this 
Society  join  with  the  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  the  meetings  which  those  Societies 
are  to  hold  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The 
following  invitation  has  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Carbutt, 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  rough  draft  is  in  hand  of  a  projected  programme  of 
such  a  visit  : 

October  ^th,  1888. 

Thb  President  of  the  American  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  aathorized  to  invite  your  Society  lo  hold  a  week's  meeting  in  London 
next  year  some  time  in  May.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  many  of  the 
leading  American  Engineers  would  visit  Europe  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889.  If  yoor  Society  should  accept  the  invitation  it  would  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers,  ihe  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  my  own 
Society,  viz.  :  The  Institation  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  England,  and  others. 

Your  treasarer,  Mr.  Wiley,  will  more  fully  explain  to  you  our  desire  to  wel- 
come our  brother  Engineers  of  America. 

•  *  •  •  •  »  •« 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Faithfully, 

E.  N.  Carbutt, 
President  Institute  Mech.  Eng^rs. 

The  scheme  is  under  advisement  at  the  date  of  this  report,  and 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Hutton,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  are  appointed  a  committee  to  make  inquiries  and  get  the 
views  of  the  members  as  to  accepting  this  invitation.  The  Coun- 
cil have  accepted  a. most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  Spring 
Convention  of  1889  in  the  City  of  Erie,  Pa. 

The  losses  by  death  since  the  last  report  in  Volume  IX.  have 
been  as  follows : 

Wm.  Wallace  Hanscom Member. 

Barnabas  H.  Bartol ** 

H.  P.  Gregory ** 

Alfred  B.  Ck)uch 

Wm,  Miller 

Kudolf  Clausias Honorary  Member. 
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The  total  membership  in  the  Society  at  this  time  is  distributed 
among  the  grades  as  follows  : 

Members 772 

Associates 86 

Janiors 54 

Add  to  this  those  reported  below  as  joining  at  this  time  : 

Members 80 

Associates 4 

Janiors 7 

Grand  Total 903 

The  Council  would  also  present  the  report  of  its  Tellers  as 
follows : 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  acfc  as  tellers  under  Bule  13,  to  count  and  scrutinize  the  ballots 
cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  election  before 
the  XVnith  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October,  1888. 

They  would  report  that  they  have  met  upon  the  designated 
days  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  proceeded  to  the  dischai^e 
of  their  duties. 

They  would  certify  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society  to  the  election  of  the  appended  named  persons,  to  their 
respective  grades,  upon  Lists  Nos.  1  and  2,  respectively,  pink  and 
yellow. 

There  were  374  votes  cast  in  the  ballot  upon  the  pink  list,  of 
which  8  were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities. 

There  were  368  votes  cast  upon  the  yellow  ballot,  of  which  12 
Were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities. 

The  lists  are  appended  below. 


Wm.  Kent,  )  ^  „ 

Stephen.  W.  Baldwin,  )  ^ 


AS   MEMBERS. 

Babbit*,  Geo.  R Providence,  R.  I. 

Balsinger,  C Chicago,  111. 

Barnes,  David  L Cliicago,  III. 

Barratt,  Edgar  G Chicago,  111 

Bartlett,  Geo.  B Chicago,  III. 

Clay,  John  R Dayton,  O. 

Cornelias,  Henry  R Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cramp,  Edwin  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dallett,  W.  P Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Drewett,  Wm.  A... Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Flckinger,  P.  J Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Fowler,  Percival London,  England. 

Gregg,  John Chicago,  111. 

Hand,  Frank  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HoUy,  Frank  W Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Holmboe,  L.  C.  B Chicago,  111. 

Kirk,  W.  A.  L , . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manchester,  Alfred  E   Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Nicholson,  David  K Steelton,  Pa. 

Passel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Pierce,  Norman  M  , Nashville,  Tenn. 

Porter,  O.  S Covington,  Ga. 

Bobb,  David  W Amherst,  Nova  Scotia, 

Schwanhaasser,  Wm  ...     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Spangler,  H.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sowter,  Isaac  G Detroit,  Mich. 

Svenson,  John Scranton,  Pa. 

White,  Wm.,  Jr Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilkin,  W.  M Erie,  Pa. 

Worcester,  Franklin  E Marquette,  Mich. 

PBOMOTION  PROM  JUNIOR  TO  FULL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Moore,  W.  J.  P London,  England. 

AS  ASSOCUTES. 

Bumham,  Wm Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Halldck,  John  K Erie,  Pa. 

McFarren,  S.  J McKeesport,  Pa. 

Selden,  George Erie,  Pa. 

AS   JUNIOBB. 

Lipps,  Henry,  Jr New  York  City. 

McLeod,  Howard  D .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MerriD,  A.  S Boston,  Mass. 

Miller,  Edward  F Boston,  Mass. 

PoUedo,  Y..... Cuba. 

Schwarz,  F.  H Lawrence,  Mass. 

Smith,  Chas.  P Norwich,  Conn. 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Council  at  its  final 
meeting  was  read,  giving  the  summary  of  their  work  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed. 

This  report  was  as  follows : 

The  Finance  Committee  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Coun* 
cilthe  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Society  under  their  direction  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
October  1,  1888. 
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The  receipts  have  been  as  follows : 

Initiation  Fees $1,475  00 

Current  Dues 7,243  00 

Past  Dues 825  55 

Advance  Dues 74  52 

Paper  Sales 602  11 

Binding 878  05 

Library  Permanent  Fund 801  86 

Library  Current  Fund 801  00 

Badges 866  18 

Engraving 82  70 

Profit  and  Loss 47 

Ordinary  Receipts $11,044  94 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  November  1, 1887 45  55 

Balance  in  Savings  Banks  November  1,  1887 1,112  81 

Interest  for  1 887-88 51  77 


$12,254  57 


The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows  : 

G^eneral  Printing  and  Stationery •    $813  73 

Postage 878  10 

•           Office  Expenses 206  99 

Library  Permanent  Fund 125  00 

Rent 687  50 

Salaries 2,658  27 

Engraving \ 1,008  92 

Meetings 941  08 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 80  24 

Badges 400  50 

Traveling 171  90 

Printing  Transactions  and  Pamphlets. 2,739  88 

Total  Expenditures  for  year i . . .  $10,279  28 

In  Savings  Banks  October  1, 1888 1,583  44 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  October  1,  1888 391  87 

$12,254  57 

It   will  be  observed  that  $325.55   of  past  dues  was  paid    n 
during  the  year  of  the  $573.69,  reported  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing as  collectable.     The  dues  of  seventy  members  are  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  preparing  this  report  (October  10,  1888),  amounting  to 
n787.00,  probably  collectable  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Respectfully  submitted 

By  the  Finance  Committ^, 
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The  Library  Committee's  Report  was  also  presented  to  the 
Society  as  follows : 

The  Library  Committee  would  present  its  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  continued  success  of  the  plans  outlined  in  the 
original  report  found  on  page  11  of  Volume  VI.  of  the  Transac- 
tions. Circulars  were  again  sent  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  members  who  had  not  already  subscribed,  explanatory  of 
the  scheme,  with  a  form  of  agreement  requesting  contributions  in 
any  of  the  three  following  forms : 

(a)  Subscription  to  a  Permanent  Fund  in  payments  of  $10  or 
upwards  (payable  in  instalments  if  preferred). 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  since  the  last  report  from 
three  members : 

John  Holland t $10 

W.  R.  Jones 6 

John  Thoman 10 

$25 

(b)  Annual  subscriptions  to  an  amount  of  two  dollars  to  a  fund 
for  current  Library  expenses,  payable  as  an  increase  to  the 
daes,  and  at  the  same  time. 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  since  the  last  report  above 
referred  to  from  29  members : 

Moi^n  Brooks.  FYank  M.  Leavitt.  Jaa.  Spiers. 

H.V.  Conrad.  J.  F.  Lewis.  Stevenson  Taylor. 

W.  E.  Crane.  W.  J.  Logan.  Edgar  B.  Thompson. 

Geo.  R.  Cullingwortb.  Wm.  L.  Ljall.  John  Thomson. 

Henry  J.  Dayison.  Henry  Metcalfo.  Jno.  E.  Warren. 

Jaa.  E.  Denton.  Louis  Mohr.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Geo.  E.  Dixon.  A.  A.  Noye.  J.  Leland  Wells. 

C  Seymour  Dutton.  Chas.  W.  Pusey.  Moses  0.  Wilder. 

W.  M.  Folger.  J.  M.  Robinson.  Herman  Winter. 

W.  T.  Henry.  Sidney  L.  Smith. 

There  are,  therefore,  161  members  now  regularly  contributiDg 
to  this  fund  by  this  plan  of  a  small  increase  in  the  dues,  and  it  is 
urged  that  others  should  also  co-operate  in  the  further  extension 
of  this  plan,  and  thus  induce  a  more  widespread  interest  in  the 
Library  among  the  members. 

The  total  available  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  $328. 

(c)  Direct  contribution  of  books  and  papers  of  value.  To  this 
there  have  been  a  number  of  responses  during  the  year  by  mem- 
bers residing  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  contributions  not  catalogued  in 
the  previous  report : 

By  Jos.  Morgan,  Jr.  : 

Set  of  Pamphlet  Reports  of  Board  on  Fortifications  and  Defense. 

By  V.  Dvelshauvers-Dery  (pamphlet) :  Rapport  du  Comite  de  L'lndustrie. 

Method  Nouvelle,  L'fixchaoge  da  Chaleur,  entre  Le  Metal  et  La  Vapear. 
On  Steam  Engine  Goyemors. 

By  W.  F.  Guttermuth  (pamphlet) : 

Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrift  des  yereins  deatscher  Ingenieare. 

By  Benjamin  S.  Church  : 

Report  of  Aqueduct  Commissioo,  N.  Y,  188S-1887. 

By  John  Wiley's  Sons  : 

Manual  of  Steam  Boilers  (Thurston). 
Tables  of  Saturated  Steam  (Peabody). 

By  Thomas  Shanks  &  Sons  : 

Set  of  Photographs  of  shops  and  tools  of  their  manufacture. 

By  Johann  Bauschinger  : 

MittheJlungen  aus  der  Mechauisch  Technischen  Laboratorium  der  K($nig- 
lichen  Technischen  Hochschule  in  Munich. 

By  A.  Martens  : 

Mittheilungen  aus  den  K6niglichen  technischen  Versuchsanstalten  zu  Ber- 
lin, fifth  and  sixth  years,  together  witli  special  papers  on  lubricants, 
wire,  etc. 

By  Gustav  Hermann  : 

Turbinen  and  Kreisel  pumpen. 
The  Graphic  Treatment  in  Thermo  Dynamics. 
'*  **        Investigation  of  Centrifugal  Governors. 

By  John  H.  Cooper : 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  belting.     New  edition.     Enlarged. 

By  Anon  : 

Bulletin  of  the  N.  T.  State  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Building  stone  in  N.  Y.  State. 

By  R.  Muckle,  Jr. : 

Underground  Conduits  for  Electrical  Conductors. 

By  Learned  Soc.  of  Phila.  : 

Ceremonies — Commemorating  Signing  of  the  tJ.  S.  Constitution. 

By  John  Birkinbine  : 

Water  Power  of  the  St.  Louis  River. 

By  F.  E.  Galloupe  : 

The  Meig's  Elevated  Ry.  System. 

By  N.  E.  Coast  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders : 

Report  of  the  Council  on  the  H.  P.  of  Marine  Engines. 
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The  Society  has  also  acquired  by  exchange,  as  follows : 
With  D.  Van  Nostrand  ; 

Coant  de  Pambour*8  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Loco.  Engine  and  Theory 

of  the  Steam  Engines. 
E^irkaldy's  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. 
Farey  on  the  Steam  Engine. 
Bourne,  Examples  of  Steam,  Air  and  Gas  Engines. 

With  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence : 
Report  on  European  Dock  Yards. 

•*    British  Naval  Operations  in  Egypt,  1883. 
Becent  Naval  Progress,  June,  1887. 
Naval  Reserves,  Training  and  Material. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  Torpedo  Boats. 
Maritime  Canal  at  Suez. ' 

Coaling,  Docking,  and  Repairing  Facilities  of  the  Ports  of  the  World. 
Examples,  Conclusions,  and  Maxims  of  Modern  Naval  Tactics. 
Operations  of  the  French  Navy  during  the  recent  War  with  Tunis. 
The  War  between  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
Ships  of  War,  1885. 
Oar  New  Cruisers,  1888. 

Moreover,  since  the  previous  report  the  Society  has  acquired  by 
purchase : 

TLe  Artizan,  London,  Vols.  1-25,  184a-67. 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects*  Journal,  London,  Vols.  1-16.  1837-58. 

The  Practicid  Mechanics'  Journal,  Qlasgow,  old  series,  1848-65. 

The  Practical  Mechanics  &  Engineers'  Journal,  Glasgow,  Vol.  4,  new  series, 

1845-47. 
The  Practical  Mechanics  &  Engineers'  Journal,  Glasgow,  second  series,  Vols. 

1,2,3,4.1846-47. 
F.  E.  Galloupe,  Engineering  Index  of  Periodicals. 
The  Engineer,  London,  Vol.  1,  1856,  to  Vol.  35,  1873. 

The  Society's  series  begins  again  with  Vol.  58,  1884,  and  the 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  secure  those  which  are  lacking  to  make 
the  set  complete. 

Of  London  Engineering  also  we  lack  only  Vols.  1-2  to  make  the 
set  complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  Library  Committee  would  also  make  official  mention  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift  to  its  fund  of  the  sum  of  $206.36  from 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  in  1887.  This  sum  was  part  of  what  remained 
over  from  the  subscriptions  collected  for  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ment at  that  meeting,  and  the  subscribers  voted  that  this  amoun 
should  be  given  to  the  Society  for  some  permanent  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  finances  of  the  Library 
Fund: 
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Subscribed  1884-85  (Report  of  Vol.  VII.,  p.  13) $613  40 

1885-86  (        **        **       VIII.,  p.  18) 65  00 

1886-87  (        *'        **       IX.,  p.  12) 155  00 

"         1887-88 : 25  00 

Total $858  40 

Add  interest  and  gifts 807  14 

$1,165  54 
Still  due  on  instalments  unpaid 100  00 

$1,065  54 
There  has  been  actually  paid  in  as  cash  to  the  Library  Perma- 
nent Fund  and  reported  in  previous  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Finance  Committee : 

For  the  year  1884-85 $408  40 

"    **      ♦•    1885-86 110  00 

"     "      "    1886-87 145  00 

*'    "      "    1887-88 95  00 

Interest  1885-86 $15  48 

1886-87 83  58 

1887-88 51  77 

Total  interest  to  July  1.  1888 100  78 

Gift  of  Philadelphia  Committee 206  36 

$1,065  54 
To  the  fund  for  current  expenses  the  payments  have  been  as 
follows : 

For  the  year  1884-85 $164  00 

"     «'      "    1885-86 254*60 

**     **      "    1886-87 266  52 

•'     •«       "    1887-88 80100 

Interest 16  80 

Tolal  current  Expense  Fund $1,002  42 

Total  Permanent  Fund 1,065  54 

Grand  total $2,067  96 

The  sams  which  were  not  to  be  immediately  expended  • 
were  put  in  savingd  banks  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
and  have  been  there  accumulating  interest,  as  the  above 
memorandum  indicates. 
The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Library  Funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  binding,  of  exchanges  and 
periodicals,  has  amounted  at  date  to 493  27 

Leaving  a  balance  of $1,574  69 

Advanced  from  the  general  fund  for  tliis  year,  to  avoid 
drawing  on  savings  bank  for  a  short  period 8  75 

So  that  in  the  savings  banks  are $1,583  44 

as  per  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  given  elee- 
where. 
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The  Library  Committee  would  also  report  that  a  provision  in 
the  will  of  our  deceased  member,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Couch,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  given  to  the  Society  the  entire  mechanical  and  engi- 
Beering  library  which  he  had  collected  during  his  lifetime.  The 
Committee  desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  gift  and 
of  the  thought  which  prompted  it,  and  to  give  public  expression 
of  their  appreciation  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Couch's  testamentary  bequest  reads  as  follows : 

"  I  wish  that  all  1117  hooka  and  works  on  mechanical  and  engineering  suhjects 
(except  those  in  manuscript  or  scrap-hook  form)  be  suitably  packed  and  delivered 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  their  office  in  New  York  City 
free  of  expense  to  said  society,  with  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  many  of 
them  are  nearly  or  quite  worthless,  but  that  1  hope  some  may  be  selected  from 
them  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  members  of  said  society." 

The  following  list  embraces  the  books  which  have  been 
received  from  Mrs.  Couch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Coueli's  wilL 

JOURNALS. 

The  Technologist.    Vol.  1,  1870. 

The  ^,  R.  &  Eng.  Journal.   Vol.  61,  1877. 

PAMPHLETS. 

F.  R.  HuUon,    Report  Mach.  Tools  and  Wood  Wkg.  Mchy. 

Winton  &  Millar.    Modern  Steam  Practice  &  Eng.,  20  pts.  complete. 

Am.  Ry.  M.  M.  Ass'n.  Report,  1885. 

U.  S.  Naval  Inst.  Proceedings,  1887.     Steel  Guns. 

Preseure  recording  Instruments.    I.  B.  Edson. 

HAND  BOOKS. 

Traatwien's  Eng.  Pocket  Book,  1887. 
Haswell's  Mech.  &  Eng.  Pocket  Book,  1885. 
Byrne's  Pocket  Companion,  1851. 
Ny8trom's  Mechanics,  1865. 

VAN  NOSTRAND's  SERIES. 

AbboU's  Testing  Machs. 
Pettitt.    Graphic  Processes. 
Stahl  Wire  Ropes. 
Zahoer.     Compressed  Air. 
Allan.     Strength  of  Beams. 
Bender.     Bridge  Pins. 
Kent.     Strength  of  Materials. 
De  Roop.     Linkages. 
Kennedy.    Kinematics. 
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FOUNDRY   PRACTICE. 

N.  E.  Spretson.    Practical  Treatise  on  Casting  and  Founding. 

Edward  Kirk.    Founding  of  Metals. 

T.  D.  West.    American  Foundry  Practice. 

STEAM  ENGINE  PRACTICE. 

W.  S.  Auchincloss.     Link  and  Valve  Motions. 
John  Bourne.    Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Hugo  Bilgram.    Slide  Valve  Gears. 
Robert  Grimshaw.     Pump  Catechism. 
F.  W.  Bacon.     Richards*  Steam  Engine  Indicator. 
Joseph  Harrison.     Essay  on  the  Steam  Boiler. 
R.  H.  Thurston.     Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
W.  J.  Baldwin.    Steam  Heating  for  Buildings. 

MACHINE  DESIGN. 

W.  C.  Unwin.     Elements  of  Machine  design. 

H.  T.  Brown.     507  Mechanical  Movements. 

Wm.  Fairbairn.     Mechanism  and  Machinery  of  Transmission. 

C.  W.  MacCord.     Kinematics. 

J.  Richards.    Construction  and  operation  Wood  Wkg.  Machine. 

J.  H.  Cooper.     Use  of  belting,  1878. 

J.  H.  Cooper.    Belting  facts  and  figures,  1868. 

Brown  &  Sharpe.    Practical  Treatise  on  Gearing, 

Brown  &  Sharpe.    Practical  Treatise  on  Grinding  Machines. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Hoisting  Machinery. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Pumping  Machinery. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Prime  Movers. 

Towne,  H.  R.    Treatise  on  Cranes. 

C.  W.  MacCord.     Teeth  of  Spur  Wheels. 

M.  Camus.    Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels. 
Geo.  B.  Grant.     Hand  Book  on  Teeth  of  Gears.  " 
Goodeve  &  Shelley.     The  Whitworth  Measuring  Machine. 
Fred'k  Collier.    Hydr.  Lifting  and  Pressing  Machinery. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 
James  B.  Francis.  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Pillars. 
J.  E.  Whlldin.     Strength  of  Materials. 

John  Anderson.     Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures.  [tion. 

Edmund  Olander.     New  Method  of  Graphic  Statics,  and  Girder  Construe- 

MISCELLAI^OUS. 
Extracts  from  Chordal's  Letters. 
R.  S.  Ball.    Experimental  Mechanics. 
R.  H.  Thurston.     Materials  of  Eng.,  Part  2. 

D.  K.  Clark.     Manual  of  Rules,  Tables  and  Data. 
Appleton*s  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.     Vol.  I.,  A  to  G,  1865. 
Transactions.     A.  S.  M.  E.  Vols.  1-8. 

The  folIowiDg  is  the  Ust  of  Exchanges  which  are  continuously 
on  file  in  the  Library. 
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SOCIETIES,  AMERICAN. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York  Citj. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  York  City. 

Associated  Engineering  Societies,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Canadian  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Civil  Engineers'  Association  of  Kansas,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Engmeers'  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Engineers' Society  of  Western  Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Engioeers'  Club  of  Phila.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Franklin  Institute,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Indiana  Society  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Remington,  Ind. 

Blaster  Car  Builders'  Association,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md. 

SOCIETIES,  FOREIGN.  r 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London,  England. 

Institute  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Institution  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

Institution  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

Institution  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Ing^noire  Forenginens  Forbandlinger,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  Liverpool,  England. 

Mining  Institution  of  Scotland,  Hamilton,  Scotland. 

N.  E.  Coast  Inst.  Eng.  and  Shipbuilders.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 

North  of  Eng.  Inst,  of  Mining  and  Mech.  Eng.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Norway,  Kristiana,  Norway. 

Soci6t6  des  Ingenleurs  Civiles  France,  Paris,  France. 

JOURNALS,   AMEBICAN. 

American  Machinist,  New  York  City. 

American  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Journal  of  Railway  Appliances,  New  York  City. 

American  Miller,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston  Journal  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  News,  New  York  City. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Electrical  Review,  New  York  City. 

Fire  and  Water,  New  York  City. 

Industrial  World,  Chicago,  111. 

Mechanics,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manufacturers'  Gazette,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Car  builder.  New  York  City.  ' 

Power,  New  York  City.  .  . 

R.R.  and  Engineering  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Railway  News,  New  York  City. 

R.R.  Gazette,  New  York  €ity. 

Stevens  Indicator,  Hoboken,  N.J.  , 

The  Locomotive,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Locomotive  Engineer,  New  York  City. 
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JOUBNALS,  FOBEIGN. 

Architektu'  a'  iDzenjra',  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Engineering,  London,  England. 

Engineer,  The  London,  England. 

Electric  Review,  London,  England. 

Qiornal  del  Genio  Civile,  Rome,  Italy. 

Qlaser's  Annalen,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Indian  Engineering,  Calcutta,  E.  I. 

Iron,  liOndon,  England. 

Industries,  London  and  Manchester,  England. 

L'Industria,  Milan,  Italy. 

Practical  Engineer,  Manchester,  England. 

Proceedings  Royal  Tech.  Mecli.  Laboratory  of  Instr.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  may  also  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  to  whose  libraries  they  are  regularly  sent  either 
as  donations  or  in  return  for  certain  publications  issued  by  them  : 

Stevens  Inst.  Tech.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Royal  Technical  Institution  of  Research,  Charlottenburg,  Germany. 

The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  England. 

Arkansas  Indastrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence.  U.  S.  N..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Institute,  New  York  city. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

University  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Scientific  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Library,  London,  England. 

Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Society  of  Arts.) 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  France. 

Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

University  College,  London. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Columbia  College  Library,  New  York  city. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Uniformity  of  Test 

and  in  Test  Specimens  was  submitted  by  its  Chairman  as  follows : 

Mr.  H.  R.  Towne. — In  the  continued  absence  in  Europe  of  Mr. 
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G.  C.  Henning,  the  Secretary  of  our  Committee,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  the  details  and  results  of  the  Oommittee's  labors  so  far,  I 
can  onlj  report  progress,  and  ask  that  the  Committee  be  con- 
tinued. Mr,  Henning  will  probably  return  in  December,  after 
which  I  hope  he  will  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  to  completion. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  on  Uniformity  in  Flanges  for 
Valves,  etc.,  and  the  Committee  upon  a  Standard  for  Conducting 
Duty  TViak  of  Pumping  Engines  reported  progress  and  were  con- 
tinued. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  presented  as  follows : 

There  were  422  ballots  cast 

For  President Henry  R.  Towne  received 418 — scattering  2 

"  Vice-Presidents William  Kent  received 420—  **  2 

•*  '*  Thomas  J.  Borden  received. .  411 —  **  1 

"  "  Charles  B.  Richards  received  424—  **  1 

"  Treasurer William  H.  WUey  received. .  421 

"Managers    ....Frank  H.  Ball  received 413—  "  1 

William  Forsyth  received  ...  412—  *'  1 

George  M.  Bond  received 412—  •*  1 

There  were  no  votes  cast  which  were  thrown  out  for  informality. 

Lewis  F.  Lyke,  )  .n  n 
xrr  TT  i-i  c  Tellers. 

W.  H.  Odell,    ) 

Mr.  John  T.  Boyd. — I  have  a  small  matter  to  bring  before  the 
meeting.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  a  view  to  accommodating  a 
large  number  of  men  who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  two  meetings 
of  the  Society  in  a  year,  that  the  meetings  should  be  reduced  in 
Domber  from  two  to  one,  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  and  also  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  one  of 
whom  really  suggested  it,  I  have  a  resolution  here  which  I  would 
Eke  to  read  and  place  before  the  meeting. 

Se$olved,  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  be 
«»d  are  hereby  requested  to  carefully  consider  and  report  to  the  Society  at  its 
itext  meeting,  *'  on  the  adyisability  of  having  but  one  meeting  each  year  instead 
of  two." 

That  said  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  top- 
M»,  etc.,  after  the  present  plan,  and  less  prominence  be  given  to  excursions  as 
soeb,  vnih.  a  view  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  the  meeting  mainly  by  the  ses- 
aons ;  and 

That  the  Council  take  such  means  to  ascertain  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
»»«nibeTS  on  this  question,  either  by  letter,  ballot,  or  other  communication,  as  in 
its  JQdg;ment  seems  most  desirable. 
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Thfe  view  expressed  by  the  metnbers  with  whdm  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  talkiug,  had  been  that  very  frequently,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  busmess,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  off 
twice  in  a  year.  If  he  can  make  an  arrangement  to  get  away 
from  his  business  twice  in  a  year,  he  would  like  to  give  part  to  a 
summer  hoUday  and  part  to  a  meeting,  and  if  he  has  very  urgent 
business  reasons  for  remaining  at  home,  he  can  probably  arrange 
to  attend  one  meeting,  at  which  all  the  papers  could  be  presented, 
whereas  now  the  papers  are  divided,  half  at  each  meeting.  If  be 
cannot  attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  papers  he  id  most  inter- 
ested in  are  read,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  discussion* 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  the  most  important  part  As  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  here  and 
those  who  are  here  who  favor  it,  I  think  it  would  be  Well  for  such 
members,  at  such  time  as  the  Chair  decides,  to  have  an  informal 
expression'  of  opinion  and  have  the  resolution  referred  to  the 
Council  for  their  action.  I  know  in  some  cases  some  of  us  have 
had  to  give  up  our  summer  holidays,  at  least  part  of  them,  to  be 
present  at  this  fall  meeting.  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  very  fijUy 
discussed. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Babcoch. — ^I  do  not  see  the  object  of  the  proposed 
action  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  because  now  the  Council 
have  full  authority  to  aiTange  for  one  or  more  meetings,  as  they 
see  fit,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  resolution 
of  this  kind.  But  independent  of  tliat,  the  question  itself  is  one 
that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  taking  such  a  backward  step  as  would  be  involved  in 
giving  up  one  of  our  semi-annual  meetings  for  several  reasons. 
One  is,  that  I  have  seen  similar  steps  taken  by  other  organizations, 
and  in  every  instance  it  was  equivalent  to  suicide.  I  think  it 
would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  this  Society, — not  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  Society  to  have  two  meetings  a  year  in 
order  to  live,  but  that  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  semi- 
annual meetings,  with  ^ver-increasing  interest,  giving  up  one  of 
them  at  the  present  time  would  so  destroy  the  interest  in  the 
Society  as  to  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect,  if  it  did  not  bring  on. 
a  decline,  which  would  cause  the  Society,  finally,  to  become , 
extinct.  This  may  seem  a  strange  statement,  but  I  have  seen  so  . 
many  instances  where  the  giving  up  of  a  portion  of  the  meetings 
of  an  organization  had  that  effect  that  I  should  be  very  much' 
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ftfraid  it  would  be  the  same  in  this  case.  At  leasi^  it  would  be  a 
confession  of  weakness.  Again,  we  do  not  have  any  too  many 
papers  read  before  the  Society  at  the  present  time ;  our  Transac- 
tions are  none  too  large ;  none  of  us  would  like  to  see  them  smaller. 
Nor  have  we  any  too  much  time  in  the  meetings  which  we  now 
hold— the  two  meetings — to  present  and  discuss  the  papers  which 
we  have.  If  there  was  but  one  meeting  it  would  be  impossible  for 
OS  to  hold  it  together  long  enough  to  discuss  all  the  papers,  unless 
it  were  held  in  sections,  like  the  meetings  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  some  other  societies. 
By  this  means  it  might  be  possible  to  crowd  into  one  meeting 
enough  to  fill  a  volume  of  Transactions,  but  that  would  multiply 
the  objections  ui^ed  against  holding  the  two  meetings,  because  no 
one  person  could  attend  two  or  more  sections  at  the  same  iime« 
The  proposed  change,  if  carried  out,  would  have  one  advantage, 
bnt  I  can  see  np  other ;  it  would  rednce  our  annual  expenses 
about  $450,  judging  by  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  pro- 
vided we  did  not  reduce  the  size  of  our  volume  of  Transactions  at 
the  same  time.  That  is,  if  we  undertook  to  crowd  into  one  meet- 
ing all  the  work  now  done  in  two  meetings,  so  as  to  keep  our  vol- 
nme  up  to  the  present  size,  it  would  reduce  our  annual  expenses 
less  than  five  per  cent.,  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  changes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of 
the  members  to  attend  two  meetings  in  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  we  have  not  had  at  any  meeting  yet,  much,  if  any,  over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  membership  in  att^idance,  so  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  members  do  not  now  attend  these  meetings.  It  is 
probable  that  no  larger  number  would  attend  a  single  meeting 
than  now  attend  each  of  the  two  meetings.  The  inducement  to 
attend  would  be  no  greater  because  of  two  meetings  being  crowded 
into  one.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Society  would  find  it  a  mis- 
take to  take  this  backward  step.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Howell  Green, — ^I  certainly  asp-ee  with  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Babcock  in  this  matter.  Thwe  is  more  to  be  learned  by 
engineers,  particularly  young  ones,  in  the  informal  discussions  at 
our  meetings,  than  there  would  be  in  the  most  ponderous  written 
papers.  When  mind  meets  mind  in  the  discussion  of  a  question, 
it  becomes  sharpened.  There  is  more  good  done  in  every  way. 
For  one,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  meet- 
ings should  not  be  more  infrequent.  The  tendency  of  such 
societies  is  to  degenerate  into  a  slow-moving  bureau  system  of 
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management,  where  the  officers  of  the  society,  or  a  selected  few, 
will  prepare  papers  in  cliques,  and  will  insist  on  presenting  their 
ideas  for  transmission  through  the  mails  to  the  rest  of  tlxe  mem- 
bers, whereas  in  those  frequent  interchanges  when  the  men  can 
meet  each  other  face  to  face  and  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  the  live  questions  of  our  profession  are  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  all,  incalculably  more  good  is  done. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — ^If  I  tmderstand  the  rule  of  the  society,  it 
would  appear  that  under  it  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  change 
of  this  kind  to  be  effected  under  a  year  at  the  very  least. 

The  Chairman, — ^Yes,  under  the  rules,  the  annual  meeting  must 
be  held  in  November,  either  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as  decided 
by  the  Council,  and  other  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Council 
The  spring  meeting  has  always  been  called  by  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil. There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  compels  the 
society  to  hold  a  spring  meeting.  It  has  always  been  done  in 
obedience  to  the  sentiment  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Durfee. — ^Well  sir,  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  very 
general  applause  that  attended  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in 
which  I  most  fully  concur,  I  should  say  there  was  not  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  such  a  resolution  taking  effect.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway.—l  concur  most  heartily  with  what  has 
been  stated  by  others  in  regard  to  this  measure.  There  is  one 
other  feature  about  it  which  perhaps  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  is,  that  in  holding  two  meetings  a  year  we  are  enabled  to  hold 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  very  essential 
now,  since  the  society  has  so  extended  a  membership  and  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  it  is.  It  is  very  important  that  various 
sections  of  the  country  should  have  the  advantage  of  meetings 
held  in  their  vicinity,  and  if  there  was  but  one  meeting  a  year,  it 
would  deprive  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  from  attend- 
ing, simply  because  it  would  necessarily  be  so  very  far  from  their 
place  of  residence,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
give  to  it  the  necessary  time.  I  am  quite  certain  that  one  annual 
meeting  could  have  no  more  of  interest,  no  more  of  attendance,  no 
more  of  papers,  than  a  meeting  held  semi-annually,  and  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  audience  as  this  is  evidence  enough  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  meetings  as  they  are  being  now  held,  and 
to  diminish  the  number  of  our  meetings,  and  hold  them  in  remote 
places  but  once  a  year,  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  very 
many  from  attending  them.     No  man  regrets  any  more  than  I  do 
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the  missing  of  a  single  meeting,  but  it  is  my  loss  alone  and  not; 
the  loss  of  the  society.  I  make  it  np  as  best  I  can  in  reading  the 
Papers,  and  the  discussions,  and  I  get  the  worth  of  my  money  in 
the  printed  Transactions  of  the  society,  and  because  I  cannot  go  to 
2UI  the  meetings,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  have  them  lessened, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers, that  two  meetings  a  year  are  essential. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Trump. — There  is  one  thing  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  discussion,  and  I  will  mention  it  simply  to  call 
tiie  attention  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  to  it.  Very  many  of 
us  cannot  possible  fix  a  time  when  we  could  leave  for  the  attend- 
ance of  one  meeting,  while  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  reach 
one  or  the  other  of  two  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Boyd. — In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  that  this  question 
has  been  raised  by  some  of  the  members  as  a  reason  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  The  gentleman  who  was  really  the  author  of  the 
SQ^estion  to  have  but  one  meeting,  stated  that  very  often  owing 
to  a  press  of  business  which  is  liable  to  arise  in  the  fall,  a  man  is 
more  apt  to  make  his  plans  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  instead 
of  the  fall  meeting,  and  when  the  time  of  the  spring  meeting 
comes  around,  he  may  find  he  cannot  possibly  go ;  whereas,  if 
there  was  but  one  meeting  at  which  all  the  papers  were  presented, 
it  might  lead  to  a  more  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  a  greater 
number  of  members  to  attend  one  meeting.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  society,  and  not  those  of 
any  one  individual  under  any  circumstances.  I  offered  the  reso- 
lution at  the  suggestion  of  others,  simply  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  opinion.  Another  reason  advanced  was  that  some  members 
were  very  much  afraid  that  the  frequent  excursions  and  affairs  of 
tiiat  kind  would  be  an  attraction  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
object  of  coming  to  hear  the  papers  read.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  an  excursion  once  in  every  two 
years — ^to  have  an  excursion  which  would  be  known  as  an  excur- 
sion. I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  full  expression  of 
opinion,  because  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
position  to  those  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  have  the  matter  most 
at  heart. 

Mr,  Thomas  R.  Pickering. — ^I  would  prefer  that  the  society 
should  have  three  meetings  a  year  instead  of  one.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  it  is  very  difficult  for  members  to  attend  one  of  two 
meetings  just  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  assigned  ;  whereas, 
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if  fi^  third  one  were  held  they  wotdd  have  an  opportunity  of*  being 
be);iefited  by  ^n  attejidance  at  one  meeting  at  least. 
^  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Lyne. — I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomeoal  growth  of  this  organization  and  the  lively  interest  taken 
in  the  topical  discussions  and  the  reading  of  papers  has  been  due 
chiefly  to.  thq  frequency  of  such  meetings.  I  happen  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  institution,  which  holds  annual  meetings,  and  at  the 
last, meeting  we  Wdre  unable  to  transact  our  business,  and  conse- 
qu^tly  we  w^re.put  back  one  year.  I  for  one  do  not  expect  to 
attend  eyery  xaee.ting  of  this  organization,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  near  my  locality,  but  there  are  others  who  live  in  the  local- 
ity where  we  hold  these  meetings  who  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  where  otherwise  they 
would  be  utterly  deprived  of  that  privilege.  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  right;  that  we  should  continue  in  our  present  course  in  order  to 
give  all  our  members,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  of  the 
org^nizatioli.     (Applause.) 

•  'Mr,  W.  S.  Mogers.—I  am  reminded  of  an  expression  which  was 
made  use  of  once  by  one  of  our  older  members  who  is  not  here  to- 
day. He  told  me  to  attend  uU  the  meetings  that  I  could.  "  But," 
hfe^said,  "if  jou  cannot  go  to  a  meeting  you  have  still  an  advan- 
t,Ag0  ;  when  I  go  it  does  me  good,  but  if  I  do  not  get  there  I  have 
eH  the  pAperB  sent  me,  and  I  have  all  the  arguments  on  my  own 
side,"  and/he  says,  "I  have  just  as  much  enjoyment  as  if  I  was 
there,  except  that  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  shake  hands."  But  I 
want  to  go  a  little  further  than  the  last  speakers;  I  am  selfish  in 
the  matter;  I  would  like  to  have  the  meetings  every  Saturday. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  want  one  meeting ;  I  want  lots  of  them.  If 
they  are  in  my  locality  and  I  cannot  get  there,  I  will  do  as  my 
friend  does— I  will  get  the  documents  and  I  can  argue  it  out  a 
great  deal  longer  than  if  the  others  were  at  hand  to  talk  me 
down. 

Prof,  E,  H,  Thurston, — It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
the  matter  further ;  but  it  may  do  no  harm,  as  the  matter  goes  on 
record,  to  state  on  what  theory  we  started  our  system  of  meetings. 
If  you  will  read  over  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  I  think  you; 
will  find  that  they  have  been  very  carefully  considered.     They, 
werd  fii:st  prepared  by  Alexander  HoUey  and  his  committee,  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  perhaps  were  as  competent  to  frame  such  a  ■■■ 
plan  as  any  then  living,  or  to-day  living.     The  consideration  of 
the  number,  the  place  and  the  time  of  the  meetings  was  of  prime 
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importance,  and  they  were  settled  npon  this  theory : — It  was  con- 
sidered that  we  should  have  one  meeting,  unquestionably,  every 
year,  at  the  headquarters  of  this  society.  The  headquarters  of 
the  society  were  placed  in  New  York,  because  that  was  the  great 
center  of  the  kind  of  work  and  trade  in  which  we  are  interested  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  at  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  concentrate  members,  and  to  which  they  will  so  naturally 
drift  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  was  decided  in  the 
expectation  that  members  would  make  arrangements  to  come  to 
New  York  and  transact  their  business  there  at  that  time.  Then 
it  was  proposed  to  have  two  other  meetings — three  meetings  per 
year,  the  other  two  meetings  to  be  held  peripatetically,  in  one  city 
to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling 
members  ont  of  New  York  to  meet  each  other  in  other  sections, 
and  for  the  second  purpose  of  doing  a  sort  of  missionary  work — 
sending  out  members  of  the  society  to  portions  of  the  country  in 
which  there  might  be  many  having  common  interests  with  our- 
selves, but  who  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  object  of  the  society  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  New  York  City  as 
headquarters,  forming  a  nucleus  there  that  should  be  immovable, 
tiiat  we  conld  secure  the  desired  permanence,  and  by  sending  out 
members  at  our  missionary  meetings  we  could  bring  into  the 
society  a  great  many  members  who  otherwise  might  be  unaware 
of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  by  joining  the 
society  and  attending  the  meetinga  The  first  year  we  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  programme ;  but  we  had  then  very  few  members, 
and  yet  the  three  meetings  of  the  first  year,  if  I  remember  right, 
were  much  better  attended  proportionally  than  the  meetings  are 
now.  But  it  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  put  two  of  these  meet- 
ings so  near  together — one  in  the  early  spring  and  one  in  mid- 
sunmier,  and  it  was  proposed  to  try  a  system  of  two  meetings 
only,  one  held  annually  in  New  York,  and  the  other  outside  that 
city.  That  plan  has  been  adhered  to  since.  The  attendance  at 
the  two  meetings  is  not  as  great  at  either  meeting,  proportion- 
ally, as  it  was  before,  and  I  think  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan 
now  proposed,  of  a  single  meeting,  the  proportion  of  members 
would  by  no  means  be  double  the  proportion  attending  each 
meeting  at  present.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  simple 
fact  of  reducing  the  number  of  meetings  from  two  to  one  would 
be  taken  as  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  that  the  society  would 
lose  some  strength  and  some  moral  status  in  consequence.     The 
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original  plan  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  should 
myself  personally  prefer  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  New  York 
City  and  the  second  meeting,  or  even  a  third  meeting,  at  other 
points  in  the  country,  going  from  point  to  point,  as  the  popular 
demand  might  lead  us,  from  year  to  year.  In  handling  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  abroad  and  the 
American  Association  at  home,  it  has  been  found  very  important 
to  secure  these  transitions  from  point  to  point  in  the  country; 
and  the  building  up  of  those  enormously  great  societies  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  point  was  found  for  each  meeting  at  which 
tliey  were  sure  to  have  a  large  attendance,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  this  action  would  be  advantageous  here.  Again,  I 
think  that  as  the  society  increases  in  numbers,  it  will  be  found 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  large  attendance  and  a 
good  supply  of  papers  at  each  of  our  two  meetings,  and  even 
three ;  and  I  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  society  growing  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  a  membership  numbered  not  by 
hundreds  but  by  thousands,  like  the  British  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  I  can  imagine  our  holding  quarterly  meetings,  well 
supplied  with  papers,  and  the  growth  of  the  society  enormously 
stimulated  by  the  fact  of  having  three  meetings  every  year  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  very  sure  from  my  own 
observation  that  our  policy  will  be  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings 
and  very  likely  to  return  to  three,  and  not  improbably  to  tave  at 
some  time  quarterly  meetings,  and  that  the  more  closely  we  ad- 
here to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Holley  and  his  friends,  the  more 
prosperous  will  our  society  become,  the  more  firmly  will  it  be 
estabUshed,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  increase  of  member- 
ship.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Boyd. — For  the  purpose  of  closing  the  discussion,  with 
Prof.  Thurston's  consent,  as  he  very  kindly  seconded  it,  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  motion.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Hutton. — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  motion  presented 
by  Mr.  Boyd  should  not  be  withdrawn.  It  seems  to  me  important 
that  the  discussion  of  this  question  should  go  on  record  in  the 
Transactions,  and  for  this  reason  I  hope  he  will  not  press  the 
withdrawal  of  his  motion. 

Prof.  De  Volson  Wood. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  is  so 
wisely  drawn  that  there  is  no  need  of  considering  a  revision  of  the 
rule ;  that  all  the  abuses,  if  there  be  such,  of  excursions,  of  excess- 
ive number  of  meetings,  of  excessive  number  of  papers,  or  of  any- 
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tiling  else  pertainiog  to  the  meetings  and  the  papers,  may  be 
regulated  by  the  wishes  of  the  society  through  the  Council,  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  instruct  them  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  this. matter.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Boyd, — ^I  think  that  in  view  of  the  expression  of  opinion, 
which  has  been  so  universally  against  the  motion,  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  withdraw  it.  The  matter  is  discussed  simply  with  a 
view  of  getting  at  what  was  best  to  the  interest  of  the  society,  and 
I  hope  the  motion  will  be  allowed  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman. — I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  a  motion 
cannot  be  withdrawn  when  seconded,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Prof.  HuUon. — My  point  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion 
would  withdraw  the  discussion  of  it  and  the  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  question  to  which  it  relates.  These  opinions  will  form  too 
valuable  a  guide  to  be  lost,  and  for  this  reason  I  object  to  the 
withdrawal  proposed. 

Prof.  Wood's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  seconded  and  carried. 
Mr.  Durfee. — I  understand  that  under  that  resolution  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  printed. 
The  Chairman. — Yes,  sir. 

The  circular  of  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  in  reference  to  the  Cresson  and  Scott  medals  was 
read,  and  after  announcements  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  meeting, 
the  professional  papers  were  taken  up. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Main,  **  On  the  Use  of  Compound 
Engines  for  Manufacturing  Purposes,  the  Belative  Areas  of  the 
Cylinders,  and  the  Eegulation  of  the  Pressure  in  Beceiver,"  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Hutton,  Babcock,  Durfee,  Borden, 
Suplee,  Wheelock,  Thurston,  Wood,  Odell,  Rogers,  Lyne,  and  Free- 
man. After  announcements  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  two  papers  by  C.  H. 
Peabody  of  Boston  were  read  together.  Their  titles  were  "  Flow 
of  Steam  in  a  Tube  "  and  "  A  Simple  Calorimeter,"  and  were  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Denton  and  Babcock,  after  which  the  meeting 
iwljoumed. 

Third  Session.    Wednesday,  October  17. 

Called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Vice-President  Woodbury. 
The  first  paper  was  the  joint  one  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Powel  and 
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W.  L.  Cheney,  "  A  System  of  Worm  Gearing  of  Diametral  Pitch," 
which  was  discussed  by  Me&srs.  T.  S.  Crane  and  Oberlin  Smith. 
That  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  of  Providence,  "  An  Improved  Method 
of  Finding  the  Diameter  of  Cone  and  Step-Pulleys,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Sweet,  Denton,  and  Binsse ;  that  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Scheffler  of  Erie,  "A  Foundry  Cupola  Experience,"  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Snell,  Durfee,  Firmstone,  Suplee,  and  Barr. 

Prof.  Lanza's  paper,  "  Some  Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron 
made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,"  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Denton. 
The  paper  by  the  latter,  "  On  the  Identification  of  Dry  Steam," 
illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions  of  appearances  of  steam 
jets,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Emery,  Peabody,  Weightman,  Bab- 
cock,  and  Durfee.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery  of  New  York  then  read 
his  paper, "  The  Cost  of  Power  in  Non- Condensing  Engines,"  and 
it  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Barr,  and  Wheelock. 

Prof.  Lanza's  second  paper,  "  An  Account  of  Certain  Experi- 
ments upon  Several  Methods  of  Counterbalancing  the  Action  of 
the  Keciprocating  Parts  of  a  Locomotive,"  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Emery. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper,  the  Topical  Queries  were  taken  up, 
and  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Bond.  Barr,  Sweet,  Oberlin  Smith,  Wool- 
son,  HoUoway  and  Bichards  discussed  the  query : 

"Is  there  any  recognized  method  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  different  materials  ?  And,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
mulate one  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of 
depth  of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each 
material? 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  the  session  adjourned. 

FouBTH  Session.    Wednesday  Evening,  Ootobeb  71. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  The  two 
papers  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Webb,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  the  only 
two  read  at  this  session.  The  first  was  entitled  "  The  Overhaul- 
ing of  a  Mechanical  Power,"  and  tlie  second  was  "  The  Mechanics 
of  the  Injector."  The  first  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Oberlin 
Smith,  and  the  second  by  Messrs,  Kent  and  Denton. 

After  these  two  papers,  the  assigned  discussion  on  Steel  Phe- 
nomena WHS  begun.  This  discussion  was  based  upon  the  reso- 
lution at  the  Nashville  Convention,  reported  at  page  727  of  Vol- 
ume IX.  of  tjie  Transactions  as  follows : 
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"  I  tb'mk  tills  discussion  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  in  steel  is  so 
rery  interesting]:  that  we  ought  to  haye  some  day  a  sort  of  symposium  presented 
by  tbe  members  of  tbe  Society  on  steel  pbenomena.  Each  member  can  contrib- 
ute, wbat  would  amount  perhaps  to  half  a  page,  describing  some  peculiar  phe- 
nomena which  he  bas  witnessed,  bringing  facts,  not  tbeorles,  that  will  add  to  tbe 
tmount  of  our  knowledge  on  Fteel  and  lead  to  some  true  or  some  better  theory  of 
these  peculiar  phenomena.  I  make  tbat  suggestion  for  tbe  topical  discussions 
for  tbe  next  meeting." 

The  queries  were  as  follows  : 

Wbat  experiences  and  pbenomena  can  you  descrit>e  as  to  tbe  conduct  of  steels 
under  tbe  conditions  in  wbicb  you  were  using  them  ? 

How  much  allowance  is  wise  ^Q  sbrinkage  fits  with  steel  ? 

What  is  the  best  form  of  cross  section  to  adopt  for  steel  castings  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  in  order  to  secure  solidity  and  freedom  from  shrinkage  cracks? 

How  often  must  the  skin  of  steel  be  removed  in  grinding  true  gauges,  etc.» 
before  cbange  of  form  ceases  ? 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hibbard,  Fuller, 
Kent,  Huston,  Stetson,  Dingee,  Fawcett,  Main,  O.  Smith,  Hunt, 
Denton,  Sweet,  and  Bond,  by  several  of  whom  illustrative  samples 
were  exhibited!  The  debate  was  arrested  before  its  conclusion 
in  order  to  admit  of  a  trip  on  the  Suburban  Electric  cars. 

Fifth  Session.    Thubsday  Evening,  October  18. 

This  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  by  Vice-President 
Henry  G.  Morris,  who  took  the  chair.  The  paper  by  L.  H. 
Rotlierford,  of  New  York,  was  presented  by  F.  R.  Hutton,  and 
was  entitled  '^  The  Strains  on  an  Annular  Lid  Resisting  Intenial. 
Pressure."  It  received  no  discussion.  The  paper  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  was  entitled,  "  Electric  Welding,"  and 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Oberlin  Smith,  and  Ralph  I.  Pope 
(by  invitation). 

The  discussion  of  steel  phenomena  was  again  taken  up,  being 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Richards,  Yost,  Barr,  Wheelock, 
Oberlin  Smith,  Crane,  Whitehead  and  Hutton. 

The  query : 

' "  Wbat  is  tbe  best  metbod  of  preventing  variation  in  pitcb  of  screw-threads,  as 
cat  by  dies  in  the  screw-macbine,  resulting  from  irregular  stretching  or  flow  of 
the  metal,  caused  by  tbe  action  of  the  dies  when  operating  upon  large  numbers 
of  eomparatively  long  screws  of  small  diameter  ?  ^' 

wis  discussed  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

At  the  close  of  these  discussions,  the  following  resolutions  were 
severally  presented : 
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By  Mr.  B.  H.  Warren,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith : 

Resolved,  That  tlie  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desiring  to  ex- 
press tbeir  high  appreciation  not  only  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  in  the  official  invitation  sent  ihem 
through  their  President,  William  Connell,  E^q.,  and  J.  H.  Fisher,  Secretary,  to 
hold  their  eighteenth  meeting  in  this  city,  bat  as  well  for  the  attention  and  kind, 
ness  shown  them  duriog  their  stay,  hereby  tender  them  our  sincerest  thanks  and 
would  as  well  express  the  hope  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
supplemented  by  the  labors  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  city  of  Scranton 
will  continue  to  show  in  the  future  the  same  marvelous  development  that  has 
marked  its  progress  in  the  past. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Durfee: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  hereby  expresses 
to  the  Entertainment  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Col.  Boies,  so  ably 
assisted  by  the  ladies,  its  cordial^thanks  for  the  opportunities  so  pleasantly  offered 
for  meeting  the  citizens  and  ladies  of  Scranton,  and  for  the  many  other  courtesies 
so  warmly  extended,  and  especially  in  their  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the 
visiting  members,  and  to  tender  congratulations  to  the  committee  and  ladies,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  extend  those  hospitalities  in  a  city  so  charming  in  its  location 
and  beautiful  surroundings,  its  well-known  educational  system  and  advantages, 
and  its  commercial  honor  and  integrity. 

By  Mr.  George  H.  Babcock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weightman : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  ettending  members  and  guests  of  this 
society  are  hereby  expressed  for  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  Erie  and  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Railway  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  by  whose  liber- 
ality, courteously  administered  in  person  by  their  respective  superintendents, 
Mr.  George  B.  Smith  and  S.  A.  McMullen,  we  have  enjoyed  a  delightful  excur- 
sion through  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  our  country,  and  have  expe- 
rienced the  pleasure  and  novelty  of  a  ride  over  the  famous  Gravity  Road  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields. 

By  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Boyd  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  expressed  to  the  Dickson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dickson;  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  E.  S.  Moffat ;  the  Pine  Brook  Col- 
liery, through  its  manager,  Mr.  Brooks  ;  the  Boies  Car  Wheel  Co.,  through  its 
manager,  Mr.  Pearson  ;  and  the  Scranton  Packing  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr. 
Hendricks,  for  the  courtesy  extended  it  in  opening  their  interesting  works  to 
inspection  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  visitors  were  entertained. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Suburban 
Railway  Company,  through  its  courteous  President,  Col.  Geo.  Sanderson,  for  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  appliances  and  enjoying  the  use  of  their  novel  and 
progressive  enterprise. 

By  Prof.  J.  E.  Denton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bond : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  hereby  tender  their  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  of  Hawley,  for  the  opportunity  so  courteously 
offered  for  visiting  their  silk  mills;  also  to  Messrs.  Christian  Dorflinger  &  Sons 
for  like  courtesies  during  a  visit  to  their  glass  works  at  White  Mills,  where  they 
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enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  witnessiDg  the  interesting  and  intricate  operations  of 
their  respectire  iodostries. 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Barr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Suplee  : 

Be$olved,  That  tLe  society  tender  its  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton  for  the 
invitation  extended  by  him  to  visit  the  Scranton  Steel  Works,  and  say  to  him 
that  while  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  same, 
that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  before  we  leave  the  city. 

By  Acting-President  Woodbury,  seconded  by  Professor  F.  R 
Hntton : 

Resol^df  That  while  all  have  done  much  to  make  our  visit  to  Scranton  one  of 
pleasare  as  well  as  profit,  we  recognize  the  fact,  that  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
buden  falls  on  the  local  committee,  and  ere  we  turn  our  faces  homeward,  we 
would  tender  them  and  their  attentive  and  efficient  chairman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes, 
our  heartiest  thanks  for  all  the  good  things  they  have  done  for  us. 

After  a  few  words  of  reply  from  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  the  city 
of  Scranton  and  the  repetition  of  the  announcement  that  the 
Spring  Convention  of  1889  would  be  held  in  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa., 
tbe  meeting  adjourned. 

Excursions. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  including  both  the  iron  furnaces 
and  the  steel  plant. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  society  and  their 
ladies  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Scranton.  This  was  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  with  music  and  a  collation. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to  the  shops  of 
file  Dickson  M%.  Co.,  the  Boies  Steel  Car  Wheel  Works,  and  the 
Pine  Brook  Colliery.  In  the  evening,  after  the  adjournment  of 
tiie  professional  session,  the  members  took  a  trip  over  the  line  of 
the  Suburban  Electric  Co.,  stopping  at  their  power  plant. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  trip  to  Honesdale,  stopping  at 
Eawlcy  and  White  Mills  at  the  silk  mills  and  glass  works  respect- 
ively. From  Honesdale  the  party  returned  to  Carbondale  over 
tiie  gravity  lines  of  the  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  and  from  thenco  back  to 
Scranton. 

Friday  morning  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  society  to  the  Scranton 
Steel  Works  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton,  its 
president,  after  which  the  members  dispersed. 
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CCCXII. 

THE  STRAINS  IN  AN  ANNULAR  LID  RESISTING  IN- 
TERNAL PRESSURE. 

BT  L.  H.  RUTHC^FOBD,  FBAKKLIV,  PA. 

(Presented  by  P.  B.  Hutton.) 

Introduction. 

The  pccasion  recently  arose  in  the  writer's  practice  to  decide  upon 
the  strains  in  an  annular  casting,  to  which  a  flexible  diaphragm  was 
secured,  when  fluid  pressure  came  normally  upon  the  latter.  A 
large  cylindrical  vessel,  seventy-three  inches  in  diameter,  had  to 
have  a  lid  which  could  be  easily  opened,  and  should  be  light.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  make  this  lid  of  copper  sheet  f  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  to  rivet  this  copper  to  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  would  give 
the  necessary  stiffness  to  secure  a  steam-tight  joint  when  bolted  to 
the  flange  of  the  cylinder,  and  would  allow  of  arranging  a  con- 
venient hinge  structure.  The  copper  part  was  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  struck  with  a  radius  of  fifty-seven  inches,  running  into  the 
tangent  at  30^,  as  shown  in  the  sketches,  and  was  riveted  by 
eighty-four  copper  rivets  at  2^"  pitch.  The  diameter  of  the  pitch* 
circle  of  the  rivets  was  66  inches. 

The  section  of  the  cast-iron  ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  lid  was  held  to  the  flange  by  16  bolts,  2"  in 
diameter,  and  the  tightness  of  the  joint  against  leakage  was  secured 
by  a  ring  of  sheet  rubber  l"x  IJ",  let  into  a  groove.  The  vessel 
had  to  withstand  an  internal  pressure  from  steam  of  65  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  tending  to  blow  out  the  copper  and  flex  the  cast-iron 
ring  to  which  it  was  riveted.  It  was  early  found  in  the  investiga-_ 
tion  that  the  strain  in  the  ring  could  not  be  evaluated  by  the  simple 
arithmetical  methods  which  are  usual  and  preferable,  since  they 
could  not  be  made  to  embrace  the  intricate  relations  of  the  stresses. 
The  interest  of  such  a  case  to  designers  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  it  may  prove  to  others  to  be  able  to  refer  to  such  an 
analytical  investigation,  have  induced  me  to  request  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, by  whom  it  was  undertaken,  to  consent  to  its  publication  in 
the  Society's  Transactions.  F.  R.  Hutton. 
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Fig.  1. 


S£Aif  Urn  ^^BiJki: 
Fig.  2. 
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In  order  to  make  the  investigation  as  comprehensive  and  general 
as  possible,  the  particular  conditions  of  the  speciiic  problem  which 
occasioned  it  will  only  be  alluded  to  incidentally  as  a  means  of 
illustration,  until  the  close  of  the  deduction,  when  they  will  serve 
to  illustrate  its  application. 

We  will  first  assume,  for  convenience  of  reference,  that,  as  in  the 
given  case,  the  annular  ring  of  metal,  whose  conditions  of  strain  are 
to  be  determined,  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  vertical  axis  of 
symmetry.  We  will  further  assume  that  this  ring  is  held  up  against 
the  external  forces  applied  to  it,  by  a  continuous  circular  abutment, 
upon  which  it  rests  (secured  in  the  given  case  by  a  system  of  bolts), 
and  this  line  of  support  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  abutment 
cirdt.  Where  an  axis  is  spoken  of,  that  of  the  ring  is  always  meant, 
and  the  center  of  the  abutment  circle  will  be  found  in  this  axis. 

This  investigation  is  designed  to  cover  such  cases  only,  m 
which  the  forces  acting  on  the  ring  are  symmetrically  disposed 
about  its  axis,  both  as  regards  direction,  point  of  application,  and 
intensity,  in  which  case  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  elements  ot 
any  special  set  of  forces  are  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  that 
their  lines  of  direction,  unless  vertical  and  therefore  parallel  with 
it,  all  meet  in  the  same  point  of  the  axis;  and  that  their  points  of 
application  to  the  ring  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose 
center  is  in  that  axis,  and  which  may  be  called  tlie  circle  or  line  cf 
application  of  that  particular  set. 

In  the  case  of  the  given  cylindrical  vesseU  of  which  Fig.  1  is  a 
sectional  elevation.  Fig.  2  a  plan^and  of  whose  cast-iron  ring  Fig.  8  is 
a  semi'Section,  the  external  forces  acting  on  that  ring  are,  1st.  The 
direct  steam  and  fluid  pressure  on  its  exposed  surface,  whose  width 
ladially  is  the  irregular  line  £^FGH  (Fig,  9  8eq,)^  the  directions  of 
pressHre  being  norma)  to  the  different  portions  of  that  surface,  the 
pressure  on  each  portion  forming  a  distinct  set;  '2J.  The  force 
applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  flexible  copper 
bottom,  the  line  of  application  of  which  is  the  rivet  circle,  and  the 
lines  of  action  of  whose  elements  make  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
horizon ;,  3d.  The  reaction  of  the  continuous  abutment,  whose  line 
of  application  is  the  abutment  circle,  as  at  C{Fig,  9  seq.\  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  elements  being  vertical.  The  total  dincnward  press- 
ure of  the  first  two  classes  must  therefore  be  equal  to  the  upward 
leaction^  which  constitutes  the  third  class,  the  other  components 
holding  themselves  in  equilibrium,  as  shown  in  the  genei*al  discus- 
sion which  follows^ 
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Every  elementary  force  acting  on  the  ring  should  be  resolved 
into  two  components,  the  first  being  horizontal,  and  the  second 
parallel  to  the  line  of  reaction  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  circular 
abutment ;  for  the  reason  that  the  two  resulting  classes  diifer  en- 
tirely in  their  manner  of  causing  strain  in  the  ring.  The  horizontal 
components  will  all  be  radial,  and  each  complete  set  or  ring  of 
such  components  holds  iiadf  in  equilibrium,  by  reason  of  the  dia- 
metral  opposition  and  equality  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  the 


n^z. 


continuity  of  the  ring  solely ;  while  the  sum  total  of  the  components 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  circular  abutment  is  only 
held  in  equilibrium  by  an  independent  force,  equal  in  magnitude 
and  opposite  in  direction,  viz. : — the  reaction  of  that  abutment. 

The  horizontal  components  will  always  cause  a  direct  strain  of 
tension  or  compression  in  the  ring,  normal  to  its  cross  section,  which 
may  be  considerably  modified  by  an  additional  indirect  strain, 
when  the  points  of  application  of  those  components  are  above  or 
below  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of 
any  cross  section  of  the  ring,  because  such  eccentricity  of  action 
will  develop  a  moment  of  internal  resistance  to  flexure.  The  hori- 
zontal line  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  cross  sec- 
tion, is  the  neutral  ayis,  with  respect  to  which  the  moment  of  the 
resistance  to  extraneous  force  is  calculated,  as  will  appear  later. 
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Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
internal  strains  prodneed  by  the  second  class  of  extraneous  forces, 
or  the  components  parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  abut- 
ment, it  wonld,  perhaps,  be  well  to  determine  the  relation  and 
magnitude  of  these  strains,  which  have  just  been  described.  The 
direct  strains  due  to  the  horizontal,  radial  components  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  in  a  section  of  cylindrical  pipe  exposed  to  external 
or  internal  pressure,  or  both  (the  character  of  the  prevailing  strain 
being  simply  a  question  of  numerical  supremacy) ;  and  the  method 
of  determining  their  amount  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  old 
familiar  method  of  determining  the  bursting  pressure  for  the  longi- 
tudinal seam  of  a  steam  boiler.  While  the  ring  remains  intact, 
the  forces  acting  on  one-half  hold  in  equilibrium  those  acting  on 
the  other  half,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  cause  a  failure  of  the  ring 
at  the  extremities  of  any  diameter,  and  to  determine  the  strain,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  find  the  cumulative  eflFect  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  one-half,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  given 
diameter. 

First  find  from  the  conditions  and  data  of  the  problem,  the  total 
magnitude  (that  is  all  around  the  ring)  of  any  one  set  of  radial 
components  (and  for  the  sake  of  example,  let  them  be  directed 
toward  the  center,  producing  compression),  and  the  radius  of  its 
line  of  application.     Let  the  circumference  A  C  B  Fig.  4  be  the 

plan  of  this  line  of  applica- 
jr^/ar  1/  tion  ;  let  dx  (differential  of 

;r)  at  C  be  an  elementary 
portion  of  its  length,  whose 
angular  distance  from  Aj 
measured  at  the  center  D  is 
0 ;  and  let  A  J9  be  the  given 
diameter.  Let  Fx  be  the 
total  force  directed  toward 
the  center,  and  R  be  the 
radius  of  the  circumference 
A  CB.  Then  the  force  per 
linear  unit  of  the  circumfer- 

ence  will   be--— 1—, and  the 

elementary  radial   force  corresponding  to  a  length  dx  will    be 

^       ,  and  its  component  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  A  B  will 
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be  3^^0  =  dP  (diflFerential  P).  Now  x=Iiff  or  dx=Rde,  so 

we  have  dP=^'  ^,^''"/  ^^  =|i  sin  ^  rf^.      To  obtain    the    total 

force  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  integrate  this  expression 
through  a  Berai-oircumference,  from  *  =  0  to  ^  =  tt  with  the  result 

P  =  Jt  Kj^  0 de=^  (-  cos  7t  +  cos  0)  =  |Z^  =^.     Thisforce 

resists  a  similar  one  on  the  other  half  of  the  ring  through  the  two 
cross  sections  at  A  and  B,  between  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 

divided ;  so  that  each  section  sustains  a  pressure  of  J — ^  and  if  A 

is  the  area  of  the  section  in  square  inches,  the  unit  pressure  will  be 

P 

o  ^      Similarly  for  any  other  force  7^  producing  either  tension 

P 

or  compression,  we  shall  have  -o— V«    Therefore,  to  determine  the 

nltimate  direct  unit  tension  or  compression  in  the  ring,  take  the 
separate  sums  of  both  kinds  of  stress  and  divide  the  excess  of  the 
greater  over  the  less  by  2;r  times  the  area  of  the  cross  section  in 

sqnare  inches,  thus,   q    ^       This  stress,  uniform  throughout  the 

section,  always  obtains  where  there  are  any  horizontal  components ; 
bnt,  as  stated  before,  it  may  be  modified  by  the  ecxjentricity  of 
action  of  the  forces.  When  a  prismatic  .body  is  subjected  to  an 
eccentric  thrust  or  pull  without  failure,  it  not  only  sustains  that 
force,  bnt  also  develops  a  moment  of  resistance  to  flexure  about 
that  neutral  axis  of  its  cross  section,  with  respect  to  which  that 
moment  is  least.  Now,  in  the  case  of  two  opposite  sections  of 
the  ring,  we  have  in  reality  one,  as  the  ring  is  continuous  between 
them,  and  the  neutral  axis  with  respect  to  which  the  moment  of 
internal  resistance  is  least,  is  obviously  the  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  ;  and  the  effect  on 
the  ring  would  be  similar  to  a  slight  angular  motion  in  a  hinge 
opened  out  flat,  were  it  not  that  every  other  cross-section  of  the 
ring  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  whereby  one  part  of  the  ring  is 
extended  and  the  other  compressed  throughout,  without  destroying 
its  perfect  annularity  as  a  whole. 

Let  Fig.  5  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  ring,  A  B  being  the 
line  through  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  JTand  iT,  and 
CD  the  trace  of  the  plan^e  in  which  any  given  set  of  horizontal 
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components  acts.  If  JPi  is  the  total  magnitude  of  such  a  set,  we  have 
found  before  that  the  force  for  ea^A  of  the  sections  Jf  and  iT  and 

perpendicular  to  it,  is  --^-,  and  if  C'  2>  is  at  a  distance  mi  from  A  -B, 
the  moment  of  the  force  j^-  ie  -^^and  for  any  other  forces  i^ 

V  vn 

7^,  etc.,  with  lever  arms  rri'^^  m^y  etc.,  we  have  the  moments    ——^y 

'    ^,   etc.,  and  for  the  total  moment  with  respect  to  the  neutral 

axis  A  B^  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  moments  or  — ^ — 

Now  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  Fcction  J/,  according  to  the 


^ir 


well  known  formula  is  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  with  respect 
to  the  line  A  B^  multiplied  bj^  the  ratio  of  the  unit  strain  at  any 
point,  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  line  A  5,  t.  ^.,  if/ 
is  the  unit  strain  at  a  distance  d  from  A  B  and  I  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross  section  we  have  the  moment  of  resistance  if  = 
f 
•^  /.     Equate  this  moment  of  internal  resistance  with  the  moment 

of  external  force  as  above  and  we  have  - ,  /  =  — V. — —  and  from 

this/*  =   — ^ — Y — ^"  which  2{Fm)  is  given  by  the  conditions 

of  the  problem,  and  /  is  a  matter  of  calculation  from  the  cross- 
section  of  the  ring.  The  greatest  unit  strains  occur,  of  course,  in 
those  portions  of  the  ring  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  neutral 
line  A  By  one  for  compression,  and  one  for  tension.     Giving  to  d 
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the  particular  values  correspouding,  we  deduce  values  for  the 
greatest  unit  strains  of  indicced  tension  or  compression,  with  each 
of  which  is  to  be  combined  the  direct  tension  or    compression, 

already  found  to  be  equal  to  ^    a  .  taking  the  sum  in  the  case  of 

the  two  similar  strains,  and  the  difference  in  the  other. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  foregoing 
analysis,  save  in  the  discovery  of  its  adaptability  to  the  solution  of 
a  part  of  the  problem,  without  which,  the  solution  would  be  incom- 
plete ;  but  that  which  is  to  follow  is  the  answer  to  a  question, 
which  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  answered,  or  even  asked 
before ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  answer,  though  failing,  perhaps,  to 
be  of  any  service,  may  be  of  suflScient  interest  to  warrant  the  space 
accorded  it,  and  the  additional  matter  necessary  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation complete. 

The  question  is :  Given,  a  metallic  ring  supported  on  a  rigid 
abutment,  touching  it  throughout,  on  one  of  the  circumferential 
elements  of  its  surface,  what  will  be  the  strains  induced  by  the 
application  of  continuous  and  uniform  sets  of  external  force,  whose 
elements  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  abutment?  If 
the  elements  were  not  so  parallel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ring  would 
tend  to  wedge  its  parts  together  or  apart  by  sliding  on  the  abut- 
ment ;  i.  e.,  horizontal  components  would  be  created,  affecting  the 
ring  in  a  manner  already  described. 

The  ring  being  elastic,  rigidly  held  throughout  a  certain  circum- 
ference, and  being  acted  on  by  forces  whose  lines  of  action  do  not  (in 
general)  pass  through  the  line  of  support,  will,  yielding  to  these 
eccentric  forces,  suffer  a  slight  symmetrical  deformation,  expand- 
ing outwardly  in  all  its  parts  (until  an  equilibrium  is  established 
between  external  force  and  internal  stress)  so  that  each  particle 
moves  through  a  small  angular  distance.  The  most  natural  center 
of  angular  motion  would  seem  to  be,  in  each  case,  that  point  of  the 
abutment  circle  in  the  axial  plane  passing  through  the  given 
particle  (see  point  (7,  Fig.  6  seq.)  ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  case  will 
be  shown  farther  on,  and  for  the  present  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  some  assumed  arbitrary  circle  of  centres  of  motion,  and  after- 
ward discover,  if  possible,  the  real  one.  The  angular  displacement 
to  each  particle  will  be  the  same,  and  the  actual  displacement  will 
be  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  center  of 
motion,  t.  <?.,  to  its  radius  of  motion,  Let  us  conceive  the  ring  to 
be  a  bundle  or  aggregation  of  continuous  circular  filaments,  whose 
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planes  are  all  horizontal,  and  centers  found  in  the  axis  of  the  ring. 
Let  Fig.  6  represent  a  semi-section  of  a  given  ring,  made  by  an  axial 
plane,  A  B  being  the  axis,  G  the  corresponding  point  of  the  abut- 
ment circle,/)  the  assumed  axis  for  this  section,  and  i>^the  hori- 
zontal line  through  J?,  which  cuts  the  axis  A  J?,  in  E^  to  be  known 
as  the  center  of  the  ring.  J\,  F^  F^  are  small  forces,  elements  of 
their  respective  sets,  tending  to  deflect  that  portion  of  the  ring  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  given  section,  about  the  point 
D.  If  the  rigidity  of  the  abutment  presents  any  apparent  diflSculty 
in  the  conception  of  motion  about  jD,  this  may  be  disposed  of  by 
supposing  its  reaction  to  be  a  live  force  tending  to  rotate  the  cross 
section  about  the  same  center  D.    Let  /  be  the  point  where  any 


filament  in  its  (Hnn-^e  around  the  ring  pat^sfs  th:onirh  tliis  section, 
any  i)oint  of  which,  above  D  E^  will  obviously  be  brought  nearer 
the  axis,  A  By  and  any  point  below  removed  farther  from  the 
axis  by  a  downward  angular  motion  about  jD,  and  as  in  this  cross 
section,  so  throughout  the  ring,  as  the  conditions  are  everywhere 
the  same.  Wherefore,  it  •  follows  that  any  circular  filament,  of 
which  /is  representative,  if  above  i?^,  will  have  its  radius  dimin- 
ished, and  if  below,  increased,  by  such  angular  motion,  causing 
compression  of  that  filament  in  one  case,  and  extension  in  the 
other,  with  corresponding  strains.  As  the  line,  DE^  separates  one 
class  of  filaments  from  the  other,  and  is  the  line  of  no  strain,  it  will 
be  known  as  the  neutral  line.  Let  d  be  the  small  angle  through 
which  the  particles  of  the  cross  section  are  deflected ;  let  a  be  the 
angular  distance  of  the  point  7,  at  the  center  of  motion,  />,  from  the 
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line,  D  E ;  let  c  be  its  radius  vector,  D  /,  and  let  R  be  the  distance 
of  D  from  AJB,i  e.,  DK  Then  the  radius,  IH^  of  the  circular 
filament  /=  ^  —  c  cos  a.  When  the  section  is  displaced  through 
the  angle  0y  I  moves  through  a  distance,  c^,  and  in  so  doing  alters 
its  distance  from  the  axis  A  Bj  by  the  small  quantity  ±  {IE  —I  H') 
-  cS  X  sin  {a  nearly),  (because  6  is  so  small),  t.  e.,  the  radius  of 
the  filament  has  been  changed  by  the  quantity,  cd  sin  a,  or  from 
5  —  c  cos  a  to  -ff  —  c  cos  a  ±  c^  sin  a,  thereby  changing  the  total 

length  of  the  filament  in  the  ratio  of  75 — j-. ,  so  that  if  U  is 

°  M—  6' cos  a 

the  modulus  of    elasticity,  the  unit  strain   in   the  filament   is 

75 =r  f.     Let  a  be  the  angular  distance  of  any  other  fila- 

-R-ccosa     J'  t>  J 

ment  from  D  E^r  its  radius  vector,  and  p  the  unit  strain.     Then 

tB  ^hna  E      ^  p       rO  sin  a  E       cd  ^m  aE       R  —  c  cos  a 

P  =  D and  ^.  =   D ^  D =  -' 

^      R  —  r  cos  a        f       R  —  r  cos  a      R—  ccosa  c  sin  a 

rsina  j.R—ocosa        rslua  ,    .i.    x^  ^  1 

X  ^ ;  or,p  =  f ; X  -^ ;  and,  if  ^A  be 

B—r  cos  a        ^  csma  lir  cos  a  ^        ' 

the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  filament  in  which  the  unit 

strain  is  />,  the  total  strain  in  that  filament  will  he  ^A  x  pj  or 

n     j.R—  c  cos  a     6Ar  sin  or     t.^        .  -        ,  ,      j^  .      ji  jp  n 

aP  =zf ; X  -=c .  Now,  if  we  take  EA  and  ED  as 

•^       c  sm  a        R'-T  cos  a 

coordinate  axes,  and  refer  the  position  of  a  filament  to  them,  making 

JP-D  the  axis  of  «,  we  see  that  ^  —  c  cos  a  ^DE—  t)  O  —  0E  = 

aj*,  and  c  sin  d  =  i?  7  sin  a  =  Z  <r  =  y\  and  in  general,  J?  —  r  cos 

('   x'  \  ^A  y 
f—A ^.* 

Having  thus  deduced  a  formula  for  the  strain  in  any  filament,  in 
terms  of  the  strain  in  a  particular  one,  it  remains  to  discover  in  what 
manner  these  strains  are  related  to  the  external  forces  which  cause 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  the  ring  to  be  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of 
axial  planes  making  an  angle  dd  (differential  6)  with  each  other, 
into  elementary  segments,  somewhat  similar  to  the  segments  of  a 
tube  expander,  each  of  which  is  so  small  that  the  arc  of  the  abut- 
ment circle  on  which  it  rests  is  a  straight  line.  Let  BC D  E^  Fig. 
7,  be  the  plan  of  such  a  segment,  A  being  the  axis  of  the  ring, 

*  In  this  expression  x  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  center  of  motion,  Z>« 
•od  y  depends  only  on  its  vertical  position.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary,  and 
fortanately  so,  to  pnsli  the  inquiry  further  than  to  establish  the  horizofitcU  plane 
b  which  the  poiot  D  lies. 
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and  A  (7 and  AD  the  traces  of  the  axial  planes  which  cnt  out  the 
segment  from  the  rtng.     Xow,  this  wedge-shaped  body  BCD  Ej 

the  angle    of   whose 
j^  -^^1#'"^7  end    faces    CB    and 

D  Eisdd,  is  held  in 
^^ place  against  external 
^  force  by  its  attach- 
ment to  the  faces  of 
the  two  neighboring 
segments,  whose  effect 
will  be  exactly  reproduced  if  we  apply  to  the  ends  of  each  filament 
in  B  CD  E,  found  in  the  sections  CB  and  D  E^^  little  force,  the 
same  in  character  and  amount  as  the  strain  existing  in  that  filament 
throughout  its  length.  Let  FFhe  two  such  forces  applied  at  the 
ends  of  a  filament.  As  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
planes  B  (7  and  D  E^  they  must  be  horizontal,  and  therefore,  if  we 
compound  them,  their  resultant  G  will  also  be  horizontal.  If  6P 
is  the  value  of  F^  the  resultant  of  two  such  forces  making  an  angle 
dd  with  each  other  will  be ^6P sin  ^  dd.  But  ^m^  dB  =  \  dOj so  we 
have  G  =  iSPl  dd  =  6P  dd.  In  like  manner  every  other  pair 
of  forces  acting  on  the  segment  may  be  compounded.     Replacing 

SAy 


do. 


Let  Fig. 


8   rep- 


6P  by  its  value  we  have  G  =  (/--}   —j 

resent  a  vertical  and  axial  section  through  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ment CBD  E,  Fig.  7.  Let  J^/>  R 
A  B  he  the  horizontal  line  /''"^^*^  -i^' 
passing  through  the  center 
of  deflection  of  the  seg- 
ment ;  that  is  the  neutral 
line.  Then,  at  every  point 
of  this  section  there  is 
applied  an  elementary  hori- 
zontal force  in  the  plane  of  the  cross  section  of  which  G  is  repre- 
sentative, all  forces  above  A  B  acting  in  one  direction,  all  below  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  elementary  reaction  of  the  abutment 
on  this  segment,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the  other  elementary 
external  forces  acting  on  it  arc  equal  to  each  other  and  opposite  in 
direction,  and  therefore  form  a  **  couple,"  which  can  only  be 
balanced  by  another  couple*  ;  consequently  the  elementary  forces 


♦  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  7th  Ed.,  p.  200. 
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G  applied  to  the  cross  section  Fig.  8,  must  also  form  a  couple,  i.  e,, 
the  sura  of  all  the  forces  above  ^  5  must  equal  the  sum  of  all  the 

forces  below  it,  or  2  ff—    ^  ddj  for  the  upper  portion  must 

equal  the  corresponding  quantity  for  the  lower  portion,  which  will 

be  the  ease  when  2  (— 4~")  =  ^  C'^^x'^^)'  ^"^  ^^''^  '^ 
the  condition  which  serves  to  establish  the  position  of  the  neutral 
hne  A  B.  This  detenni nation,  can,  however,  only  be  inade  by 
trial,  though  the  neutral  line  passes  more  nearly  through  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  section,  as  the  mean  radius  of  the  ring  is  greater, 
and  therefore,  varies  less  for  the  particular  points  of  its  cross- 
section,  i.  e.j  X  varies  less.  Grant  that  the  line  A  B^  Fig.  8,  is 
properly  placed  and  let  C  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  force . 
G^,  then  its  lever  arm  with  respect  to  the  center  of  motion  which 
is  somewhere  on  the  lino  A  B  ia  C  E  or  y  and  the  moment  of  G 

x'        SAv  x*     SAu^ 

will  be  /— ,  dO ^-  x  y  —  f—f- ^  dd  and  the  total  moment 

'^   y  X         ^      *^  y        X 

x'              dAu^ 
of  resistance  will  he  f  -r  dd  2 ,  and  it  is  this  moment  which 

is  to  be  equated  with  the  moment  of  the  external  forces  acting 
on  the  segment  and  causing  its  angular  deflection.  This  latter 
moment,  being  the  moment  of  a  couple,  is  the  same  wherever 
the  center  of  moments  be  taken.  For  convenience,  let  us  take 
that  point  for  a  center,  in  which  the  line  of  reaction  of  the 
abutment  cuts  the  neutral  line  A  B  &t  H  Fig.  -8.  Let  iJ^j  be 
the  total  magnitude  of  one  set  of  forces  and  Bi  the 
radius  of   its    line    of    application.      Then  the  force   per  linear 

K 
nnit  of  circumference  will  be  -9— W-.     The  length  of  the  arc  of  this 

line  of  application,  which  lies  on  the  elementary  segment,  whose 
sides  meet  in  the  axis  at  an  angle  dO^  is  Bi  dO ;  and  the  force  cor- 

responding  thereto  will  \>q  B^dO  x  -^r-^^-=    J  -,  and  if  the  lever 

arm  of  this  force,  with  respect  to  the  center  of  moments  as  above, 

is  nt,  we  shall  have  for  the  elementary  moment  —^^ — ;  and  if  we 

take  2[F'n)  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  total 
force  by  the  lever  arm  of  any  one  of  its  elements,  we  shall  have  for 

the  total  external  moment, ^-^ •     Now  this  is  equal  to  the 
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moment  of  internal  resistance,  or  f  —  dG2  (  — ^)  =  — Kr-^ — ' 

y  \   X   /  271 

or  /-!  2  (^^')  =  ^-^'     I"  *!"«  formula  2  {Fn)  depends 

the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  2  ( —j  on  the  form  of  the 

cross  section  of  the  ring ;  x'  and  y'  are  arbitrary  coordinates,  and 
when  assumed,  the  value  off  corresponding,  is  the  unit  strain 
at  the  point  of  the  ring  which  they  serve  to  determine,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hypothesis  by  which  they  were  introduced.     If  we 

examine  Fig.  6  we  see  that  for  any  point  in  the  section,  -  =  tan- 
gent of  the  angular  distance  of  that  point,  at  the  center,  ^,  from 
the  neutral  line,  DK     Calling  this  angle  6,  we  have  -,  =  tan  0, 

X 

andy*-2  f — ^  j  =  — | — -  tan  0,  or  the  strain  at  any  point  is  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of  the  direction  angle  of  that  point. 

Fig.  9  is  a  semi-section  of  the  given  ring  drawn  to  scale.  AB 
represents  both  the  horizontal  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  section,  and  the  "  neutral  line  *'  before  mentioned,  as  their 
proximity  prevents  their  separate  delineation.    The  surface  of  the 


-yL 


JC 


ring  exposed  to  direct  pressure  is  that  whose  outline  is  the  irregular 
line,  E F  GH.  The  arrows  (1),  (2)  and  (iV),  show  the  positions  of 
the  resultants  of  the  pressures  on  the  portions  EFy  F  G,  and  GS^ 
respectively.  The  thin  strip  lying  under  FG H  i&  a.  section  of 
the  ^"  copper  sheet,  which  is  riveted  to  the  ring,  IZ  being  a  rivet- 
hole.     (M)  is  the  force  applied  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  rivets  bv 
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the  tension  in  that  sheet,  and  as  HIG  makes  an  angle  of  30**  with 
tlie  horizon  the  total  amount  of  force  taken  up  by  the  rivets  is 
iwice  the  total  downward  pressure  on  that  sheet,  regarding  it  as 
perfectly  flexible,  which  it  practically  is,  under  a  heavy  pressure. 
Xow,  the  only  thing  wanting  in  the  circumstances  of  the  given 
ring,  to  make  the  formula  deduced  applicable,  is  the  continuity 
of  the  rivet  circle  and  the  abutment  circle,  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  rivets  in  the  one  case,  and  the  points  of  support  in  the  other, 
were  sufiicient  in  number  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
is  practically  the  same  as  if  they  were  infinite  in  number.  Force 
(1)  is  horizontal,  (2)  vertical;  M  is  resolved  into  (5) — horizontal, 
and  (6),  vertical ;  N\x\\.o  (8),  horizontal,  and  (4),  vertical. 

(1)  =  11603  lbs. 

(2)  =  37410  " 

(3)  =  iT  X  sin  30^  =  32116    lbs. 

(4)  =  iV^  X  cos  30°  =  55625    *• 

(5)  =  Jf  X  cos  30°  =  339900  '* 

(6)  =  Jf  X  sin  30°  =  196240  ** 

The  first  part  of  the  ring  to  fail  is  that  subjected  to  the  greatest 
tension,  and  this  is  at  the  point  K^  because  its  ^^  direction  angle  " 
with  respect  to  AB  and  the  center  of  the  ring  is  greatest.  The 
coordinates  of  this  point  are  x'  =  33"  and  y'  =  3.25".     Applying 

the  formula  for  direct  unit  strain  a  a^  ^^  have  2(F)  =  (1) 
+  (3)  -  (5)  =  11603  +  32116  -  389900  =  -  296181.  Area  A 
=  129.845  sq.  in.  ^^  2^^28.845  =  ^^^^  ^^'  '^^P'"'" 
aion.    Applying  the  formula  for  induced  unit  strain,       \^    Jr 

in  which  m  represents  the  lever  arms  of  horizontal  forces    with 

respect  to  A  J5,  we  have    Fm  for  (1)  =  —  27963 ;   for  (2)    = 

-  25050  ;    for  (3)  =  248127,  and  -2  {Fm)  =  248127  —  (27963 

+25050)  =  195113,  and  d  ^  y'  ^  3.25.    Moment  of  inertia  /  = 

u  rL^A       A    2{Fm)  d      195113  x  3.25       -  ^^ta  lu 

51574  and       ^^    ;         -,r ^  .  ^„.  =  1850  lbs.   compression. 

2;r/  2;r  X  54.574  ^ 

Total  compression  at  Z"  =  1579  +  1850  =  3429  lbs.   Applying  third 

formula/^,  2(^-^)  =  ^^\  we  have  x'  =  38,  y'  =  3.25,  and 
y      \    X    /         Z7t 

^i""     J  =  1.8143.    C  is  one  point  of  the  abutment  circle  and 

either  it  or  i>  in  J.  £  may  be  taken  as  the  center  of  moments  for 
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the  forces  (2),  (4),  and  (6).  Fn  for  (2)  =  37410  x  3 J  =.  124700 ;  for 
(4)  =  55625  X  6.9  =  383812 ;  for  (6)  =  196240  x  6.5  =1275660 ; 

and    :E{Fn)   =   1784072.     Tlierefore  /  =   3.25   ><   1784072  ^ 

^      ^  '^  27r  X  33  X  1.8143 

15413  lbs.  tension.  Diminishing  this  by , the  3429  lbs.  compression 
already  found,  the  actual  tensile  strain  at  the  point  Ky  is  seen  to  be 
11984  lbs. 

In  conclusion,  a  method  of  calculating  the  quantity  2( — ^  j, 

which  is  a  measure  of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  ring,  will  be  given.  Call  this  quantity  M,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion for  its  value,  replace  SA  by  dx  dy  (differential  area),  and  ^ 

by  the  sign  of  double  integmtion,  and  we  have  Jf  =  —  j/'  dy.  In- 
tegrating with  respect  to  y  from  y^  to  y^,  regarding  x  as  constant, 
v.e  have  f^;  j^^  dy  =  ff  ?^a.)  •  ^^^'is  the  valne 

of  Jffor  a  strip  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  a?,  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  axis  of  y,  whose  width  is  dx  and  whose  length  is  ya  —  j/v  If  the 
strip  crosses   the  axis  of  x,  j^  or  yi  must  of  course  be  negative. 

Integrating  this  value  from  Xt  to  ajj,  we  have  ^^  J^^  *  —  = 
^JSLll^    nap  log  ^  (2.),  which  is  the  value  of  M  for  a  rectangle 

O  Xi 

dx 
whose  length  is  ya  ~"  Vi  ^^d  whose  breadth  is  ajjj  —  a?i .  — -t^  dy 

for  a  triangle,  easily  admits  of  integration,  but  the  result  is  a  very 
tedious  one   to   use.      When  x^  —  a^  ib   small    compared    with 

mean  value   of    Xj   and  a^,  the  nap  log  -^  is  very  nearly  equal 

to  f *  ""  ^  Even  when  x,  -  Xi  is  ^V  of  ^  (a^j  +  ah)  the  error  is 
less  than  one  per  cent.     Let  a^  —  Xi  =  h  (breadth)  and  the  arithmet- 

/Xt%   -f"  Xt\ 

ical  mean   of  oc^  and  a^,  I — ^ — ),  =  ^>  ^^d  substitute  in  (2.),  and 

we  have  M  =         o       ^  ~  (^Oj  which  when  h  is  Ises  than  ^V  ^  is 

quite  accurate  enough  and  much  simpler  than  (2.).  Portions  of  the 
cross  section  other  than  rectangles,  should  be  divided  into  strips  of 
modemte  breadth,  parallel  to  either  axis,  and  mean  values  of  y, 
and  yi  used.     For  incidental  portions  of  small  area,  take  coordin- 
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ites  of  the  ©enter  of  gnTitr  and  use  tlie  formula  J^  = =- 

or — ^i4.i    It  will  be  noticed  that  in  lK)tli  ^^3,)  and  {L)  the 

ralae  of  Jfis  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  divided  bj 
r:  go  tluit  when  J/ and  the  moment  of  inertia  are  calculated  with 
re^pcsct  to  practically  tlje  same  axisv  the  calcnlation  of  the  former 
iDcidentally  involTcs  the  determination  of  the  latter,  without  any 
extra  computation. 
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CCCXIII. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  ENGINES  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURING PURPOSES,  THE  RELATIVE  AREAS 
OP  TEE  CYLINDERS,  AND  THE  REGULATION  OF 
PRESSURE  IN  RECEIVER. 

BT  CHAB.  T.  lUnr,  LAWBXNCK,  XA8ll. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

I.  As  quite  a  number  of  corapound  engines  have  been  already 
introduced,  and  are  running  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  as  a 
great  many  more  must  be  introduced  if  manufacturers  are  to  keep 
anywhere  near  the  leaders  in  steam  engineering  practice,  it  seems 
as  though  we  should  try  to  determine  in  a  more  definite  way  than 
has  heretofore  been  presented,  the  conditions  which  are  proper  for 
the  employment  of  the  three  types  of  engine,  the  High  Pressure, 
Condensing  and  Compound. 

If  steam  is  to  be  used  for  power  exclusively,  the  compound  en- 
gine of  proper  design,  in  its  common  form,  is  now  admitted  by 
nearly  all  to  be  the  most  economical,  especially  if  considered  simply 
with  reference  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  steam,  without  considering 
the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  plant 
over  other  types. 

If  more  or  less  low  pressure  steam  is  required  for  other  pur- 
poses than  power,  this  type  in  a  special  form  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage except  in  such  cases  as  require  nearly  or  quite  the  same 
amount  of  low  pressure  steam  as  would  be  exhausted  from  an 
engine  producing  the  amount  of  power  required.  Such  a  condi- 
tion as  this  might  exist  where  small  amounts  of  power  and  large 
amounts  of  low  pressure  steam  are  required,  as  in  a  dye-house  or 
printery,  or  in  case  a  portion  of  the  power  is  produced  from  water 
and  the  other  portion  from  steam,  the  power  of  the  latter  being 
such  as  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  steam  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  put. 

In  such  cases  as  these  it  would  be  absurd  to  add  a  condensing 
cylinder  to  the  engine,  and  then  supply  the  low  pressure  steam 
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direct  from  the  boilers  through  reducing  valves.  The  proper  tjpe 
to  use  here  would  be  the  simple  high  pressure  engine  for  ordinary 
pressure,  say  up  to  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  above  the  atmosphere. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  of  steam  used  for  power  only,  and 
an  amount  of  low  pressure  steam  used  equivalent  to  the  whole 
amount  exhausted  from  the  engine,  lie  nearly  all  the  cases  of  ordi- 
nary practice. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  determine  which  type  is  proper  to  use  if  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  steam  from  the  engine  can  be  used  for 
heating  purposes. 

As  we  have  no  records  of  experiments  extensive  enough  to  solve 
this  problem,  we  must  make  certain  assumptions  which  are  based 
npon  experiment  and  practice,  and  from  these  assumptions  deduce 
our  results. 

Let  us  assume  a  plant  of  1,000  I.  H.  P.,  the  engine  for  each  case 
being  a  pair  of  tandem  compounds,  a  pair  of  single  cylinder  con- 
densing, and  a  pair  of  non-condensingengines.  The  results  worked 
out  would  be  about  the  same  for  a  single  engine  of  each  kind,  500 
E  P.,  except  that  the  condensing  engine  could  run  only  as  full 
condensing  or  one-half  condensing. 

The  items  of  cost  for  running  such  plants  are  fuel,  attendance  of 
engines  and  boilers,  oil,  waste  and  supplies,  depreciation,  repairs, 
interest,  taxation  and  insurance. 

Tlie  fuel  consumption  per  indicated*  horse-power  per  hour  is 
sliown  in  the  following  table.  The  total  consumption  per  I.  H.  P. 
per  hour  is  the  total  amount  burned,  and  is  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  power  if  no  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  purposes. 
Tlie  net  consumption  per  I.  H,  P.  per  hour  is  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  power  after  deducting  a  weight  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  exhaust  steam  used  for  heating  purposes. 

The  conditions  for  running  are  assumed  as  follows : — The  com- 
ponnd  engine  is  to  run  with  100  lbs.  initial  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere,  the  receiver  pressure  to  be  5  lbs.  The  condensing 
engine  to  have  an  initial  pressure  of  80  lbs.,  and  if  a  portion  is  run 
high  pressure,  that  portion  is  to  exhaust  against  5  lbs.  back  press- 
nre.  The  high  pressure  engine  to  run  with  an  initial  pressure  of 
100  lbs.,  and  to  exhaust  against  a  back  pressure  of  6  lbs.  All 
pressures  hero  given  will  be  above  the  atmosphere  unless  other- 
wise specified.  The  temperature  of  feed  water  is  taken  at  100° 
Fahr. 

The  coal  consumption  per  L  H.  P.  per  hour,  when  the  engines 
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are  running  with  steam  used  for  power  only,  are  taken  as  If  lbs, 
for  the  compound,  2^  lbs.  for  the  condensing,  and  3  lbs.  for  the 
liigh  pressure  engines,  and  these  figures  will  be  conceded  by  engin- 
eers in  general  to  be  fair  values  to  work  with  for  the  best  constructed 
engines  and  boilers  for  each  type. 


TABLE  I. 

8H0WIN0  OBOBB  AND  NET  COAL    CONSUMPTION    IN  LBS.    PER  INDICATED  HORSE 

POWER  PER  HOUR. 


Column  1. 

2 
COMF< 

8 

ODND. 

4 

6* 

6 

7 

8 

Bnoinb. 

CONDBNSINQ. 

HioH  Pbessubx. 

If 
si.- 

Pi 
III 

f  coal  per  T.  H. 
hour,  deducting 
equivalent    to 
steam  used. 

«1 

li'l 

f  coal  per  I.  H. 
tionr,  deducting 
equivalent   to 
steam  u»ed. 

a 

Hi 

Lbs.  of  coal  per  I.  H. 
P.  per  hour,  deducting 
amount   equivalent    to 
exhaust  steam  used. 

Per  cc 
Steam  u 
Purpose 

i3 

1    Lbs.o 
P.  per 
amount 
1  exhaust 

1    Lbs.o 
P.   per 
charged 

Lbs.o 
P.  per 
amount 
exhaust 

Fall  CondV 

0 

1,75 

1.75 

2.60 

2.60 

^  (3.62 

3.00 

3.00 

10 

1.88 

1.66 

2.56 

-•g  -^2.40 

2.78 

20 

3.00 

1.65 

2.60 

jJCoMd'g 
2.06 

o     2.17 

2.55 

25 

3.06 

1.50 

2.63 

5«  (2.19 

2.44 

80 

2.18 

1.45 

2.65 

-*•'§  -^2.08 

2  33 

;40 

2.25 

1.35 

2.70 

HCond'g 

5  (1.85 

^ 
p 

2.10 

60 

2.38 

1.25 

2.75 

}       1.68 

.u>  (1.75 

« 

1.88 

60 

2.m 

1.15 

2.80 

-^'g  h.5S 

a 

1.65 

70 

3,63 

1.05 

2.85 

UCond'g 
}       1.19 

S  (1.30 

r5 

1  43 

75 

2.09 

1.00 

2.88 

•a  fi.3i 

1.31 

80 

2.75 

.95 

2.90 

\  Full  High  Pres. 

Ssjl.20 
=£1    .98 

1.20 

90      , 

^^.ss 

.85 

2.95 

(            0.75 

.98 

100      1 

H,m 

.75 

8.00 

S.     [   .75 

.75 

Cohirans  3,  5,  6  and  8  are  shown  graphically  on  Fig.  11,  page 
52. 

Explanation  of  Table  I. 

When  steam  is  used  for  power  only,  the  coal  consumption  is 
shown  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

In  Ool.  2  is  given  the  gross  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  for  the 
compound  engine  which  is  found  thus :  Supposing  lOji  of  the  steam 
exhausted  from  the  high  pressure  cylinder  is  taken  from  the  re- 
ceiver, then  90^  of  the  whole  steam  admitted  to  high  pressure 
cylinder  will  be  used  as  in  a  regular  compound,  and  lOjif  of  the 
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gteam  admitted  will  be  used  as  in  a  high  pressure  engiue,  and  the 
total  eonsnniption  will  be 


1.75  X  .9  =  L575 
3.00  X  1.  X    .3 

1.876  say  1.88  lbs., 


tnJ  80  on  for  each  ]>er  cent,  taken  from  receiver. 

Col.  4  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  Col.  2. 

In  Col.  3  is  given  the  net  weight  to  cliarge  to  power.  For  the 
compound  engine  it  is  obtained  thus :  Starting  at  lOO"*  temperature 
of  feed  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  make  one  lb.  of  steam  at 
100  lbs.  will  be  1,117  thermal  units. 

The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of  steam  at 
5  lbs.  pressure  from  100*"  Fahr.  is  1,083  thermal  units. 

The  amount  of  heat  to  charge  to  power  if  the  steam  is  admitted 
at  100  lbs.  pressure,  and  exhausted  and  used  at  5  lbs.  pressure  will 
be  1,117  -  1,083  =  34  T.  U.  per  lb.  of  steam,  or  34  -4-  1,117  = 
.0307  of  the  total  amount  admitted. 

Besides  the  change  of  about  3^,  due  to  the  difference  in  pressure 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  stroke,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of 
cylinder  condensation,  and  condensation  in  the  jackets.  These  are 
very  indefinite  quantities,  and  will  seriously  affect  the  amount  of 
coal  to  be  charged  to  power.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  con- 
densation by  passing  the  steam  through  an  engine,  or  "passing  it 
through  pressure  regulators  and  pipes,  should  be  charged  to  the 
power.  Let  us  assume  that  20^  of  the  steam  apparently  evaporated 
passes  from  each  cylinder  in  the  form  of  water,  and  that  5^  of  the 
total  weight  of  steam  used  is  condensed  in  the  jackets,  making  a 
total  loss  by  condensation  of  25^.  This  added  to  3^,  the  amount 
of  heat  due  to  the  difference  in  pressures,  makes  a  total  loss  of  28^. 
If  we  call  the  loss  by  condensation  in  pipes  and  passing  by  through 
regulators  S^,  we  shall  have  a  difference  or  net  charge  of  25^  to 
make  to  the  engine  or  to  power. 

If  these  assumptions  are  not  exactly  correct,  it  will  make  no 
serious  error  in  the  comparative  results  to  follow.  For  when  we 
consider  the  steam  as  used  for  power  only,  the  coal  per  I.  IT.  P.  per 
hour.  If,  2i  and  3  lbs.,  includes  all  losses  of  whatever  sort,  and 
when  we  get  to  lOOj^  of  exhaust  steam  used  for  heating  purposes, 
the  compound  and  condensing  engines  then  become  high  pressure 
non-condensing  engines,  and  our  results  here  for  coal  consumption 
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and  everything  based  on  coal  consumption,  must  be  the  same,  and 
although  the  actual  results  may  vary  somewhat  with  different 
allowances  for  condensation,  the  relative  results  which  we  are  after 
principally  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 

We  get  then  the  amount  of  steam  to  charge  to  power  for  the 
compound  engine,  \0^  being  taken  from  the  receiver,  thus 

1.75  X  .9  =  1.575 
3.00  X  25  X  .1  =    .075 


1.660  lbs., 

and  so  on  for  each  per  cent,  taken  from  the  receiver. 

Cols.  3,  5, 6  and  8  are  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

Table  I.  and  the  straight  lines  in  Fig.  11  show  the  coal  consump- 
tion per  I  H.  P.  per  hour  when  certain  per  cents  of  exhaust  steam 
are  used  for  heating  purposes,  but  as  the  amount  of  coal  per  H.  P. 
varies  in  the  three  types,  so  must  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 


Fig.  11. 

OrdlnateB  show  Per  Centage  of  Exhaust  Steam  used 
for  Various  Heating  Purposes,  also  lbs.  of  Exhaust  Steam 
used  per  L  H.  P.  per  hour,  shown  In  dotted  lines. 

Abscissae  show  lbs.  of  Coal  per  1  H.  P.  per  hour, 
steam  used  for  heating  purposes  not  charged  to  Engliw. 
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• 
and  exhamfited  vary,  and  thus  the  corresponding  per  cents  of 
exhaost  steam  used  from  each  epgine  are  not  eqnal  quantities.  If 
we  had  a  case  in  hand  of  a  certain  amount  of  low  pressure  steam 
required,  to  find  the  proper  engine  to  use  we  should  have  to  deal 
with  uniform  weights  of  exhaust  steam  instead  of  per  cents^  and 
the  curved  dotted  lines  on  Fig.  11  show  the  pounds  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  when  certain  weights  of  exhaust 
steam  are  used  for  heating  purpof^es.  One  pound  of  coal  is  here 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  10  lbs  of  water  evaporated  and 
(10x.75=)  7.5  lbs.  of  steam  exhausted. 

If  it  is  neceseary  to  make  steam  for  other  purposes  than  power, 

azMJ  if  this  steam  can   be  passed   through  the  engine  before  being 

used  for  other   purposes,   then   all   the  expense   that  should  I>e 

diarged  to  power  is  the  weights  of  coal  which  we  have  in  columns 

Zy  5,  6  and  8,  table  L,  a  portion  of  the  attendance  on  boilers  and  a 

portion  of  tlie  cost  of  boiler  plant  for  depreciation,  repairs,  interest, 

taxation  and  insurance,  this  portion  being  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 

fall  cost  of  attendance  and  depreciation,  repairs,  etc.,  of  the  boiler 

plant  as  the  weight  of  coal  charged  to  the  engine  is  to  the  gross 

w^ht  conanmed.    To  this  add  the  full  cost  of  attendance   of 

engine,  foil  cost  of  oil,  waste  and  supplies  for  engine,  and  full  cost 

of  engine  plant  for  depreciation,  repairs,  etc. 

This  16  shown  in  Tables  II.,  III.,  IT.  and  Y.,  and  graphically  in 
%.  12. 
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d'R 

25.606 
21.120 
16.668 
12.185 
7.700 

TABLE  ni.    Same  as  Table  n.  except  that  weights  of  exhaust  steam  are  used  instead  of  per  cents. 

85.505 
21,129 
16.668 
12,815 
7.700 
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The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  diagrams  and  tables  are 
that  if  an  amount  of  exhaust  steam  can  be  constantly  used  up  to 
about  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  exhausted  from  a . 
high  pressure  engine,  the  most  economical  plant  to  put  in  would 
be  a  special  form  of  compound  engine ;  but  if  more  than  80  to  85^ 
of  the  exhaust  could  be  used  for  lieating  purposes,  then  the  proper 
type  would  be  the  high-pressure  non-condensing.  The  condensing 
engine,  running  with  a  portion  high-pressure,  comes  between  the 
compound  and  non-condensing  in  running  expense  below  75  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  used,  and  above  75  percent, 
used  it  becomes  a  regular  non-condensing  engine. 

If  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  used  were  a  variable,  but 
averaged  more  than  would  allow  for  equal  cylinder  on  a  compound 
engine,  the  proper  type  of  engine  to  use  would  still  be  the  non- 
condensing.  If  the  average  of  the  variable  amount  fell  below  that 
amount  which  would  allow  for  equal  cylinders  on  a  compound, 
then  the  proper  type  to  use  would  be  the  compound  engine.  (For 
these  amounts  see  later  on.) 

There  is  one  advantage  of  the  compound  over  the  non-condens- 
ing with  variable  amounts  of  exhaust  steam  used,  viz; :  The  low 
pressure  cylinder,  being  arranged  for  a  variable  cut-ofif,  can  control 
the  variation,  thus  making  use  of  all  the  steam,  decreasing  the 
amount  used  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder  and  preventing  any 
wasteful  and  unpleasant  blowing-off  of  exhaust  steam. 

The  practical  limit  of  the  average  proportion  of  exhaust  steam 
which  can  be  used  and  still  employ  the  compound  system,  when 
the  quantity  required  is  variable,  is  when  that  proportion  requires 
equal  cylinders  on  the  compound  engine,  and  this  limit  is  estab- 
lished by  the  ability  to  control  the  steam  exhausted  from  the  high 
pressure  cylinder. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  reproduce  right  here  two  indicator 
cards  (Fig.  13),  which  were  taken  from  the  compound  engine  at 
the  Lower  Pacific  Mills,  with  the  44  inch  cylinder  running  high 
pressure  and  the  32  cylinder  low  pressure.  17  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  exhausted  from  the  44  inch  cylinder  being  taken  into  the 
32  inch,  and  83  per  cent,  was  taken  from  the  receiver  for  various 
heating  purposes.  Similar  cards  to  these  have  been  taken  day 
after  day  from  the  engine.  These  cards  show  an  extreme  case  of 
this  method  of  running.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  the  regular  way, 
but  under  the  conditions  then  existing,  it  was  the  most  economical 
way  to  run. 
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11.  Kelative  Abeas  of  Cylindkbs. 

When  steam  is  taken  from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than 
power,  those  purposes  to  which  it  is  put  will  determine  the  average 
pressure  whicli  should  be  maintained  in  the  receiver,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  steam  which  shall  pass  into  the  low  pressure 
cylinder. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  economical  pressure  in  the 


Vrank  Ead-  44  inch  Cyllntler* 


^ 


Crank  End-  32  Inoh  Cy Under, 


receiver  cannot  be  considered  to  any  extent  nor  the  equalization  of 
power  in  the  two  cylinders,  and  that  the  best  form  mechanically 
for  an  engine  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  pair  of  tandem  engines, 
although  there  is  more  care  and  trouble  running  the  tandem  than 
with  the  cross-compound.  ^ 

The  size  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  as  compared  with  the  high 
pressure  will  depend  then  upon  the  average  portion  of  steam 
exhausted  from  the  high  pressure  cylinder  which  is  to  go  into  the 
low  pressure  cylinder,  the  pressure  at  which  it  enters  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  and  upon  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  to  go  into 
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tlie  low  pressure  cylinder.  All  of  these  conditions  are  variable 
within  certain  limits,  and  an  average  must  be  determined  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  each. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  proportions  of  the  cylinders,  we  must 
first  consider  an  engine  wliere  no  steam  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  power,  and  determine  the  proper  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  for 
different  receiver  pressures. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  high  duty  pumping  engines  of  the 
compound  type  have  relative  areas  of  cylinders  of  about  1  to  4  for 
about  100  pounds  boiler  pressure,  and  this  proportion  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  builders  as  proper  when  steam  is  used  for 
power  only.  The  double  compound  marine  engines  which  gave 
very  economical  results,  when  not  compared  with  the  triple  com- 
pounds, have  a  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  of  about  1  to  4  for  90 
pounds  boiler  pressure,  but  these  engines  usually  carry  a  higher 
receiver  pressure  than  would  be  required  when  steam  is  taken 
from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power. 

Some  of  these  engines  whose  ratios  are  1  to  4  have  given 
remarkable  economic  results,  and  so  also  have  those  of  smaller 
ratios,  and  there  is  probably  not  very  much  difference  in  the 
economy  to  be  obtained  between  engines  whose  ratios  of  areas  of 
cylinders  are  anywhere  between  1  to  8  and  1  to  4  with  ordinary 
receiver  and  boiler  pressures.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  cost  of  the  engines,  those  with  the  smaller  ratios  being  less 
expensive  than  those  of  higher  ratios,  and  thus  the  charge  for 
interest  on  plant  and  depreciation  of  same  is  less  for  smaller 
mtios. 
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TABLE  VI. 

fflOWIKG    DIMENSIONS     OF     COMPOUND    ENGINES    USED     FOB     MANUFACTUBINQ 

PURPuSKS. 
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Those  engines  in  the  above  table  which  have  been  tested  have 
shown  excellent  results. 

The  test  of  the  engine  at  the  Wetamoe  Mills,  Fall  River,  by 
Mr.  Barms,  made  on  an  engine  with  unjacketed  cylinders,  gave 
16.28  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  for  the  running  time,  and  this  based 
on  the  stipulated  evaporation  of  10  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal 
would  be  1.63  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  boiler 
pressure  was  about  94,5  lbs.,  and  the  receiver  pressure  about  6.7 
lbs.  in  this  test. 

The  te&t  on  the  Nourse  Mill  engine  by  Mr.  Henthorn,  showed 
the  remarkable  result  of  1.63  lbs  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  includ- 
ing all  coal  or  wood  used  for  starting  and  banking  fires  for  a  week's 
run. 

The  test  lately  made  at  the  Atlantic  Delaine  Mills  showed  also 

*  For  details  of  last  four  engiues,  see  "  London  Engineering/*  July  20,  1888, 
iT  Mechanics,  August  number. 
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remarkable  results  of  1.69  lbs.  eoal  per  L  H.  P.  per  liour.  including 
all  fuel  used  for  a  week's  run.  The  average  boiler  pressure  was 
117  lbs. 

These  last  two  engines  were  evidently  designed  on  the  basis  of 
1  to  4  as  the  proper  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  when  no  steam  is 
taken  from  receiver  except  for  power.  But  when  tested  they  were 
run  as  regular  compound  engines,  no  steam  taken  from  the  receiver 
for  heating  purposes,  and  gave  the  excellent  results  mentioned  with 
much  smaller  ratios  than  1  to  4.  The  tests  made  on  the  two  en- 
gines built  by  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros,  were  10  days  duration.  Of  the 
two  sets  of  figures  given  in  the  table,  the  upper  ones  are  exclusive 
and  the  lower  ones  are  inclusive  of  getting  up  steam.  Boiler 
pressure  not  given  in  report  of  tests. 

With  a  regular  compound  engine  the  cards  from  high  and  low 
pressure  cylinder  will  be  continually  changing  with  reference  to 
each  other.  How  much  more  then  will  be  the  variation  when 
steam  is  taken  from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power.  A 
variation  of  ratio  of  equivalent  relative  volumes  between  1  to  3  and 
1  to  4  would  be  slight  in  an  engine  of  this  sort. 

Considering,  then,  the  above  facts,  1st,  that  the  high  duty  pump- 
ing engines  and  marine  engines  for  a  continuously  uniform  load, 
have  ratio  of  areas  of  about  1  to  4  for  90  to  100  lbs.  boiler  pressure  ; 
2d,  that  the  engines  which  are  used  for  manufacturing,  which  have 
been  tested  with  such  good  results,  average  1  to  3.41  with  boiler 
pressure  from  95  to  120  lbs. ;  3d,  that  the  above  all  run  or  did  run 
in  the  tests  as  regular  compounds ;  4th,  that  when  steam  is  taken 
from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power,  that  the  equiva- 
lent ratio  of  areas  will  change  considerably  in  the  same  engine  for 
different  amounts  of  steam  taken  from  the  receiver ;  it  would  seem 
that  the  proper  ratio  of  ureas  for  a  mean  pressure  in  receiver,  and 
about  100  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  is  not  far  from  1  to  3^.  For,  having 
an  average  equivalent  ratio  of  1  to  3  5,  there  can  be  considerable 
variation  on  eitiier  side  before  getting  beyond  the  limits  of  economy. 

If  1  to  3  were  established  as  an  average  ratio,  and  tlie  power  re- 
quired should  be  considerably  more,  or  the  exhaust  steam  required 
considerably  less  than  the  usual  amount,  we  should  then  have  an 
equivalent  ratio  of  much  less  than  1  to  3  with  small  ratio  of  expan- 
sion in  low  pressure  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  1  to  4  is 
established  as  the  proper  average,  if  considerably  less  power  or  con- 
siderably more  exhaust  steam  is  required  than  usual,  the  equivalent 
ratio  would  be  much  greater  than  1  to  4,  and  thus  we  should  have 
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a  lai^  cylinder  at  larger  cost  with  small  amount  of  power  obtained, 
and  possibly  a  loss  of  economy  with  top  great  expansion  in  low 
pressure  cylinder. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  would  set  the  proper  equivalent 
ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Ratios  of  Asbas  of  Ctlinders. 


Beceiver  Prepare. 

BOILBR  PrESSURB. 

100  lbs. 

185  lbs. 

5  lbs. 
10  lb?. 
15  lbs. 

1    to    8.50 
1    to    8.75 
1    to    4.00 

1     to    4.00 
1    to    4.25 
1    to    4.50 

For  boiler  pressures  above  125  lbs.  the  triple  expansion  engine 
si  ould  be  used  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  pressures. 

With  such  pressure  and  proportions  as  these  we  get  the  best 
resDlts  in  distribution  of  power  and  steam  when  no  steam  is  taken 
from  receiver  for  heating  purposes,  and  of  steam  without  regard  to 
power  when  steam  is  used  from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than 
power. 

Having  determined  as  nearly  as  possible  the  approximate  correct 
proportions  for  an  engine  where  no  steam  is  taken  from  the 
receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  equivalent  ratio  for  such  portion  of  the  steam  as  passes  through 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  multiply  that 
ratio  by  the  per  cent,  of  steam  going  into  low  pressure  cylinder 
after  spch  quantities  are  taken  from  the  receiver  as  are  required  for 
heating  purposes,  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  areas  vehen  any  per  cent,  is 
taken  from  the  receiver.  Thus,  if  25^  of  steam  is  taken  out  from 
the  receiver,  the  average  pressure  of  which  is  5  lbs.,  the  proper 
ratio  of  areas  of  cylinder  would  be  3.5  x  .75  =2.625  for  100  lbs. 
boiler  pressure.    This  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  14  : 

The  tendency  now  that  several  makers  are  competing  on  this 
type  of  engine  will  be  to  produce  the  smallest  engine  possible  to  do 
the  work,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  to  a 
smaller  amount  than  is  proper  for  economy.  They  will  very  rarely 
err  on  the  large  side. 

The  purposes  to  which  exhaust  steam  is  put  sometimes  require 
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a  very  nearly  constant  quantity,  but  in  most  eases  the  quantity 
required  is  quite  variable.  For  instance,  the  slashers  in  a  cotton 
mill  require  very  nearly  constant  supply  of  low  pressure  steam. 
Dye-houses  require  an  extremely  variable  amount  during  the  day, 
and  a  variable  amount  usually  for  different  days  in  the  week. 
Warming  the  buildings  require  a  daily,  also  a  monthly  variation  in 
amount  of  steam  required. 

In  designing  an  engine,  from  the  receiver  of  which,  between  the 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  steam  is  to  be  taken  for  various 


Fig.  14. 

Ordinates  show  Per  Cento  of  Exhaust  Steam  taken 
from  Receiver. 

Abscissae  show  Area  of  Low  Preasare  Cylinder  call- 
ing Area  of  High  Pressure  Cylinder  One. 


heating  purposes  after  it  has  done  work  by  expansion  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  we  must  consider  the  quantity  or  relative  volume 
of  steam  required  for  such  purposes,  the  pressure  at  which  it  is 
required,  and  the  variations  in  such  quantities  before  we  can  prop- 
erly say  what  the  size  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  shall  be  compared 
with  the  high  pressure. 

We  may  have  a  problem  with  one  or  two  constants  with  one 
variable  or  more.  If  the  variables  become  numerous  we  can  then 
only  solve  the  problem  by  the  "  method  of  approximation." 

To  show  the  practical  use  of  Fig.  14,  let  us  consider  a  few  eases  : 
Case  T. — Plain  Coiton  Mill,  Steam  used  for  running  engine  and 
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for  dressing  during  the  whole  year,  and  for  heating  the  mills  for 
about  five  months. 

Avei*age  amount  of  power  required  for  1,000  spindles  on  30's 
yam,  18  H.  P.  Amount  of  coal  required  per  1,000  spindles  for 
heating  and  slashing  for  middle  New  England  about  13  tons. 
About  30^  of  this,  or  4  tons,  is  used  for  slashing,  the  consumption 
of  which  extends  through  entire  year.  The  remaining  9  tons  are 
nsed  for  heating  during  the  fiye  cold  months. 

A  tons  =  8,960  lbs.  for  308  days  =  29.09  lbs.  per  day  of  10 
hours  =  2.91  lbs.  per  hour  for  7  months. 

9  tons  =  20,160  lbs.  for  say  150  days,  including  Sundays,  =  i34:.4 
Ibe.  per  day.  About  one-third  of  this  would  be  burned  when  engine 
was  not  running,  leaving  134.4  x  |  =  89.6  lbs.  for  10  hours  when 
engine  was  run,  or  8.96  lbs.  per  hour.  2.91  +  8.96  =  1187  lbs.  for 
5  months. 

2.91  X  7  =  20.37 
11.87  X  5  =  59.35 


79.72  H-  12  =  6.64  lbs.   per  hour,  average   for 
twelve  months. 

As  there  remains  for  useful  work  at  exhaust  only  about  75^  of 
tlie  steam  evaporated  or  admitted  to  engine,  the  amount  admitted 
to  engine  per  hour  must  equal  6.64  -4-  75  =  8.85  lbs. 

8.85  lbs.® 2.05  lbs.  per  H.  P.  =  4.32  average  equivalent  H.  P. of 
exhaust  steam  used  for  12  months  per  1,000  spindles. 

4.28  -f- 18  =  .24  or  24^  of  exhaust  steam  is  used  leaving  76^  to 
go  into  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  ratio  of  areas  of  low  and  high 
pressure  cylinders  should  then  be,  for  5  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver 
3.5  X  .76  =  2.66  for  5  lbs.  receiver  pressure,  or  4.0  x  .76  =  3.04 
for  15  lbs.  receiver  pressure. 

Case  II. — Like  Case  I.,  with  an  addition  of  steam  required  through- 
oat  the  year  for  yarn  dyeing  and  small  addition  of  power.  These 
would  of  course  vary  with  the  size  of  dye-house  and  quality  of 
work  done,  and  for  each  case  must  be  considered  separately.  The 
example  given  is  worked  through  from  data  obtained  from  an 
actual  case. 

In  the  case  in  hand  the  yarn  dyed  averaged  numbers  29's,  and 
the  amount  dyed  was  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
a  40,000  spindle  mill  on  the  average  number  given.  The  amount 
of  coal  burned  to  do  this  work  was  13.9  tons  per  week ;  8  tons  of 
this  was  burned  when  the  engine  was  running,  and  5.9  tons  was 
burned  at  night  and  during  the  noon  hour. 
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8  tons  =  17,970  lbs.  for  60  hours  =  very  nearly  300  lbs.  per  hour. 

800  4-  40  =  7.5  per  hour  per  1,000  spindles. 

In  Case  I.  wo  had  coal  consumed  for  heating  8.96  lbs.,  and  for 
slashing  2.91  lbs.  per  1,000  spindles  per  hour  =  11.87  lbs*  for  5 
months,,  and  for  slashing  alone  2.91  lbs.  per  hour  per  1,000  spindles 
for  7  aionths. 

For  Case  II.  we  shall  have  11.87  +  7.5  =  19.37  for  5  months, 
and  2.91  -f  7.5  =  10.41  for  7  months. 

19.37  X  5  =  96.85 
•  10.41  X  7  =  72.87 


months. 


169.72  -4- 12  =  14.14  lbs.  per  hour  average  for  12 


1414  ~  .75  =  18.85  lbs.  per  hour  admitted  to  engine. 

18.85  lbs.  at  2.30  lbs.  per  H.  P.  =  8.20  H.  P.  average  for  12 
months. 

The  power  required  for  this  mill  and  dye-house  would  be  about 
19  H.  P.  per  1,000  spindles. 

8.20  -I- 19  =  .43  or  43j^  of  exhaust  steam  could  be  used  from  re- 
ceiver, leaving  67^  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  ratio  of 
areas  of  cylinders  shall  then  be  for  about  5  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver 
1  to  3.5  X  .57  =  1  to  2.00,  or  1  to  4  x  .57  =  1  to  2.28  for  about  15 
lbs.  receiver  pressure. 

Case  III. — Engine  at  Lower  Pacific  Mills. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Cylinders.  DUun.  Stroke.  Volume.  Batioe  of  Areas  and  Volumes. 

ca.  ft. 
SrnaU.  83"  72"  88.6  1  to 

Large.  44"  72"  68.4  1.89 

The  various  conditions  under  which  this  engine  is  run  are  as 
follows : 

1st.  To  run  when  very  little  steam  is  taken  from  receiver. 

2d.  Ordinary  running,  summer  time,  with  moderate  quantity  of 
steam  taken  from  receiver  for  dyeing,  slashing,  wool  washing,  etc. 

3d.  Ordinary  running,  winter  time,  with  large  quantity  of 
steam  taken  from  receiver  for  dyeing,  heating  mills,  slashing,  wool 
washing,  etc. 

4th.  Extra  steam  power  required  in  case  of  high  or  low  water. 

The  first  set  of  conditions  happens  occasionally  on  Saturdays 
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when  dye-hou8e  is  not  running.  If  it  be  in  summer  time  only 
about  50  H.  P.  of  exhaust  steam  is  required  from  receiver.  If  the 
initial  pressure  is  100  lbs.,  as  it  will  be  soon,  the  cut  oflf  on  32" 
cylinder  at  0.3  and  44"  cylinder  at  0.5,  the  engine  would  develop 
about  950  H.  P.,  and  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  re 
ceiver  could  equal  about  50  H.  P.  The  dye-house  being  stopped 
the  full  power  of  engine  is  not  required. 

Ordinary  running  in  summer  time  requires  about  1,000  H.  P. 
from  engine,  and  450  H.  P.  of  exhaust  steam  from  receiver  for  the 
yarious  heating  purposes.  With  a  cut-off  of  0.40  in  32"  cylinder, 
and  0.35  in  44"  cylinder,  the  power  developed  would  be  about  1,050 
fl.  P.,  and  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  steam  could  be  taken 
from  receiver. 

Ordinary  running  in  winter  time  requires  about  1,000  H.  P.,  and 
600  H.  P.  of  steam  from  the  receiver  for  the  various  heating  pur- 
poscF.  With  0.45  cut-off  on  32''  cylinder,  and  0.25  on  44"  cylinder, 
tlie  engine  will  develop  about  1,030  H.  P.,  and  600  H.  P.  of  exhaust 
steam  can  be  taken  from  receiver. 

When  extra  steam  power  is  required,  either  or  both  cylinders  can 
be  run  as  high  pressure  condensing. 

The  engine  in  its  present  condition  is  just  one-half  its  proposed 
power  when  running  compound,  the  full  plan  being,  as  additional 
power  is  required,  to  make  it  into  a  pair  of  tandem  compounds,  und 
when  this  is  done  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  steam  can  be 
taken  from  the  receiver  with  much  shorter  cut-offs  on  32  inch  cylin- 
ders than  have  been  indicated  above. 

As  we  have  been  limited  to  75  lbs,  boiler  pressui^e  on  the  old 
boilers,  we  have  run  nearly  all  the  time  in  winter  with  the  44  inch 
cylinder  high  pressure,  and  32  inch  low.  The  cards  when  running 
this  way,  with  83  per  cent,  of  exhaust  from  44  inch  cylinder,  taken 
from  receiver  for  heating  purposes,  are  shown  on  page  59. 

Average  per  cent,  taken  from  receiver  for  7  months  450  -t-  1,000 
=  .45. 

Average  per  cent,  taken  from  receiver  for  5  months  600  -4-  1,000 
=  .60. 

Thus  leaving  55^^  for  7  months  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder, 
and  40^  for  5  months  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder. 

.65  X  7  =  3.85 
.40  X  5  =  2.00 


5.85  -4^  12  =  .49. 
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3.75  X  .49  =  1.84  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders.  It  is  intended  to 
carry  about  10  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver. 

Case  IV. — A  coarse  cotton  mill,  dyeing  about  75  per  cent,  of 
product  in  yarn  and  stock. 

The  actual  figures  for  a  year's  run  are  given  below.  The  coal 
consumption  per  1,000  spindles  per  year  for  heating  mills,  dyeing 
and  slashing  was  90  tons  Cumberland  coal.  If  we  take  the  amount 
required  for  heating  and  slashing  at  18  tons  per  year  per  1,000 
spindles  for  coarse  work,  M-e  shall  have  90  —  18  =  72  tons  per 
1,000  spindles  to  charge  to  dye-house.  72  tons  =  161,280  lbs.  for 
308  days  =  524  lbs.  per  day.  About  20  per  cent,  of  this  is  burned 
when  engine  would  not  be  running,  leaving  524  —  104.8  =  419.2 
11)6.  for  10  houi-s  run  =  41.92  lbs.  per  hour.  18  x  .30  =  5.4  tons 
used  for  slashing  =  12,096  lbs.  for  808  days  =  39.3  lbs.  per  day  = 
3.93  lbs.  per  hour. 

41.92  +  3.93  =  45.85  lbs.  per  hour  for  slashing  and  dyeing  for  7 
months. 

18.  X  .70  =  12.6  tons  used  for  heating  mills  =  28,224  lbs.  for 
150  days  =  188  lbs.  per  day.  About  one-third  of  this  would  be 
bnrned  when  engine  was  not  running,  leaving  125  lbs.  for  10  hours 
run,  or  12.5  lbs.  per  hour. 

45.85  +  12.5  =  58.35  lbs.  for  heating,  dyeing  and  slashing  for  5 
months. 

45.85  X  7  =  320.95 
58.35  X  5  =  291.75 


612.70  -^  12  =  51.06  lbs.  per  hour  average 
for  12  months.  51.06  -h  .75  =  68.08  "      "      *'        " 

'*        "  admitted  to  engine. 

68.08  lbs.  at  2.85  lbs.  coal  per  H.  P.  per  hour  =  23.89,  average 
equivalent  H,  P.  of  exhaust  steam  used  throughout  the  year  per 
1,000  spindles. 

The  actual  power  required  to  drive  everything,  including  dye- 
house,  was  27  H.  P.  per  1,000  spindles  in  this  case. 

23.89  -^  27  =  .88,  or  88^  of  the  exhaust  steam  can  be  used  on 
an  average  for  the  entire  year. 

The  proper  type  of  engine  to  use  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  a 
high  pressure  non-condensing,  from  which  84^  of  the  exhaust  steam 
could  be  used  on  an  average  throughout  the  entire  year. 

In  the  above  calculations  various  amounts  of  coal  per  H.  P.  per 
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hour  have  been  used,  as  has  been  shown  in  table  I.,  page  50,  which 
would  be  required  for  various  per  cents,  of  exhaust  steam  used, 
and  all  boiler  pressures  have  been  assumed  at  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

III.  Regulation  of  Receiveb  Pbessuee. 

As  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  the  receiver  is 
necessarily  a  variable  if  the  cut-oiF  in  low  pressure  cylinder  is  con- 
stant, the  receiver  pressure  must  be  a  variable. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  high  pressure  cylinder  would  regu- 
late itself  to  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  and  power  required. 
Under  other  conditions  it  would  not  regulate  itself,  but  in  fact 
would  work  against  regulation. 

Supposing  a  slight  increase  above  the  average  amount  of  exliaust 
steam  is  required,  the  pressure  in  receiver  would  decrease  slightly, 
the  work  done  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder  would  be  decreased 
through  loss  of  initial  pressure  and  that  in  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der increased  by  reduction  of  back  pressure.  If  the  relative  areas 
of  cylinders  and  cut-oflf  in  low  pressure  cylinder  are  such  that  the 
decrease  of  work  done  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  greater  than 
the  increase  of  work  done  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  then  will 
the  cut-off*  in  high  pressure  cylinder  increase  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  power  and  thus  supply  more  exhaust  steam,  tending  to 
bring  the  receiver  pressure  back  to  its  normal  condition  and  supply 
the  draught  from  it. 

In  case,  however,  the  relative  «reas  of  cylinders  or  cut-ofif  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  should  be  such  that  the  decrease  of  work  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  should  be  less  than  the  increase  of  power  in  high 
pressure  cylinder,  then  the  cut-oflf  in  high  pressure  cylinder  would 
decrease  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  power  required,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  would  be  decreased  and  the  receiver 
pressure  still  further  lowered,  thus  working  directly  opposite  to  the 
condition  desired. 

There  is  a  liability  of  having  unfavorable  conditions  for  regula- 
tion in  engines  where  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  pressure,  when  steam  is  taken  from  the 
receiver;  but  when  the  areas  of  the  two  cylinders  approach  each 
other  them  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  automatic  regulation,  with 
constant  cut-oflf  in  low  pressure  cylinder,  will  nearly  always  exist. 

This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  arranging  so  that  the  cut-off  on 
low  pressure  cylinder  can  be  changed  by  hand  at  the  will  of  the 
engineer  who  has  to  watch  the  gauge  showing  the  receiver  press- 
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ure,  and  increase  the  cut-oflF  on  low  pressure  cylinder  when  the 
receiver  pressure  increases,  and  decrease  the  cut-oflf  when  the 
pressure  decreases,  the  high  pressure  cylinder  taking  care  of  the 
work. 

This  arrangement  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  for  when  the 
amount  taken  from  the  receiver  varies  largely  the  pressure  may 
change  very  much  while  the  engineer  is  busy  at  his  other  work 
without  his  noticing  the  change,  and  then  again  he  would  not 
always  stand  ready  to  change  the  cut-off  to  suit  the  varying  press- 
ure in  the  receiver  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  proper  arrangement  for  supply  where  the  amount  used  from 

the  receiver  varies  largely  is 
•to  have  reducing  valves  be- 
tween the  high  and  low 
pressure  systems  of  piping 
through  which  a  supply  of 
steam  may  pass  in  case  suffi- 
cient quantity  cannot  be  put 
through  the  high  pressure 
cylinder,  and  to  supply  steam 
to  the  low  pressure  system 
in  case  the  engine  is  shut 
down  and  is  thus  supplying 
no  steam  to  the  low  pressure 
system. 

There  should  also  be  a  re- 
lief valve  on  the  low  press- 
ure system  which  will  open 
in  case  all  the  steam  ex- 
hausted from  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder  is  not  used  for 
heating  purposes  or  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  thus  caus- 
ing the  pressure  in  receiver 
to  increase. 

In  order  to  maintain  a 
more  nearly  constant  press- 
ure in  receiver  than  can  be 
done  by  changing  the  cut- 
off on  low  pressure  cylinder 
by  hand,  the  writer  has  de- 
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vised  and  applied  to  the  engine  at  the  Lower  Pacific  Mills  the 
arrangeraent  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  working  of  this 
arrangement  is  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  small  steam  cylinder  C  in  which  is  a  piston  P.  The 
receiver  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  above  the  piston. 
The  cylinder  below  the  piston  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
piston  rod  R  connects  with  the  governor  of  the  engine  at  H. 
Raising  the  point  H  shortens  the  cutoflf  on  engine,  and  lowering 
the  point  H,  lengthens  the  cut-off.  To  the  rod  is  connected  the 
arm  A  and  on  this  arm  are  hung  two  weights  W  and  W. 

When  the  steam  pressure  is  at  its  lowest  admissible  point  in  the 
receiver  the  cut-off  on  low  pressure  cylinder  must  be  the  shortest, 
and  the  piston  must  be  at  its  highest  position.  The  weight  W  is 
then  vertically  under  the  pivot  at  A  and  so  has  no  leverage  and 
no  effect  on  the  piston.  When  the  piston  and  pressure  are  in  these 
conditions  the  weight  W  is  adjusted  so  tliat  it  will  just  balance  the 
pressure  on  the  piston,  the  weights  of  the  piston,  rods,  etc.,  and 
the  resistance  to  moving  the  same.  Call  this  a  constant  weight, 
although  it  can  be  changed  at  any  time  for  adjusting  the  cut-off. 
The  weight  of  this  is  shown  algebraically  by  the  formula 

where />  =  minimum  pressure  to  be  carried  in  receiver. 
a  =  area  of  piston  —  area  of  piston-rod. 
w  =  weight  of  piston,  rods,  etc. 
r  =  resistance  to  moving  piston,  rods  and  governor. 

Tlie  weight  could  be  made  equal  to  p  x  a  -^^  w  and  r  could  be 
determined  by  adding  weights  when  the  engine  was  running  at 
speed. 

When  the  steam  is  at  its  highest  allowable  pressure  in  the 
receiver,  the  piston  is  at  its  lowest  point  and  the  cut-off  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  must  be  the  longest.  The  variation  in  pressure 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  by 
the  weight  Wi,  which  in  itself  is  constant  but  in  effect  variable  by 
swinging  from  the  vertical  position  of  no  leverage  to  some  other 
position  giving  it  leverage,  thus  balancing  the  variable  pressure  on 
piston.    Tlie  weight  of  this  is  shown  algebraically  by  the  formula 
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where  ^1=  maximum  pressure  to  be  carried  in  receiver. 
p  =  mim'mum  "         "  "        "       "         " 

a  =  area  of  piston  —  area  of  piston  rod. 
I  =  leverage  of  piston  abdut  pivot  at  A. 
Zj  =       "        "    Wi        "        *'      "    '* 
Increasing  the  weight  W  will  increase  the  minimum  pressure. 
Decreasing  "        **        "      "    decrease  *'  *'  " 

Increasing    "        "      Wi    "    increase  the  range  of         " 
Decreasing  "         "         "      "    decrease  **       "       "  " 

The  arrangement  which  is  applied  to  the  engine  at  the  Lower 
Pacific  Mills  for  changing  the  cut-oflf  by  hand  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  shell  of  the  governor  S  can  be  held  up  by  the  small 
wheel  X.  This  wheel  is  attached  to  the  arm  T  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered,  and  held  by  the  segment  Z.  There  is  a  Gale  attach- 
ment to  the  governor  which  can  be  set  to  regulate  at  51  revolu- 
tions, while  the  normal  speed  is  50,  and  when  so  adjusted  the 
balls  keep  down  and  the  shell  runs  lightly  on  the  wheel  X  at 
the  normal  speed,  but  should  anything  happen  to  make  the  engine 
race  the  governor  would  begin  to  work  at  51  revolutions,  and  is 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  all  connections  made  with  it  for 
regulation  of  receiver  pressure. 

While  the  governor  on  low  pressure  cylinder  is  set  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  cut-off,  due  to  speed  under  51  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  governor  on  high  pressure  cylinder  is  set  for  normal  speed, 
50  revolutions,  and  thus  takes  care  of  the  work. 

The  claims  for  the  ''  Regulator  for  Receiver  Pressure  "  are : 

1st.  More  uniform  pressure  in  receiver,  insuring  more  uniform 
work  in  slashing,  drying  or  other  operations  for  which  the  exhaust 
steam  is  used. 

2d.  Saving  of  fuel  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  blowing  off 
from  low  pressure  system  and  the  supply  of  high  pressure  steam 
through  the  reducing  valves  into  the  low  pressure  system.  This  is 
brought  about  as  described  by  causing  all  the  exhaust  steam  from 
high  pressure  cylinder  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder  when  not 
required  for  other  purposes.  Here  it  does  work,  and  causes  less 
steam  of  boiler  pressure  to  be  admitted  to  high  pressure  cylinder, 
thus  making  a  second  saving,  or  by  taking  a  very  small  amount 
into  low  pressure  cylinder  when  a  large  amount  is  required  for 
other  purposes,  and  causing  more  steam  of  boiler  pressure  to  be 
admitted  to  high  pressure  cylinder,  there  to  do  work  before  being 
used  for  other  purposes  than  power. 
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The  cards  in  Figs.  16  and  17  were  taken  by  an  Edson  "Recording 
Gauge  attached  to  the  receiver.  Those  marked  A  A  were  taken 
before  the  regulator  for  receiver  pressure  was  attached.  Those 
marked  B  B  were  taken  after  attaching  the  regulator.  These  dia- 
grams prove  conclusively  the  truth  of  the  first  claim,  and  the  truth 
of  the  second  claim  necessarily  follows  from  the  proof  of  the  first. 

Table  VII.  shows  the  variation  in  mean  back  pressure,  as  shown 
by  indicator  cards  taken  every  hour  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday forenoon,  with  varying  amounts  of  power  developed  and 
varying  per  cents,  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  receiver. 

Conclusion : 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  has  related  to  the  double  compound 
engine.  This  engine  can  be  used  successfully  up  to  boiler  press- 
ures of  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  most  manufaccurei's  at  present  have 
no  desire  to  carry  any  higher  pressures  than  this,  so  that  at  present 
there  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  triple  expansion  engine  to  any 
extent. 

'  There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  which  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  that  is,  that  in  some  places  three  different  pressures  of 
steam  are  required  or  could  be  used,  as  in  a  worsted  dye-house. 
The  high  or  boiler  pressure  for  the  engine,  an  intermediate  press- 
ure for  crabbing,  and  low  pressure  for  boiling,  drying,  etc.  If  it 
did  not  make  too  much  complication  of  parts  in  the  engine,  the 
boiler  pressure  might  be  used  in  high  pressure  cylinder,  exhausting 
into  a  receiver  from  which  steam  could  be  taken  for  running  small 
engines  and  crabbing,  the  steam  remaining  in  the  receiver  passing 
into  the  intermediate  cj'linder  and  expanded  there  to  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  and  exhausted  into  a  second  receiver. 
From  this  receiver  is  drawn  the  low  pressure  steam  needed  for 
drying,  boiling,  warming  mills,  etc.,  the  steam  remaining  in  re- 
ceiver passing  into  the  condensing  cylinder. 

We  have  previously  disposed  of  cases  where  very  little  steam 
would  remain  for  the  condensing  cylinder  by  saying  that  the  high- 
pressure  engine  is  the  type  to  use  here.  If,  however,  we  wish  to 
make  use  of  high  boiler  pressure  with  corresponding  gain  in  econ- 
omy, we  might  use  a  compound  engine,  the  large  cylinder  of  which 
is  not  condenging  but  exhausts  against  a  back  pressure  necessary 
to  do  the  work  required  of  the  exhaust  steam.  If  you  should  wish 
to  carry  pressures  above  what  is  now  generally  considered  good 
practice,  this  type  of  engine  should  be  carefully  considered. 

I  have  been  led  to  present  my  views  to  the  Society  on   these 
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three  important  points,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the 
members  certain  conditions  which  must  be  met  either  before  or 
after  setting  up  and  starting  a  compound  engine  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  or  may  still  exist  in  some  engines  which  are  running. 
Those  who  have  had  intimate  relations  to  such  engines  have  prob- 
ably been  thinking  of  these  same  conditions.  To  those  who  con-r 
template  putting  in  new  engines,  I  hope  that  these  suggestions. 
may  not  come  amiss.  If  this  paper  will  call  attention  to,  and  cre- 
ate discussion  on  some  of  these  points  which  should  be  met  and  de- 
cided upon  when  planning  the  engine,  instead  of  after  its  construc- 
tion, or  perhaps  not  met  at  all,  and  so  the  greatest  economy  never 
attained,  then  the  object  of  the  paper  will  have  been  accomplished. 

TABLE  VII. 

C(»n>iTiON8  OF  Running  Engine  with  Beceiyeb  Pressure  REGUiiATOR 

Attached. 


Pkh  cent. 

OF  BTBAM 

INBICATBD  Horse  Power. 

EXHAUSTED  VROM 

^"  CTLtMDER. 

^^f^^t 

Mean  back 
pressure  in 

Date. 

Time. 

cnt-offin 

Taken 

ITwd  for 

44"  Cyl. 

88"  Cyl. 

88"  Cyl. 

44"  Cyl. 

Total. 

Into  44" 
Cyl. 

Heating 
Purposea. 

1  P.M. 

1  1.00 

601 

228 

829 

29 

71 

0.85 

6.6 

2.00 

628 

174 

702 

24 

76 

.25 

6.0 

3.00 

473 

221 

694 

33 

68 

.31 

7  5 

4.00 

409 

184 

688 

27 

78 

.26 

6.0 

5.00 

482 

258 

690 

46 

65 

.36 

7.8 

5.55 

415 

219 

684 

40 

60 

.85 

6.0 

A.M. 

6.15 

577 

852 

920 

60 

40 

.65 

8.0 

1  7.00 

597 

310 

907 

44 

56 

.50 

8.0 

1  8.00 

548 

842 

890 

61 

89 

.60 

9.0 

9.00 

514 

889 

858 

07 

33 

.64 

7.5 

10.00 

626 

826 

a52 

60 

40 

.60 

7.5 

11.00 

4-.>5 

298 

718 

60 

40 

.48 

6.5 

11  55 

459 

278 

737 

46 

54 

.43 

7.0 

I 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  J,  E.  Denton. — I  wish  to  express  my  adrnkation  of  this 
paper.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it.  It  calls  attention  to  a  new 
element  in  the  problem  of  compound  and  non-compound  engines. 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Main  how  he  obtained  the  figures  for  the  cost 
of  repairs,  etc. 

Ptof,  F.  H.  Hutton. — I  might  mention  in  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  that  this  morning,  sitting  at  the  table  with  a  gentleman  who 
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probably  knows  more  than  any  other  one  man  about  mill  practice 
in  New  England/  he  made  the  statement  that  at  Holyoke  there 
was  a  new  mill  built  at  which  they  had  no  expectation  whatever 
of  using  the  water  power  there,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance, 
but  that  the  demand  for  steam  for  manufacturing  purposes,  apart 
from  power,  necessitated  their  choice  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 
It  was  a  new  fact  to  me,  and  it  bears  directly  on  the  point  brought 
out  in  Mr.  Main's  paper* 

Mt.  Geo.  H.  Babcoch. — This  paper  is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  is  quite  novel 
and  much  needed.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Hutton  recall  to  mind 
some  instances  which  I  have  known  in  former  years  in  which  it 
has  been  found,  for  woolen  mills  pai'ticularly,  where  considerable 
heating  and  dyeing  and  drying  was  required,  it  was  absolutely 
cheaper  to  run  by  steam  power  than  by  water  power  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  burn  as  much  coal  for  the  heating 
and  dyeing  and  drying,  when  running  by  water  power,  as  they  did 
when  running  an  engine,  and  utilizing  the  exhaust  for  those  pur- 
poses, while  the  wear  and  tear  and  convenience  of  steady  power, 
etc.,  made  it  economy  to  put  in  an  engine  ;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  paper  before  us. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Durfee. — The  reading  of  this  paper  and  the  circum- 
stances stated  by  Prot  Hutton,  and  further  alluded  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  called  to  my  mind  a  curious  invention  which  was  brought 
out,  I  think,  in  France,  some  years  ago.  I  am  not  able  to  recall 
the  inventor's  name  or  the  locality  where  the  apparatus  was  ap- 
plied, but  it  appeared  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  in  cases 
where  water  power  is  in  excess,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  running 
to  waste,  that  such  an  apparatus  could  be  utilized  successfully. 
By  its  means  steam  for  dyeing,  heating  and  boiling  purposes,  was 
generated  by  water  power.  The  water  wheel  was  made  to  drive 
a  friction al  apparatus,  the  heat  from  which  boiled  the  water  in  the 
boiler.  The  apparatus,  as  I  remember  it,  consisted  essentially  of 
these  features.  There  was  a  long  cylindrical  boiler  inside  of 
which  was  an  equally  long  cylindrical  flue.  The  flue  was  bored 
out  on  its  inside.  In  the  interior  of  that  flue  revolved  a  drum 
which  was  coated  on  its  outside  with  leather  or  Fomething  of  that 
kind,  which  was  lubricated  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  destroying  the  substance,  and  that  drum  was  caused  to 
revolve  by  means  of  the  water  power,  thus  developing  by  the 
*Mr.  Edwftrd  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 
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rubbing  friction  of  its  surface  against  the  interior  of  tbe  flue,  heat, 
which  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of  steam  for  the  dyeing,  heat- 
ing, and  boiling  purposes  of  the  establishment,  so  that  the  heat 
for  the  wbole  works  was  generated  by  the  water  wheel. 

Mr,  Jerome  Wheelock. — I  think  if  we  continue  the  discussion  of 
compound  engines  far  enough  we  sball  make  out  that  you  can  saw 
wood  with  a  claw-hammer  (laughter).  I  am  going  to  say  in  pass- 
ing that  in  several  instances  I  have  been  called  upon  to  fnmish 
engines,  condensing  at  one  end  and  non-condensing  at  the  other. 
I  think  in  one  or  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  disgusted  with 
the  performance  that  they  abandoned  the  exhaust  heating  an  J 
took  the  steam  from  the  boilers  for  the  heating  with  very  marked 
success.  In  every  instance  where  steam  is  used  and  where  water 
is  plentiful,  I  think  the  condenser  can  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  use  live  steam  for  heating,  and  with  a  properly  con- 
structed engine  of  proper  size  where  the  cut-off  can  take  place 
early,  for  ordinary  purposes  you  can  get  results  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  a  compound  engine.  The  compound  principle 
is  an  apology  for  leaky  valves  and  pistons.  '  That  is  antagonistic 
to  the  general  motion,  but  I  put  it  in. 

Mr.  T.  J,  Borden, — My  experience  in  manufacturing  convinces 
me  that  power  can  be  derived  from  water  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, with  greater  economy  than  from  steam  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  coal  mines, 
provided  the  quantity  of  steam  required  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing is  not  large  in  proportion  to  that  needed  for  power. 

In  a  few  branches  of  manufactuiing,  the  steam  required  for  power 
is  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  for  other  purposes.  In 
such  cases,  power  can  be  produced  with  a  steam  engine,  the  exhaust 
steam  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  other  processes  almost  as 
effectively  as  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  engine.  Under 
such  conditions  water  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  power.  In  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  manufacturing  operations,  the  steam 
required  for  power  is  large,  compared  to  that  requisite  for  other 
purposes.. 

The  important  elements  of  value  in  water  powers  are  : 

1.  Water  supply  that  can  be  utilized  by  a  moderate  outlay  for 
dam  and  water  ways  in  proportion  to  the  power  the  stream  will 
yield. 

2.  Facilities  for  holding  back  considerable  reserves  of  water  in 
lakes  for  use  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  months. 
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3.  Locatfon  easily  accessible  to  the  markets. 

Water  powers  possessing  these  characteristics,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  this  country,  are  of  very  considerable  value  as 
sources  of  power  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  recent 
years  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  by  steam.  Streams  possess- 
ing  no  reserves  of  water  under  control  for  use  in  dry  seasons  can- 
not be  utilized  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  average  flow  as 
those  having  such  reserves. 

The  power  to  be  relied  upon  from  streams  of  this  character  is 
that  which  can  be  developed  by  about  a  minimum  flow  of  the 
stream,  with  a  fall  equal  to  the  difference  in  height  between  the 
surface  of  water  above  the  dam,  and  at  the  tail  race  in  times  of 
ordinary  freshets.  The  leading  source  of  disappointment  in  the 
use  of  water  powers,  is  the  placing  of  more  machinery  on  a  given 
water  privilege  than  the  stream  is  capable  of  driving  in  times  of  a 
minimum  flow  of  water. 

This  is  no  good  reason  for  condemning  or  underrating  the  value 
of  water  powers. 

Mr.  H.  U.  Suplee. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Durfee's  remarks 
about  generating  heat  from  water  power,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  Company  at  Lock- 
port  are  producing  exceedingly  high  temperatures  with  dynamos 
driven  entirely  by  water  power,  and  that  those  high  temperatures, 
which  are  probably  the  highest  that  are  used  in  the  arts,  are 
obtained  without  the  combustion  of  any  fuel  whatever.  They  are 
using  electric  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  producing  metallic  alu- 
minium from  corundum. 

Mi\  Borden, — I  might  say  in  connection  with  the  water  power 
at  Holyoke  that  the  original  ownei-s  of  the  water  power  derive  a 
decided  profit  from  it;  and  that  the  reason  why  it  is  not  now 
sought  for  is  because  the  power  is  exhausted  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year.  The  party  who  now  undertakes  to  do  any- 
thing with  water  power  in  Holyoke  must  do  it,  taking  the  chances 
of  running  short  in  the  summer  season,  and  that  is  the  principal 
reason  why  steam  is  used  instead  of  water  power ;  not  because  it 
is  cheaper,  if  the  water  power  could  be  had  through  the  year. 

Prof.  Thurston. — I  have  not  arisen  to  take  serious  part  in  this 
discussion.  Before  leaving  home  I  had  not  time  to  read  this 
paper  with  the  care  I  wanted  to  give  it,  and  I  may  ask  the  privi- 
l^e  of  putting  in  my  remarks  in  writing,  if  I  can  get  time  between 
the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  and  the  publication  of  the  paper. 
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I  have  had  some  experience  of  late  in  the  use  of  water  power, 
and  in  the  compaiison  of  water  with  steam,  and  I  have  been 
impressed  as  I  never  was  before,  with  the  very  serious  unreliability 
of  water  power  in  many  sections  of  our  country,  both  as  to  the 
amount  flowing  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  securing  the  power 
that  it  may  give,  at  any  one  time,  economically.  My  observation 
has  been,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  flow 
of  streams  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that,  at  every 
point  in  the  country  with  which  I  have  been  familiar,  the  flow  of 
streams  is  becoming  rather  less  annually,  and  vastly  more  irregular 
continually,  and  recently  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  harness  a 
stream  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  unmanageable  case  of 
the  kind  I  have  met  yet  It  simply  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  I 
think  is  observed  everywhere,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  substi- 
tuting steam  for  water  is  that  we  canhot  rely  on  having  water 
power  when  we  want  it ;  and,  although  the  stream  may  give  full 
power  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  for  three  months  it  is  apt  to  be 
of  very  uncertain  flow  as  well  as  of  very  small  volume.  The  stream 
of  which  I  now  speak  has  a  flo^w,  I  shonld  imagine,  at  certain 
periods  in  the  year,  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  horse  power. 
At  other  seasons,  I  should  presume  that  the  amount  of  flow 
would  hardly  be  enougli  to  supply  the  ordinary  leakage  from 
flume  and  wheel.  In  this  case,  the  objection  to  utilization 
of  water  is  not  the  cost  of  fitting  up.  I  can,  I  think,  under 
these  specially  favorable  conditions  get  the  dam,  and  the  flume 
and  water-wheel,  the  whole  thing  in  running  order,  at  a  cost 
of  not  over  $40  per  horse  power.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
cost  that ;  that  is  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  running  order. 
When  that  is  done  we  have  to  contend  with  this  uncertainty  as 
to  flow.  We  may  have  a  dry  spring  and  a  wet  summer,  or  a  dry 
summer  and  a  wet  fall,  or  a  wet  summer  and  a  dry  fall.  We  never 
know  what  to  expect  from  this  stream,  except  that  through  the 
winter  we  can  get  all  the  power  we  want. 

Another  difficulty  that  I  have  found  in  the  application  of  water 
power,  and  one  which  has  led  to  the  changing  of  plans  in  the 
direction  of  substituting  steam,  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  exact 
regnlation  of  water  power.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  governor  that 
could  handle  our  water  power  satisfactorily,  that  would  keep  the 
speed  anywhere  near  where  it  ought  to  be  in  driving  electric  light 
apparatus.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  large  majority  of 
^ases,  it  is  possible  to  secure  that  regulation  necessary  for  doing 
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that  kind  of  work.  Where  the  work  is  constant,  as  in  a  cotton 
mill,  there  is,  of  course,  very  little  difficulty  in  handling  the  water 
power  satisfactorily  in  this  respect ;  but  where  large  amounts  of 
power  are  liable  to  be  thrown  on  and  off,  as  in  a  system  of  electric 
lighting,  I  find  no  governor  of  any  service. 

It  is  partly  because  our  streams  are  getting  less  and  less  relia- 
ble all  the  time  that  we  see  this  enormous  increase  of  steam  power 
throughout  the  country.  There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
decrease  going  on  continually  in  the  cost  of  steam.  It  has  become 
financially  practicable  to-day  to  put  steam  in  a  mill  at  Holyoke 
or  Lowell,  and  to  neglect  the  water  power  which  lies  right  at 
hand.  I  presume  the  time  has  come,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  when  the  cost  of  installation  is  so  great  with  water  power 
and  so  little,  comparatively,  with  steam,  that  the  difference  in  the 
actual  cost  of  power  becomes  so  slight,  that  the  special  advan- 
tages of  steam  will  more  than  compensate  for  those  differences  in 
first  cost,  and  that  steam  may  be  introduced  where  water  power 
can  be  had  for  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  cost  of  steam, 
when  used  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  exhaust  employed  for  other  purposes,  is  enormously 
reduced.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  Wheelock,  if  he  means 
to  put  his  statement  as  a  general  proposition,  at  all.  I  should 
presunie  that,  in  all  cases  that  are  not  especially  unfavorable,  it 
would  be  very  wise,  if  possible,  to  save  that  exhaust  steam  and 
use  it.  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  a  well  arranged  plan  where 
that  was  not  the  fact.  I  think  that  where  we  can  get  a  horse 
power  for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  steam  per  hour,  as  compet- 
ing with  power  at  four  to  eight  times  that  amount,  there  can  be 
veiy  little  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  heating. 

Prof,  Denton, — I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  has  always  puz- 
zled me.  An  instructor  desires  to  answer  the  question  of  water 
against  steam  very  often,  and  certainly  the  written  account  of 
water  versus  steam  is  very  mixed.  I  think  in  the  Vienna  report 
there  was  a  statement  that  water  power  was  infinitely  cheaper 
than  steam,  giving  a  certain  quotation  from  a  Philadelphia  engi- 
neer, and  it  was  immediately  answered  by  that  same  engineer 
stating  that  the  quotation  was  entirely  erroneous,  because  he  had 
not  taken  account  of  the  cost  of  repair  to  dam  and  wheels.  When 
he  put  in  those  figures  the  cost  was  equal  between  the  water  and 
steam.     That  is  the  first  instance  I  remember.     Then  the  neces^ 
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sitj  comes  in  of  having  steam  in  the  cotton  mills  for  operations 
other  than  to  supply  power,  aud  this  question  arises,  which  I  hope 
Mr.  Borden  will  answer.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  mills  using  steam 
efDtirely  can  compete  in  the  market  with  the  mills  using  water  ? 
If  they  do,  why  is  it  that  the  less  cost  of  the  water,  which  I  gather 
from  his  remarks  is  a  fact,  does  not  enable  the  mills  using  the 
water  to  put  the  market  down  against  the  mills  which  exclusively 
depend  on  steam  ? 

Prof.  Be  Volson  Wood. — ^In  regard  to  water  power  and  steam 
power,  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  power  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bringing  steam  into  use,  and  the  statement  which  was  made  by 
the  List  speaker  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point. 

Prof.  Denton. — Not  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no 
drought. 

Prof  Wood, — Then  the  question  was  not  just  as  I  supposed. 
But  I  was  going  to  make  an  illustration  which  would  be  partly  to 
the  point  in  the  discussion.  It  is  cheaper  to  transport  freight  on 
a  canal  per  ton-mile  than  it  is  on  a  railroad ;  but  the  railroads  are 
drying  np  the  canals.  Why?  Because  time  is  a  great  element, 
and  if  the  water  power  flows  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  fails 
when  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  turn  out  its  products,  the  use 
of  a  steam  engine,  if  at  hand,  might  decide  the  question  as  to 
whether  that  manufacturer  relied  upon  steam  or  water ;  for  if  he 
relied  upon  the  steam  engine  he  might  continue  its  use  and  let 
the  water  run  to  waste.  In  regard  to  the  figures  in  the  table  on 
the  sixty-first  page : — In  attempting  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  plant,  I  find  an  omission  which  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  ns  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  plant,  and  that  is  the  heating 
power  of  the  coaL  Now  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  perhaps  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  more  than  state  the  amount  of  coal  used 
per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour ;  but  there  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  heating  capacity  of  coal — whether  it  be  coal  containing  a 
great  deal  of  dust  and  dirt,  or  whether  it  be  of  a  good  quality,  or 
still  farther,  if  it  be  picked  coal,  that  if  we  attempt  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  plant  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  report 
these  figures  to  determine,  either  chemically  or  otherwise,  the 
heating  power  of  the  coal.  Not  long  since,  I  think  it  is  within  a 
year  or  so,  a  triple  expansion  engine  on  a  small  steamer  was 
put  afloat  in  England,  and  the  makers  were  required  to  develop 
an  indicated  horse  power  for  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  coal, 
uid  as  a  result  of  the  trial  it  was  reported  that  they  used  1.23  lbs., 
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an  extremely  low  figure,  and  it  would  have  interested  me  muck 
more  if  I  could  have  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  es- 
pecially the  heating  power  of  the  coal ;  but  the  last  element  was 
entirely  wanting.  So  that  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  that 
triple  expansion  engine,  using  1.23  pounds  of  coal,  was  really  more 
economical  than  the  one  just  referred  to  using  1.63.  I  wish  that 
this  element  might  be  given  so  that  efficiencies  might  be  more  ac- 
curately determined.  In  all  cases  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal  when  an  analysis  cannot  be  reported. 

Mr.  Wm.  H,  Odell. — 1  want  to  cite  a  case  which  has  been  under 
my  own  observation  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  mill  of  Joseph  P. 
Noyes  &  Co.  They  have  a  wonderful  supply  of  water,  but  from 
the  time  that  cold  weather  sets  in  they  invariably  run  their  en- 
gine and  boiler  in  preference  to  using  the  water.  They  have 
found  by  careful  observation  that  the  cost  of  running  the  mill  is 
just  the  same  whether  they  run  by  water  or  steam.  It  requires 
the  same  amount  of  steam  to  heat  the  mill  if  they  run  by  water  as 
if  they  run  by  steam  exclusively,  and  use  the  exhaust  from  the 
engine  to  heat  the  mill. 

Mr.  Durfee. — As  a  further  illustration  of  the  point  raised  by 
Prof.  Wood,  I  would  say  that  I  have  lately  removed  some  ma- 
chinery from  one  building  to  another  and  changed  the  boilers ;  under 
the  first  boilers  we  used  bituminous  coal.  Under  the  new  boilers 
we  use  "  pea  and  dust,"  a  very  much  cheaper  coal  per  ton,  but  I 
found  that  the  money  consumed  in  driving  that  machinery  was 
practically  the  same  in  each  case,  the  last  fuel  costing  a  great 
deal  less  per  ton,  but  we  were  obliged  to  use  more  tons  of  it,  so 
that  the  actual  cost  was  practically  the  same  under  the  two  con- 
ditions. 

Mr,  Borden, — May  I  ask  Prof.  Denton  to  repeat  his  question 
about  steam  and  water  which  he  asked  just  now  ? 

Prof.  Denton, — Given  a  case  that  has  plenty  of  water,  and 
another  case  using  steam,  why  is  it  that  each  of  them  sells  his 
goods  equally  cheap  ?  Why  does  not  the  water  mill  undersell  the 
steam  milH 

Mr.  Borden.'— Tha  selling  price  of  goods  is  not  fixed  by  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  establishment  which  can  produce  them  most 
economically,  but  rather  by  the  cost  in  a  concern  that  can  just 
sustain  itself  without  making  either  profit  or  loss. 

Human   nature  is  such  that  all  who  can  do  better  than  that 
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dieerfullj  pocket  the  profit,  and  those  who  cannot  do  as  well  go  to 
the  wall,  leaving  the  selling  price  to  be  determined  by  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  class,  rather  than  by  those  at  the  head. 

Steam  power  located  near  the  coal  fields  and  the  leading  markets 
may  have  sufiicient  advantage  in  the  transportation  of  fnel  and 
raw  materials  and  its  finished  product,  over  a  water  power  located 
at  a  distance  from  both  coal  fields  and  markets,  to  fully  offset  the 
advantages  which  the  latter  would  possess  over  the  former  if  both 
were  located  at  the  same  point.  This  is  especially  true  of  estab- 
lishments requiring  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  for  other  pur- 
poses than  power. 

Prof,  Benton. — How  as  to  Fall  River  ? 

Mr,  Borden, — Fall  River  is  quite  accessible  both  to  the  coal 
fields  and  the  markets  as  compared  with  points  farther  east,  but 
the  water  power  there  is  not  of  suflficient  magnitude  to  be  of  much 
importance,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  power  used  there  being 
from  steam. 

The  large  water  powers  at  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Manchester,  Lewis- 
ton,  Biddeford,  Augusta  (Me.),  Augusta  (Ga.),  Holyoke,  Cohoes 
and  many  other  points  that  might  be  named,  if  used  within  their 
limits  of  minimum  flow,  plus  reserves  available,  are  decidedly 
more  economical  than  steam  power,  on  the  basis  of  original  cost  of 
development,  although  on  the  basis  of  present  charges  made  by 
original  owners  they  may  not  be. 

At  several  of  the  localities  I  have  named  the  rivers  or  their 
tributaries  have  their  sources  in  large  lakes,  the  outlets  from  which 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  companies  that  own  the  water 
privileges  on  the  stream.  Very  large  volumes  of  water  can  be 
held  back  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  let  down  during  the 
summer.  If  the  power  attempted  to  be  used  on  these  streams  was 
held  within  Ihe  limits  of  regulation  by  those  large  sheets  of  water, 
the  power  available  would  be  as  regular  as  if  produced  by  steam. 

Prof,  Denton, — Then  I  understand  there  is  no  location  in  New 
England  where  large  manufactures  are  carried  on  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  running  all  the  year  round. 

Mr,  Borden. — The  large  water  privileges  in  New  England  have 
plenty  of  water  to  drive  a  large  amount  of  machinery  the  year 
round,  but  if  construction  ceased  at  that  point  there  would  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  unused  water  running  by  during  two-thirds 
or  tiiree-quarters  of  the  year.  For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  this 
water,  many  manufacturers  put  in  additional  machinery,  to  be  run 
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by  water  when  it  is  available  and  by  steam  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  more  common  reason  however  why  many  estabh'sh- 
ments  have  outgrown  their  water  power  is  that  the  natural  increase 
of  their  business  has  required  enlargements  of  their  plant.  There 
are  important  advantages  in  making  the  increase  in  connection 
with  existing  plants,  rather  than  by  seeking  new  locations  for  such 
increase,  although  the  adoption  of  steam  power  therefor  is  relatively 
more  expensive  than  would  be  justifiable  in  an  entirely  new  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers. — I  would  state  for  Prof.  Denton  that  I  recall 
a  case  in  Cincinnati  where  there  is  one  large  cotton  mill  that  is 
located  where  they  have  ample  water,  sometimes  all  the  year  round 
and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years ;  occasionally  they  have  a 
break  every  two  or  three  weeks.  But  they  did  not  use  to  be  that 
way.  I  notice  that  they  are  not  using  their  water  wheel  at  all,  but 
are  using  their  engines  for  steaming,  heating,  drying  and  .running 
their  establishment,  and  they  are  located  right  on  the  race.  The 
firm  have  dissolved  and  one  member  has  started  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  instead  of  starting  where  he  had  plenty  of  power  and 
could  use  the  same  water,  he  went,  I  should  judge,  four  hundred 
feet  from  it  and  put  up  his  mills  and  uses  a  steam  engine,  and  his 
mill  runs  just  as  many  hours  as  the  other  does,  and  he  can  go  to 
market  and  sell  just  as  cheap  and  compete  with  the  others,  and  he 
is  no  nearer  the  coal  field  and  has  no  advantages  over  the  other 
mill  and  the  other  has  none  over  him,  while  the  other  has  aban- 
doned the  water  wheel  and  is  using  steam.  So  I  think  that  steam 
there  is  the  best. 

Mr,  L.  F.  Lyne. — Before  the  discussion  is  closed  I  would  like  to 
make  a  remark  having  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Durfee, 
which  bore  upon  a  very  important  subject,  and  in  corroboration  of 
his  statement  in  reference  to  the  equal  money  value  of  bituminous 
coal  as  against  pea  and  dust.  During  the  five  years  I  have  operated 
some  boiler  furnaces  and  experimented  to  some  extent  with  those 
fuels,  and  1  have  found  that  his  statement  is  correct.  Another 
element  which  places  the  bituminous  coal  in  a  more  economical 
light  than  the  pea  and  dust  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  destructive 
to  the  grate  bars  and  furnaces.  In  a  run  of  five  years  we  still  have 
the  same  grate  bars  that  we  started  with,  and  all  the  repairs  that 
had  been  made  to  the  furnaces  during  that  time  is  the  replacing  of 
four  courses  of  brick  just  abo  e  the  grate  bars,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prevention  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  sulphur  which  you 
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find  in  impure  anthracite  upon  the  inside  of  the  iron  chimneys 
which  convey  the  smoke  and  gases  to  tlie  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Manning. — In  Mr.  Main's  first  assumption  of  the 
cost  in  coal  per  horse  power  of  the  three  types  of  engines,  I  think 
he  is  hard  on  the  non-condensing  engine  in  charging  it  with  3  lbs. 
of  coal,  even  if  the  feed  temperature  is  as  low  as  100®  Fahr.,  which 
is  fair  for  the  condensing  engine,  but  unnecessarily  low  for  the 
non-condensing. 

When  using  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  gauge,  the  benefit  of  con- 
densing is  very  small,  and  with  the  less  initial  condensation  due  to 
less  cooling  of  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust,  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  feed  water  and  the  saving  of  power  necessary  for  an  air 
pump,  the  non-condensing  engine  with  100  lbs.  initial  against  5 
lbs.  back  pressure  will  show  an  efficiency  very  close  to  that  of  a 
condensing  engine  with  80  lbs.  initial  pressure. 

Mr.  Main  says  that  "the  difference  in  the  amount  of  con- 
densation by  passing  the  steam  through  an  engine  or  passing  it 
through  pressure  regulators  and  pipes  should  be  charged  to  the 
power." 

This  would  give  the  casual  reader  the  impression  that  passing 
tlirongh  a  reducing  valve  caused  condensation,  which  certainly  Mr. 
Main  does  not  intend  to  convey,  as  during  the  passage  of  the  valve 
there  is  free  expansion,  therefore  superheating. 

When  using  all  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  etc.,  he  charges 
25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  to  power,  wherein  I  am  confident  he  is 
again  in  excess  of  the  facts  unless  the  cylinder  volume  is  larger 
than  it  should  be  for  the  work  done.  With  an  engine  running 
against  a  back  pressure  of  from  5  to  10  lbs.,  or  in  the  case  of  tlie 
high  pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine,  the  cards  at  the 
tenninal  pressure  should  account  for  from  85  to  87  per  cent,  of  the 
water  evaporated  in  the  boiler. 

In  support  of  this  I  would  cite  the  case  of  a  pair  of  non-condens- 
ing engines  at  the  Amoskeag  Mill,  Manchester,  N.  H.  86"  dia- 
meters of  cylinder,  6'  stroke,  and  running  60  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, which  are  frequently  started  at  from  nine  to  eleven  hundred 
horse  power  without  making  any  change  in  the  fire-room,  or  with- 
out its  being  apparent  there  in  the  coal  consumption,  the  increase  of 
coal  cost  being  within  the  daily  variation  from  other  causes.  More 
steam  than  is  required  to  run  them  at  this  power  is  needed  in  the 
dye  houses  at  all  times,  and  its  course  is  merely  changed  from 
through  the  reducing  valves  to  through  the  engine. 
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My  belief  is  that  it  costs  less  than  one-half  a  pound  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  but  as  all  the  steam  is  drawn  from  one  gen- 
eral system  it  is  hard  to  apportion  the  costs  exactly. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  New  England  cotton  mills  the  steam 
power  is  auxiliary  to  the  water  power,  and  the  amount  of  power 
required  from  the  engine  is  a  constantly  varying  amount.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  exact  determination  of  relative  diametei-s 
of  the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  becomes  impossible,  since 
what  is  right  with  one  load  is  wrong  with  another,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  I  think,  a  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  1  to  4,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Main,  or  from  1  to  3,  or  1  to  3J,  is  much  better. 

The  tandem  type  under  these  conditions  is  much  preferable,  as 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  between  the  two  cylinders, 
necessitated  by  a  constant  receiver,  pressure  is  less  objectionable. 

In  a  marine  or  a  pumping  engine  the  maximum  power  is  required 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  even  then  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  100 
lbs.,  I  should  choose  a  smaller  ratio  than  that  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Main. 

For  maximum  power  it  is  not  well  to  expand  below  10  1I)S.  ab- 
solute, and  with  115  absolute  initial  this  would  give  about  11.5 
expansions  total,  and  ^11.5  =  3.39,  or  roughly,  the  ratio  of  cylin- 
ders should  be  about  1.4. 

Mr.  Main, — The  first  question  asked  was  by  Prof.  Denton.  I 
would  say  to  him  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  figures  that 
extended  over  a  long  enough  period  to  say  exactly  what  the  cost 
of  repairs  would  be,  but  have  established  the  cost  at  two  per  cent., 
as  given  in  the  paper  for  all  cases. 

Almost  all  the  questions  asked  have  been  answered  by  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Babcock  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  woolen  mill  where  all  the 
exhaust  steam  can  be  used.  I  would  say  that  before  putting  in 
this  compound  engine  at  the  Pacific  Mills  we  had  a  five  hundred 
horse  power  high  pressure  engine,  and  all  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  that  engine  was  used  in  the  dye  house.  When  the  engine 
was  shut  down  the  fuel  consumption  was  just  as  much,  and  some- 
times even  more,  than  when  the  engine  was  running,  and  the  way 
that  I  explained  that  to  myself  was  that  the  engine  was  a  sort  of 
regulator  on  the  dye  house,  and  they  could  not  get  any  more  steam 
than  went  through  it,  and  when  the  engine  was  not  running  they 
could  draw  more  heavily  (laughter). 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  power  as  produced  by  the  appa- 
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ratns  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Durfee,  I  should  think  that  it  would 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  cost  of  the  development  of  the  water 
power  and  of  the  plant  which  is  put  in  to  create  the  friction  and 
produce  the  heat.  The  relative  cost  of  steam  power  and  water 
power  is  a  very  complex  question,  and  depends  upon  so  many 
variable  quantities,  that  it  cannot  be  established  for  any  one 
locality,  and  the  cost  of  steam  power  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  which  can  be  used  for  various  heating  purposes.  It 
depends  upon  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  different  localities.  The  cost 
of  water  power  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  power  and 
the  cost  of  the  dam  and  canals,  etc.,  and  upon  the  cost  of  the 
installation  of  water  wheels  with  their  feeders,  wheel  pits,  race- 
ways, etc,  which  in  large  plants  are  very  often  more  expensive  per 
horse  power  than  in  small  plants.  While  in  the  case  of  steam 
power  the  cost  of  power  is  less  for  large  plants  than  for  small 
plants,  so  that  we  have  just  the  reverse,  usually  the  cost  decreasing 
with  the  increase  of  power  in  steam  plants,  and  the  cost  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  power  in  water  appliances. 

On  the  Merrimac  River,  the  case  which  has  been  cited,  which 
has  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  several  other  lakes  as  a  reservoir, 
the  high  water  in  the  tail-race  will  decrease  the  power  very  much, 
during  a  freshet.  I  had  occasion  to  see  how  many  days  the  water 
wag  high  enough  to  decrease  the  power  33  per  cent.,  and  in  the  year 
1886  there  were  twenty-five  days  when  the  power  was  decreased 
33  per  cent,  on  account  of  high  water  in  the  river,  thus  requiring 
a  plant  50  per  cent,  larger  than  is  required  .ordinarily.  If  a  mill 
wag  dependent  on  water  power  then  they  must  put  in  a  water 
appliance  sufficiently  large  to  develop  the  required  power  at  the 
low  head,  so  that  the  cost  of  water  power  in  that  case  is  increased 
by  the  cost  of  the  plant.  There  are  other  advantages  which  have 
been  touched  upon  in  the  use  of  steam  for  power — the  greater 
unifortnity  of  regulation  which  Professor  Thurston  spoke  about, 
aud  then  there  is  a  practical  question,  when  we  are  using  water 
power  with  no  steam  plant,  if  there  is  an  irregularity  of  the  flow, 
there  are  days  when  the  mill  must  be  closed,  and  in  that  case  the 
best  help  will  leave  the  mill  and  go  to  other  places  where  they  get 
steady  employment.  Then  in  the  case  of  irregular  flow  you  must 
have  steam  plant  to  make  up  the  deficiency  or  else  stop  the  mill, 
60  that  you  have  the  cost  of  a  double  plant,  whereas  if  you  were 
dependent  entirely  on  steam,  you  would  have  only  the  cost  of  one 
plant. 
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About  the  heating  power  of  the  coal,  it  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  better  if  we  could  have  had  the  pounds  of  dry  steam 
consumed  per  indicated  horse  power,  but  I  could  not  get  those 
figures. 

I  think  I  have  touched  upon  nearly  all  the  questions  that  were 
asked. 
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CCCXIV. 

A   FOUNDRY  CUPOLA  EXPERIENCE.* 

BT.FBEOK.  A.  80HSI7LBB,  XBIB.  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ukfortunatelt  the  writer  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  which  his  first  paper  was  read  under  the  above  title,  nor  to 
give  time  in  closing  the  debate  upon  it  to  answer  fully  the  able 
discussion  made  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Snell  and  others.  Hence  this  brief 
answer  to  the  questions  asked  at  that  time.  As  Mr.  Snell  kindly 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  some  matters  of  importance 
which  I  had  not  the  forethought  to  include  in  the  article,  an 
effort  will  be  made  in  this  way  to  make  clear  all  of  the  points 
raised. 

In  the  first  place  the  proportions  of  the  charges  of  fuel  and 
iron  made  at  the  time  the  paper  was  written  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, l^nt  as  the  cupola  is  to-day  doing  practically  the  same 
work,  the  information  as  to  the  charges  at  this  time  will  answer, 
as  these  do  not  vary  excepting  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
first  charge  or  bed  of  fuel  is  2,000  lbs.  of  coke  (this  is  not  the  very 
best  of  coke),  then  2,500  lbs.  of  iron,  then  200  lbs.  of  fuel,  then 
2j000  lbs.  of  iron — ^the  fuel  and  iron  being  reduced  as  each  suc- 
cessive charge  is  made. 

The  distance  of  the  tuyeres  from  the  bed  was  given  in  the  orig- 
inal paper,  and  is  24  inches.  There  had  always  been  trouble 
with  the  old  cupola  in  having  the  tuyeres  too  low  down,  so  the 
Dew  one  was  made  to  insure  the  melted  iron  remaining  below  the 
bottom  of  same. 

In  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  blast,  I  would  say  that  the 
gauge  was  connected  by  a  ^inch  rubber  tube  to  the  top  of  the 
blast  box  around  the  cupola,  and  the  top  of  the  gauge  about  80" 
above  the  top  of  the  blast  box,  the  gauge  being  located  only  3' 
distant.     The  pressure  of  12  oz.  has  been  found  to  be  too  high, 

*  This  pftper  is  in  continuation  of  the  paper  bj  same  author  presented  at  the 
Nashyflle  Meeting.  May,  1888,  and  published  with  discussion  as  No.  CCXCIX.,  on 
page  496,  Vol.  IX.  Transactions. 
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as  with  this  cupola  and  a  blast  of  onlj  9  oz.  the  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  ffraduaUy 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  off,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  tlie  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
differential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

.  I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  difference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  yon  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meeting? 

Mr.  II.  I.  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Scheffler  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cnpola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  says  that  the  increased  amount  of  blast  was  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.  That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.  If  he  means  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.  The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.  The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
bve  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cupola  described  in  Mr.  Scheffler's  paper,  and  I 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.  Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cupola  in  Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on  an  eight  ounce  blast  It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Schtffler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Scheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
melted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-inch  cnpola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
pound  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,  I  have  come  to  the 
oonclufiion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
cupolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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ing  the  method  they  now  use,  every  one  has  the  best  method,  and 
yet  I  find  that  there  are  no  two  of  them  alike,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  for  some  one  to  investigate  the  method 
of  charging  a  cupola  furnace  to  see  if  there  could  not  be  a  more 
uniform  system  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Durfee. — I  have  recently  been  making  some  studies 
on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  cupolas,  and  in  connection 
therewith  I  have  run  across  a  very  able  paper  by  a  French  engineer 
(M.  A.  Gouvy,  Jr.),  and  of  which  I  have  made  a  translation,  which  is 
about  being  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  I 
think  that  paper  embraces  the  most  complete  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  cupola  construction  which  has  yet  been  written. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  cupolas  in  use 
in  this  country  waste  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  to  do  the  work. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  that  is  seen  burning  at  the  throat  of 
most  of  our  cupolas  is  more  than  suflScient,  if  properly  consumed, 
to  do  the  melting  in  the  cupola  itself,  and  the  latest  improvement 
in  cupola  construction  abroad  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
entire  consumption  of  this  carbonic  oxide  in  the  body  of  the 
cupola.  This  improvement  is  the  invention  of  European  engineers, 
Messrs.  Greiner  &  Erpf,  and  it  consists  mainly  in  this:  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  tuyeres  at  the  usual  level,  there  is  a  series  of 
vertical  pipes  connected  with  the  wind  box.  These  vertical  pipes 
are  rather  small  in  diameter,  and  at  intervals  their  upper  ends  are 
connected  by  suitable  small  tuyeres  with  the  shaft  of  the  cupola. 
These  auxiliary  tuyeres,  in  the  case  of  a  42-inch  cupola,  are  about 
15  in  number,  and  the  blast  is  introduced  not  at  any  one  level,  but 
at  a  series  of  points  followinsr  a  helicoidal  curve  embracing  the  body 
of  the  cupola.  The  effect  oi  the  introduction  of  air  in  this  way  is 
this,  as  the  carbonic  oxide  (generated  in  the  cupola  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid)  rises  through  the  body  of  the  fuel,  it 
meets,  from  time  to  time,  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  consume  it, 
so  that  in  a  cupola  constructed  after  this  system  there  is  no  escape 
of  carbonic  oxide  at  the  throat  of  the  cupola  at  all.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  carbonic  oxide  is  consumed  in  the  cupola  itself,  and 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cupola  this  consumption  of  carbonic 
oxide  has  the  effect  of  gradually  heating  up  the  charge  and  pre- 
paring it  for  more  economical  melting  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
zone  of  fusion,  and  I  apprehend  from  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions that  that  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  have  such  faith  in  its 
value  that  I  propose  to  build  a  cupola  on  that  s/stem,  and  if  suc- 
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cessfnl  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  results  of  my 
experience  with  it  to  the  society.    (Applause.) 

Mr,  Frank  Fh^mstone. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Durfee  whether 
the  Greiner  &  Erpf  cupola  has  ever  been  tried  in  practice. 

Mr.  Durfee, — In  this  paper  by  M.  A.  Gouvy,  Jr.,  when  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  you  will  find  a  table  of  some 
thirty  odd  cupolas  of  various  construction,  giving  the  results  of 
the  experience  with  them  all ;  and  among  the  rest  there  are  some 
statements  in  regard  to  the  economies  of  the  Greiner  &  Erpf  sys- 
tem. There  is  quite  a  number  of  those  cupolas  in  operation  in 
Eorope. 

Mr,  Firmstone — Pr^isely  the  same  scheme  has  been  proposed 
o?er  and  over  again  for  blast  furnaces,  and  has  been  tried  without 
success.  It  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  see  how  by  attempting  to 
bnm  the  carbonic  oxide  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  fuel,  there- 
by raising  the  temperature  of  the  combustion,  you  are  going  to 
«void  a  re-formation  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  Practically,  I  should 
tty,  it  would  be  impossible  to  burn  carbonic,  oxide  in  the  presence 
of  the  coal  and  not  have  carbonic  oxide  left  in  a  short  time. 

Mr,  Durfee. — If  the  blast  was  introduced  at  a  uniform  level, 
that  would  be  true.  But  the  blast  is  not  introduced  at  a  uniform 
level.  These  auxiliary  tuyeres  effect  an  entrance  into  the  cupola 
tt  successively  higher  levels,  so  that  the  carbonic  oxide  is  continu- 
oufilj  burned  as  it  is  formed,  there  being  none  finally  left  to  be 
coDsunied  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — In  this  connection  I  might  cite  the  case  of 
the  alteration  of  a  cupola  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  a  second  set  of 
tajeres  was  introduced — ^abont  18  inches  higher  than  die  original 
8et  They  were  connected  with  them  by  separate  blast  gates  so 
that  they  could  be  turned  off  or  on  independently,  and  were  pointed 
downward  at  a  slight  angle.  The  blast  was  started  with  the  original 
set  of  tuyeres,  and  at  a  short  interval  after — I  cannot  state  exactly 
the  time,  the  blast  was  turned  on  .to  the  second  set.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  foreman  of  the  foundry,  who  thought  he  could 
obtain  better  results  in  that  way.  Although  I  have  no  figures,  I 
know  that  the  output  and  the  time  were  both  materially  improved, 
the  heat  being  handled  in  a  shorter  time  and  the  cupola  being 
capable  of  handling  a  larger  charge.  They  built  an  entirely  new 
set  of  tuyeres,  with  connections,  in  a  separate  box^  built  about  the 
base  of  the  cupola  about  18  or  20  inches  above  the  original  tuyeres, 
introducing  the  second  blast,  as  Mr.  Durfee  describes,  at  a  higher 
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point.  This  was  about  three  or  foar  years  ago.  I  beh'cve  it  is  still 
in  operation. 

Mr,  W,  M'  Barr. — About  seven  years  ago,  I  built  two  cupolas 
for  foundry  service.  As  I  now  recollect  them,  one  was  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  5  feet.  These  cupolas  were  fitted  with  a 
double  set  of  tuyeres,  four  large  ones  at  the  bottom,  and,  I  believe, 
nine  at  the  top.  The  distance  from  center  to  center  being  about 
18".  The  object  of  this  double  set  of  tuyeres  was  to  obtain  a 
better  combustion  than  was  thought  to  be  possible  with  one  set. 

It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  product  of  perfect 
combustion.  This  gas  in  passing  up  through  an  incandescent  body 
of  fuel  will  take  up  additional  carbon,  and  is  thereby  changed  into 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  upper  tuyeres  were  intended  to  supply 
air,  and  by  means  of  a  second  zone  of  combustion  re-convert  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  effect  a  saving 
of  some  10,000  heat  units  per  pound  of  coal,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  heat  thus  obtained  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cupola. 
Both  of  these  cupolas  were  very  successful  in  their  operation,  and 
a  ver3*  considerable  economy  was  had  by  this  arrangement  of  tuy- 
eres,  the  result  being  a  melting  of  about  ten  pounds  of  iron  per 
pound  of  Connellsville  coke.  This  is  about  three  pounds  more  than 
I  had  teen  able  to  obtain  on  an  average  with  single  tuyeres.  The 
working  of  the  cupola  was  satisfactory,  but  it  did  not  wholly  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  but  as  this  gas  was  formed 
abtwe  the  second  zone  of  combustion,  we  cared  but  little  about  it, 
because  the  work  was  practically  accomplished,  and  the  little  loss 
of  heat  which  occurred  was  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Durfee. — The  results  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Barr  were  doubtless  due  to  the  combustion  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  generated,  and  the  reason  why  the  carbonic 
oxide  was  not  all  consumed  was  because  the  air  was  introduced  at 
a  fixed  plane.  In  order  to  consume  all  the  carbonic  oxide  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  air  continuously  at  varying  levels,  so  that  as 
fast  as  the  carbonic  oxide  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  it  meets  with  air  to  reconvert  it  into  car- 
bonic acid  again,  which  operation  must  be  successively  performed 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  oxide  developed. 
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CCCXV. 

ELECTRIC   WELDING. 

BT  C.  J.  H.  WOODBUBT,  BOSTON,  XABS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  smith  is  the  highest  type  of  handicraftsman  ;  he  alone  of  all 
artisans  making  his  own  tools  and  also  those  of  others,  commands  the 
dependence  of  all  upon  his  offices.  His  work  is  prehistoric,  reach- 
ing beyond  records  or  traditions  and  known  to  have  existed  in  still 
earlier  times  through  the  personifications  of  mythology,  wherein 
Vulcan  was  essential  to  other  divinities.  The  blacksmith  is  a 
factor  in  eveiy  stage  of  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  his  work  is 
now,  and  always  has  been  a  matter  of  individual  skill  depending 
upon  a  keen  eye  and  steady  hand,  with  a  fine  sense  of  form  and 
dimension,  untouched  by  the  flood  of  invention  which  has  modified 
or  even  recast  other  methods  of  production. 

It  is  true  that  machinery  is  used  in  welding,  but  it  is  merely, 
devoted  to  the  application  of  power  to  supplement  the  limits  of 
hunian  strength  ;  and  with  trip-hammer  and  crane  the  same  skill 
is  necessary  as  with  hammer  and  anvil. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  commercial  applica- 
tion of  electric  welding,  the  invention  of  .Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 
which  has  already  reached  a  degree  of  importance  sufficient  to 
render  it  a  live  issue  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  to  which  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  applicable. 

This  process  is  a  new  art,  for  unlike  the  smith  who  is  confined  to 
iron,  steel  and  platinum,  it  can  weld  any  two  pieces  of  the  same 
metal  or  alloy  ranging  from  the  most  refractory  metals  to  the  alloy 
which  fuses  at  162^  Fahr.  It  will  join  dissimilar  metals  when  the 
welding  point  of  one  is  not  too  far  in  excess  of  the  fusion  point 
of  the  other. 

Tliese  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  classification  of  metals 

into  welding  and  non- welding  has  been  due  to  imperfections  in  the 

ordinary  and  time-honored  methods,  rather  than  any  peculiarity  in 

physical  constitution  warranting  such  arbitrary  classification. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  metals  have  been  joined  without  sol- 
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der  by  means  of  the  autogenous  soldering  process,  wherein  local 
fusion  is  produced  with  an  oxjhydrogen  blowpipe,  but  that  labora- 
tory experiment  is  not  a  union  of  metals  heated  to  a  plastic  condi- 
tion which  precedes  fusion,  according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of 
welding. 

Passing  by  the  scientific  interest  of  electric  welding,  a  short  allu- 
sion will  be  made  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  as  pre- 
liminary to  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  consideration 
will  be  given  to  its  practical  applications. 

THE  PBINCIPLE8. 

All  forms  of  matter  possess  in  varying  degree  the  susceptibility 
of  permitting  the  molecular  motion  necessary  for  the  transfer  of 
electric  energy  ;  those  whose  characteristics  are  favorable  for  such 
motion  being  termed,  conductors,  and  those  which  do  not  readily 
permit  such  motions  are  called  non-conductors  or  insulators;  and 
various  adjectives  are  frequently  used  to  express  in  a  general  way 
some  sense  of  their  value,  but  throughout  the  whole  list  of  all 
known  matter,  there  is  some  measure  of  conductivity,  and  the 
whole  expression  is  one  of  degree ;  the  conductivity  of  silver,  for 
example,  being  over  one  hundred  billion  times  that  of  glass ;  and 
other  materials  possess  measures  of  conductivity  lying  between 
these  extremes.  The  ability  of  any  body  to  conduct  electricity  in 
comparison  with  others  of  its  kind  is  directly  as  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  and  inversely  as  the  length. 

Whenever  electricity  is  provided  with  what  is  termed  a  good 
conductor,  it  makes  no  manifestation  of  its  presence,  but  if  there  is 
poor  conductivity  by  reason  of  small  cross  section  or  poor  conduc- 
tivity of  the  material,  there  is  resistance  to  the  electricity.  Then  a 
portion  of  the  electric  energy  is  expended  in  producing  excessive 
molecular  motion,  and  converted  into  heat,  which  is  radiant  if  the 
temperature  is  high  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  the  incandescent 
light,  when  the  metal  portion  of  the  circuit  possesses  ample  con- 
ductivity to  carry  the  electricity  without  appreciable  heating,  but 
the  carbon  filament  in  the  lamp  is  a  poor  conductor,  both  in  regard 
to  physical  characteristics  of  the  material  and  small  cross  section, 
and  the  molecular  motion  is  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  temperature 
suiRciently  great  to  contain  light  rays. 

The  total  amount  of  mechanical  work  done  by  a  current  C  in 
overcoming  a  resistance  R  during  a  time  7",  is  R(?T\  and  the 
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equivalent  amount  of  heat  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  expression 
bj  c/,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

„      RCT 

JjL   =    p . 


In  an  induction  coil,  electricity  of  large  current  and  low  pressure 
is  converted  into  an  equivalent  electrical  energy  of  small  current 
and  high  pressure,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of 
wires,  wrapped  with  two  coils  of  insulated  wire  of  different  lengths 
and  diameters.  An  alternating  current  being  sent  through  the 
shorter  wire  alternately  magnetizes  and  demagnetizes  the  iron 
bar  with  reversed  magnetic  polarity,  and  reversals  of  magnetism 
in  this  bar  in  turn  produce  an  alteniating  current  in  the  circuit  of 
which  the  secondary  coil  is  a  portion  ;  the  secondary  current  being 
aa  stated  above  of  high  potential  and  small  quantity. 

By  suitable  structural  changes,  an  induction  coil  can  .be  inverted 
as  to  its  functions,  and  used  to  convert  small  electric  currents  into 
large  ones,  with  inverse  changes  in  potential. 

THB   APPARATUS. 

The  electricity  is  generated  by  one  of  two  methods.  In  the 
direct  system,  the  dynamo  is  contaiued  in  the  machine  below  the 
elamps,  and  the  armature  contains  two  windings ;  the  one  being  a 
fine  winding  which  is  in  series  with  the  field  magnet  coils,  and  the 
other  winding  being  merely  a  bar  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
U  or  less  than  a  single  coil.  This  bar  being  of  very  low  resistance, 
the  maximum  current  is  sufiicient  for  welding  purposes,  and  the 
terminals  are  connected  directly  to  the  copper  clamps.  Alternating 
currents  are  generated  in  this  machine,  and  used  for  welding,  in 
order  to  avoid  commutators,  which  are  necessary  in  direct  current 
machines.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  dynamos  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  in  alternating  cnri'ents,  and  that  these  currents 
are  in  proper  turn  fed  to  brushes  of  opposite  polarity,  and  thus 
rendered  continuous.  In  an  alternating  current  dynamo,  the  elec- 
tricity is  conducted  from  the  armature  to  rings  instead  of  to  a 
eommntator,  and  is  thus  better  suited  for  large  currents,  and  some 
forms  of  the  apparatus  do  not  require  rings  or  any  moving  contacts. 
There  is  no  electrical  reason  why  an  alternating  current  should  be 
ined  except  the*convenience  of  its  manipulation.  In  fact,  the  con- 
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tinnons  cnrrent  supplied  by  secondary  batteries  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  termed  the  indirect  system  is  more 
conveniently  suited  for  large  work,  or  in  places  where  a  number  of 
welding  machines  are  operated  by  the  current  from  a  single  dynamo. 
The  welding  current  is  produced  by  conversion  of  the  compara- 
tively high  tension  current  by  means  of  an  inverted  induction  coil, 
termed  a  transformer.  The  primary  circuit  from  the  dynamo  is  con- 
ducted through  many  turns  of  .fine  wire  wound  around  a  soft  iron 
ring,  and  upon  this  same  ring  is  a  single  turn  of  a  large  copper  bar 
in  which  the  welding  current  is  produced  by  inductive  eflFect. 
These  currents  receive  4,000  to  15,000  alternations  per  minute. 
The  welding  currents  are  not  changed  suddenly  or  by  switches,  as 
such  manipulation  would  not  be  desirable  or  even  practicable  with 
the  great  currents  used  ;  but  in  the  direct  welding  machine,  a  set 
of  resistance  coils  is  placed  in  the  fine  circuit  which  passes  around 
the  field  mfignets,  and  by  interposing  more  or  less  of  the  resistance 
coils  in  this  circuit,  the  strength  of  the  magnets  is  diminished  or 
increased,  and  the  welding  current  altered  accordingly. 

With  the  indirect  machine,  the  amount  of  the  secondary  or  weld- 
ing current  is  controlled  by  vjtrying  the  current  in  the  primary 
coil  by  means  of  a  kicking  coil,  or  by  a  variable  shunt  to  the  field 
coils  and  in  other  ways. 

In  cither  case  the  apparatus  is  simple  and  ir  full  and  complete 
control  at  will  of  the  operator  by  movement  of  a  lever,  and  this 
action  controls  the  heat. 

THE   PROCESS. 

In  the  electric  welding  process,  the  two  pieces  to  be  joined  are 
secured  in  firm  end  contact  by  a  pair  of  adjustable  copper 
clamps  which  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  An  elec- 
tric current  of  large  volume  is  passed  through  the  pieces,  and  the 
contact  between  them  being  of  less  conductivity  than  the  homo- 
geneous metal,  heating  ensues  at  this  place,  as  the  juncture  is 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by  the  gradual  motion  of  the 
regulating  lever,  and  as  the  metal  softens,  the  clamps  are  pressed 
^towards  each  other  to  insure  a  continuous  metallic  union  across  the 
bar. 

The  weld  begins  at  the  center  and  proceeds  radially  towards  tlie 
surface,  as  the  temperature  becomes  greater  than  at  the  interior. 
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The  heating  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of 
the  hot  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  cold  raetal. 

The  enormous  electric  currents  used  in  this  welding  process 
sometimes  reach  50,000  amperes,  but  witji  an  electro-motive  force 
of  half  a  volt,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  giving  any  sensation  to 
a  person. 

It  wonld  be  injudicious  to  offer  any  premium  upon  ignorance, 
bat  the  operation  of  electric  welding  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
mechanical  processes^  requiring  but  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  comparison  with  that  exact  training  of  hand  and  eye 
and  long  experienqe  necessary  for  ordinary  welding.  The  operator 
innst  understand  the  color  of  the  proper  welding  heat  of  tlie  metal 
nnder  treatment,  but  this  is  readily  learned.  The  work  is  not 
manipulated  during  the  process,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  redqce 
the  burr  at  the  weld,  and  is  at  all  times  under  observation,  and 
its  heat  subject  to  entire  control  by  means  of  a  lever  which  grad- 
uates the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  dynamo  generating  the  electricity  is  self -regulating,  and 
requires  no  attention  except  for  lubrication. 

There  is  no  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel,  the  heating  being  local, 
and  does  not  extend  far  from  the  weld ;  cotton-covered  wire  one- 
fonrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  welded  without  searing  the 
insalation  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  weld. 

The  time  for  making  a  weld  varies  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to 
about  two  minutes, according  to  the  work;  although  nothing  over 
two  inches  diameter  has  yet  been  welded,  but  larger  machines  are 
in  process  of  construction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  motive  power  fully  equal  to  the 
maximum  demand,  as  the  time  is  so  short  that  the  momentum  of  a 
flywheel  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  a  drop  press,  an<J  give 
np  the  surplus  energy  required. 

The  power  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  time  and  appears  to 
be  about  proportional  to  the  2.3  power  of  the  diameter  in  inches, 
wiih  a  slight  variation  in  favor  of  quick  work  caused  by  differences 
in  rates  of  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  process  is  far  cheaper  than  that  of  hand  welding,  and  also 
extends  to  other  methods  of  manufacture,  but  the  comparative 
expense  differs  according  to  the  previous  conditions  in  every  place 
where  it  has  been  applied  thus  far. 
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Its  applieations  in  practical  work  thus  far  have  been  confined  to 
butt  welding  for  many  purposes,  such  as  continuous  wire  work, 
carriage  work,  axles  and  tires,  cotton  bale  ties,  barrel  hoops  and 
wire  cables  and  many  miscellaneous  purposes.  Axes  are  made  of 
drop  forgings,  joining  the  tool  steel  edge  to  a  mild  steel  poll, 
bars  are  heated  in  the  middle  and  upset  forming  collars,  and  pipes 
are  joined  together — ^a  matter  of  great  value  in  ice  machines. 
The  list  might  be  continued  to  greater  length,  but  this  indicates 
the  range  of  its  practical  uses  at  this  early  day. 

STRENGTH   OF   BLEOTEIO  WELDS. 

The  value  of  the  process,  for  most  purposes,  independent  from 
any  scientific  interest  or  mechanical  ingenuity  shown  in  the  ap- 
paratus, must  be  that  of  the  resistance  of  the  welds  under  tensile 
stress. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  however,  that,  as  this  process 
accomplishes  many  things  hitherto  impossible,  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion  of  ultimate  strength,  it  is  fitted  for  applications  in  many  con- 
^tructions  where  it  saves  labor  and  time ;  provided  only  that  the 
joints  be  in  all  cases  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
article  is  designed.  A  large  field  thus  opens  up  in  the  executioa 
of  ornamental  design  in  metal  work,  where  it  will  supplant  screws, 
rivets  or  solder  for  fastenings,  and  in  other  evident  applications. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  weld  should  be  stronger  than  the 
rest  of  the  bar,  but  if  averaging  of  equal  strength,  some  of  the 
breaks  would  occur  at  the  weld.  There  have  been  many  tests 
made  on  various  testing  machines,  but  it  has  been  considered  pref- 
erable to  submit  only  the  official  record  of  tests  made  on  the 
-Emery  Testing  Machine  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent. — Please  explain  how  a  ling  or  hoop  can  be 
electrically  welded  from  a  bar  or  strip  of  metal.  What  prevents 
the  current  going  around  the  ring  through  the  solid  metal,  rather 
than  across  the  joined  ends? 

Mr.  Woodbury. — TJie  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  inversely  as 
the  length,  other  things  being  equal.  In  welding  a  ling  by  this 
process,  a  bar  is  bent  to  the  form  of  a  circle  or  other  closed  curve, 
the  clamps  holding  the  bar  near  to  its  juncture  and  the  distance 
between  the  clamps  will  be  as  small  as  practicable ;  for  example, 
it  may  be  ^  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Then  disr^ard- 
ing  the  varying  conditions  of  conductivity,  at  the  M'eld  during 
the  process  of  welding,  ^  of  the  electricity  will  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other  through  the  point  of  juncture,  and  only  ^  of  it  will 
go  aronnd  the  longer  side.  As  I  stated  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
the  heating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  and 
other  conditions,  and  therefore  the  union  between  the  joined  ends 
of  the  rod  will  be  heated  to  a  welding  point,  while  the  rest  of  the 
loop  will  not  be  appreciably  warmed.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  small 
ring  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  welded  by  electricity,  and  a  number 
of  them  of  various  sizes  are  among  the  examples  of  welding  shown. 
It  is  in  practical  use  for  much  larger  work  of  this  nature,  such  as 
spinning  rings  and  carriage  tires  being  joined  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — ^I  visited  the  laboratory  of  the  Thomson 
Welding  Company  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  staying  there  and  work- 
ing over  their  machines  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  saw  several  very 
interesting  experiments  tried.  Among  others  which  I  tried  my- 
self was  the  welding  or  soldering  together  of  two  pieces  of 
ordinary  tin  plate,  each  piece  perhaps  the  size  of  half  a  dollar. 
It  is  really  welding,  of  course,  but  the  metal  has  to  be  brought 
to  a  heat  due  only  to  the  melting  temperature  of  tin,  rather 
than  iron,  because  it  is  the  tin  surfaces  that  are  melted  together 
rather  than  the  iron  beneath.  Thus  we  may  call  it  either  solder- 
ing  or  welding,  although  there  was  no  artificial  solder  used — noth- 
ing but  the  ordinary  coating  of  the  tin  plate.  It  seemed  to  unite 
perfectly  and  make  an  excellent  flat  joint.  The  whole  surface 
was  pressed  together,  or  sweated  together,  as  the  term  is  with  tin 
men.  The  field  in  which  I  was  working  was  the  soldering  of 
certain  articles  together,  if  possible,  by  electricity,  which  now  are 
soldered  by  '*  heat  and  pressure."     They  are  laid  together  with  a 
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little  hot  soldering  iron  put  on  the  top  of  the  two  pieces  of  tin 
plate  and  then  pressure  is  put  upon  them,  until  the  heat  has  melted 
the  solder  sufficiently — until  the  pieces  are  fastened  together — 
soldered  by  the  tin  coating  that  is  on  them.  T  think  that  prob- 
ably the  electric  welding  may  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  this 
process — saving  the  trouble  and  non-uniform  results  due  to  put- 
ting the  variably  heated  blocks  of  hot  iron  on  to  supply  the  heat. 

I  saw  another  very  interesting  thing  where  a  piece  of  steel  about 
ftQ  inch  thick  was  put  between  the  copper  clamps  constituting  the 
poles  of  the  machine,  which  were,  I  think,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  part  between  the  clamps  being  in  the  path  of  the 
current  was  brought  up  to  a  bright  red,  the  color  spreading  out 
very  little  further  than  the  edge  of  the  copper  pole  but  extending 
clear  through,  the  other  adjacent  parts  remaining  perfectly  black 
for  several  seconds. 

Such  isolation  of  the  heat  is  certainly  very  wonderful,  and  may 
be  very  useful  in  other  processes  than  welding. 

I  was  also  interested  in  this  ring  business  and  I  saw  pieces  bent 
up  and  welded  together  without  the  current  trying  to  run  away. 
Prof.  Thomson,  in  explaining  this,  of  course  mentioned  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  just  been  explained,  namely,  that  most  of  the  heat 
went  through  between  the  poles  at  the  joint,  because  the  distance 
was  so  much  shorter.  But  I  want  to  criticise  Mr.  Woodbury's 
statement,  saying  that  the  amount  of  current  going  around  the 
other  way  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  current  going 
through  the  weld  according  to  the  distance.  Of  course  that  would 
be  the  case  (the  cross  section  being  uniform)  if  at  the  weld  the 
conduction  was  perfect-^if  it  was  as  good  there  as  it  is  the  rest  of 
the  way  around.  Then  the  amount  of  current  going  around  and 
toross  would  be  exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distances 
across  the  weld  and  around  the  other  way.  But  when  you 
commence  to  weld,  the  joint  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  conductor, 
because  there  is  a  break  in  the  metal  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
only  touching  each  other.  After  a  while,  as  the  ends  are  pressed 
together  and  begin  to  weld,  the  metal  becomes  heated  there,  as 
bas  .been  explained,  and  is  a  poorer  conductor,  so  we  have  two 
reasons  for  its  conducting  less  current  at  that  point — ^its  being 
warm,  and  its  not  being  in  perfect  contact.  After  a  while,  as  the 
union  spreads  outward,  the  conduction  becomes  better  by  reason 
of  more  cross  section.  In  practice,  they  make  the  pieces  to  be 
welded  convex,  so  that  they  touch  at  the  center  first.    This  presses 
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and  squeezes  out  the  melted  flux  and  all  the  oxides  and  other  im- 
purities that  there  are  in  the  joint.  As  the  bars  are  pushed 
together  by  pressure  the  metal  yields  a  little  and  the  impurities 
are  squeezed  out  and  dropped  down,  and  finally  all  the  surfaces 
to  the  outside  are  welded.  By  that  means  they  know  there  is  a 
perfect  joint.  Otherwise,  if  the  joint  were  welded  on  the  outside 
first  the  metal  would  contain  the  impurities  penned  up  in  the 
middle,  aud  there  would  be  an  imperfect  weld.  But,  speaking 
further  about  the  amount  of  current  going  around  a  ring,  when  we 
commence  there  is  the  bad  conduction  due  to  the  joint,  and  after 
it  begins  to  heat  that  due  to  the  hot  metal;  then,  as  it  begins  to 
weld  in  the  middle,  the  conduction  becomes  better,  and  finally 
this  extends  clear  to  the  outsida  Then  we  have  the  condition  of 
the  metal  being  all  one  piece  but  hot,  and  even  then,  and  until  the 
thing  is  perfectly  cold,  the  conduction  is  not  as  good  there  as  else- 
where. Therefore  it  seems  to  me  (the  distance  between  the  poles 
being,  say  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  circumference)  that  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  current  would  go  around  the  other  way. 
I  do  not  know  what  proportion.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the 
relative  conductibility  of  the  metal  when  hot  and  cold.  If  I  am 
not  right  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

The  Chairman. — ^Mr.  Pope  was  asked  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr,  Halph  W,  Pope, — Some  of  the  points  which  I  wished  to 
discuss  have  already  been  touched  upon ;  for  instance,  the  weld- 
ing of  a  ring,  and  the  shape  of  the  abutting  ends.  But  there 
have  been  various  questions  and  surmises  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  electric  welding  process.  One  practical  mechanic  of  na- 
tional reputation,  and  familiar  with  electrical  work,  has  stated 
that  he  thought  the  metal  liable  to  be  burned.  I  wish  to  say  in 
reply  to  this  criticism,  that  we  should  not  confound  this  process 
in  any  respect  with  the  electric  arc,  as  seen  in  the  arc-light,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  will  fuse  any  metal  The  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  the  current  used  in  welding  being  of  very  low  tension. 
The  question  asked  in  regard  to  the  ring  was  a  very  natural  one 
to  put  regarding  this  process.  SufiSce  it  to  say  that  such  work  is 
actually  done,  and  we  have  samples  of  it  here  to-night.  I  notice, 
however,  in  these  samples  that  the  links  of  the  chains  as  ordi- 
narily made  have  two  joints.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodbury 
in  regard  to  the  burr — whether  it  can  be  reduced  in  the  man- 
ipulation, so  as  to  bring  the  weld  down  to  a  size  uniform  with 
that  of  the  bars  joined.     This  process,  as  you  know,  has-been 
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bronght  out  in  the  electrical  field.  It  has  been  touched  upon 
bj  various  electrical  societies,  and  has  been  discussed  in  the 
electrical  journals,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the 
mechauical  engineer.  The  process  was  invented,  and  has  been 
developed  by.  one  of  the  brightest  electrical  men  in  the  field  to- 
day, who  I  am  siure  would  not  have  induced  the  investment 
of  capital  for  the  building  of  expensive  machinery  unless  he  was 
certain  that  there  was  something  in  it.  In  regard  to  the  burning 
of  the  metal,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Dolbear,  which  is  quite  interesting,  and  is  supported  by 
the  tests  which  have  been  made  later.  This  letter  was  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Building 
Record,  who  had  seen  a  statement  that  f^  certain  European  proc- 
ess of  welding  had  burned  the  metal,  fle  referred  this  para- 
graph to  Professor  Dolbear,  who  replied  as  follows : 

College  Hill,  Mass.,  Feb,  5,  1888. 

Sift :  I  haTe  made  nearly  a  hundred  tests  of  the  tensile  strength  of  electrically- 
welded  hare  of  iron,  8tee>,  and  other  metals.  The  results  were  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  I  can  stale  positively  that  with  Thomson's  welding  process  it  is  possible 
to  weld  both  wrought  iron  and  steel  so  that  the  weld  is  as  strong  as  the  same^ 
eross-BectioD  in  another  part  of  the  bar ;  that  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  is 
fibrous  for  iron,  and  generally  granular  for  steel,  the  strength  of  this  granular 
yteel  being  on  some  samples  as  high  as  125,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  that 
the  process  is  t^uch  that  the  welding  is  homogeneous  from  necessity.  I  had  a 
number  of  bars  welded  by  nn  expert  blacksuiiih,  and  a  number  of  similar  ones 
by  the  electrical  process,  for  comparison,  with  the  result  that  tlie  electrically- 
velded  bars  were  much  stronger  than  those  welded  by  the  ordinary  process.  The 
bars  were  of  rarious  sizes,  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half  for  iron  and  three-fourths  of 

an  ioch,  octagon,  steel. 

A.  M.  Dolbear. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  direct  use  to  which  this  process  is 
applicable  for  electrical  work,  that  is  for  the  making  of  joints  in 
conductors.  One  of  the  weak  points  in  electrical  construction  is 
the  joint.  Joints  in  the  copper  wire  are  twisted,  and  sometimes 
soldered,  the  work  being  very  often  poorly  done,  and,  as  Mr. 
Woodbury  will  tell  yoa,  connections  of  that  character  are  liable 
to  cause  fire  and  give  a  bad  reputation  to  the  electrical  business ; 
and  I  might  say  right  here,  that  although  electricity  is  considered 
a  mystery,  we  really  understand  its  laws,  and  what  it  will  do,  and 
how  it  will  do  it,  although  we  know  not  exactly  what  it  is ;  con- 
sequently if  eyeijtbing  is  done  well,  if  lines  are  properly  con- 
atmoted  and  the  wires  are  properly  insulated,  there  will  be  very 
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little  of  this  trouble  tbat  you  hear  about,  which  comes  from  the 
cheap  construction  and  the  poor  methods  that  are  generally  in 
use  when  an  industry  of  the  kind  is  first  being  developed. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — I  think  that  to  any  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  ordinary  blacksmithing  (which,  probably,  that  critic 
who  spoke  about  burning  up  steel  might  not  have  done),  there 
would  have  been  no  fear  of  steel  being  burned  by  this  process 
any  more  than  in  a  blacksmith's  fire,  and  not  as  mnch.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  the  action  of  the  electricity  on  the 
metal.  It  simply  heats  it  That  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 
There  are  no  impurities  coming  up  out  of  the  fire — sulphur, 
smoke  and  other  stuff — to  damage  the  steel ;  no  danger  of  the 
fire  getting  ahead  of  you  \  no  danger  of  heating  the  bottom  of  the 
bar  while  the  top  remains  cool.  Of  coarse,  we  have  to  heat  steel 
up  to  a  certain  definite  degree  to  weld  it  at  all — that  is,  barely  up 
to  its  melting  point  at  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  Now  as  this 
process  heats  it  more  uniformly,  neatly,  under  much  better  con- 
trol, and  with  a  great  deal  more  cleanliness  than  any  possible 
blacksmith's  fire  can  do  it,  there  cannot  possibly  be  as  much  dan- 
ger of  burning  steel  by  it  as  there  is  in  that  case.  It  can  be  pro- 
tected by  flux,  and  in  other  ways,  if  necessary.  All  that  there  is 
to  do  to  it  is  to  bring  it  up  barely  to  the  melting  point,  and  press 
it  together.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion should  have  any  force. 

Mr.  Woodhury. — My  reply  to  the  interrogatory  relative  .to  the 
electric  welding  of  a  ring  was  very  naturally  a  general  answer  to 
a  general  question.  The  resistance  of  the  joint  in  the  first  place 
varies  with  each  stage  of  the  process,  according  to  the  form  and 
the  temperature,  and  as  the  mechanical  contact  of  the  softened 
metal  becomes  more  perfect,  and  as  the  temperature  becomes 
greater,  and  finally,  as  the  cross  section  becomes  larger,  we  bring 
in  conditions  which  modify  the  electrical  conductivity  between  the 
ends  of  the  articles  being  welded. 

It  is  natural  that  such  questions  shoald  be  asked  in  regard  to 
welding  a  ring,  because  the  process  uses  electricity  of  greater  cur- 
rent than  ever  before  produced,  and  the  results  are  without  pre- 
cedent. 

One  of  the  old  stories  among  the  members  of  the  Boston  Bar  is 
that  in  a  litigation  over  the  construction  of  certain  wheels,  Daniel 
Webster  was  counsel  upon  one  side  and  Eufus  Choate  upon  the 
other.     Mr.  Choate  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  to  show  that  those 
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wheels  could  not  be  made  in  that  way — that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fabrication — and  after 
he  had  very  brilliantly  stated  his  points,  Mr.  Webster  motioned 
to  an  assistant  to  lift  a  cloth  which  covered  certain  matter,  and 
merely  said  for  bis  argument,  *'  Your  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Joiy,  there  are  the  wheels ; "  and  so,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
enticismsy  I  can  say,  "  There  are  the  rings." 

The  question  was  asked  relative  to  the  enlargement  of  the  joints 
at  the  portion  of  the  weld.  One  diflSculty  with  ordinary  hand 
butt-welding  has  been  the  redaction  of  the  cross  section  by  the 
blacksmith.  Here  the  cross  section  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
that  has  not  been  considered  a  defect  in  chains ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  chain  £:om  kinking.  In  some  of 
the  special  forms  of  this  welding  apparatus,  there  are  a  pair  of 
swedges  that  strike  a  blow  on  the  metal  as  soon  as  the  weld  is 
effected,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  both  surfaces  to  a  uniform 
aze,  as,  for  example,  in  the  joining  of  certain  classes  of  work,  the 
operator,  by  placing  his  foot  upon  a  treadle,  strikes  a  blow  upon 
the  weld  and  reduces  it  to  a  uniform  section. 

Pieces  can  be  welded  with  a  buiT  so  small  as  to  be  unnotice- 
aUe  for  most  work ;  and  by  shaping  the  ends  to  a  proper  convex- 
itj,  the  weld  can  be  left  of  size  uniform  with  the  remainder  of  the 
bar.  Ther»  is  an  addition  to  the  process  of  chain  manufacture 
to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  developed 
to  a  commercial  basis,  and  that  is  the  method  of  making  an  elec- 
tric welded  chain  by  machinery  passing  the  rods  into  the  machine 
where  they  are  cut,  bent,  and  joined,  then  welding  the  chain  in  a 
dutfODgh  manner,  and  passing  it  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  de- 
vice. There  have  been  numerous  other  processes  of  manufacture 
where  electric  welding  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  special  or 
aatomatic  machinery  in  methods  which  would  never  have  been 
thonght  of  in  the  application  of  ordinary  process  of  welding  where 
any  use  of  heat  in  a  machine  would  be  entirely  unfeasible. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  limit  the  paper  entirely  to  a  consider- 
ition  of  what  has  been  done  without  any  speculations  into  the 
hture  tense  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new  art  of  electric  welding 
invented  by  ProL  Elihu  Thomson. 
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CCCXVI. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTERNAL  FRICTION  OF 

ENGINES. 

BT  BOBBBT  H.  THimSTON.  ITHACA,  MBW  TOEK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introduct;on. 

In  earlier  papers,  read  at  various  times  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  writer  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  variation  of  load  in  steam-engines  is  not  pro- 
ductive either  of  the  method  or  of  the  amount  of  engine-friction 
that  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  earlier  authorities  on  that 
subject.*  It  was  shown  that  the  formula  of  De  Pambour,  which 
makes  the  internal  friction  of  the  engine  proportional  to  the  load 
on  its  piston  is  not  usually  correct,  and  probably  is  never  so,  with 
any  familiar  form  of  engine,  or  under  any  conditions  often  met 
with  in  practice.  It  was  further  shown  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  usual  practice,  and  at  all  ordinary  speeds  and  pressures  of 
steam,  the  resistance  of  the  engine  itself,  its  internal  friction,  re- 
mains sensibly  constant,  and  that  the  so-called  friction  card  of  the 
machine  represents  practically  the  friction  of  the  engine  when 
fully  loaded,  the  indicated  power  without  load  being  sensibly  the 
measure  of  the  wasted  work  of  the  engine  when  in  operation  under 
load  of  whatever  amount. 

The  literature  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  steam  engineer- 
ing is  very  meager,  and  the  results  of  experiment  in  this  field,  if 
any  have  yet  been  systematically  made,  are  not  recorded  in  any 
works  as  yet  consulted  by  the  writer.  The  very  natural  supposi- 
tion that  the  friction  of  an  engine  is  always  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  the  friction  of  the  engine  unloaded,  a  constant,  and  the 
other  a  quantity  measuring  the  added  friction  due  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  load,  and  variable  directly  with  that  added  load,  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  by  all  wnters  from  De  Pambour,  the  first 

♦  Frictionof  Non^Jondensing Engines.  Trans.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  CCXXVIII., and 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  CCLXV. 
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to  attempt  to  consider  the  subject,  to  the  period  of  luvestigation 
by  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  engineers  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  engine  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a 
diagram  with  the  steam-engine  indicator,  the  engine  being  un- 
loaded, as  representative  of  the  friction  of  the  machine  at  all  times. 
This  was  probably  taken  as  so  representative  simply  because  it 
was  usually  impossible  to  obtain  any  measure  of  friction  of  loaded 
engine,  and  the  friction  card  was  thus  the  best  approximation  that 
could  be  secured.  Bankine  would  seem  to  have  suspected  that 
the  assumed  formulas  of  De  Pambour  might  not  be  exact,  as  he 
remarks,  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  enei^  so  lost  is  still 
very  vague  and  indefinite;"  but  he  also  states  (Steam-Engine, 
art  292)  that  "  in  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  a  result 
nearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  preceding  formula,  is  .obtained 
by  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  prejudicial  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  useful  load."  De  Pambour  gives  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  by  which  the  load  is  multiplied  as  about  0.14,  and 
Bankine  asserts  this  to  agree  with  practice.  Weisbach  attempts 
to  produce  a  formula  for  this  waste,  assuming  Morin's  values  of 
coefficients  of  friction,  but  his  results  are  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  to  bo  given  as  determined  by  investigations  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  amount  by  experiment ;  they  also  seem  to  be  based  upon 
entbrely  inaccurate  assumptions,  and  are  evidently  quite  as  unre- 
liable as  are  those  of  De  Pambour  and  Rankine. 

The  first  investigation  undertaken  systematically  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  methods  of* waste  by  internal  friction  in  the 
steam-engine  were,  so  far  as  yet  known,  those  directed  by  the 
writer,  the  scheme  being  the  securing  of  constant  conditions,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  direction  in  which  variation  was  to  be  produced, 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  extent  and  the  law  of  variation  of 
friction  with  variation  of  the  one  element  studied.  Thus :  The 
engine  was  placed  under  the  usual'  and  .standard  working  condi- 
tions, but  without  load,  and  a  fricticn  diagram  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  power  wasted  in  fidction  of  engine  alone.  The 
conditions  being  kept  constant  in  all  other  respects  the  load  on 
the  engine  was  varied  from  this  minimum  up  to  and  beyond  the 
maximum  rated  power  of  the  machine,  and  the  indicated  compared 
with  the  dynamometric  power  in  every  case,  the  difference  mea^- 
oring  the  engine  friction  for  that  power  and  load.  In  other  cases, 
the  speed  of  the  engine  varic'd,  the  power  and  all  other  conditions 
being  kept  constant;  the  same  method  applied  when  the  power, 
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speed,  steam-pressure  and  other  conditions  were  held  constant, 
except  that  the  method  of  distribution  of  steam  was  vaiied,  and 
the  results  of  such  a  series  of  tests  were  then  compared  with  those 
otherwise  obtained.  In  stUl  other  instances  the  steam-pressure 
was  made  the  variable  element,  or  the  ratio  of  expansion  and 
point  of  cut-off,  the  indicated  and  dynamometric  power  being  in 
each  case  compared  as  before  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  engine 
friction.  By  this  systematic  method  it  was  anticipated  that 
in  time  a  correct  theory  and  exact  formulas  might  be  produced. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  wholly  disappointed;  but  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  while  eminently  satisfactory,  have 
proved  to  be  quite  opposed  to  the  original  assumptions  of  the 
older  writers,  and  in  most  perfect  accord  with  those  of  the  prac- 
titioners. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  as  to  justify  publication,  were  those  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  in  tlie  winter  and  spring  of 
1883-4,  by  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Mitchell,  and  published  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  the 
autumn  of  1884.*  The  engine  employed  was  a  Straight  Line 
Engine,  constructed  under  the  eye  of  its  inventor.  Professor  John 
E.  Sweet,  past  president  of  the  society,  and  representing  well  that 
type  of  engine.  These  experiments  showed  unmistakably  the 
error  of  the  older  formulas,  and  revealed  the  unexpected  fact  that, 
in  that  class  of  engines  at  least,  the  internal  friction  does  not  vary 
with  the  addition  of  load,  but  remains  constant,  so  far  as  could  be 
detected,  at  all  loads.  The  method  of  lubrication  and  its  eflSciency, 
the  variations  of  steam  pressure  and  of  speed,  slight  as  they  were, 
were  accidental  causes  of  change  of  engine  friction,  having  very 
much  greater  effect  on  the  total  than  a  variation  of  the  power  of 
the  engine  from  that  meurking  its  resistance  to  motion,  unloaded, 
up  to  the  full  rated  power  of  the  machine,  and  even  far  beyond 
the  latter  amount.  The  engine  had  been  carefully  designed  with 
the  special  intent  to  make  engine  friction  as  low  as  possible,  and 
the  loss  by  friction  at  its  rated  power  was  but  about  six  per  cent. 
It  came  down  to  about  five  per  cent,  at  the  maximum  power  de- 
manded of  it,  varying  almost  precisely  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
indicated  power.  The  '^  friction  card  "  was  a  measure  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  engine  at  all  loada 

This  research  was  again  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  writer, 
♦  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VIIT.,  page  S6. 
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in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1885,  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Eiley,  of 
Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  employing  a  similar  engine, 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor  in  the  workshops  at 
that  school.  The  outcome  of  these  investigations,  which  have  also 
been  recently  fully  reported  and  widely  published  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  was  thoroughly  corroboratory  of  the  previous  con- 
clusions. No  measurable  variation  of  the  total  internal  friction 
of  the  engine  could  be  traced  to  the  variation  of  engine  power  and 
load.  Studying  the  effect  of  variation  of  steam  pressure,  it  was 
found  that  some  slight  alteration  was  produced,  the  friction  in- 
creasing very  slowly  as  pressures  were  increased,  but  not  in  any 
important  degiee.  These  data  have  been  since  revised  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Preston,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  change  of 
friction  with  variation  of  steam  pressure  may  be  taken  as  insen- 
sible after  passing  the  ordinary  minimum  working  pressure  of 
engines,  the  variation  being  observable  only  from  about  50  or  60 
pounds  per  square  inch  downward.  It  having  been  alsosu^ested 
that  the  method  of  steam  distribution  might  produce  some  change 
in  the  law  exhibited  by  the  types  of  engine  having  automatic 
adjustment  of  expansion  by  the  action  of  the  governor,  Messrs. 
Gillis  and  Buchanan,  in  1887,  undertook,  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer,  to  settle  this  question  by  experiments  upon  the  engines 
of  similar  type,  as  employed  in  the  mechanical  laboratories  of  the 
Sibley  College.  These  experiments  fully  confirmed  those  which 
had  previously  been  made,  and  showed  sensibly  constant  friction 
at  all  powers  and  loads,  whether  the  engine  was  regulated  by  the 
automatic  system,  or  by  a  governor  operating  the  throttle  valve 
in  the  steam  pipe  or  at  the  steam  chest 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  study  of  the  latest,  and  as  yet  un- 
pubUshed,  experiments  made  to  determine,  with  some  degree  of 
exactitude,  the  method  of  distribution  of  internal  friction^  and,  further, 
to  ascertain  whether  all  engines  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as 
has  been  found  to  control  the  high  speed  engines  previously  em- 
ployed in  these  researches.  These  last  investigations  were  made 
with  this  object  in  view  by  Prof.  K.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Preston,  of  Sibley  College,  as  observers,  ex- 
perimenting first  with  the  engines  of  the  college  laboratories,  and 
later  with  other  machines  of  various  types  in  and  near  Lansing. 
Earlier  experiments  had  shown  the  engine  friction  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  load,  but  to  be  a  function  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
engine  itself,  of  the  speed  of  piston  and  rotation,  of  the  steam 
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pressure,  and  of  the  method  of  steam-distribution,  the  two  last- 
named  conditions  having  slight  effect,  the  others  being  most  im- 
portant. The  weight  and  design,  and  the  character  of' the  work- 
manship of  the  engine,  primarily  determine  the  amoimt  of  its 
internal  friction ;  the  resistance  is  also  a  direct  function  of  its 
speed,  and  it  is  slightly  and  observably  affected,  within  limits,  by 
the  steam-pressure  variations,  and  by  the  character  of  valve-gear 
and  of  steam  distribution  and  of  regulation  of  engine.  The  speed 
and  weight  of  the  running  parts  of  the  engine  may,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  be  taken  as  the  elements  controlling  friction 
of  the  machine.  The  details  of  all  this  earlier  work  have  been 
given  at  sufficient  length  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

It  now  becomes  an  interesting  and  a  vitally  important  problem 
to  determine  just  how  this  friction  of  engine  is  distributed  among 
its  various  moving  parts,  its  journals  and  guides,  stuffing-boxes 
and  piston-rings.  This  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  problem 
incapable  of  solution,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the  total  and 
the  elements  of  the  internal  friction  of  engine  would  be  so  seri- 
ously variable  with  the  alteration  of  load,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  friction  of  the  machine  part  by  part,  and  to 
sum  up  the  whole  correctly.  It  having  been  found,  however,  that 
the  internal  friction  of  the  engine  is  invariable  in  any  measurable 
or  important  degree  with  variation  of  power,  and  that  the  so- 
called  *' friction-card "  is  a  measure  of  the  friction  of  the  engine 
at  all  powers,  the  speed  being  constant,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
we  may  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  several  parts  of  this  total  by 
analyzing  the  engine  into  its  various  friction-producing  elements, 
and  measuring  up  the  several  elements  of  the  total  friction,  each 
by  itself,  and  summing  all  for  the  total.  The  discovery  of  the 
sensible  constancy  of  the  total  friction  thus  affords  a  new  means 
and  method  of  investigation.  This  accomplished,  also,  it  becomes 
possible,  knowing  as  we  now  do,  the  quantities  of  friction  at  each 
point  of  "  pairing"  of  elements,  as  Reuleaux  would  say,  and  it  be- 
comes easy,  to  determine  just  where  the  most  serious  wastes  of 
energy  and  power  are  met,  and  thence,  just  in  what  direction  we 
are  to  study  the  design  and  construction  of  the  machine  with  a 
view  to  the  reduction  of  these  wastes  most  promptly  and  effect- 
ively. The  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine  is 
to  be  now  effected  very  largely  by.  its  improvement  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  nearing,  as  we  now  are,  the  limit  of  the  perfecti- 
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bility  of  the  engine  thermodynamically,  the  engineer  is  compelled 
to  look  in  this  direction  for  further  opportunity  of  advancement. 
The  thermodynamic  efiSciency  of  the  engine  has  attained,  in  the 
best  of  modem  engines,  very  nearly  its  maximum  under  familiar 
working  conditions;  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine 
still  offers  some  little  chance  of  gaining  upon  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  best  work.  The  thermodynamic  wastes  are  now  by  the 
best  designers  and  constructors  reduced  to  about  ten  per  cent,  in 
large  engines,  while  the  friction-wastes  of  the  machine  are  usually 
considerably  more  in  that  class  of  engines,  though  less  in  the 
simpler  and  lighter  engines  of  the  recent  high-speed  type. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  series  of  experiments  to  be  described, 
in  which  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Preston  proposed  to  endeavor  to 
effect  an  analysis  of  the  total  internal  friction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion  it  is  distributed  to 
piston  and  crosshead,  crank-pin  and  shaft,  valve-gear  and  guides, 
was  to  first  determine  the  friction  of  the  machine  in  the  manner 
abeady  practiced  by  them  and  by  their  predecessors  in  this 
work,  then  to  dismantle  the  engine,  part  by  part,  driving  the  con- 
nected parts  by  a  pulley  and  belt  from  the  main  line  of  shafting 
overhead,  through  a  transmitting  dynamometer  carefully  standard- 
ized, and  thus  to  secure  measurements  of  the  resistance  of  part 
after  part  until  all  the  rubbing  parts  having  been  thus  examined, 
the  sum  of  their  resistances  at  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine 
should  give  the  total  internal  friction  of  the  engine  and  the  per- 
centages of  the  whole  due  to  the  resistances  of  each  point  of  con- 
nection or  rubbing.  In  each  experiment  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  secure  precisely  the  conditions  of  operation,  so  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, which  were  usual  in  its  regular  working.  For  instance : 
the  engine  was  always  heated  up  by  its  own  steam  when  the  re- 
^tances  of  the  piston  and  the  valves  were  to  be  measured ;  the 
speed  of  engine  was  kept  the  same  when  testing  the  friction  of 
journals  as  when  it  was  doing  its  full  work ;  the  valve,  balanced 
and  unbalanced,  was  tested  under  the  usual  boiler  pressures,  as 
well  as  unloaded,  and  exactly  as  possible,  and  thus  every  precau- 
tion that  could  be  devised  was  adopted  to  secure  precisely  the 
results  that  should  be  observed,  were  such  observation  possible, 
when  the  machine  was  at  work.  The  engine  was  first  driven  by 
the  shafting,  and  through  the  dynamometer,  with  everything  con- 
nected and  the  cylinder  heated  up  to  its  usual  temperature  by  a 
run,  immediately  preceding,  under  steam,  the  cylinder  heads  and 
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steam  chest  cover  only*beiiig  removed  to  prevent  any  pump-like 
action  of  the  engine  while  so  driven.  Next,  the  piston  was  dis- 
connected, and  the  power  demanded  to  give  the  engine  its  regular 
speed  was  observed  with  all  other  parts  connected  and  moving ; 
thus  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  friction  of  the  piston  alone,  by 
diflferences.  Then  the  next  point  of  connection  would  be  broken, 
and  another  observation  would  give  the  friction  of  the  next  suc- 
cessive piece,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  engine  bad  been  gone 
over,  when  the  machine  was  assjBmbled  again,  part  by  part,  and 
thus  a  check  obtained  on  the  previous  determiuations. 

The  first  step  of  importance  was  to  secure  a  good  standardiza- 
tion of  the  transmitting  dynamometer  to  be  employed  in  the  work. 
This  method  required  the  use  of  a  transmitting  dynamometer  of 

great  accuracy.  Sibley  College  possesses 
a  number  of  such  dynamometers,  the  ac- 
curacy of  each  of  which  was  tested  by 
comparison  with  a  Prony  brake,  and  also 
by  lifting  a  known  weight  through  a  given 
space.  The  best  result  was  given  in  each 
case  by  a  dynamometer  of  the  Moriii 
type,  built  in  the  Sibley  College  shops. 
B^*"---£J_£--^  ^^^  principle  governing  its  action  is  very 

Pig.  18.  simple,  and  is  shown  clearly  by  Fig.  18. 

A  pulley  of  which  the  rim  B  is  shown,  is  fitted  loose  on  the  shaft 
S.  Four  flat  springs  are  securely  bolted  to  the  shaft  S,  and  to  the 
rim  B,  Now,  if  force  be  applied  by  a  belt  around  B,  to  turn 
the  pulley,  and  if  resistance  to  its  turning  be  produced  by  a  fixed 
pulley  on  the  shaft  S,  from  which  some  machine  is  driven  by 
the  belting,  the  spiings  c  will  be  deflected  into  new  positions, 
c',  an  amount  proportional  to  the  force,  and  the  fixed  pulley  will 
then  revolve,  thus  driving  the  machine.  To  show  the  amount 
of  power  transmitted,  and  any  variation  that  may  occur  in  that 
ipower,  a  pencil  is  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  oi*  to  a  post 
having  an  equivalent  motion,  and  a  recording  apparatus,  consisting 
•  of  a  series  of  gear-wheels  actuated  by  a  spiral  thread  on  a  sleeve 
on  the  axis,  causes  a  band  of  paper  to  move  radially  under  the 
pencil.  The  recording  apparatus  can  be  stepped  or  started  at 
will,  without  interfering  with  the  motion  of  the  machinery,  by 
causing  the  loose  sleeve  to  engage  with  a  lug  on  the  shaft.  The 
results  obtained  with  this  dynamometer  agreed  closely  with  those 
results  obtained  by  the  Prony  brake,  and  by  moving  a  known 
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weight  through  a  given  space.     The  diagrams  obtained  from  the 
djoamometer  consisted  of  a  series  of  waving  lines  of  varying 
elevation    and    with    different    average  'w>a/wwv\ 
ordinates.     The  undulations  were   pro-  ^ 

daced  by   changes  of  speeds  probably  Kg,  t0. 

caused  by  the  inequaUties  of  belt  lacings,  etc. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  diagrams  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

The  dynamometer  was  calibrated  three  times :  first,  by  attach- 
ing a  brake  to  the  same  shaft,  and  comparing  the  diagrams  with 
the  brake  readings ;  secondly,  by  direct  pull  with  a  spring  balance 
against  the  springs  of  the  dynamometer  and  thus  obtaining  the 
ordinate  for  a  given  belt-pull ;  thirdly,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  first,  but  a  spring  balance  was  used,  to  measure  the  brake 
weights,  instead  of  scales.  The  object  of  these  calibrations  was 
to  obtain  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any  given  belt-pull.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  : 

Calibration  of  Dynamombteb. 

Comparison  mth  Prony  Brake. 

1st  Trial — Brake  palling  against  load  of  52  poands  on  Fairbanks  Scale. 


ScALi  Load. 

Bbakk  Load 

Full  ON 

Ordinate  in 

Pounds. 

Dtnam.  PUIXBT. 

Inchss. 

2 

50 

67.1 

8.10 

6 

46 

61.7 

8.00 

11 

41 

56.0 

2.90 

16 

86 

48.8 

Lost. 

21 

81 

41.6 

2.06 

26 

26 

84.9 

1.75 

27 

25 

83.5 

Lost. 

31 

21 

28.2 

1.57 

86 

16 

21.5 

1.80  1 

41 

11 

14.8 

1.26 

52 

0 

0 

0.4 

2d  Trial — Brake  pall  measured  by  a  spring  balance. 


5 

6.7 

0.54 

10 

18.4 

0.92 

15 

20.1 

1.23 

20 

26.9 

1  65 

25 

88.6 

1.80 

30 

40.8 

2.16 

The  dUmeter  of  the  brake  palley,  iuclading  belt,  was 
mometer  palley,  incloding  belti*,  was  17^  inches. 


inches ;  the  dynn- 
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Calibration  of  Dynamometer. 

2d.  Method,  by  direct  pull  against  springs  of  djoiamometer. 

This  method  was  employed  a  number  of  times,  and  gave  uni- 
form results,  the  variations  from  the  results  of  this  trial  and  the 
first  and  third,  as  previously  given,  are  believed  to  be  errors  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  the  brake. 


Poll  on  Dynam.  Pulley 
Pounds. 

Ordinate  Inches. 

Pull  on  Dynam.  Pulley 
Pounds. 

Ordinate  Inches. 

0 
5 
10 
15 
25 
80 

0.40 
0.65 
0.80 
1.02 
1.88 
1.55 

85 
40 
45 
50 
60 
70 

1.80 
2.08 
2.32 
2.58 
8.08 
8.52 

The   mean  of  these  three  results  corresponds  very  closely  to 
this  last,  and,  where  plotted,  gives  a  straight  line,  whose  equation 


IS 


Y  =  0.046  -f  0.20,  Y  being  expressed  in  inches  and  Xin  pounds. 
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'   Fig.. 20 

The  diagram  of  the  curves  is  shown,  and  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults was  used  instead  of  the  equation.     (See  Figure  20.) 

The  engines  employed  in  the  investigation  to  be  described  were 
of  several  types  and  of  various  sizes,  styles  and  proportions.  The 
first  was  a  small  Straight  Line  Engine  built  in  the  Sibley  College 
workshops,  but  modified  from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment, in  such  manner  that  it  represented   the  ordinary  type  of 
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directly  connected  engine  with  throttle  regulation.  It  was  tried 
both  with  its  usual  balanced  and  with  an  unbalanced  valve. 
Another  engine  was  a  traction-engine  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron 
Works  with  locomotive  style  of  valve  motion  ;  and  others,  by  the 
same  company,  were  of  the  automatic  type,  and  compound  and 
condensing  engines,  both  the  latter  having  balanced  valves. 

Friction  of  Straight  Line  Engine. 

The  first  engine  tested  was  the  6  x  12  inch  Straight  Line 
Engine  built  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet,  while  connected  with  Sibley 
College.  This  engine  had  been  modified  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  many  ways,  but  still  retained  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  Straight  Line  Engine.  The  valve  gear  is  arranged 
for  a  fixed  cut-off,  at  any  part  of  the  stroke  less  than  five-eighths, 
and  the  valve  can  be  changed,  by  removing  the  pressure  plate 
and  fastening  on  a  back,  from  a  balanced  valve  to  an  ordinary 
slide  valve. 

For  these  tests,  the  power  was  obtained  from  the  water-wheel 
and  main  driving  shaft,  in  the  Sibley  College  shops,  the  speed  of 
which  was  not  always  uniform  and  was  beyond  the  control  of  the 
investigators.  The  power  was  measured  by  passing  it  through 
the  transmitting  dynamometer.  The  speed  was  measured  by  a 
.  hand  speed  indicator,  and  also  by  an  attached  tachometer,  which 
had  been  carefully  calibrated.  The  tachometer  results  could 
only  be  used  to  correct  errors,  as  readings  to  single  revolutions 
could  not  be  made. 

In  making  this  trial,  and  all  others,  the  engine  was  first 
heated  up  by  steam,  the  steam-chest  cover  and  cylinder  heads 
were  removed  to  prevent  pump  action,  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  dynamometer  cards  were  taken.  These  dia- 
grams were  generally  taken  with  the  engine  complete,  and  then 
successive  cards  with  part  after  part  removed.  The  engine 
was  turned  by  power  applied  to  its  main  driving-wheel.  The 
speed  of  the  engine  varied  from  200  to  244  revolutions,  and 
the  results  were  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  law,  known  to 
be  true  for  that  engine,  that  the  friction  varied  directly  as  the 
speed.  This  correction,  however,  did  not  seriously  change  the 
results.  Twenty-nine  successful  dynamometer  cards  were  ob- 
tained, each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  average  of 
several  observations.  The  practical  condition  of  working  of  a 
plain   slide  valve,  with    steam    on,   could  not  be*  obtained  in 
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these  trials,  because  the  cylinder  was  open  to  the  air,  and  the 
frictioB  obtained  is  no  doubt  too  high  for  that  particular  case. 

Table  I.  presents  a  record  of  the  distribution  of  friction  found 
in  this  engine  and  all  essential  data  from  later  comparisons  with 
other  results  from  tests  of  the  various  engines  afterward  em- 
ployed. 

Table  11.  exhibits  the  method  of  variation  of  friction,  and 
Tables  III.  and  FV.  its  computed  amounts. 

TABLE    I. 


DISTRIBUTION    OP    FEICTION. 

Straight  Line  Engine  6"  X  12" 
Log  of  trial  with  Morin  Dynamometer. 
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1.78 

84.5 

208 

1.556 

.007 

1.710 
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Engine  Complete.     Warmed  up 
by  Steam.    Cylinder  head  off. 

^ 

1.87 

36.5 

205 

1.622 

.008 

1.822 

0 

8 

1.86 

36.5 

205 

1.622 

.008 

1.822 

0 

Steam-chest  cover  and  pre*»a- 
ure-plate  off.     All  cocks  open. 

4 

1.20 

22.5 

280 

1.122 

.005 

1.122 

0 

Piston  and  piston-rod  dropped. 

5 

1.25 

28.26 

282 

1.169 

.005 

1.159 

0 

6 

1.27 

28.8 

244 

1.259 

.005 

1.189 

0 

Pressare-plate  and  steam-chest 

7 

1.28 

24.0 

245 

186 

1.275 
1.578 

.005 

1.200 

40 

cover  replaced. 

28 

2.04 

89.0 

.008 

1.925 

45 

24 

1.90 

87.0 

186 

1  492 

.008 

1.844  45 

Balanced   valve  converted  into 

25 
26 

1.82 
1.81 

35.0 
85.0 

201 
214 

1.525 
1.624 

.007 
.008 

1.728  42 
1.752  89 

slide  valve.     Steam  pressure 
nn  bftck  nf  valve 

27 

1.92 

87.5 

201 

1.684 

.008 

1.868  87 

28 

1.67 

84.0 

217 

1.599 

.007 

1.690174 
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1 

8 

s 

1 

1 

i 
1 

c 

a 

00 

1 

'  J5 

1 

a 

1 

tzi 

1 

a 

1* 

11 

tzi 

1 
J 

1 

Condition  of  engine. 

31 

1.1 
1.8 

22.5 
34.75 

229 

218 

205 
207 

228 
225 

227 

215 
198 
222 
211 

223 

1.117 
1.642 

.005 
.0075 

1.112 
1.782 

0 

74 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Slide  valve,  piston  and  rod  still 
ofiP. 

3^ 
S3 

1.07 
1.03 

19.5 
18.5 

0.867 
0.880 

.004 
.004 

0.967 
0.922 

Main  sbaft  and  eccentric. 

34 
35 

1.00 
0.95 

17.5 
16.5 

0.865 
0.805 

.004 
.004 

0.873 
0.825 

Eccentric  strap  made  as  loose  as 
possible. 

36 

1.10 

19.5 

0.960 

.004 

0.972 

0 

0 
75 

0 
67 

0 

0 
0 

j  Connecting:   rod    attached    to 
i      crank  pin. 

89 
40 
41 
42 

1.26 
1.84 
1.29 
1.93 

1.24 

23.0 
35.0 
24.0 
87.5 

1.072 
1.502 
1.155 
1.715 

.005 
.008 
.005 
.008 

1.147 
1.758 
1.195 
1.867 

Engine  complete  except  piston 
and  rod.   Slide  valve  attached. 
Cylinder  hot. 

45 

23.(r 

1.112 

.005 

.006 
.005 

1.147 

(Slide  valve  dropped.      Valve 
(     rod  stIU  attached. 

47 

48 

1  39 

1.28 

1.29 
1.22 

26.0 
28. 5 

222 
220 

1.251 
1.121 

1.299 
1.171 

Balanced  valve.  Pressure  plate 
and  cover  off. 

43 
44 

24.0 
22.5 

224 

2*28 

1.165 
1.112 

.005 
.005 

1.195 
1.222 

0 
58 

Pressure  plate  and  cover  added. 
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6' 

TABLE  II. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  LOO. 

IHstribuHon  of  Friction. 
X  12"  Straight  Line  Engine. 

Syinbol. 

Number. 

Friction 
H.  P. 

^:sT 

Parts  of  the  engine  producing  friction. 

A 

34 
35 

0.873 
0.825 

0.922 
0.966 

0.849 

Main  journals. 

B 

32 
86 

0.944 

Eccentric  strap  and  main  journals. 

C 

0.972 

1.122 
1.195 
1.195 
1.149 

0.972 

Crank  pin  a»d  main  journals^ 

D 

80 
41 
48 
45' 

1.165 

CroBS-head  and  pin,  crank-pin.  eccentric 
and  main  journaJs. 

E 

40 
42 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
31 

1.758 
1.867 
1.925 
1.844 
1.728 
1.752 
1.868 
1.690 
1.782 

1.796 

Plain  slide  valve,  cross-bead  and  pin, 
crank-pill,  eccentric  and  main  journals, 
with  st4*am  on. 

F 

43 
6 

1.195 
l.lb9 

1.192 

Condition  D,  with  balanced  valve  and  pres- 
sure plate  added. 

G 

7 
44 

1.200 
1.232 

1.211 

Condition  F  with  steam  pressure. 

H 

1 
2 
3 

1.710 
1.822 
1.822 

1.785 

Engine  complete  wiih  balanced  valve.  No 
steam  pressure  but  engine  hot. 

I 

4 
5 

1.122 
1.159 

1.140 

Condition  D  with  balance  valve  added  but 
pressure  plate  off. 
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TABLE  IIL 

COMPUTATION. 

DutrSnttion  of  Friction, 
6"  X  12"  Straight  Line  Engine. 


Combination  or  Conditions. 

Ke8iilt9 

H.P. 

Algebraic  work. 

Arithmetical  work. 

A 

.849 

0.849 

B  -  A 

.944  -  .849 

0.095 

C  —  A 

.972  -  .849 

0.128 

D-cre  — A] 

1.165-  .972-  .095 

0.098 

E-  D 

1.796  -  1.095 

0.681 

G  —  I> 

1.211  -  l.lfiS 

0.046 

H  —  F 

1.785-  1.192 

0.698 

Individual  port  to  which  friction 
is  due. 


Main  jcfiirnals. 
Eccentric  strap. 
Crank  pin. 
Cross-head  and  pin. 
Slide  valve,  steam  on. 
Balanced  valve,  steam  on. 
Piston  and  rod. 


Sjrmbols  of  condition  io  column  of  algebraic  work  explained  in  previoas 
table.  Diauieter  of  main  journals,  three  inches  ;  weight  in  main  journals,  1,500 
pounds. 

TABLE  TV, 

PEBCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL  FRICTION  AND  OP  RATED  POWER. 

6"  X 12"  Straight  Line  Engine,  20  H.  P. 


Parte  of  Engine. 


Main  Journals 

Eereotric  Strap 

Crank  Pin    

Cross  Head  and  Wrist  Pin 

Valve  (St«*am  on) 

Piston  and  Hod 

Total 


ENunnc  with  Slide  Valtb. 


0.849 
0.095 
0.128 
0.098 
0.631 
0.598 

2.389 


fU  o 


85.4 

4.0 

5.1 

4.1 

26.4 

25.0 


100.0 


4.2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
8.2 
3.0 


Enoinb  with  Balancsd  Valve. 


.849 
.095 
.128 
.098 
.046 
.593 


12.0 


1.804 


^1 

P^  o 
8^ 


47.1 
5.8 
6.8 
5.4 
2.5 

32.9 


KO.O 


4.2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.2 
8.0 

9.0 


Lansing  Engine  Trials. 

Distribution  of  Friction;  12"  x  18"  Automaiio  Engine, — The  re- 
maining tests  to  be  described  were  made  at  Lansing,  Michigan, 
and  on  the  engines  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron  and  Engine  Works 
of  that  place. 

The  first  engine  tested  was  a  new  12"  x  18"  Automatic  Engine. 
A  series  of  triak  to  determine  change  of  friction  with  change  of 
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load  was  first  made,  which  gave  us  the  average  friction,  8.91  H. 
P.,  whether  loaded  or  light.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  attaching  the  dynamometer,  and  it  is  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  friction  on  each  distinct  part  of  the  engine.  For 
this  trial  the  springs  of  the  dynamometer  were  flexed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  adopted  when  it  was  calibrated ;  the  re- 
sults were  taken  as  proportional,  and  the  total  made  to  agree 
with  the  previous  trial.  The  highest  speed  attained  was  68  to  70 
revolutions ;  the  normal  engine  speed  was  in  the  previous  trial 
190  revolutions.  The  friction  horse  power  in  the  last  column  was 
obtained  by  multiplying  by  the  proper  ratio.  In  any  event  the 
percentage  would  not  change. 

Table  V.  exhibits  the  distribution  of  resistances  obtained  in 
this  case. 

TABLE  V. 


DISTBIBUnON  OP  FRICTION  LOG  OP  DYNAMOMBTEB  TRIAL. 
WORKS,  12"  X  18"  AUTOMATIC. 

Rated  100  H.  P. 


LANBINO  IRON 


Condition  of  Engine. 

1 

A 

B 
C 

1 

11.3 

6.7 

5.6 

III 

Ml 
If 

1     S 

n 

Engine  in  working  condition  and 
hot 

45. 

25. 
19.75 

76.5 

42.5 
83.5 

68 

68 
78 

2.96 

1.51 
1.40 

8.88 

Piston,  cross-head  and  connecting 
rod  drotoed 

4.53 

Valve  and  eccentric  also  dropped. 

8.70 

COMBINATION  OF  RESULTS. 


Parts  of  Engine. 

Algebraic 
worlt. 

Aritlimetlcal 
work. 

Frictional 
H.P. 

Per  cent,  of 

total 

Friction. 

Percent,  of 
power  of 
Engrine. 

Main  Journals 

Valve  and   valve    gear, 

including  eccentric  . . . 
Piston,  cross  head,. crank 

and  wrist  pins 

Total 

c 

B-C 
A-B 

8.70 
4.58-8.70 
8.88-4.53 

8.70 

.83 

4.35 

41.6 

9.8 

49.1 

8.7 

0.83 

4.85 

8.f^ 

100.0 

8.88 

The  letters  used  under  head  of  algebraic  work  stand  for  con- 
ditions shown  in  the  other  table. 

Distribution  of  Friction^  T[  x  10"  Engine. — Locomoiive   Valve 
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Gear.— The  test  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  Sibley  College  test,  except  that  the  power  was  supplied  by 
a  similar  engine,  and  the  dynamometer  was  located  between  the 
tr^'o.  The  engine  was  a  traction  engine  used  in  thrashing  grain  ; 
it  bad  a  common  slide  valve  link  and  two  eccentrics.  It  had 
been  previously  tested  to  find  variation  of  friction  with  change  of 
load.  During  the  test  the  engine  was  taken  to  pieces  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  as  originally  planned,  and  the  results  are  in  each 
case  satisfactory.  In  the  attempt  to  run  with  the  connecting  rod 
disconnected  from  the  cross-head,  a  machinist  held  the  free  end 
of  the  rod.  A  speed  of  206  revolutions,  however,  caused  him  to 
exert  some  force,  so  that  this  result  is  unreliable,  as  the  test  shows 
the  same  friction  as  with  the  main  journals  alone.  The  friction 
on  the  main  journals  was  measured  with  the  usual  fly-wheel 
which  weighed  320,  and  with  one  that  weighed  70  pounds  to  note 
variation  in  journal  friction. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  method  of  variation  of  friction-resistances 
in  this  case,  as  the  engine  was  gradually  dismantled  ;  and  Table 
Vn.  exhibits  its  distribution  among  the  several  elements  of  the 
machine. 

TABLE  VI. 

DISnUBnTION  OF  FRICTION. 

Traction  Engine — Locomotide  Type. 
7  X  10.     Lansing  Iron  Works. 


Condition  of  Enoink. 


Complete,  bot,  cocks  open 

**  '•    back  head  ofiF ... 

Piston  and  rod  out 

Bod  in,  Bpider  on,  but  piston  rings  oat. 
CoDdition  C  witb  40  pounds  steam  on 

valve 

Valve  and  valve  rod  off. 

Remaindt-r  of  valve  gear  off 

Condition  (i  with  governor  off 

CroM  head  and  pin  off  (connecting-rod 

held  bj  attendant) 

Main  journals,  standard  fly  wbeel,) 

weijBjUt  330  pounds f 

Main  jonrnalB,  small  flj- wheel,  weight 

70  poands 


A 
B 
C 
D 

E 
F 
G 
H 

I 
J 

K 


a'S) 


196 
202 
202 
200 

198 
190 
203 
208 

206 
200 
190 

262 


o 
S 


5.85 
5.68 
4.86 
5.14 

5.4 
4.8 
8.0 
8.65 

3.1 
8.0 
3.1 

2.8 


c  a>  5 
o  cq: 

B  03.5 


19.50 
20.25 
14.75 
18.00 

19.50 
14.25 
12.00 
12.25 

9.00 

8.75 
9.00 

5.75 


1.47 
1.58 
1.14 
1.40 

1.49 
1.05 
0.94 
0.96 

0.71 
0.67 
0.66 

0.57 


«t2 


1.50 
1.56 
1.18 
1.40 

1.51 
1.10 
0.93 
0.94 

0.69 
0.67 
0.69 

0.44 
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TABLE  Vn. 

DISTBIBTJTION  OP  FJIICTION. 

7  X  10  Engine. 
Combination  of  Results.— Rated  20  H.  P. 


Parts  op  Enoinb  Causino  Friction. 


Main  journals , 

Crank-pin,  wrist-pin,  and  crops- 
head  

Eccentrics  and  links 

Slide  valve  and  rod,  no  steam 

pressure 

Effect  of  40  pound H  of  steam. , 
Piston  and  piston-rod 

Piston-rings.   

Total 


COMBIKATION. 


Algebraic 
Work. 


Arithmetical 
Result. 


i  0.68 


F- 


O-f  H 


0.165 


C-F 

1.18-1.10 

E-C 

1.51-  1.13 

D-C 

1.40-1.13 

0.130 

i 
I 


0.680 
0.255 
0.165 


0.080 
0.380; 
0.270 

0.130 


256=, 
P.© 


as. 2 

13.1 

8.2 

1.5 
19.5 
16.0 

6.5 


1.910    100.0   9.62 


3.4 
1.8 
0.82 

0.01 
0.19 
0.185 

0.065 


Note. — In  the  column  beaded  Algebraic  Work,  the  letters  refer  to  conditions 
as  denoted  in  preceding  table. 

Distribution  of  Friction. 

Engine^  Condenser,  and  Air  Pump.  Diameter  21  inches,  stroke 
20  inches.  This  engine,  21"x20"  in  connection  with  an  engine 
12"  X  lO",  made  a  compound  condensing  engine  which  drove  the 
Thomson-Houston  Dynamos,  used  for  the  electric  h'ghting  of  the 
city  of  Lansing.  A  complete  test  for  friction,  with  change  of 
load  had  previously  been  made  of  these  engines,  separately  and 
combined.  This  engine  being  larger  than  could  be  driven  by  power 
transmitted  through  the  dynamometer,  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
utilizing  the  connecting  shaft  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
engine,  and  of  measuring  the  power  necessary  by  indicator  cards 
on  the  high-pressure  engine.  Metallic  paper,  and  a  fine  brass 
point  was  nsed  instead  of  the  usual  paper  and  pencil  employed  in 
taking  indicator  cards.  Two  dynamos  were  allowed  to  run  hght 
during  the  whole  of  this  test,  being  driven  by  the  high  pressure 
engine ;  this  friction  being  eliminated  in  the  final  result. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  take  indicator  cai-ds  of  the  high- 
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pressure  engine,  and  the  load  to  be  carried  throughout  the  test ; 
then  to  add  successively  the  main  journals  in  the  engine  to  be 
tested,  the  condenser  and  air  pump,  the  connecting  rod  and  cross- 
heads,  the  valve  and  valve-rod,  and  finally  the  piston  and  piston- 
rod. 

The  plan  was  in  great  part  successful,  but  could  not  be  entirely 
carried  out* 

Table  VIII.  shows  the  distribution  of  the  friction  in  this  series 
of  trials. 

TABLE  VIII. 

DI8TKIBUTI0N  OF  FBICTION. 

Condensing  Engine, 
21  X  20  inches  built  by  Lansing  Iron  aod  Engine  Work?. 


^6 

•2 

5 

i 
1 

3 
8 

4 

5 
6 

III 
1  « 

HEAD 
INDICATOR. 

CRANK 
INDH!ATOR. 

Total 

Friction. 

H.  P. 

Average 

Condition  of  Eni^iite. 

fu 
H 
» 

pJ 

w 

6.0 
4.0 
4.75 

fr.' 

K  * 

Frictiou. 
H.P. 

High-Preseiire  Engine 
and  fixed  load. 

A 

A 
A 

307 
807 
«07 

805 
£05 
805 

4.5 
4.5 
4.7c 

14.86 
14.86 
15.16 

15.53 
18.42 
14.74 

29.88 
36.78 
29.90 

28.9 

Xain  bearing?  of 
Wxll  engine  coupled  on. 

B 
B 
B 

~C~ 
C 
C 

4.5 
4.5 
475 

14.38 
14.28 
15.08 

6.85 
575 
6.75 

19.31 
17.67 
16.18 

8:^44 
81.99 
81.15 

86.8 

Vthe  and  Valve  Rods 
connected  to  ec<:entrlca. 

7 
8 
9 

804 
808 
800 

4.75 
5.0 
5.0 

18.56 
19.85 
19.16 

7.5 
5.6 
6. 

28.50 
19.70 
38.86 

47.06 
89,50 
41.58 

43.5 

Air  Pamp  aod  Condenser 
added. 

D 
D 
D 

10 
11 
12 

198 
800 
193 

6.0 
5.8 
6.0 

19.27 
30.51 
83.07 

8.5 
7.3 
7. 

14.15 
18.5 
18. 

81.85 
27.47 
85.04 

•  60.63 
47.98 
4M1 

107.09 
116.96 
117.00 

48.6 

Connecting  rod  with  Cross 

bead  and  Piston  added. 
Air  Pomp  Gauge  with  Pres- 
Mre  an  shown  subsequently. 

E 
E 
E 

18 
14 
15 

900 

m 

178 

18.5 
17  5 

18. 

62.78 
57.68 
57.68 

54.96 
69.28 
69.82 

118.88 

Average  work  shown  by 
VacQum  Gauge. 

F 



63.80 

There  were  several  conditions  during  this  test  that  were  not 
uniform  throughout ;  nor  were  they  normal.  For  instance,  in  cases 
C,  D  and  J?  cards  7  to  15,  the  valve  or  piston  of  the  engine  or 
l)oth  was  in  motion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lubricate  the  valve, 
although  the  piston  was  lubricated  without  difficulty.  The  results 
in  both  cases,  C  and  D^  can  be  considered  as  relative  only,  not 

*  A  serious  accident  was  barely  escaped  after  the  air  pump  lind  been  attached 
»nd  while  the  connecting  rod  was  detached  from  the  crank  pin.  Tiie  vacuum 
cta^ed  by  the  workiogof  the  air  pump,  drew  the  connecting  rod  toward  the 
rapidly  revolving  crank;  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  heralded  by  n  sudden  and 
▼iolent  louiiding.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  prevented  any  eerious  damage, 
Ofltil  the  connect ing  rod  could  be  safely  put  out  of  the  way. 
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absolute.  Again,  in  case  E^  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air  pump  on  the  piston ;  the  work  done  was 
however  shown  by  the  vacuum  gauge,  and  was  equivalent,  respect- 
ively, to  a  pressure  of  9.82,  10.3  and  10.3  pounds,  in  cards  13, 
14  and  15,  or  a  work  equivalent  to  69.26,  61.12  and  61.12,  with 
an  average  of  63.8  horse-power,  over  and  above  that  due  to  moving 
the  engine.  The  average  of  a  large  number  of  previous  trials 
gave  7.13  H.  P.  as  the  total  friction  of  this  engine  together  with 
air  pump  und  condenser ;  and  this  fact  must  be  noted  in  consid- 
ering cases  C  and  D. 

Combining  these  various  observations,  we  get  the  following  re- 
sults : — Friction  oh  main  journals  equals 

5  — ^  =  3.3  H.  P. 

Engine  complete,  air  pump  at  work,  case  E^  gives  113.88  H.  P. ; 
without  piston,  air  pump  and  unlubricated  valves  as  before,  gives 
U8  case  D,  48.60  H.  P.  The  difference,  65.28  H.  P.,  includes 
work  of  air  pump  and  friction  of  piston  and  rod.  The  work  of 
air  pump  is  63.8  H.  P..  leaving  for  friction  of  piston  and  rod  1.48 
H.  P.  , 

The  difference  between  the  total  friction,  and  that  on  the  parts, 
already  found,  is  the  sum  of  the  friction  for  cases  G  and  Z>,  which 
must  be  divided  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  obsei-vations. 
Table  IX.  ispa  summary  of  the  deductions  from  this  set  of  trials 
of  a  condensing  engine. 

TABLE  IX. 

DIBTRIBUnON   OP   FRICTION. 

Condensing  Engine,  21  x^Xi  inches. 
Summary  of  Re8ult«». 


Parts  of  Engine  Considered. 


Conditions    Combined    Alge< 
braicaliy. 


Main  journals 

Piston  and  rod,  crossbead  and  pins 

Valve  rod  and  eccentric 

Air  pump  and  condenser 

Total 


B-A 

E  -  (D  -I-  F) 
Determined  as  explained 


II 


3.8 
1.48 
1.47 
0.88 


7.18 


46. 
21. 
21. 
12. 


10. 
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Co-efficient  of  Friction. — The  co-efficient  of  friction  can  be 
deduced  with  certainty  only  for  the  main  journals  of  the  engine  ; 
since  there  is  a  variation  in  pressure  of  piston  rings^  stuffing  boxes, 
and  in  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod,  which  is,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent,  unknown. 

If  we  call  /  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  p  the  pressure  on  the 
bearings  in  pounds  for  engines  light,  and  plus  mean  pressure  on 
piston  for  engines  loaded,  c  the  circumference  of  the  bearings  in 
feet,n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, /p  c  n  will  thus  equal 
the  "  lost  work  "  of  friction ;  which  has  been  determined  in  the 
previous  experiments,  and  is  expressed  as  horse-power ;  this  is 
transformed  to  foot  pounds  by  multiplying  by  33,000. 

Hence/  c  p  ?i= 33,000  H.  P. 


/•  = 


33,000  H.  P. 
p.  c.  «. 


Table  X.  shows  the  value  of  this  co-efficient  for  the  several  en- 
gines tested,  and  Table  XI.  is  a  summary  of  all  results. 

.TABLE  X. 

CO-SmCIENT  OF  FRICTION  FOR  THE  MAIN  BfiARTNOS  OF  BTBAM  BKOINE8.1 


EnonrB. 


m 


-3 

e 
^^ 

o  a 
»-  — 

SB 

« 

a 


1= 


2-8 


I? 


•^  S3 

H 

p  0 


6"  X  12"  Straight  Line 

♦12"  X  18"  Automatic  (L.  L  W.). . 

T'  X  10"  Traction  (L,  L  W.). . . 
21 "  X  20"  Condensing  (L.  L  W.). 


0.85 
8.70 
0.68 
3.30 


1500 

2600 

500 

4000 


8 

5 

2^ 

5i 


.10 
.19 
.31 
.09 


.06 
.05 
.08 
.04 


230 
190 
200 
206 


♦  The  12"  X 18"  automatic  engine  was  new,  and  gave,  throughout,  an  ^x- 
ceeBive  amount  of  friction  as  compared  with  the  oider  engines  of  the  same  class 
tod  make. 
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TABLE  XI. 
DISTRIBUTION    OP    FRICTION. 

Sfimmary  of  RemUs. 


Pabts  of  Enqine. 


Main  Benrings. . 
Piston  and  Rod . 


Crank  Pin 

Cross  Head  and  Wriat  Pin. 


Valve  and  Rod. . 
Eccentric  Strap. 


Link  and  Eccentric. 
Air  Pump 


Total. 


Pebckktaobs  of  Total  Fbictiok. 


47.1 
82.9 


6.8 
5.4 

^.5' 
5.8 


100.0 


85.4 


25.0 


5.1 

4.1 


26.4 
4.0 


100.0 


Ml 


85.0 
21.0 

13.0 


22.0 


9.0 


100.0 


^1 


100.0 


£-5 


^  *  o 


i^l 

^:i^ 
s 

41.6 

46.0 

49.1 

21.0 

9.3 

21.0 

12.0 

100  0 


Conclusions  and  Deductions. 

In  each  case  the  engine  to  be  experimented  with  was  first  ex- 
amined, by  the  process  which  has  been  so  fuUj  described  in  the 
preceding  papers  on  this  subject,  to  determine  whether  its  fric- 
tion under  varying  loads  was  actually  constant,  as  in  the  engines 
previously  tested.  This  was  found  to  be  practically  the  case  iu 
every  instance,  and  even  the  compound  engine,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  writer,  exhibited  substantially  the  same  internal 
friction  at  all  loads  up  to  its  full  rated  power,  and  with  no  load  at 
all.  The  minimum  friction  was  13.5  H.  P.,  the  maximum,  17.0, 
varying  irregularly,  with  the  character  of  the  lubrication,  prob- 
ably, and  giving  the  higher  or  the  lower  figure  indifferently  what- 
ever the  work  done,  and  however  the  power  might  be  distributed 
between  the  two  cylinders.  As  this  engine  was  non-condensing, 
the  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved  with  respect  to  condensing 
engines,  unless,  indeed,  the  few  experiments  thus  far  reported 
may.be  taken,  as  is  very  probably  the  fact,  as  indicating  the  truth 
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of  the  general  principle  of  constancy  of  internal  friction  for  all 
engines,  whether  condensing  or  non-condensing. 

These  engines  were  also  all  tested  to  determine  whether  the 
previously  reported  increase  of  internal  friction  with  speed  were 
here  to  be  accepted  as  conect.  It  was  found  that  the  several 
engines  differed  somewhat  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  variation 
was  in  all  cases  slight,  and  in  some  instances  insensible  or  even 
reversed,  the  friction  decreasing  in  one  case,  observably,  with  in- 
creasing speed.  It  was  sufficiently  evident,  for  all  the  engines 
here  considered,  that  this,  variation  was  so  unimportant  as  to  be 
n^ligible.  The  figures  given  in  the  several  tables  which  have 
been  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  are  therefore  to  be  accepted 
as  not  only  coiTect  and  reliable,  but  also  as  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  construction  or  method  of  operation  of  engine  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  inapplicable  to  steam-engines  generally.  The  writer, 
in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge,  would  assume  that  it  is  the 
nile,  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  engine,  and  under  all  common 
conditions  of  operation,  that  the  internal  friction  of  the  machine 
is  practically  invariable  with  variation  of  useful  work,  and  that 
it  is  very  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation  and  of  pis- 
ton, varying  slightly,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  direction  of  increase 
with  increase  of  speed.  This  latter  principle  leads  to  the  con- 
clasion  that  the  friction  co-efficient  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  de- 
creases with  the  load  on  the  engine  and  with  increase  of  pressure 
on  them,  a  result  confirmed  by  numberless  experiments  of  the 
writer  and  others,  independently.  With  good  lubrication,  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  rapidly  decreases  with  intensifying  pressures, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  actual  resistance  to  move- 
ment very  nearly  constant.  It  is  now  possible  to  study  the 
reported  data  intelHgently,  and  to  deduce  useful  and  reliable 
^xmclusions  relative  to  the  effect  of  these  new  facts  upon  the 
theory  and  upon  the  principles  of  designing  and  constructing  as 
well  us  operating  steam  machinery. 

The  last  table  presented,  summarizing  the  work  of  the  whole 
research,  gives  in  most  readable  and  intelligible  form  the  data  and 
the  laws  which  it  has  revealed.  The  most  important  item  of 
friction  waste,  in  every  instance,  is  that  of  lost  energy  at  the  main 
bearings.  In  every  case  it  amounts  to  one-third  or  one-half  of 
all  the  friction  resistance  of  the  engine,  the  higher  figures  being 
given  by  the  condensing,  the  lower  by  the  non-condensing  engines, 
except  that  the  first  experiment,  with  the  Straight  Line  Engine, 
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gives  as  high  a  figure  as  the  condensing  engines,  a  fact  due,  how- 
ever, rather  to  the  exceptionally  low  total  than  to  exceptionally 
high  friction  on  the  main  shaft.  The  second  highest  item  is,  in 
all  cases  apparently,  the  friction  of  piston  and  rod,  the  rubbing  of 
rings  and  the  friction  of  the  rod  packing.  This  is  a  very  irregular 
item,  as  would  have  been  naturally  anticipated,  and  amounts  to 
from  a  minimum  of  20  per  cent,  to  some  higher  but  undetermined 
quantity.  The  third  item,  in  order  of  importance,  is  the  friction 
of  valve,  in  the  case  of  the  engines  having  unbalanced  valves. 
This  is  seen  to  be  hordly  a  less  serious  amount  than  the  frictions 
of  shaft  and  of  piston.  But  it  is  further  seen  at  once  that  this  is 
an  item  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount  by  good 
design,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Straight  Line  En- 
gine, it  has  been  brought  down  from  26  to  2.5  per  cent  by  skill- 
ful balancing.  Ninety  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  friction  of  the 
unbalanced  valve  is  avoidable  or  remediable.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  is  readily  perceived  when  it  is  considered  that  not  only 
is  it  a  serious  direction  of  lost  work  and  wasted  power  and  fuel, 
but  that  the  ease  of  working  of  the  valve  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  governing  mechanism 
in  this  class  of  engines.  No  automatic  engine  can  govern  satis- 
factorily when  the  valve  is  unbalanced,  and  is  certain  to  throw 
much  load  on  the  governor.  The  frictions  of  crank-pin,  of  cross- 
head,  and  of  eccentrics,  are  the  minor  items  of  this  account ;  they 
are  comparatively  unimportant. 

Studying  these  facts  with  a  view  to  further  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine,  certain  inferences  are  at  once  obvious.  The  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine  has  to-day  reached  a  point  beyond 
which,  in  its  thermodynamic  relations,  but  little  advance  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Under  usual  conditions  of  operation  of  our  very  best 
engines,  they  are  so  near  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  engine,  work- 
ing under  precisely  similar  conditions,  that  the  range  of  possible 
gain  left  to  us  is  too  small  to  permit  us  to  look  in  that  direction 
for  rapid  or  important  changes  in  further  increase  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  Where  the  ideal  engine  would  consume  10  poundLs 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  we  have  actually  reached  as 
little  as  fourteen,  if  the  latest  and  best  reports  of  the  best  of  mod- 
em engines  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  correct ;  and  even 
this  thirty  per  cent  margin  is  reduced  by  practical  conditions  re- 
stricting expansion.  If  it  were  to  be  asserted  that  we  may  hope 
to  bring  the  consumption  of  steam  in  good  engines  of  the  best 
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type  down  to  as  low  as  twelve  pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power, 
it  18  probable  that  the  most  experienced  and  best  informed  en< 
gineers  would  think  it  a  somewhat  rash  statement ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  is  what  the  tendency  and  rate  of  recent 
improvements  would  seem  to  promise  for  the  immediate  future, 
assuming  that  bo  very  great  increase  in  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures of  steam  may  be  expected.  Practically,  also,  it  is  now 
known  that  the  highest  duty  is  not  the  most  desirable,  nor,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  operation  of  the  en- 
gine, and  we  are  restricted  to  lower  duties  and  reduced  efficien- 
cies whenever  we  consider  financial  relations.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
the  fact,  that  the  conditions  of  improvement  are  those  which  also 
give  higher  ratios  of  expansion  for  the  best  point  of  cut-off  and 
most  advantageous  ratios  of  expansion.  The  duty  to  seek  fur- 
ther means  of  improvement  and  higher  efficiency  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative  when  we  study  the  practical  conditions  under 
which  our  engines  must  be  employed.  Having,  however,  as  just 
remarked,  so  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  possible  gain  on  the 
thermodynamic  side,  it  becomes  advisable  to  seek  the  more  care- 
fnlly  for  opportunities  of  improvement  in  other  directions.  We 
have,  in  the  work  outlined  in  this  paper,  both  the  directions  shown 
08  and  the  specific  method  of  procedure  suggested. 

The  real,  final  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine,  or  of  any  lieat- 
engine,  as  has  been  somewhat  fully  shown  in  earlier  papers  by 
the  writer,*  atid  later  by  others,  is  composed  of  the  resultant  of 
several  distinct  efficiencies,  as  the  thermodynamic  efficiency,  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  heat  preserver  and  user,  the  efficiency 
as  a  machine,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  whole  considered  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  Of  these  several  efficiencies,  we  have  in 
this  investigation  the  means  of  studying  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine as  a  division  of  the  whole  within  which  to  seek  the  best 
means  of  securing  a  gain  of  total  efficiency.  The  real  and  final 
efficiency  is  certain  to  be  increased  if  we  can  effect  an  improve- 
ment at  this  point,  whatever  the  extraneous  conditions  of  opera- 
tion. Finding  little  chance  of  gain  thermodynamically,  it  becomes 
cwir  duty  to  ascertain  what  are  the  probabilities  of  securing  prog- 
ress elsewhera  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  difference  here  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  engine  is  greater  than  in  the  domain 


*0d  tbe  Several  Efficiencies  of  the  Steam  Eogine.     TraDS.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E., 
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of  thermodynamics,  the  best  cases  being  in  both  instances  taken. 
Those  engines  which  are  most  nearly  perfect  thermodynamically, 
are  undoubtedly  often  least  perfect,  or  at  least  of  the  least  perfect 
types,  when  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine  is  studied. 
Few  of  them  have  less  than  a  total  of  twenty  per  cent,  friction  ; 
while  they  are  sometimes  probably  nearer  the  ultimate  limit  of 
improvement,  practically,  as  converters  of  heat  into  work.  We  are 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of  the  steani- 
engine,  in  a  position  to  say  just  where  the  losses  of  the  machine 
are  in  detail,  how  we  are  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them,  in  what  de- 
gree we  may  hope  for  such  gain,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found  if 
effected  at  all. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  extra- 
ordinary amount,  absolutely  and  relatively,  of  the  friction  of  the 
crank  shaft.  This  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  waste, 
and  to  from  five  to  ten  p6r  <;ent.  of  the  whole  power  of  the  engine, 
in  the  cases  here  examined.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
amount,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  begun  to  believe 
that,  under  similar  conditions  of  pressure,  speed  of  rubbing,  and 
of  lubrication,  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  bring  down  the  co- 
efficient to  less  than  one  per  cent  and  perhaps  to  as  little  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Here,  however,  we  find,  on  examination  of 
Table  X.,  that  this  co-efficient  rises,  in  the  unloaded  engine,  to 
about  0.30  as  a  maximum,  and,  as  a  minimum,  to  at  least  0.09 ; 
while  it  only  falls  to  0.04  in  the  best  case,  with  the  increase  of 
pressure  on  the  bearings  due  to  full  load  and  power.  This  is  the 
more  astonishing  when  it  is  considered  that,  on  the  axle  of  the 
car-wheel,  it  has  been  found  often  that  the  friction  is  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  and  often  as  low  as  one- tenth  per  cent.  Here  is 
evidently  the  first  place  in  which  to  seek  further  improvement. 
If  this  item  can  be  brought  down  as  low  as  in  car-axle  journals, 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine  will  be  increased  by 
about  five  per  cent,  in  the  very  best  cases,  and  by  ten  per  cent,  in 
ordinary  engines.  How  this  is  to  be  done  can  be  best  ascertained 
when  it  is  found  just  what  are  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
and  previously  unsuspected  loss.  The  only  conditions  apparent 
tending  to  exaggerate  this  waste  are  the  continuous  rotation  in 
one  direction  and  the  unintermitted  pressure  of  the  journal  in  its 
bearing.  It  would  appear  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  commonly 
imperfect  lubrication.  Could  the  oil-bath  system  in  method  and  in 
results  be  secured  here,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  friction 
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might  be  enormonsly  reduced.  It  would  even  in  many  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  pay  well  to  have  a  thoroughly  reliable  system  of  lubri- 
CHtion  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  that  should  insure  the  support 
of  the  joumal  upon  a  cushion  of  lubricant,  thus  making  its  action 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ^^ palwr  glissant "  of  Giffard  and  the 
'•  water  bearing  "  of  Shaw  and  of  others. 

The  second  and  most  obvious  conclusion  is 'that  the  valve 
should  be  balanced  and  so  connected  as  to  cause  the  least  possible 
waste  by  friction  through  its  motion  or  that  of  its  moving  connec- 
tiona  There  is  evidently  no  probable  line  of  improvement  so  cer- 
tain to  yield  a  large  and  profitable  result  as  this.  The  balancing 
of  the  valve  has  been  accomplished,  and  frequently,  during  many 
years  past,  and  so  successfully  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing this  point  in  even  the  cheapest  classes  of  engines.  No  engine 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  best  class  which  is  not  either 
proTided  with  a  balanced  valve  or  which  has  not  a  system  of  valve- 
gear  as  with  some  of  the  "  drop  cut-off  "  engines,  in  which  the  loss 
in  this  direction  is  rendered  insignificant.  Here  lies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  efficiency  of  mechanism  of  ordinary  engines  at 
least  five  per  cent.,  and  of  the  best  of  engines  with  unbalanced 
valves  two  or  three  per  cent  It  is  evidently  better,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  a  valve  which  is  balanced,  though  slightly  leaky  at  times, 
than  to  use  an  unbalanced  valve,  though  absolutely  tight  at  all 
limes.  The  simple  fact,  here  revealed,  that  nine-tenths  of  this 
frictiou  may  be  avoided  is  very  important. 

The  third  item  in  order  of  importance  is  the  friction  of  piston 
and  its  rod.  This  is  as  great  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  is  vastly 
more  variable  with  the  class  of  engine,  and  probably  in  the  same 
engine  with  differences  in  handling,  and  especially  in  setting  up 
packing  and  springs,  where  they  exist.  The  writer  has  often 
known  the  power  of  an  engine  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  care- 
lessness or  inexperience  of  the  attendant,  who  had  screwed  up  his 
packing  in  the  rod  stuffing-box  too  tightly,  and  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  had  a  similar  experience  where  the  rings  were  set 
oat  too  hard.  The  metallic  packings  and  the  unpacked  pistons 
and  rods  now  coming  slowly  into  use  will  unquestionably  do  much 
to  remedy  this  defect  of  the  average  engine.  Meantime,  with  the 
older  design,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  keep  piston  and  stuffing- 
box  tight  without  wasting  much  power,  or  by  slowing  down  the 
engine  by  conversion  of  heat  into  work  at  points  where  the  opera- 
tion is  likely  to  produce  serious  harm  as  well  as  waste.     Rings 
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are  much  oftener  too  tight  than  too  loose,  and  a  stuffing-box 
should  only  be  set  up  when  the  engme  is  running,  and  then  only 
with  fresh  packing  and  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to  check  any 
visible  leakage.  New  packing  in  a  well-made  box  never  needs 
much  compression,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  screw  it 
down  hard,  it  is  time  to  replace  it  by  new.  Any  packing  that 
compels  severe  compression  when  new  should  be  promptly  con- 
demned. 

The  remaining  items  are  of  minor  importance  as  bearing  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  and  they  are  all  obviously  easily- 
taken  care  of  by  a  good  designer  and  a  good  engineer  in  charge. 
Here,  if  anjrwhere,  it  is  the  fact  that  freedom  of  lubrication  is  the 
essential  consideration,  and  the  more  nearly  most  absolutely 
flooded  the  parts  can  be,  and  the  more  absolutely  certain  lubrica- 
tion can  be  made,  the  better,  and  irrespective,  also,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  the  cost  of  the  lubricant.  Any  lubricant  freely  used  can 
be  filtered  and  cleansed  in  such  manner  and  so  effectively  that  its 
more  or  less  free  supply  to  the  bearing  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence as  a  matter  of  first  cost ;  while  the  cost  of  wasted  power 
and  fuel,  and  of  repairs  due  to  excessive  friction  and  wear,  will 
usually  enormously  exceed  any  apparent  gain  in  that  direction. 
This  latter  consideration  has  been  very  fully  treated  by  the  author 
elsewhere,*  and  is  probably  also  too  familiar  to  engineers  of  expe- 
rience to  make  it  advisable  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  paper  so  as 
to  include  more  of  detail  in  this  and  other  mattera  The  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  history  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, probably,  to  justify  the  length  to  which  the  paper  has  already 
extended. 

By  reducing  the  several  items  of  waste  and  loss  above  enumer- 
ated to  their  minimum  amounts,  in  the  various  ways  pointed  out, 
and  by  other  less  obvious  expedients,  it  is  evident  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine  may  be  so  far  advanced,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  engine,  as  to  give  us  the  power  of  applying  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  indicated  power  of  the  engine  to  useful, 
instead  of  to  wasteful  purposes,  and  thus  to  effect  a  gain  of  no 
small  amount  by  improving  both  sides  of  the  account 

Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Preston  have  done  other  work  of  value, 
to  which  it  may  be  possible  to  give  attention  later,  and  Professor 

♦  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill- Work.  J.  Wilev  &  Sons  : 
N.  Y.,  1885. 
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Carpenter  is  independently  pursuing  the  study  of  the  internal 
friction  of  engines.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may,  in  time,  secure 
a  very  lai^e  body  of  valuable  data,  and  especially  that  we  may, 
after  a  time,/ be  able  to  indicate  the  laws  of  its  distribution 
with  some  accuracy  for  all  types  and  styles  of  engine  in  common 
use. 

[Note. — This  paper  was  presented  and  reeeited  discussion  jointly  tcith  the 
A^Ukar^s  other  paper  enlilled  **  On  Variable  Load,  Internal  Friction  and  Engine 
Speed  and  Work,"  published  as  No,  CCGXVIL  of  tite  Transactions  at  the  Scranton 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  Vol,  X,  page  188.] 
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CCCXVII. 

OX    VARIABLE    LOAD,    INTERNAL    FRICTION,    AND 
ENGINE  SPEED  AND   WORK. 

,  BT  ROBERT  H.  THURSTON,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  "  Internal  Friction  of  Non-condensing 
Engines,"  the  writer  gave  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  by  further  research  the  character  of  the  inter- 
nal friction  of  engines  without  condensers,  and  the  method  of 
its  variation  with  variation  of  the  usual  conditions  of  operation. 
It  had  been  shown  previously  that,  in  some  classes  of  engine  at 
least,  this  friction  is  constant  with  all  loads  whatever,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  rated  power  of  the  machine.  It  was,  in  the  last  paper,* 
incidentally  stated  that  the  experiments  kindly  directed  by  Professor 
E.  C.  Carpenter,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sibley  C'oUege,  of  Cornell 
University,  have  indicated  a  slight  increase  of  internal  resistances 
with  increase  of  engine  speed.  For  the  small  engine  then  tried, 
this  increase  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions made  by  the  engine  per  minute.  It  is  thus  found,  for 
that  case,  that  the  percentage  of  power  lost  by  friction  was  a 
constant  fraction  of  a  given  total  power  of  the  engine  at  all 
speeds. 

This  investigation  has  been  continued  during  the  past  college 
year,  and  farther  data  obtained  from  a  number  of  engines  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes,  the  results  of  which  investigation  are  now  for 
the  first  time  herewith  presented.  A  summary  of  the  work  on 
the  first  engine  used,  and  already  reported  upon,  is  here  again 
given  for  comparison  with  the  later  results  of  trials  made  with 
other  engines.f  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  variation  of 
this  friction  with  change  of  speed  is  apparently  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  method  of  lubrication  and  its  efficiency. 

♦  Vol.  IX..  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  No.  CCLXV. 
t  Trans.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  82. 
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A  very  similar  Tariation  in  this  respect  is  to  be  traced  in 
almost  all  cases  of  experiment  made  to  determine  the  friction  of 
joamals  or  other  rubbing  surfaces,  a  very  large  number  of 
examples  of  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  recent  work  of 
the  writer,  on  "  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  M$ichinerj  and  Mill 
Work."  * 

One  of  tie  engines  employed  in  this  later  investigation  was 
built  by  the  Lansing  Lron  Works,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  an  engine 
having  a  steam  cylinder  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of 
piston  of  twelve  inches.  It  was  fitted  with  an  "  automatic  gear," 
and  was  of  the  same  class  and  very  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  well-known  Buckeye  Engine,  built  at  Salem,  Ohio.  The  valve 
is  balanced,  and  has  an  unusually  quick  and  wide  opening,  giving 
steam  in  a  -very  satisfactory  manner.  The  alteration  of  speed  was 
effected  by  changing  the  position  of  the  balls  of  its  governor. 
The  brake  worked  well  throughout  the  tests,  and  the  counting, 
done  by  a  hand  counter,  was  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  obtained,  both  from  this 
engine,  and  from  a  12  by  18  inch  engine  also  employed  in  the  same 
research.  The  smaller  engine  had  been  in  use  about  a  year ;  the 
larger  was  new  and  had  not  left  the  shop. 


TABLE  I. 

FRICTION  WITH  CUANOE  OF  SPEED. 

Lansing  Iroti  Wark^,    8  x  12  Automatic, 


Komber  of  Revolutions. 

Avera(ij6  Friction  Horse  Power. 

No.  of  Trials. 

200 

2.91 

1 

220 

2.63 

6 

285 

2.44 

1 

260 

2.89 

1 

*  New  Tork,  J.  Wilej  &  Sons,  publishers,  1885. 
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Lansing  Iron  Works,    12  x  18  Automatic. 


Number  of  Revolutions. 

Average  Friction  Horse  Power. 

No.  of  Trials. 

175 

9.07 

2] 

180 

8.87 

5 

186 

10.60 

2 

190 

7.56 

4 

192 

8.11 

6 

187 

9.74 

2 

Another  series  of  trials  was  made  by  the  same  observers,  using 
a  "-Tandem  Compound  Engine,"  also  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron 
Works,  having  cylinders  14  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  20 
inches  stroke  of  piston.  The  two  pistons  were  secured  to  one  rod, 
and  tbe  cylinders  were  thus  placed  the  one  behind  the  other.  Its 
usual  speed  was  about  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  it  was 
non-condensing.  The  machine  was  new,  and  its  friction  therefore 
probably  greater  than  it  would  have  been  later,  by  a  considerable 
amount.  •  The  data  obtained  gave  the  following  results : 

TABLE  II. 

PKiCTiON  wrru  change  of  speed. 

Tandem  Compound  Engine,    Cylinders  14  x  20  and  21  x  20. 


Rev.  of  Engine. 

Average  F.  H.  P. 

No.  of  Tests. 

180 

21.84 

1 

«        136 

25.97 

1 

156 

28.49 

3 

158 

28.50 

2 

159 

24.16 

2 

160 

27.73 

3 

162 

25.87 

1 

165 

27.78 

8 

168 

28. 85 

2 

183 

80.86 

1 

NoTB. — The  above  test  shows  an  increase  of  frictioD  nearly  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  speed,  the  equation  of  the  curve  would  be 

y  =  .168  X. 

y  =  number  of  revolutions. 
X  =  friction  horse  power. 
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The  most  extended  range  of  speed  was  obtained  with  a  small 
engine  recently  brought  out  by  the  Lansing  Iron  Works  and 
called,  from  its  inventor,  the  **  Jarvis  Engine."  (Fig.  58.)  It  was 
one  of  the  iirst  of  its  class  and  a  new  engine.     In  this  machine 


Pig.  58. 

the  piston  is  fitted  with  a  globe  joint  by  means  of  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  rod,  which  latter  thus  vibrates  as  it  drives  the 
crank  by  a  direct  connection  with  its  pin.  To  permit  this  vibra- 
tion, instead  of  having  a  fixed  trunk  secured  on  the  piston  as  is 
nsnal,  forming  a  "  half  trunk"  engine,  the  front  head  is  designed 
with  a  globe  joint  also,  in  which  works  a  coned  sleeve,  within 
which  the  rod  slides,  and  the  whole  swings  backward  and  forward 
as  the  crank  turns  and  the  piston  traverses  the  cylinder.  This 
makes  a  novel  bat  very  practical  arrangement,  and,  so  far  as  ex- 
perience  yet  indicates,  a  perfectly  successful  one.    It  has  been 
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found  possible  to  drive  this  engine  up  to  enormously  high  speeds, 
and  to  secure  a  smooth  and  safe  motion.  The  piston-rod  stuflSng- 
box  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  taper  sleeve.  Tliis  engine  has 
been  in  operation  for  six  months  at  the  speed  of  350  revolutions 
per  minute,  making  millions  of  turns,  without  attention  or  visible 
wear.  The  valve  was  balanced  and  the  speed  was  regulated  by  a 
throttling  governor.  The  friction  was  low,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  lightness  of  the  running  parts. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  They 
are  substantially  the  same  as  with  the  other  engines,  the  speed 
variations  showing  increase  of  friction  with  velocity  while  the 
engine  was  underloaded ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friction 
later  became  constant,  and  remained  so,  substantially,  through  a 
wide  range  of  loading,  up  to  the  maximum  reached.  From  175  to 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  friction  increased  according  to 
the  usual  law ;  but,  from  500  up  to  600  revolutions,  the  internal 
friction  remained  sensibly  constant,  the  loads  being  light  through- 
out; while,  when  fully  loaded,  the  speed  ranging  from  about  175 
to  912  revolutions  per  mirfute,  the  friction  remained  very  nearly 
constant,  and  its  variations  were  irregular.  This  is  well  shown  by 
the  diagrams  which  follow  this  paper. 

TABLE   III. 

THE   JARVI8   ENOIKB,  7"    X   7". 

F;  iction  with  Change  of  Speed. 
Steam  Pressure  Constant  at  80  lbs.     Engine  Runniog  Liglit.    Trial  No.  1. 


No.  of 

Spring  of 

Rev*8  of 

M.  E.  P. 

M.  E.  P. 

L  H.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

Fricilon 

Card. 

Indicator. 

Engine. 

Head. 
2.2 

Crank. 

Head. 

Crank. 

H.P. 

1 

20 

187 

2.9 

0.28 

0.375 

0.637 

2 

«* 

187 

2.8 

2.5 

0.293 

0  808 

0.601 

8 

*' 

168 

2.8 

2.5 

0.829 

0.280 

0609 

4 

•* 

293 

1.8 

2.0 

0.859 

0.427 

0.786 

5 

«' 

293 

1.8 

2.0 

0.359 

0.888 

.    0.747 

6 

<( 

293 

2.2 

2.2 

0.440 

0.428 

0.868 

7 

40 

364 

1.8 

2.2 

0  450 

0.532 

0.982 

8 

•* 

880 

2.8 

1.8 

0.724 

0.457 

1.175 

9 

«« 

375 

1.8 

1.8 

0.459 

0.461 

0.918 

10 

.  <( 

519 

1.7 

1.5 

0  600 

0.514 

1.114 

11 

— 

_ 

^— 

^— 

— 

— 

12 
13 
14 

(< 

554 

8.2 

2.6 

1.20 

0.95 

2.156 

.< 

554 

2.4 

8.2 

0.90 

1.17 

2.07 

15 

<( 

633 

3.4 

3.8 

1.46 

1.58 

3.05 
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The  earlier  work  already  reported  was  mainly  on  a  single  class 
of  engines,  and  it  remained  a  question  whether  the  variation  of  load 
in  other  forms  of  engine  might  not  cause  variation  of  the  internal 
friction  to  an  important  extent,  and  according  to  fixed  or  various 
law,  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  conditions  producing  such  varia- 
tions and  what  were  those  laws.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  presented  in  this  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
Lansing  engines  to  determine  what  was  the  variation,  if  any,  of 
the  internal  friction  of  the  several  classes  there  met  with,  in  this 
respect     The  variety  there  found  was  most  favorable  to  this  end. 


Kg.  25. 


They  were,  as  was  seen,  of  various  types,  including  the  common 
dide-valve  with  locomotive  valve-gear  ;  two  with  automatic  valve 
motions,  with  balanced  valves  ;  one  compound  engine,  condensing 
and  with  balanced  valve ;  and  the  new  high-speed  engine  of 
smgnlar  design  which  has  been  just  described  as  the  "  Jarvis 
engine." 

Table  IV.  gives  the  log  of  the  straight-line  engine  tested  by 
Professor  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  Table  V.  that  of  the 
7  X  10  slide-valve,  the  working  parts  of  the  standard  traction- 
engine  of  its  builders.  The  trial  of  the  latter  was  conducted  with 
the  "  ahead  motion  "  in  gear,  adjusting  the  link  as  required,  to 
Becxure  variation  in  the  point  of  cut-oflf,  setting  it  at  J,  ^,  and  | 
stroke  for  the  several  trials.  The  driving  pulley  was  42  inches  in 
diameter,  and  its  weight  320  pounds.    The  brake  had  an  arm  six 
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feet  in  length.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  prevent  some 
vibration  while  in  operation ;  but  the  data  may  be  relied  upon  as 
sensibly  and  satisfactorily  correct.  Fig.  25  exhibits  the  method 
of  attachment.     The  average  results  were  tlie  following  : 

Friction  of7x  10  Slide-  Valve  Engine. 


Point  of  Cnt-ofl  %. 

Internal  Friction  H.  P. 

0.25 

0.505 

0.87 

2.24 
:2.75 

^2.98 

TABLE  IV. 

STRAIGHT  LINE  BNGINB,  6"   X   12".      PRICTTON  WITH  CHANGE  OP  CUT-OPP 


S 

Indicator  on  Crank 

Indicator    on   Head 

K 

0 

1.- 

^ 

r^ 

M 

End. 

End. 

IS 

Is 

4 
il 

Pk 

n 

1 

,. 

i 

04* 

i 

< 
3.0 

i 

p^ 

fta 

» 

36 

^ 

2 

^ 

.511 

3.25 

2.76 

.M7, 

^ 

s 

&^ 

» 

< 

5 

1 

2.813.002.80 

LOS 

ass 

.004'l.08 

2 

35 

2.82.952.85 

.519 

3.0   3.252  94 

.tirA^ 

K07 

?.*>a 

.11041.12 

8 

34 

2.22.50 

2.64 

.464 

2.9  12.75  2.65 

.47f» 

1   '^4 

244 

.0041.03 

1.08'    ; 

4 

34 

2.62.7X) 

2.89 

.494 

2.7   3.152.57 

.4.'jll 

.»5 

237 

.004.1.06 

5 

33 

2.83.00 

2.80 

.448 

3.2   3.153  10 

sm 

I   m 

222 

.0041.13 

« 

32 

2.63.00 
4.13.15 

2.60 

.416 

3.0   3.152.86 

1 

.471 
.858 

1.60 

222 

.004 

1.06 

8   38 

3.90I.739! 

4.4 

3.00 

4.40 

2m 

,006 

1.62 

9  >89 

3.8  3.15  3.62 

.694> 

4.1 

3.00 

4.10 

.8nsi 

1.5U 

m^ 

.006 

1.51 

1.42 

i 

10 

39 

3.8,3.15  3.62 

.687, 

3.4 

3.00 

3.40 

.CO.") 

i.;](i 

2m 

Am 

1.86 

11 

39 

44 

3.08.15'2.90 
3.72.703.45 

.556 
.664 

3.1 

2.90 

3.21 

.813 

lift 

1.48 

mi 

.tJ041.19 

12 

3.70  2.70 

4.11 

266 

.0061.47 

13 

46 

3.82.854.00 

.769 

4.05  8.20 

3.78 

.748 

1.62 

267 

0061.51 

14 

44.5, 

3.72.853.89 

.743 

4.30  8.20,4.05 

.795 

1.54 

267 

.0061.53 

1.50 

« 

15  144    I 

3.6'2.853.81 

.731 

8.803.17 

3.57 

.693 

1.42 

265 

.0051.42 

16 

4*3 
39 

1  3.8 
4.1 

2.85  4.00.7611 
2.80  4.38'. 818 

4.05  3.15 
4.403.15 

3.87 
4.17 

.757 

.800 

1.52 

262 

.0061.54 

j 

17 

1.62 

264 

.0061  68 

18 

39 

;  4.6 

2.85 

4.83 

.901 

4.903.17 

4.65 

.893 

1.79 

259 

.0071.83 

19 

40 

3.52.85 

3.69 

.7051 

3.853.17 

3.63 

.713 

,1.42 

265 

.0051.4-2 

1.58 

i 

20 

41 

4.4'2.a5!4.62 

.882"4. 0013.15 

3.81 

.748 

1.63 

265 

.006 

1.63 

21 

41 

4.52.853.63 

.693 

3.75  3.15 

3.57 

.701 

1.89 

265 

.005 

1.89 
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TABLE  V. 
TEST  FOR  FBICTION,   WITH  CHANOR  OF  LOAD  AND  OF  POINT  OF  CUT-OFF. 

Lansing  Iron  Works  Engine, 
7"  X  10"  Traction  Slide  Valves. 


i 

s 

1 

M.  K.  P. 

LB 

.P. 

^ 

•0 

H 

1 

CO 

OB 

V 

210 
210 
210 
204 
200 
202 

1 

i 

04 

n 
1 

PQ 

n 

0 

c 

1 

a 

1 

i 

5 

1 

»5 

2.28 
11.54 
9.22 
9.60 
17.49 
17.98 

0 
66 
hi 
58 
121 
121 

0. 

8.27 
6.52 
6.74 
13.80 
18.93 

2.28 
3.27 
2.70 
2.76 
3.59 
4.06 

3.11 

« 

3          106 

4         115 



4t 

5          115 

tt 

6>     no 

(t 

7  i       115 

44 

Avenge 

:         100 

280 

12.2 

12.3 

2.91 

2.69 

5.50 

24 

8.14 

2.26 

yi 

8 

110 

232 

12.5 

18.0 

2.56 

2.87 

5.43 

24 

8.18 

2.25 

i) 

110 

£28 

19.6 

20.7 

4.34 

4.49 

8.83 

46 

6.02 

2.81 

*» 

\^ 

no 

2«7 

18.6 

20.1 

4.12 

4.88 

8.50 

46 

6.01 

2.49 

»« 

11 

110 

218 

41.3 

44.2 

8.75 

9.17 

17.92 

115 

14.38 

3.54 

" 

13          115 

202 

43.2 

47.7 

8.28 

9.17 

17.45 

122 

14.05 

3.40 

(I 

13          115 

V20 

44.3 

47.1 

9.47 

9.66 

19. as 

132 

ltt.5j 

2.78 

»• 

14          115 

200 

54.0 

50.7 

11.55 

12.50 

24.05 

170 

21.82 

2.63 

10          115 

200 

66.1 

•  62.9 

10.91 

11.98 

22.89 

167 

19.04 

3,85 

»* 

Average 

2.89 

1  f         55 

216 

6.2 

4.4 

1.80 

0.90 

2.20 

0. 

0. 

2.20 

y 

2           55 

216 

5.6  1 

4.9 

1.18 

1.01 

2.19 

0. 

0. 

2.19 

Avenge 

2.195 

3|        70 

ao 

6.0  I 

5.7 

1.08 

1.19 

2.26, 

0. 

0. 

2.25 

^ 

4  1         65 

218 

4.5  ' 

6.6 

0.95 

1.16 

2.11  1 

0. 

0. 

2.11 

Avenge 

2.18 

5          75 

212 

5.0 

6.3 

1.03 

1.27 

2.80  f 

0. 

0. 

2.30 

% 

6          80 

1       212  1 

5.6 

5.8 

1.15 

1.13 

2.28  1 

0. 

0. 

2.28 

A 

renge 

2.29 

FRICTION  WITH  CUANOB  OF  LOAD. 

Lansing  Iron  Works. 
7  X  10  Slide  Valve. 


CuT-orp  X  Stboke. 

Cut  OFF  Ji  Stroke. 

Speed. 

Average  F.H.  P. 

1 
No.  trials. 

Speed. 

Average  F.H.P. 

No.  trials. 

200 

3.24 

2           1 

200 

3.59 

1 

202 

3.40 

i            1 

202 

4.05 

1 

218 

8.54 

204 

2.76 

1 

220 

2.78 

210 

2.75 

8 

227 

2.49 

2^ 

2.81 

280 

2.26 

^            1 

283 

2.25 

1            1 

1 

1 

1( 
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Plotting  the  curve  thus  obtained,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the 
friction  is  decidedly  increased  with  increase  of  load  and  decreased 
in  the  ratio  of  expansion.  The  first  seven  cards  were  calculated, 
assuming  the  head  and  back  aieas  of  piston  equal,  and  thus  ob- 
taining the  mean  effective  H.  P.;  while  the  other  cards  were 
worked  up  as  indicated  in  the  log.  These  results  with  changing 
cut-off  were  different  from  those  secured  by  variation  of  load  at 
constant  ratio  of  expansion. 

Placing  a  variable  load  on  the  brake  arm,  and  thus  varying  the 
power  from  0  to  21  H.  P.,  the  point  of  cut-off  being  retained  con- 
stant, it  was  fqund  that  the  friction  was  very  nearly  constant, 
and  not  variable  with  the  load.  The  distribution  of  friction 
was  then  ascertained  by  a  careful  trial,  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  in  another  paper.  There,  as  in  the  other  trials  de- 
scribed in  these  papers,  the  brake  was  handled  substantially  as 
described  in  papers  already  read  before  the  Society. 

The  8  X 12  automatic  engine,  which  had  been  in  use  a  year,  and 
was  thus  well  worked  into  smooth  running  order,  was  tested  in  the 
erecting  room  of  the  shops  of  the  Lansing  Co.,  bolted  down  on 
two  blocks  which  were  not  heavy,  but  which  answered  their  pur- 
pose fairly  well.  The  log  of  the  trial  is  given  in  full,  and  shows 
the  internal  friction  to  have  been  practically  constant  for  all  loads, 
and  to  have  slightly  increased  with  decrease  of  speed.  The  speed 
adjustments  were  made  at  the  governor. 


TABLE  VI. 


FRICTION   WITH  CHANGE  OP  LOAD. 

Automatic  Engine,  8"  x  12". 
Lansing  Iron  Works. 


•E 

Head 

Crank 

0*' 

<£ 

^ 

'6 

P^ 

Cut-off,  %  of 

1 

Indicator. 

Indicator. 

I 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

PQ 

1 
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i 
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1 

^ 

m 

i 

1 

5.  2 

1.74 

8.4         1.10 

2.84 

220 

0 

___ 

"^.84 

18 

8 

2 
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1.07 
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2.50 

220 

0 

0 

2.50 

10 

11 

8 
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6.44 

28.1         6.84 
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200 

10.87 

45..«i 

2.91 

18 

24 

4 
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6.35 

23.8 

775 

14.10 

220 

11.41 

45.5 

2.69 

18 

26 

6 

25.  1 

8.39 

29.5 
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18.04 

2-20 

15.42 

60.5 

2.62 

85 

83 

6 

23.  2 

7.76 

288 

9.30 

1706 

220 

14.42 

57.6 

2.64 

22 

82 

7 

28.  5 

9.53 

29.6 

9..'>7 

19.10 

290 

16.42 

65.5 

2.68 

26 

31 

8 

23.  8 

sso 

287 

8.82 

1680 

285 

14.86 

58.5 

2.44 

21 

28 

9 

38  85 

9-43 

285 

9.88 

19.81 

260 

16.92 

58.6 

2.89 

22 

29 

10 

21.  2 

7.78 

241 

8.62 

16.35 

210 

14.69 

55.5 

1.66 

29 

28 
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TABLE  Yl.—C(mtmucd, 

FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF   SPEED. 


Ri'volu- 
tlone. 

Average 
F.  hTp. 

No. 

Trials. 

200 
2^ 
235 
260 

2  91 
268 
244 
289 

1 
6 

1 
1 

The  12x18  inch  automatic  engine  was  a  new  machine  and  had 
not  been  used ;  it  had  only  been  in  operation  at  the  shop  long 
enough  to  determine  the  set  of  its  valves  and  the  correctness  of 
its  construction.  Its  internal  friction  was  naturally  high,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  variation,  if  any,  would  follow  the  same  law 
as  when  the  engine  has  attained  a  smoother  condition,  by  long 
service.  The  brake  arm  was  7  feet  long,  suspended  Y7ith  a 
counterpoise  which  renaoved  all  its  weight  from  the  brake  wheel 
and  eugine  bearings.  A  continuous  stream  of  water  kept  its 
temperature  down.  The  steam  supply  was  not  equal  to  that 
required  by  the  engine  at  full  power,  and  it  could  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  worked  at  its  rated  capacity.  Its  details  had  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions :  Eod  2^  in.  diameter,  main  shaft  5  in. ;  main 
pulley  6  ft.;  weight  1,700  pounds;  weight  of  shaft  and  crank 
9()0  pounds.  The  log  is  given  below,  and  the  results  of  the  trial 
indicate  the  usual  condition :  nearly  constant  friction  loss,  inde- 
pendent, in  even  its  minute  variations,  of  the  load  on  the  engine. 
No  sensible  change  of  friction  was  found,  for  the  changes  of  speed 
observed,  due  to  the  shortness  of  steam  supply.  This  engine  was 
also  finally  taken  apart  and  tested  for  distribution  of  internal  fric- 
tion, as  elsewhere  described,  a  transmission  dynamometer  being 
substituted  for  the  brake  used  in  these  trials,  the  engine  driven 
by  an  external  source  of  power,  and  part  after  part  taken  oflf  to 
give  the  friction  of  each  of  its  important  elements. 
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TABLE  VII. 
FBICTION  WrTH  CHANGE  OF  LOAD. 

Automatic  Engine,  12"  x  18". 
LansiDg  Iron  Works.     Steam  Pressure,  80  lbs. 


»< 

Head 

Crank 

1 

s. 

Indicaior. 

Indicator. 

(^ 

■d 

c' 

pk 

H 

K 

J 

e 

m 

c 

d 

"5  o 

D3 

a 

S 

i 
1 

1 

190 

8.6 

8.40 

3.0 

2.88 

11.20 

0. 

0. 

11.20 

2 

190 

8.5 

8.30 

2.8 

3.89 

11.19 

0. 

0. 

11.19 

3 

190 

8.5 

8.30 

2.6 

2.50 

10.80 

0. 

0. 

10.80 

4 

180 

4.4 

4.08 

4.6 

4.19 

8.27 

0. 

0. 

9.27 

5 

180 

4.8 

4.44 

4.75 

4.32 

8.76 

0. 

0. 

8.70 

6 

182 

7.75 

7.25 

6.5 

5.99 

13.24 

11.5 

2.79 

10.45 

7 

183 

6.7 

6.27 

7.9 

7.28 

13. b5 

11.5 

2.79 

10.76 

^< 

187 

8.1 

7.70 

7.2 

6.81 

14.60 

21.5 

5.35 

8.25 

9 

187 

9.25 

8.89 

8.4 

7.95 

16.84 

22.5 

5.61 

11.23 

10 

180 

9.5 

8.89 

10.75 

9.90 

18.09 

23.5 

7.89 

11.00 

11 

192 

14.3 

12.14 

7.5 

7.29 

19.43 

46.0 

11.78 

7.65 

12 

193 

15.25 

15.05 

5.9 

5.73 

30.78 

49.0 

13.54 

8.24 

13 

192 

14.4 

14.21 

7.25 

7.04 

21.25 

49.0 

13.54 

8.71 

14 

192 

16.5 

16.28 

5.70 

5.54 

21.82, 

49.0 

12.54 

9.28 

15 

190 

16.3 

15.93 

9.50 

9.13 

25.01 

73.5 

18.37 

6.68 

16 

192 

15.9 

15.69 

10.25 

9.96 

35.65 

72.5 

18.5'i 

7.09 

17 

192 

17.75 

17.67 

10  00 

9  96 

27.53 

77.5 

19.  K4 

7.69 

18 

185 

23.5 

21.40 

16.0) 

14.98 

y6.:i8 

115.5 

23.49 

7.89 

19 

185 

23.75 

21.63 

16.25 

15.26 

36.94 

l-.'0.5 

29.72 

7.22 

20 

180 

26.0 

24.06 

18.90 

17.21 

41.37 

142.0 

34.08 

7.19 

31 

.180 

24.4 

22.57 

20.90 

19.01 

41.61 

143.0 

34.08 

7.53 

22 

180 

25.6 

23.69 

2:^.25 

21.23 

44.91 

150.6 

36.12 

8.79 

23 

175 

30.1 

27.07 

34.30 

30.87 

5r.44 

310.5 

49.11 

8.3:^ 

24 

175 

30.9 

27.80 

34.90 

30.90 

58.70 

309.5 

48.89 

9.81 

The  tandem  compound  engine  of  the  same  builders  was  28 
inches  stroke  of  piston,  and  the  two  cylinders  14  and  21  inches  in 
diameter,  both  secured  on  one  rod  and  driving  the  same  crank. 
The  exhaust  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  conveyed 
to  the  low-pressure  engine  through  a  pipe,  which  is  also  a  sleeve 
for  the  valve-stem  of  the  former.  This  valve  stem  passes  also 
through  a  hollow  stem  driving  the  valve  of  the  low-pressure  en- 
gine. The  latter  is  driven  by  a  fixed  eccentric,  while  the  high- 
1  pressure  valve  is  actuated  by  a  loose  eccentric,  which  latter  is 
adjusted  momentarily  by  an  automatic  system  of  governing.  The 
regular  speed  is  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  engine  non-con- 
densing. The  machine  was  tested  in  the  erecting  shop,  like  tlie 
preceding,  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner.     It  was  new, 
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^^d  its  friction  waste  therefore  abnormally  high.     The  same  brake 
^as  nsed  as  before,  and  it  worked  admirably  and  gave,  probably, 
thoroughly  reliable  data.  The  friction  was  28  H.  P.,  and  very  con- 
stant through  the  whole  series  of  trials.     Three  light  cards,  the 
engine  being  entirely  unloaded,  give  an  average  of  28.85  H.  P.,  and 
nineteen  cards  at  various  loads  give  an  average  of  27.33  H.  P.  The 
steam  pressure  was  very  evenly  held  at  85  pounds  by  gauge  ;  but 
ft  contracted  supply  pipe  caused  some  fall  of  pressure  en  route  to 
the  engine  at  heavy  loads.     This  produced  some  falling  off  of 
speed.    The  method  of  operation  was,  in  these  lests,  usually,  to 
first  apply  the  brake  load,  then  to  allow  the  engine  to  fully  reach 
the  speed  desired,  and  then,  when  at  constant  speed,  to  take  in- 
dicator diagrams,  record  of  steam  pressure,  speed  and  the  brake 
load  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.     Cards  were  taken 
earlier  by  driving  the  engine  with  low-pressure  cylinder  alone, 
thus  securing  a  measure  of  its  friction  as  a  single  cylinder  engine  ; 
two  sets  of  cards  thus  taken,  light,  gave  a  friction  of  32.6  and 
34.6  H.  P.  respectively.    Eight  cards,  the  entire  engine  loaded, 
gave  20.2  H.  P.  at  150  revolutions,  and  31.6  H.  P.  at  175  revolutions. 
The  trial  on  which   the  conclusions  of  this  paper  were  based 
was  made  later,  after  several  days'  operation,    and  the  valves 
readjusted  to  give  a  better  di3tribution  of  work.     The  last  card 
obtained  was  taken  two  or  three  weeks  later  while  at  regular  work. 
The  variation  of  speed  noticed  was  unaccompanied  by  any  ob- 
servable variation  of  internal  friction.     The  following  is  the  log : 
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Still  another  most  interestiog  and  important  investigation  was 
made  upon  a  compound  condensing  engine,  built  by  the  same 
works,  as  a  part  of  an  electric  lighting  plant.  Several  such  en- 
gines have  been  constructed,  each  consisting  of  independent 
engines  in  pairs,  the  small  engine  exhausting  high-pressure  steam 
into  the  other  cylinder  steam  chest,  and  the  exhaust  of  the  larger 
passing  over  into  a  condenser.  The  main  shafts  are  connected 
by  a  coupling  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  at  any  moment 
separated  and  worked  independently,  should  accident  to  either 
make  it  necessary,  or  should  but  a  small  amount  of  power  be 
needed  at  any  time.  The  two  engines  are  placed  about  25  feet 
apart,  and  connected  by  a  4-inch  pipe.  During  these  trials  the 
brake  was  attached  to  the  small  engine  flywheel,  and  the  tests 
were  conducted  as  nearly  possible  in  the  way  already  described, 
the  same  brake  being  used  as  when  making  trial  of  the  automatic 
engine  last  referred  to.  The  high-pressure  engine,  in  this  case, 
had  an  automatic  governor,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  had  an 
eccentric  fixed  to  cut  off  at  J  stroke.  The  two  engines  were  first 
operated  independently,  and  then  together.  The  engine  friction 
was  unquestionably  independent  of  the  amount  of  power  produced 
by  either  or  by  both  enginea  The  log  of  these  last  trials  is  given 
below. 

TABLE  IX. 


FBICTION  WITH  CHANOB  OP  LOAD. 

Lansing*  Irom  Works.    Compound  Condensing  Engine. 
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The  new  engine  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  which  reference  has  akeady 
been  made,  aflforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  data  of 
value  relating  to  the  method  of  variation  of  internal  friction  of 
engine,  or  its  constancy.  Cards  were  taken  from  this  engine,  up 
to  speeds  of  above  900  revolutions  per  minute,  with  the  Crosby 
Indicator.  Motion  was  given  the  instrument  through  a  rod  at- 
THE  .^ARVIS  ENGINE. 

7  inch  Bora        7  inch  Strok* 

:  BUILT  BY 

Lansing  Iron  and  Engine  Works. 


TRIAL  ENQINC 


Kg.  27. 
tached  to  the  piston  and  playing  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the 
head,  and  connected  to  a  lever  reducing  gear.  No  serious  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  taking  diagrams  at  the  highest  speeds 
reached.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  efficient 
lubrication  of  the  brake  when  the  speed  exceeded  about  600. 
The  friction  of  the  engine,  as  already  remarked,  was  small,  the 
number  of  parts  being  less  than  usual,  and  their  weight  very  little. 
Table  X.  exhibits  the  data  collected  in  the  second  trial — the  first 
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Card  No.  7. 


Card  No.  6. 


50  Spring. 


Card  No.  3. 

t74  Itm't            /^ 

^^^ P^— 1 

ro.*»  IM^           N^ 

.       ^-^^  .    -^^ 

j».2i  tjij>.     y 

U74  f.H.r.           — 

S__2S> 

00  Spring. 


Card  No.  B. 
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355  lt099. 
6,40  I.H.P. 

5.91  B.H.P. 
,39  F.H,P, 


Card  No.  2. 

60  Spring. 


443  Rt9'9 
7.75  I.H.P. 
7.41  B.H.P. 
.34  f.S.P, 


Card  No.  4. 


50  Spring. 


Card  No.  10. 


60  Spring 
2G  I.H.P. 


Card  No.  18. 
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has  already  been  given — and  Table  XI.  those  obtained  in  the 
course  of  the  third  test.  They  are  satisfactory  as  showing  the 
iodependenc-e  of  the  internal  friction  of  this  engine  and  the  load. 
The  effect  of  speed  on  changes  of  friction  of  engine  has  already 
been  folly  shown.  Figs.  26  and  28  show  the  form  of  cards  taken, 
and  Fig.  27  shows  the  peculiar  design  of  steam  cylinder. 

Tables  XII.,  et  seq.,  are  added  in  order  that  the  results  of  earlier 
trials  of  other  engines,  and  by  other  observers,  may  be  compared 
with  those  derived  by  this  peculiarly  vcduable  series  of  investiga- 
tions, which  has  so  fully  corroborated  the  earlier  deductions  of 
the  writer.     In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  take  advantage  of 
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Fig.  21 


this  opportunity  to  express  his  gratification  with  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  observers,  to  record  and  publish 
▼hich  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  and  to  acknowledge  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  both  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  investi- 
gators and  the  value  of  their  work.  The  interest  of  the  proprietors 
and  manager  of  the  Lansing  Engine  Works,  leading  them  to  take 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  some  expense  in  aiding  the  observ- 
ers, entitles  them  also  to  both  great  credit  and  hearty  thanks. 

Figures  21  to  24,  inclusive,  exhibit,  better  than  can  any  written 
description,  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  revealed  by  the  several 
series  of  investigations  which  the  writer  has  now  had  the  privilege 
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of  presenting,  and  are  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  text  in  which 
the  results  of  such  important  researches  are  first  published.    . 

Fig.  21  is  the  graphical  representation  of  Day  &  Riley's  obser- 
vations, as  exhibited  in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  and  shows 
the  method  of  variation  of  engine  friction  with  change  of  steam 
pressure  from  20  to  70  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  obtained  by 
collating  the  several  series  of  trials  indicated  by  the  different  forms 
of  dot  on  the  plate,  and  shows  plainly  a  variation  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  pressures,  at  which  latter  point  the  variation  of 
power  observed  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  remains  constant  as  a 
function  of  the  steam  pressure.  The  considerable  range  of  devia- 
tion from  the  curve  taken  as  representative  of  the  mean  is  due  to 
varying  efficiency  of  lubrication,  probably,  and  well  exhibits  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  lubricating  material 
and  a  constant  flow  of  oil.  These  variations  are  seen  to  be  less 
at  high  than  at  low  pressures ;  the  normal  working  conditions  be- 
ing approached,  the  magnitude  of  the  engine  friction  tends  to 
become  more  perfectly  constant  as  a  function  of  pressure  in  the 
steam-chest.  The  variation  of  friction  indicated  at  the  lower  press- 
ures is  probably  here  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  varying 
distribution  of  steam  effected  by  the  action  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  This  method  of  variation  is  obviously  not  an 
important  matter  as  affecting  ordinary  engines  in  ordinary  work. 
The  other  methods  of  variation,  as  functions  of  speed  and  of  load, 
are  much  more  notable. 

Fig.  22  is  especially  interesting  and  instructive  as  exhibiting  the 
variation  of  internal  friction  of  engine  with  change  of  engine 
speed.  The  plate  shows  this  variation  as  determined  by  test  of 
four  engines :  the  Jarvis  engine,  under  two  sets  of  conditions ;  the 
Straight  Line  engine ;  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine ;  and  the  Tan- 
dem Compound  engine.  The  first  named,  when  working  unloaded, 
gradually  increases  its  friction  resistance  as  speed  increases,  ir- 
regularly, but  approximately  as  a  direct  function  of  the  speed, 
and  gives  a  lower  total  at  all  speeds  than  the  loaded  engine  at 
similar  speeds.  The  difference  is  small,  but  is  sufficient  to  be 
easily  detected  and  measured.  The  same  engine,  when  loaded, 
gives  an  increase  of  internal  friction  proportionally  with  increase 
of  speed,  up  to  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  then,  changing 
its  rate  of  increase,  preserves  the  new  rate  up  to  its  limit  of  ve- 
locity, above  600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  attained 
light,  912  revolutions,  is  probably  the  highest  speed  at  which  any 
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engine  has  ever  yet  been  given  a  systematic  trial  to  determine 
these  quantities.     Curves  1  and  2  of  the  Straight  Line  engine  are 
irregular,  and  too  much  so  to  reveal  any  definite  law,  taken  by 
themselves,  but,  taken  with  the  other  evidence  presented,  may  be 
considered  as  fully  corroboratory  of  the   conclusions   deduced. 
Test  No.  3  gives  a  very  regular  and  satisfactory  curve,  and  this  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  others  in  exhibiting  the  law  of  variation 
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of  friction  with  engine  speed.  The  full  line  drawn  through  this 
group  of  observations  is  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
mean  result  of  all  tests  on  this  engine,  and  is  a  straight  line,  the 
representative  of  the  law  previously  discovered  and  stated.  The 
curve  for  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine  is  anomalous,  and  differs 
from  every  other  curve  obtained,  in  falling  with  rising  speed.  It 
is  evident  that  this  engine  differs,  in  some  respect,  from  all  ordi- 
nary engines  in  its  law  of  variation  of  internal  friction  with  engine 
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speed.  The  smoothness  of  the  curve  would  indicate  that  this  is  a 
real  attribute  of  this  engine,  and  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  time 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  machine.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
push  the  trials  of  this  engine  farther,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
final  outcome  of  this  apparent  anomaly  at  higher  speeds,  and  also 
to  learn  where  the  lower  limit  of  the  curve  comes  into  view.  The 
Tandem  Compound  shows  precisely  the  same  general  law  as  the 
other  forms  of  engine,  but  it  is  subject  to  less  variation  than  any 
other,  the  curve  slowly  rising,  as  the  speed  increases,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  experiment. 

All  these  variations  of  engine  friction  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  theory  of  the  true  commercial  efficiency  of  engines. 
It  is  so  important  a  matter  that  no  correct  or  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  steam  engine  can  be  constructed  until  the  influence  of  this 
form  of  loss  and  waste  can  be  determined  and  can  be  introduced 
into  the  general  treatment  of  that  subject.  There  thus  remains 
for  investigation  the  mathematical  theory  of  efficiencies  of  the 
steam  engine  as  aflfected  by  friction  wastes,  and  the  determination 
of  the  conditions  of  maximum  total  and  commercial  efficiency  for 
every  engine  to  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  apply  that  theory. 
The  solution  of  the  problems  thus  arising  in  the  introduction  of 
the  more  commonly  employed  engines  has  an  extraordinary  im- 
portance for  the  engineer,  and  especially  for  the  builder  and  for 
the  user.  Neither  can  intelligently  select  and  operate  an  engine 
in  any  given  locality,  or  under  any  given  set  of  external  conditions, 
so  as  to  secure  highest  efficiency,  without  first  solving  this  class  of 
problems  in  relation  to  that  engine  or  class  of  engines.  Bankine^s 
graphical  method,  as  modified  by  the  writer,  and  as  applied  to 
modern  engines  in  the  manner  shown  in  earlier  papers  presented 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  supplied  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  of  effecting  the  solution 
of  these  problems.* 

Fig.  23  similarly  illustrates  the  variation  of  engine  friction  with 
variation  of  tlie  point  of  cut-off  and  ratio  of  expansion.  In  all 
three  cases  taken,  the  variation  of  internal  resistance  of  engine  is 
visibly  altered  by  the  variation  of  the  expansion,  slowly  but  ob- 
servably rising  with  diminishing  expansion.  The  same  engine, 
tested  by  the  two  pairs  of  observers,  in  1887  and  1888,-  shows  dif- 
ferent absolute  magnitudes  of  friction,  the  engine  having  had  a 
year's  work  in  the  interval,  but  the  law  of  variation  is  the  same 

♦Trans.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  125 ;  Vol.  III.,  p.  246. 
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and  the  rate  of  varmtioa  is  nearly  equal  in  both  cases,  althongh 
the  friction  is  seen  to  be  more  nearly  constant  in  the  first  set  of 
trials.  In  the  third  curve  also,  that  in  which  the  work  on  the 
7  X  10  traction  engine  is  iUustrated,  the  same  law  and  the  same 
rate  of  variation  shown  by  the  first  of  these  trials,  1887,  are  ex- 
hibited. All  show  plainly  the  fact  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
friction  of  the  engine  varies  slightly  with  change  of  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion, the  amount  increasing  as  the  point  of  cut-off  is  advanced 
and  the  engine  is  set'  to  ^^  follow  "  further.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
bowever,  that  the  ratio  of  friction  of  engine  to  total  power  of 
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Fig.  23 

engine  is  continually  varying  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  these  observations,  as  here  graphically 
illustrated,  that  the  shorter,  cut-off  and  lower  powers  of  engine 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  economical  than  the  higher.  The  true 
point  of  maximum  economy  and  efliciency,  all  conditions  being  re- 
garded, can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of  the  deter- 
mined facts  in  the  complete  theory  of  the  several  efficiencies  of 
the  engines  studied. 

Fig.  24  is  the  graphical  summary  of  the  work  done  to  ascertain 
the  method  and  extent  of  variation  of  the  friction  of  the  engine 
with  change  of  load,  other  conditions  being,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained  constant.     The  lowest  curve  on  the  plate  is  that  obtained 
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from  the  work  on  the  Jarvis  engine,  and  is  considerably  lower 
than  any  other,  absolutely  and  relatively.  It  is  a  straight  line,  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissse,  and  indicates  constant  waste  by 
friction,  at  all  loads  and  powers.  The  next  curve  is  that  of  the 
8  X  12  Automatic  engine,  which  is  much  more  variable  and  less 
satisfactory  as  a  measure  of  the  true  loss ;  but  it  gives  a  mean,  as 
shown  by  the  full  line,  very  nearly  representative  of  constant  fric- 
tion ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  7  x  10  Traction  engine,  and  of  the 
7  X  12  Straight  Line  engine.  All  give  a  mean  which  is  practically 
independent  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine.  The  widest 
range  of  work  is  that  obtained  with  the  compound  condensing 
engine,  and  extends  from  zero  up  to  nearly  100  H.  P.,  the  brake 
being  the  measure.  This  also  gives  some  irregularity  of  result ; 
but  its  mean  is  a  constant  at  all  powers,  and  is  independent  of  the 
load  on  the  engine,  so  far  as  can  be  detected  in  this  series  of  ob- 
servations. Finally,  the  compound  tandem  engine,  a  new  engine, 
naturally  gives  a  high  measure,  comparatively,  of  the  internal 
loss  by  friction ;  but  the  law  is  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  for 
variation  of  load,  and  its  operation  confirms  the  deductions  pre- 
viously drawn  from  all  other  work  of  this  character  which  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  offer.  In  both  of  the  compound  engines, 
however,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  reduce  friction 
slightly  as  the  power  is  increased,  a  change  contrary  in  direction 
to  that  detected  in  other  cases ;  but  in  neither  set  of  examples  is 
this  variation  great.     (See  Figs.  29  and  30.) 

TABLE  X. 

THE  JARVIS  ENGINE,  7"   X  7". 

Friction  with  speed  and  load  variable. 
No  governor.    Speed  varied  by  the  throttle.     Steam  pressure  constaDt  at  80 
lbs.     Trial  No.  2. 


M.  E.  P. 

1.  H.  P. 

No.  of 

Rev's  of 

Engine. 

Total. 

Brake, 
H.P, 

Friction, 

Card. 

H.  P. 

Head. 

Crank. 

Head. 

Crank. 

1 

475 

6.9 

9.7 

2.30 

2.42 

4.72 

8.44 

1.25 

2 

475 

14.9 

16.6 

4.95 

6.40 

10.45 

8.56 

1.80 

3 

495 

8.9 

9.9 

3.09 

2.94 

6.03 

6.61 

0.42 

4 

495 

23.7 

24.4 

8.04 

7.9 

15.94 

14.1 

.  1.84 

5b 

495 

29.4 

27.4 

10.15 

6.80 

16.95 

15.35 

1.60 

6 

P17 

31.7 

29.0 

18.09 

15.57 

38.66 

32.60 

1.06 

7 

912 

13.5 

11.0 

8.7 

6.6 

15.3 

13.6 

1.7 

A 

602 

11.2 

10.4 

4.0 

4.4 

8.4 

? 

B 

602 

22.8 

24.6 

8.1 

9.2 

17.3 

16.8 

0.5 

C 

602 

18.0 

18.6 

7.37 

7.39 

14.75 

? 

D 

700 

16.4 

17.0 

8.09 

7.57 

15.67 

16.44 

0.28 

E 

874 

17.8 

18.0 

10.61 

10.38 

20.99 

19.85 

1.74 

F 

703 

17.5 

18.0 

8.86 

8.85 

16.71 

14.46 

2.25 
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TABLE  XL 

THE  JAR  VIS  ENtilKB. 

Friction  toith  load  and  speed  variable. 

Steam  Presbure  constant. 

Trial  No.  8. 


No.  of 

Rev'8  of 

M.  E.  P. 

M.  E.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

L  H.  P. 

L  H.  P. 

Brake 

Frlci'n 

card. 

engine. 

Head. 

Crank. 

Head. 

Crank. 

Total. 

H.  P. 

H.  ^\ 

1 

855 

18.3 

13.5 

3.47 

8.16 

6.63 

5.91 

0.73 

Z 

355 

13.5 

13.5 

8.24 

3.16 

6.40 

6.91 

0.49 

3 

427 

14.3 

14.8 

4.15 

4.20 

8.85 

7.79 

0.56 

4 

443 

13.5 

12.5 

4.08 

3.67 

7.75 

7.41 

0.84 

5 

513 

11.3 

11.3 

3.96 

3.85 

7.81 

7.71 

0.10 

6 

483 

13.2 

13.0 

4.94 

3.85 

8.79 

7.76 

1.C3 

7 

576 

13.5 

11.8 

5.31 

4.17 

9.48 

9.01 

0.47 

8 

576 

14.5 

11.2 

5.69 

4.97 

10.66 

9.59 

1.07 

9 

576 

22.0 

22.7 

8.02 

8.73 

17.35 

16.38 

0.47 

10 

576 

23.5 

25.5 

9.21 

9.69 

18.90 

17.28 

1.62 

11 

469 

22.5 

26.5 

7.18 

8.20 

15.38 

14.94 

0.44 

13 

481 

35.0 

34.8 

11.18 

11.76 

22.94 

22.74 

0.20 

14 

481 

34.2 

36  3 

12.07 

11.89 

24.56 

23.70 

0.86 

IG 

607 

33.5 

36.0 

11.55 

12.04 

23.59 

22.62 

0.97 

17 

507 

29.6 

31.8 

10.63 

10.23 

20.86 

20.25 

0.61 

18 

607 

81.0 

35.4 

10  67 

11.82 

22.59 

21.93 

0.66 

19 

533 

6.0 

10.2 

2.72 

8.48 

6.20 

5.60 

0.60 

20 

527 

10.2 

11.7 

3.64 

4.09 

7.73 

6.65 

1.08 

21 

522 

19.2 

21.8 

6.96 

7.42 

14.88 

14.02 

0.36 

23 

522 

21.0 

23.4 

• 

7.49 

8.48 

16.97 

14.99 

0.98 

See  Fig.  39  on  page  168. 


TABLE  XIL 

TEST  BY  E.  C.  CARPENTER  AND  J.  B.  BBRGER,  1897.       FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF 

SPEED. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6"  x  12"  cut-off  at  stroke. 

Governed  by  the  Throttle. 

No.  1. 


No.  of  card. 

Rev's  per  minute. 

1.  H.  P. 

Brake,  H.  P. 

Friction,  H  P. 

1 

20.5 

0.449 

0.869 

0.080 

2 

28.0 

0.801 

0.504 

0.297 

8 

152.0 

3.556 

2.888 

0.768 

4 

175.0 

5.650 

8.150 

0.963 

5 

215.0 

4.118 

8.970 

1.680 
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Tandem  Compound  Engine 

of  the 

DELTA  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Built  by  the 

LANSING  IRON  AND  ENGINE  WORKS 


45  Spring.  160  Rm'9 
Sttam  Pi»9  2H 
60,13  I. HJ>. 


21M  I.  HJ»,     TottU  I.H.P.82.08 


40  Spring.  159  ll9oft 

8t*amPip0  2H  Ineh 

90,86  t.H.F. 


24.50  I, H.P,     Tital  I.H.P  85.44 

Cards  by 

aC.CAR{>EXTEB  ft  O.BJ>R£STON 

Pia.  29. 
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Tandem  Compound  Engine 
of  the 
DELTA  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Built  by  the 
LAN8INQ  IRON  AND  ENGINE  WOr.KS 


40»priitg.ieOR99'» 

Sttam  Flp9  2}i  lnoh§», 

91,48  l,H,F, ' 


26.29  hH.P,    TotaU:H.P.86.67 


High  Pntturt  £ngin9  doing  regular  ^ork. 
40  tpring.  190  /?•»'• 
SUam  Plpt  5  In. 
76.31  I.HJ*. 


18.67  lb:ptr  brakt  H.P, 
rota/  i.H.PJ27.10,WaUr  raUfrom  Card, 
I  Oardsby 

K.C.CARPENTER  ft  0.B J»RESTON 

PlQ.  80. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

TEST  BT  R.  C.  CABFENTEB  AKD  J.  B.  BEROER,  1887.       FRICTION   WITH  CHANGE  OF 

SPEED. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6"  x  12". 
Trial  No.  2. 


No.  of  card. 

ReTolotlons. 

LH.P. 

Bnke,  H.  P. 

Friction,  H.  P. 

1 

127 

9.193 

8.686 

0.557 

2 

136 

9.58a 

8.500 

1.088 

4 

165 

11.244 

9.570 

1.674 

5 

165 

10.703 

9.781 

0.968 

7 

192 

12.101 

10.944 

1.157 

8 

80 

4.982 

4.240 

0.742 

9 

48 

2.979 

2.592 

0.387 

10 

100 

6.555 

5.600 

0.955 

11 

120 

7.647 

6.860 

1.287 

12 

130 

7.718 

6.695 

1.023 

13 

171 

9.447 

8.208 

1.239 

14 

217 

12.238 

10.199 

2.039 

15 

219 

12.545 

11.059 

1.486 

16 

229 

11.662 

10.584 

1.128 

17 

252 

11.886 

10.832 

1.504 

18 

241      . 

11.574 

9.640 

1.934 

19 

266 

11.626 

9.709 

1.917 

20 

815 

18.621 

11.182 

2.489 

TABLE  XIV. 

EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  ENOIKB  FRICTION. 

Straiglit  L'ne  Engine,  6"  x  12".     Trial  No.  8.  Engine  Light.* 
Test  by  R.  C.  Carpenter  and  J,  B,  Berger,  1887. 


No.  ON  Card. 


A 
B 
C 
I> 


I.  H.  P. 


0.82 
1.89 
1.51 
1.28 


•  For  derails  of  last  three  tests,  see  Paper  CCLXV.,  Vol.  IX.,  American  Society  Mechanical 
Eoftnecr*. 
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TABLE  XV. 

STRAIGHT  LINE  ENGINE,  6}"  X   12". 

Friction  with  Change  of  Load. — Day  and  Riley. 


per 

1 

Q^ 

^i§. 

1 

II 

^'^^1 

|3 

0-2 

S 

K 

« 

GO 

.  «     . 

iM 

b 

^ 

1 

282 

19 

0.0 

2.26 

2.26 

1.97 

2 

288 

66 

4.87 

8.43 

3.56 

8.02 

8 

286 

66 

7.61 

10.95 

3.84 

2.87 

4 

284 

65 

10.80 

12.93 

2.93 

2.54 

5 

285 

71 

13.10 

15.99 

2.89 

2.54 

6 

284 

76 

15.80 

18.79 

2.99 

2.63 

7 

284 

74 

18.15 

20.78 

2.58 

2.28 

8 

280 

67 

21.00 

28.73 

2.73 

2.40 

9 

279 

65 

i:3.61 

25.95 

2.34 

2.07 

10 

280 

75 

26.89 

29.95 

2  86 

2.08 

11 

280 

72 

29.0:t 

32.22 

3.19 

2.81 

TABLE  XVI. 

TRIAL  BY  DAY  AND  EILEY,  1886. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6 J''  x  12". 
Friction  with  varying  Steam  Pressure. 


No.  of 

Card. 

Rev. 

1 

250 

2 

271 

8 

285 

4 

280 

5 

271 

6 

289 

7 

286 

8 

293 

9 

296 

10 

275 

11 

279 

12 

277 

18 

275 

14 

275 

15 

272 

16 

270 

17 

270 

Steam 
Preseure. 

I.  H.  P. 

Mean 
F.  H.  P. 

Eqnivalent 

1.  H.  P.  for 

250  Rev. 

25 

6.01 

1.07 

1.07 

89 

6.52 

1.65 

1.52 

42 

7.17 

2.81 

2.03 

46 

7.08 

2.26 

2.02 

58 

0.81 

1.88 

1.74 

63 

7.a5 

8.03 

2.61 

68 

7.77 

3.13 

2.75 

77 

7.88 

2.44 

2.08 

82 

7.87 

8.14 

2.67 

71 

2.10 

2.18 

1.94 

m 

1.995 

2.03 

1.81 

44 

1.708 

1.76 

1.56 

85 

1.71 

1.73 

1.57 

30 

1.618 

1.61 

1.46 

25 

1.876 

1.91 

1.75 

19 

1.724 

1.75 

1.62 

15 

1.712 

1.74 

1.61 
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TABLE  XVII. 

MITCUEL'S  AND  ALDRTCH'S  EXPERIMENTS  OF  1884. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  8'  x  14'  . 
Friction  witb  Change  of  Load .  * 


No  of 
CHrd. 

Boiler 
Prepaure. 

Rcvolatioiui. 

Brake,  HP. 

I.  H.  P. 

Frictioual  H.  P. 

1 

50 

333 

4.00 

7.41 

3. 35 

2 

65 

229 

4.9.!J 

7.58 

2.60 

A 

63 

230 

6.00 

10.00 

4.00 

4 

69 

2130 

7.00 

10. '.7 

3  27 

-     5 

73 

230 

8.10 

11.75 

3.6.5 

G 

77 

230 

9.00 

12.70 

8.70 

7 

75 

280 

10.00 

14.02 

4.02 

8 

80 

23() 

11.00 

14.78 

3.78 

0 

80 

230 

12.00 

15.17 

3.17 

lO 

85 

230 

13.00 

15.96 

2.96 

11 

7o 

230 

14.00 

16.86 

2.86 

12 

70 

2ao 

15.00 

17.80 

2.80 

IB 

72 

231 

20.10 

'J2.07 

1.97 

14 

75 

230 

25.00 

28  31 

3.31 

15 

•60 

229 

29.55 

33.(4 

3.40 

16 

58 

229 

34.86 

37.20 

2.r4 

17 

70 

229 

39.85 

48.04 

3.19 

18 

85 

2;{0 

4.1.  (K) 

47.79 

.    2.78 

19 

90 

230                  50.00 

52.60 

2.60 

20 

85 

230           i       55.00 

57.54 

2.54 

DISCC 

SSION.f 

Mr.  Harris  Tahor. — In  considering  Prof.  Thurston's  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  variable  load,  friction,  and  engine  speed,  one  is 
Btmck  by  the  irregularities  in  the  results  when  something  like 
constancy  or  ratio  might  be  expected. 

In  the  first  test  cited,  Table  I.,  with  engine,  8'  x  12',  where  change 
of  speed  only  is  considered,  the  results  are  what  might  be  expected, 
viz ,  uniformity.  Here  we  find  a  fairly  uniform  decrease  in  fric- 
tion with  increase  in  speed.  With  the  slower  speed,  where  the 
friction  is  greatest,  the  engine  was  running  below  the  rated  speed 
of  tl)e  builders.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  speed  was  too  slow 
to  get  the  best  distribution  of  crank  pin  pressures,  and  we  find, 

*  For  details  of  tests  by  Day  and  RUey  and  Mitchel  and  Aldrich,  see  Paper 
CCVIII.,  vol.  VII.,  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers. 

-f  This  paper  was  presented  jointly  with  the  Anthoi's  other  paper  entitled 
*'  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Engines."  No.  CCCXVI.,  and 
was  discnssed  with  that  of  Prof.  Denton  on  the  "  Friction  of  Piston  Packing 
Biiig«/'  to  which  the  reader  is  also  referred  in  this  Volniue. 
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as  the  speed  increases,  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  friction  horse- 
power. Inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  must  be  a  factor  in  friction 
on  crosshead  pin,  crank  pin,  and  shaft  bearings.  Possibly,  if  the 
speed  had  been  increased  beyond  the  most  efficient  distribution 
of  crank  pin  pressures  the  ratio  of  friction  would  have  been  re- 
versed, and  we  should  then  have  an  increase  of  friction  corre- 
sponding to  the  decrease  shown  in  the  table. 

In  the  case  of  the  12'^  x  18''  automatic  engine,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  of  the  conditions  of  the  tests.  Prof. 
Tbui*ston  states  that  the  engine  was  new  and  had  not  left  the 
shop,  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  decreasing  friction  with 
each  succeeding  test,  regardless  of  speeds,  and  particularly  s6  if 
test  for  each  speed  were  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
would  not  be  remarkable  to  note  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
friction  of  a  new  engine  after  a  few  hours'  run.  In  fact,  unless 
unusual  care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction  the  absence  of 
decrease  would  be  remarkable.  This  table  shows  very  uniform 
frictional  resistance,  with  increasing  speed,  except  in  one  instance, 
when  the  rotation  is  increased  from  189  revolutions,  with  8.87 
friction  IIP.  to  185  revolutions,  with  an  increase  in  friction  to 
10.0  HP.  An  additional  five  turns  to  the  engine  brings  the 
friction  down  to  7.55  HP.  There  are  so  many  causes  for  such 
irregularities  in  the  ninuing  of  new  engines  that  this  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be  ignored,  and  we  may  assume  that  an  increase 
of  speed  was  obtained  with  a  practically  constant  friction,  or  that 
each  succeeding  test  of  the  engine  so  improved  its  bearings  that 
freer  running  resulted.  Here  we  have  three  possible  conditions, 
viz.:  improvement  in  bearings,  change  in  lubrications  anli  change 
in  speed,  any  one  of  which  would  affect  the  results. 

Table  III.,  containing  result  of  test  made  with  the  Jarvis  engine 
at  much  higher  speeds,  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  increase 
of  frictional  resistance  with  increase  in  engine  speed. 

The  log  of  the  Straight  Line  engine,  6"  x  12",  Table  IV.,  showing 
the  effect  of  the  different  ))oints  of  cut-off  on  frictional  resistance, 
is  an  interesting  study.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  there 
may  be  other  influences  at  work,  and  they  must  not  be  ignored. 
This  excellent  engine  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  seem  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  compression  varies 
with  the  point  of  cut-off,  but  this  has  so  much  bearing  on  the 
question  that  it  can  do  no  harm  to  emphasize  this  feature. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  taken  from  this  engine  during 
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the  test  would  show  that  when  working  under  the  influence  of  an 
1-8  cat-ofF,  the  compression  would  begin  near  the  middle  of  the 
stroke,  probably  much  earlier  ;  tbis  in  its  eflfect  upon  the  running 
of  the  engine,  would  tend  to  reduce  friction  about  in  proportion 
to  its  tendency  to  produce  quiet  running.  If  we  follow  the  range 
of  cat-oflF  and  compare  the  f rictional  resistance,  we  find  the  great- 
^t  variation  between  1-8  and  l-l  cut-off,  and  between  these  points 
we  would  also  find  the  greatest  difference  in  compression.  From 
1-4  to  3-8  and  from  3-8  to  1-2  llie  changes  in  friction  are  less; 
here  also  we  will  find  correspondingly  less  change  in  compres- 
sion. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  steam  pressures,  and  this 
fact  may  be  misleading  if  one  does  not  keep  in  mind  this  type  of 
engine.  The  lowest  pressure  is  when  cutting  off  at  1-8  stroke,  but 
at  this  point  the  initial  pressure  is  probably  greater  than  at  the 
later  points  of  cut-off  on  account  of  resistance  due  to  the  early 
and  high  compression.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  with  a  faUing  in  steam  pressure  from  36  lbs.  to  33  lbs. 
there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  speed  from  253  revolutions 
to  222  revolutions.  With  later  points  of  cut-off,  the  throttle  was 
probably  closed  to  keep  the  speed  of  the  engine  down. 

In  this  case  is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  variable  compres- 
don,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  engine,  is  really  the 
inflneDce  that  determined  the  variation  in  friction  rather  than  the 
change  in  expansion  ? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  liberal  and  variable  compression 
is  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  durability  of  the  high  speed 
engines  used  in  electric  lighting.  I  know  this  feature  has  much 
to  do  with  the  quiet  running,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been 
considered  as  tending  to  reduce  frictional  resistance. 

In  discussing  test  for  friction  with  change  of  load  and  point  of 
cut-off.  Table  V.,  the  author  says :  "  Plotting  the  curve  thus 
obtained,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  friction  is  decidedly  increased 
witb  increase  of  load  and  decreased  in  the  ratio  of  expansion.'' 

This  test  was  made  with  a  traction  engine  with  slide  valve,  and 
the  change  of  cut-off  was  probably  made  by  increasing  the  lap  of 
valve,  which  would  also  increase  the  compression.  Here  we  have 
a  strong  argument  supporting  the  theory  that  compression  may 
and  does  reduce  engine  friction. 

The  tests  embodied  in  Tables  X.  and  XI.  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  high  speeds,  and  the  novelty  of  the  engine,  each  of 
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which  is  a  revolution.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  engine  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  came  to  the  writer  with  a  wooden  model  which  showed  the 
general  construction  and  details.  At  that  time  he  had  his  first 
engine  running  some  months,  and  seemed  very  sanguine  of  good 
results.  The  cut  and  description  given  by  Prof.  Thurston  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  but  little  change  since  the  early  concep- 
tion. One  who  has  seen  the  engine  can  easily  believe  in  its 
capacity  for  higli  speeds  and  very  low  frictional  resistance.  The 
crosshead  is  dispensed  with  and  in  its  place  is  introduced  a  slid- 
ing abutment  through  which  the  piston  rod  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  crank  pin.  This  abutment  has  a  crosswise  motion  due  to  the 
angular  changes  of  the  piston  rod.  During  one  half  the  time 
the  sliding  abutment  works  under  the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der and  the  other  half  under  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  and 
compression.  The  greater  part  of  the  piston  area  lies  within  the 
ball  which  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  thrust  of  the  piston,  thus 
putting  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  effort  directly  on  the  crank 
pin,  where  we  may  look  for  nearly  all  the  result  from  any  change 
in  friction  due  to  change  of  load  and  speed.  It  would  seem  that 
we  have  here  conditions  which  should  insure  low  friction  hoi'se- 
power,  and  fair  uniformity  nnder  changes.  The  lightness  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  of  this  engine  will  insist  upon  a  very  high 
rotative  speed  to  get  the  best  effect  of  crank-pin  pressures, 
hence  we  may  look  for  a  decreasing  ratio  of  friction  horse-power 
with  an  increase  in  speed  up  to  the  limit  which  gives  the  best 
distribution  of  crank  pressures. 

In  dealing  with  these  very  high  speeds  one  must  accept  the 
results  with  skepticism  until  the  truth  is  well  established.  It  is 
difficult  to  analyze  the  cards  submitted  on  pages  153  and  154  with- 
out a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
taken.  There  is  enough  given,  however,  to  form  a  basis  for  con- 
jecture and  suggestion. 

Card  No.  2,  page  154,  which  was  taken  at  the  slowest  speed,  355 
revolutions,  is  the  shortest  of  the  series.  No.  7  taken  at  the  high- 
est speed,  916  revolutions,  is  the  longest ;  tl^e  difference  in  length 
is  about  22^.  Nos.  3  and  6,  874  and  817  revolutions  respectively, 
are  shorter  than  No.  7.  B  is  shorter  than  3  and  6  and  was  taken 
at  much  slower  speed,  602  revolutions. 

A  reference  to  the  numbers  of  cards  given  in  the  table  would 
indicate  that  they  belong  to  different  tests,  and  they  may  have 
been  taken  with  different  reducing  motions  which  would  account 
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for  the  difference  in  .the  average  length  of  the  two  series.  This  is 
not  probable,  however,  for  one  would  hardly  introduce  greater 
length  of  card  for  higher  speed. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  Table  X.  or  XL  which  corresponds 
with  card  7  in  speed ;  the  same  number  in  Table  X.  gives  a 
speed  of  912  revolutions  with  the  same  indicated  horse-power, 
hrske  power  and  friction ;  the  table  reference  is  probably 
meant  for  this  card.  Evidently  No.  3  on  page  153  and  refer- 
ence letter  E  in  Table  X.  are  intended  to  be  the  same ;  they  agree 
in  data.  This  will  give  a  series  of  four  cards  taken  from  the 
same  reducing  mechanism,  aud  taken  under  the  same  conditions, 
except  as  to  speed  and  load.  Beginning  with  the  highest  speed 
and  foDowing  down  the  page  we  find  each  succeeding  card  shorter 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  speed  is  decreased.  If  we  com- 
pare cards  2  and  4  on  page  154  with  No.  7  on  page  153,  we  find 
that  at  the  enormous  speed  of  915  revolutions  there  is  less  evidence 
of  wire-drawing  than  is  shown  in  cards  2  and  4  which  were  taken 
at  less  than  one  half  the  speed,  viz. :  355  revolutions  and  443 
revolutions. 

The  diagrams  given  on  page  154  correspond  in  data  to  similar 
numbers  given  in  Table  XL,  and  were  evidently  taken  at  nearly  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  conditions,  except  as  to  speed  and 
load  Here,  as  on  the  preceding  page,  we  find  the  diagrams 
lengthen  as  the  speed  is  increased,  but  to  a  less  extent  on  account 
of  the  much  lower  average  speed. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  change  in  length  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  truth  of  the  diagram,  and  this  is  true  if  the  motion  be 
positive  and  the  change  evenly  divided  through  the  stroke,  but 
when  such  change  is  due  to  fling  of  the  paper  drum  the  eiTor  is 
qoite  apt  to  distort  the  compression  and  may  change  the  point  of 
cnt-off.  The  straight  steam  line  on  card  No.  7  is  probably  due  to 
the  irregular  motion  of  the  paper  drum. 

As  Prof.  Thurston  says,  this  question  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance;  it  is  one  that  should  enter  as  largely  into  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  engine  as  the  coal  itself ;  in  fact,  its  effect  is 
of  more  importance,  for  to  a  great  extent  the  friction  of  a  steam 
engine  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  its  durability. 

Mr.  C. «/.  H.  Woodbmy, — I  would  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
pomps  to  supply  a  free  quantity  of  oil  for  the  purpose  of  flooding 
heavy  bearings.  There  are  two  types  of  such  pumps,  one  being 
an  oscillating  pump  driven  by  a  small  belt,  of  which  the  shaft  itself 
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forms  the  driving  pulley,  and  the  other  a  chain  pump,  in  which 
the  oil  is  carried  on  by  itd  adhesion  to  a  string,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  string  by  a  wire  which  is  in  contact  with  it  Free  lubri- 
cation is  essential  to  obtain  the  minimum  coeflScient  of  friction  in 
any  machinery.  The  filtration  of  oil  does  not  interfere  with  its 
quality,  unless  the  oil  is  oxidizable  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
that  is,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  animal  oil,  and  I  might 
almost  say  any  vegetable  oil  whatsoever^  but  the  mineral  oils  and 
those  of  the  mixed  oils  containing  a  greater  portion  of  mineral 
oil  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  On  the  piston  rod  there 
is  frequently  unnecessary  friction  caused  by  screwing  the  glands 
too  tightly  ;  that  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  steam  pumps.  I 
have  known  instances  of  steam  pumps  where  the  area  of  the 
steam  cylinders  was  four  times  that  of  the  water  plungers,  being 
in  an  inoperative  condition  solely  because  the  glands  were  screwed 
so  tightly  on  the  rods  as  to  present  a  resistance  which  was  too 
great  for  even  that  excessive  steam  pressure. 

Fvof,  Jos.  E,  Denton, — The  papers  presented  by  Prof.  Thurston 
add  to  his  previous  offerings  upon  the  subject  of  engine  friction, 

1st.  By  showing  that  the  phenomenon  of  practically  constant 
friction  under  all  possible  working  conditions,  holds  good  for 
several  classes  of  engine  not  previously  experimented  with  regard- 
ing friction,  viz. : 

(1.)  A  7  X  10  agricultural  engine. 

(2.)  A  12  X  18  automatic  engine  too  new  to  be  worn  to  the  con- 
dition of  minimum  friction. 

(3.)  A  7  X  7  upright  engine  capable  of  attaining  the  extraordi- 
nary speed  of  900  revolutions. 

(4.)  A  compound  engine  with  condenser  and  attachments. 

2d.  By  showing  how  the  total  friction  of  several  of  these 
engines,  and  the  previously  examined  6  x  12  Straight  Line  engine, 
was  distributed  relatively  among  the  several  moving  parts  of  the 
engine,  this  being  accomplished  by  driving  the  engines  while  not 
under  the  action  of  steam  through  a  Morin  dynamometer. 

The  labor  and  pains  which  are  shown  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  these  investigations  is  certainly  very  great,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  work  done,  which  unques- 
tionably reflects  gi*eat  credit  for  persistence  and  zeal  upon  the 
investigators. 

While  the  dynamometer  determinations  are  to  me  very  interest- 
ing, I  cannot  find  in  them  information  sufficiently  diflfering  from  pre- 
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viously  available  knowledge*  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  total 
friction,  to  feel  that  any  new  views  regarding  the  theory  of  lubri- 
cation will  result  from  their  showing  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless, 
special  portions  of  the  dynamometer  records  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable to  a  further  explanation  of  the  Constant  Friction  Pheyxomenon, 
which  continues  to  appear  as  the  one  invariable  fact  of  the  entire 
research  conducted  through  Prof.  Thurston,  as  well  as  in  all  sim- 
ilar tests  reported  by  others.  I  have  characterized  this  phenom- 
enon in  a  previous  discussion  as  a  paradox,  and  though  the  author 
of  the  paper  seems  not  to  agree  to  this  expression  on  my  part,  I 
still  think  we  lack  the  necessary  understanding  of  the  cause  of 
&6  non-variation  of  the  friction  of  engines  to  regard  the  matter 
other  than  a  paradox.  If  we  double  the  weight  of  pulley  upon  a 
shaft,  or  tighten  a  belt  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  almost  invari- 
ably have  unmistakable  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  frictional 
work  at  the  bearings  which  receive  the  extra  strain.  If  we  apply 
a  balance  plate  to  a  slide  valve  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  sensible  change  of  friction  corresponding  to  a  change  of  press- 
ure upon  the  rubbing  surfaces.  But  if  we  cause  the  pressure  upon 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  to  double  or  quadruple  itself  and 
tiiereby  send  a  proportionally  greater  pressure  upon  the  majority 
of  the  bearings  of  the  engine,  behold  there  is  no  sensibly  greater 
amoont  of  power  lost  in  friction  as  determined  by  unquestionable 
measurements  with  the  indicator  at  one  end  of  the  engine  and  an 
absorbing  dynamometer  at  the  other. 

Ve  have  testimony  to  the  fact  in  connection,  not  only  with  dif- 
ferent styles  and  proportions  of  engines,  but,  by  the  present  paper, 
with  engines  in  widely  different  conditions  as  regards  the  bear- 
ing surfaces.  The  compound  engine  here  examined,  for  example, 
has  an  abnormally  high  friction,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
fliwJtt^  friction  remains  practically  at  27  HP.,  while  the  work 
done  by  the  engine  varied  from  27  to  61  HP.  I  feel  that  whatever 
value  this  research  can  have  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
true  action  of  lubricants  must  come  from  an  explanation  of  this 
constancy  of  friction,  which  is  the  only  stable  feature  of  the  record 
presented  in  the  papers. 

All  other  general  deductions  appear  to  me  to  be  delusive,  in 
that  they  look  for  a  continuous  law  of  change  where  the  only 
variation  is  an  accidental  variation  of  friction  between  the  fixed 

•  See  Calculation,  Table  A,  page  176. 
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limits  defined  by  the  general  influence,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  total  friction  remaining  practically  constant 

With  the  object  of  showing  exactly  wherein  our  ayailable 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lubrication  fails  to  supply  the  desired 
explanation  of  the  constancy  of  friction  phenomenon,  I  append 
the  following  argument. 

Bequired  to  determine  from  the  present  known  laws  of  friction, 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  internal  friction  for  the  following  two 
cases : 

Case  I. 

Engine  6"  diameter,  12"  stroke,  230  revolutions  per  minute. 
Weight  of  main  shaft  and  fly-wheel,  1,500  lbs. — diameter  shaft 
bearings,  3  inches ;  diameters  of  crank  and  wrist-pins,  2  inches. 
Average  mean  effective  pressure,  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  giving  12 
indicated  HP.  Balanced  slide  valve  having  2  inches  travel,  pis- 
ton packing  rings,  1  inch  wide.     Eccentric,  6  inches  diameter. 

Case  II. 

Engine  T'  x  10",  200  revolutions ;  weight  of  main  shaft  and 
fly-wheel,  500  lbs.  Diameter  of  main  shaft,  2f  inches  ;  diameters 
of  crank  and  wrist-pins,  2  inches  ;  average  mean  effective  press- 
ure, 30  pounds  per  square  inch,  giving  about  12  HP.  Unbal- 
anced valve,  2  inches  travel ;  piston  packing  ring,  1  inch  wide ; 
eccentric,  6  inches  diameter. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  calculate  the  friction  of  each  part  of  this 
engine  by  using  some  coefficient  of  friction,  and  multiplying  the 
latter  by  different  pressures,  the  question  at  once  arises,  Have  we 
a  right  to  expect  that  friction  is  proportional  or  increases  with 
pressure  at  any  of  the  bearings  of  an  engine  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  friction  of  the  latter  does  not  practically  increase 
with  increase  of  load  ?  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  all  experi- 
ments with  friction  testing  machines  agree  in  showing  that  as 
long  as  the  rate  of  feeding  oil  to  a  journal  is  the  same  the  friction 
increases'  with  the  pressure.  Hence  for  any  one  load  on  an 
engine  the  friction  on  the  different  bearings  may  be  expected  to 
be  proportional  to  pressure  where  the  rate  of  feeding  oil  is  sensi- 
bly the  same.  In  verification  of  this  we  find  in  Table  VI.,  of 
paper  CCCXVI.,  that  lightening  the  weight  of  fly-wheel  of  the 
T  X 10"  engine  from  320  to  70  pounds  causes  a  sensible  reduction 
of  friction.    Also  in  Tables  I.  and  11.,  reheving  the  valve  of  press- 
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ure  always  causes  a  definite  reductioD  of  friction.  Evidently* 
therefore,  the  separate  parts  of  an  engine  are  not  exceptions  to 
the  law  that  more  load  makes  more  friction.  The  next  question 
diat  arises  is,  What  coefficient  of  friction  is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  for  the  bearings  ?  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
ordinary  engine  bearing,  which  is  smoothed  by  natural  wear, 
unattended  with  considerable  "  end  play,"  10  per  cent,  is  an 
entirely  reasonable  figure  for  a  continuous  but  restricted  supply 
of  lubricant.  The  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  modern 
experiments  with  oil-testing  machines. have  demonstrated  that  a 
joarnal  wears  itself  ii  run  for  a  long  time  without  mishap,  to  such 
a  condition  that  a  coefficient  of  friction,  of  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent  is  finally  representative  of  its  running  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  journals  which  have  given  coefficients 
of  friction  equal  to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  have  been  nursed 
bj  long  running  under  a  flood  of  oil  to  an  exceptional  state  of 
smoothness,  attainable  only  by  maintaining  a  constant  "fend 
play"  motion  of  considerable  amplitude.  If  such  journals  are 
snpplied  with  a  restricted  amount  of  oil  and  the  "  end  play " 
motion  is  suspended,  the  coefficients  of  friction  jump  immediately 
from  a  fraction  of  one  piar  cent,  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  wlienever  experiments  on  oil-testing  machines  have  been 
made  with  journals  or  bearings  not  sufficiently  smoothed  and 
with  a  restricted  "feed,"  the  coefficients  of  friction  with  the 
majority  of  lubricants  run  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  a^  for  instance, 
in  the  oil  experiments  of  Woodbury  and  Webber,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  experiments  given  in  Thurston's  Treatise  on  Lubricants,  as 
made  with  a  cast  iron  journal  and  a  fixed  dose  of  oil.  In  the  case 
of  the  lubrication  of  car  journals  there  is  a  natural  realization  of 
the  very  low  coefficients,  because  the  "  feed  "  is  superabundant, 
and  there  is  an  '*  end  play  "  motion  which  gives  to  the  journal 
and  brass  a  highly  polished  surface,  practically  unattainable  on 
an  engine  bearing  having  no  "  end  play."  Writers  on  lubrication 
for  a  number  of  years  past  have  apparently  assumed  that  the 
coefiScients  of  friction  of  car  service  were  attainable  on  all  jour- 
nals, and  amongst  other  results  of  this  error  has  been  a  general 
condemnation  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  given  by  the  eminent 
scientist  of  the  past  century,  General  Morin,  whose  work  from 
a  practical  standpoint  is  still  worthy  of  all  respect.*  Further 
confirmation  of  this  line  of  thought  is  affi^rded  by  Prof.  Thur- 
*  See  Table  D,  page  181. 
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ston*8  values  of  the  coefficients  of  friction,  colomn  5  of  Table  X.  of 
the  paper,  which  run  from  9  to  30  per  cent.*  for  the  main  shaft 
bearings. 

We  proceed  to  make  our  calculations  with  an  assumed  coefficient 
of  friction  of  10^  for  outside  bearings.  For  the  piston  friction 
we  will  assume  a  coefficient  of  2^  as  a  figure  that  should  not  be 
exceeded  with  fair  lubrication,  according  to  results  of  the  experi- 
ments presented  in  my  own  paper. 

For  the  valve  friction  we  will  use  the  results  given  in  Mr.  Gid- 
ding's  paper.  Volume  Vll.  of  the  Transactions,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  force  to  drive  a  balanced  valve  for  such  an  engine 
as  our  Case  I.  is  about  75  lbs.  and  for  Case  11.  about  six  times 
75  lbs.  For  example,  for  the  6  x  12  engine  the  dead  weight  is 
1,600  lbs.,  and  the  crank  tlirnst  about  850  lbs.  Hence  the  resultant 
pressure  on  shaft  bearings  is  ^(1600)*^  +  {S60f  =  1,700  lbs.,  instead 
of  2,400  as  used  in  obtaining  column  6.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
gooci  reason  for  expecting  the  true  figure  for  column  6  to  fall  below 
the  value  in  column  5. 

TABLE   A. 


Ca8«  I.— 6  X  12  Engine. 


Fric 
e.p. 


Slide  (6) 

Valve  (r).... 
Eccentrics... 
Piston  (d)... 


280      2.X12    J_    ao    w 
33,000'*    12    **  10"  10^*4'*^^ 

280  2x2 

83,000"*  12 

33,000''  12  ''io 

280  «    •^     ^    2x18 

83;uoo'"^®'**^'*-^'^-ir 


Metallic  staffing  box. 


0.98 

0.30 

i 
I 

0.06 
0.18 

0.17 

I 

0.08 

! 

0.16 


Cask  II.— T  x  10  Engine. 


Fr 


^-»^^^y[-:H'^^>-'- 


83;000^  12-^10^*^  "T^'^' 

33";000'*i2:6'*10''*^'^4^^ 

200      2x10     1     80    IT 
88,000  **    12~''l6'*l6''4^'^ 

«00       .    ^    2x2 
^,000'''''^'^"T2- 

200       .    _    irx6     1 
38,000'*^'* '^''"12-'' 10 

200  «    «/v    «/v,    *><J0 

33^«-x7xa)xO.(Bx-j5- 


=  0.1 


=  0., 
=  0. 

0 


Add  for  stuffing  box  and  second  eccentric.  ,0. 


(«).  The  arc  of  vibration  of  the  conoectiDfir  rod  is  assumed  equal  to  15.86**. 

(b).  The  mean  component  of  pressure  upon  slides  is  assumed  equal  to  I'o  x  piston  pressur 

(c).  Valve  travel  per  revolution  =  2x2  inches. 

((f)    A  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  is  assumed  to  act  underneath  ring. 

» In  calculating  column  6  of  Table  X.  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that 
the  product  of  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  about  80  lbs  per  square  inch,  times 
the  piston  area,  might  be  added  to  the  weight  of  fly-wheel  and  the  sum  con^id- 
ered  as  the  pressure  producing  the  friction  in  tlie  second  column.  This  process 
involves  a  considerable  error  :  First,  because  the  true  load  is  nearly  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  separate  loads;  and  second,  becauHe  the 
friction  due  the  crank  thrust  should  be  added  to  the  figure  in  the  second  column. 
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Comparing  these  resulls  with  those  given  in  tho  paper  presented 
by  Prof.  Thurston,  we  have  : 


Ca8«  1.-6 

K  12  Engine. 

Ca»«  II.-7 

X  10  Engine. 

Thurston. 

CiUcaiation. 

Thnraton. 

CalcnlaUon. 

Mtin  Joarudf 

0.849 

0.«1 

O.O06 
0.046 
O.fiM 

0.98 

0.49 

0.06 
0.17 
0.10 

o.« 

0.865 

0.165 

0.41 

0.40 

0  57 

Cnnk  Pin  and  WHrt  Pin  and  CroM  Head  1 

SUde f 

lecentritfl 

0.68 
0.48 

Vtlns 

0  68 

PiitonandBod 

0.19^0.8 

Total  by  Snmmat  Ion 

ToUl  l^  Szperiment 

1.0B4 
1.75 

1.8» 

1.910 
8.89 

9.64 

It  is  seen  that  the  main  difference  of  results  for  Case  I.  is  for  the 
crank  pin  and  piston.  As  my  own  figure  for  piston  friction  is  for 
eontinnous  and  practical  lubrication,  while  the  piston  in  the  other 
case  has  neither  oil  nor  steam  to  lubricate  it,  I  believe  the  figure 
given  by  calculation  to  be  more  correct.  Also,  it  is  probable  that 
the  experimental  figure  for  crank  friction  is  too  small,  and  hence 
the  totals  balance  very  nearly,  and  1»oth  practically  agree  with  the 
engine  tested  with  12  HP.  of  actual  load.  The  experimental  figure 
for  valve  friction  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  more  confidence  than 
the  calculated  figure  deduced  from  another  engine,  as  tested  by 
Mr.  Gidding's  valve  dynamometer. 

For  Case  IL  the  same  remarks  apply  regarding  piston  friction, 
and  we  have  the  same  discrepancy  regarding  absence  of  effect  of 
load  on  the  crank  pin  and  eccentrics,  the  latter  being  measured 
vltk  the  valve  removed,  and  hence  none  of  the  thrust  of  the  latter 
being  accounted  for.  The  calculated  total  is  therefore  more  nearly 
in  agreement  with  the  experimental  total  as  given  for  12  HP.  of 
work  in  Table  V.,  in  the  one-half  cut-off  group  in  the  first  paper 
presented  by  Prof.  Thurston.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  calculated  values  represent  the  friction  consistently, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  them  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  possible  constancy  of  the  total  friction. 

We  will  proceed  to  calculate  the  change  of  friction  by  existing 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lubrication  for  the  conditions  of  double 
the  above  load  or  24  HP.  and  for  zero  load,  or  when  run  empty 
with  full  steam  acting  on  valve  but  not  on  piston.  We  will  first 
suppose  the  coeflScient  of  friction  to  remain  10  per  cent,  for  out- 
side bearings  for  both  these  new  conditions.  The  result  is  as 
follows : 

18 
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TABLE  B. 


Friction  6  x 

12. 

Fbictioh  7  X  10. 

12  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

12  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 

LOMl. 

Main  Shaft 

0.93 
.80 
.06 
.13 
.17 
.08 
.16 

1.10 
0.60 
.12 
.26 
.17 
.08 
.82 

0.84 
.075 
.015 
032 
.17 
.08 
.04 

0.57 
.88 
.08 
.12 
.68 
.48 
.13+. 2 

1.08 
0.76 

.16 

.24 

.68 

.48 

.26+. 2 

0.26 

CraakPin 

Wrist  Pill 

.09 
.02 

Slide 

.08 

Valve 

.68 

Ecceutrics 

.48 

Piston  and  Rod 

.03+. 2 

1.88 

2.65 

1.252 

2.64 

8.86 

1.79 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  shaft  friction  changes  very  little 
for  the  6  X  12  engine,  but  considerably  for  the  7  x  10.  This  is  due 
to  the  great  difference  between  the  relation  of  dead  weight  to  crank 
thrust  in  the  two  engines.  Tlie  6  x  12  engine  has  1,500  lbs.  dead 
weight,  or  1.9  times  the  crank  thrust  for  80  lbs.  mean  effective  press- 
ure. Consequently  when  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  doubled  to 
give  24  HP.  the  number  under  the  square  root  sign,  Table  A, 
only  increases  to  1.2  times  its  value  for  12  HP.  Similarly  for  zero 
HP.,  the  mean  effective  pressure  being  taken  at  one-fourth  *  of  30 
lbs.,  the  square  root  value  only  falls  to  0.9  of  its  value  for  12  HP. 
But  in  the  7  x  10  engine  the  dead  load — 500  lbs. — is  only  about  0.4 
of  the  mean  crank  thrust,  hence  the  latter  is  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  fixing  the  value  of  the  square  root  term  in  Table  A ;  so  that 
the  values  for  24  HP.  and  zero  load  differ  considerably  from  the 
12  HP.  values. 

The  totals  for  friction  in  Table  B,  even  as  they  stand,  are  not 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  total  friction  reported  for  these  engines 
in  Prof.  Thurston's  first  paper,  but  are  they  correct  according  to 
the  laws  of  friction  as  now  known  ?  The  friction  of  the  valve  and 
eccentrics  is  essentially  correct,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
their  condition  essentially  changed  with  variation  of  load. 

Experiments  with  the  apparatus  described  in  the  writer's  paper, 

*  When  either  of  these  engines  is  run  empty  or  without  other  load  than  itself, 
tlie  pressure  upon  the  crank  pin  will  at  least  be  greater  than  one-fourth  the 
force  necessary  to  accelerate  the  reciprocating  parts,  minus  the  piston-rod  fric- 
tion. The  accelerating  force,  taking  the  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  at  50  lbs., 
is  about  20  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  friction  of  piston  is  not  k»  great  as  one 
pound  per  square  inch.  I  therefore  take  the  mean  effective  pressure  empty  at 
one-fourth  of  80  lbs. 
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presented  at  this  meeting,  indicate  that  the  steam  used  in  an 
engine  assists  the  cylinder  oil  to  reduce  friction,  and  that  the 
more  steam  used  per  stroke  the  less  the  friction  per  pound  of 
mean  effective  pressure.  Several  practical  instances  of  valve  fric- 
tion also  confirm  this  idea. 

The  true  piston  friction,  therefore,  for  the  24  HP.  and  zero 
load  conditions,  probably  differs  less  from  the  12  HP.  figure  than 
is  shown  in  Table  B. 

The  several  outside  bearings  of  the  engines  sustain  pressures  of 
tbout  the  following  intensities : 

TABLE  C. 


«"  X  18"Ekoini. 

7"  X  10"  Enoihi. 

18  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

18  HP. 

84  HP. 

Zero 
Loud. 

Main  Shaft. . . . 

CnnkFiu 

Wrist  Pin 

Slides 

Kceentric 

50  Ibfi.  per  sq.  in. 
160 
100 
6 

8 

60 
820 
8v'0 

10 
8 

45 
40 
40 
18 

8 

<to 

200 

200 

8 

82 

76 

400 

40(» 

15 

82 

20 
10 
10 
2 
82 

By  the  modem  theory  of  lubrication  as  announced  by  the  deduc- 
tions of  Prof.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  frictional  resistance 
of  a  journal  is  to  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  the  sum  of  two  parts, 
m, :  a  part  representing  the  friction  due  to  metallic  contact  of 
infinitesimal  irregularities  of  the  bearings,  and  a  part  representing 
tlie  force  to  overcome  the  viscosity  or  fluid  friction  of  the  lubricant. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  first  part  obeys  the  law  of  Morin,  or  that  it 
doubles  when  the  pressure  doubles,  but  it  is  held  that  the  second 
part  does  not  increase  with  the  pressure,  or  only  does  so  very 
dowly.  Hence  the  total  friction  observed  in  any  given  case  should, 
as  the  journal  pressure  increases,  give  a  decreasing  value  for  the 
ratio  of  friction  to  pressure  or  a  decreasing  coeflScient  of  friction. 

Woodbury's  experiments  clearly  warrant  this  conclusion,  but  they 
are  confined  to  very  light  pressures  per  square  inxih — less  than  50 
pounds — and  a  surplus  amount  of  oil  was  used.  Thurston's  c-xperi- 
ments  show  that  for  cast-iron  journal  in  ordinary  condition,  oil 
feed  intermittent,  if  the  coeflficient  of  friction  for  8  lbs.  pressure  per 
eqnare  inch  is  unity, 

Then  for  16  lbs.  the  coefficient  is  J 
«      32    "     <♦  "  I 

a       48     a      a  «  j 
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These  results  wouM  warrant  the  use  of  a  coefficient  of  15^^  for 
the  main  shaft  friction  of  the  7  x  10  engine  under  zero  load,  but  do 
not  modify  any  other  figure. 

Thurston  also  gives  us  experiments  on  a  series  of  oils  at  pressures 
of  60,  100,  and  200  pounds  per  square  inch  which  verify  the 
decreasing  coefficient  theory  by  showing  that  if  the  coefficient  for 
60  lbs.  is  unity,  the  coefficient  for  100  lbs.  is  ^  and  the  coefficient 
for  200  lbs.  is  .35. 

If  these  ratios  were  applicable  to  the  problem  under  notice  we 
should  be  able  to  argue  from  them  that  the  change  of  coefficient  of 
friction  due  to  the  variation  of  intensity  of  crank  pin  pressure  at 
12,  24,  and  zero  HP.  would  make  the  friction  of  this  member  of 
the  engine  practically  the  same  at  these  three  loads.  But  these 
ratios  were  found  by  testing  oils  on  a  journal  kept  constantly 
flooded  with  oil,  so  that  practically  no  friction  from  metallic  contact 
occurred,  the  viscosity  element  predominating.  Whereas  in  a 
practical  engine  bearing  with  a  restricted  feed,  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  It  is  for  the  latter  set  of  conditions  that  Morin  states  his 
law  that  '*  friction  is  proportional  to  pressure "  with  all  ordinary 
unguents,  and  that  the  friction  is  independent  of  the  speed. 

He  gives  us  to  understand  that  his  experiments  incorporated 
practical  conditions  of  feeding,  while  all  modem  experiments  have 
sought  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  feeding  by  using  a 
surplus  amount  of  lubricant  In  view  of  these  facts,  1  have  made 
a  special  set  of  experiments  to  determine  if  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
'tion  decreased  with  a  restricted  feed  of  oil.  The  method  of  feeding 
*was  by  the  ordinary  glass  oil  cup,  having  a  stem  or  needle  which 
•  could  be  screwed  down  into  the  feeding  orifice  so  as  to  procure 
;any  desired  rate  of  feed. 

It  is  usual  to  regulate  the  feed  of  such  caps  for  shafting  and 
•engine  bearings  so  that  no  oil  will  fiow  from  the  cup  by  gravity, 
but  so  tha  a  slight  suction,  such  as  is  created  by  the  velocity 
'Of  rotation  of  the  journal,  will  cause  oil  to  issue.  This  method 
'was  therefore  adopted.  The  cup  was  screwed  into  the  upper 
brass  of  a  small  Thurston  oil  tester,  which  was  fitted  with  a  soft 
^steel  journal  and  brass  bearings  in  good  running  condition,  but 
•not  in  the  artificially  perfect  condition  to  which  the  bearings  were 
rreduced  in  the  experiments  of  Thurston,  which  gave  the  decreas- 
ing coefficients  quoted  above.  The  temperature  of  the  journal 
was  maintained  l)etween  100*^  and  105°  by  an  air  jet  which  played 
against  the  bearings. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  with  sperm  oil,  and  apply 
for  all  oils  of  about  the  same  fluidity : 

TABLE  D. 


Pr£B0UBBS. 

CoBrrioiBirrs  of  Pbictiow. 

Per  tqnare  Inch. 

Total. 

At  900  Rerolations. 

At  900  Bevolations. 

40 

65 

115 

215 

88 
186 
286 
486 

0.050 
.055 
.0545 
.0605 

0.047 

o.aio 

.0545 
.068 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  these  results  upon  which  to  sup- 
port the  decreasing  coeflScient  theory  nor  to  contradict  Morin's  law. 

Accordingly,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  a  modification 
of  the  coefficient  of  friction  used  in  Table  B  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  bearing  pressure  shown  in  Table  C,  except  the  main 
shaft  friction  of  the  7"  x  10"  engine  for  zero  load.  Making  this 
modification,  and  taking  the  piston  friction  constant,  we  should  have 
resnlts  as  follows : 

TABLE  E. 


Total  friction.  6"  x  12" 
rxlO" 


IS  HP. 


1.88  HP. 
2.64 


84  HP. 


2.41  HP. 
8.76 


Zbbo  Load. 


1.87  HP. 
2.12 


These  results  are  within  the  limits  of  the  range  of  values  obtained 
by  the  experiments  reported  in  Prof.  Thurston's  papers.  But  inas- 
much as  they  are  founded  upon  the  law  that  the  friction  slionld 
always  be  less  with  a  smaller  load  than  with  a  greater  one,  it  seems 
to  me  inconsistent  not  to  still  seek  some  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  engines  reported  unquestionably  showed  a  con- 
siderably greater  friction  when  unloaded  than  when  loaded.  For 
example,  the  12  x  18  engine  in  Table  VII.  of  the  present  paper  of 
Prr^f.  Thurston  shows  11  HP.  of  friction  unloaded  and  averages 
8  EP.  for  an  indicated  load  of  from  40  to  58  HP.  Also  the 
Westinghousc  engine  reported  by  the  writer  at  the  PJiiladelphia 
meeting  gave  7  HP.  friction  for  71  indicated  HP.  of  load  and 
10  HP.  friction  for  no  load  but  itself. 

I  proposed  in  my  remarks  at  the  present  meeting  that  we  adopt 
the  hypothesis  that  such  cases  as  these  were  brought  about  through 
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the  reduction  of  the  friction  of  the  principal  bearings,  as  the  load 
was  increased,  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  oil  supply  caused  by 
the  more  vigorous  agitation  or  knocking  about  of  the  crank  pin 
and  main  shaft  in  their  bearings.  I  held  that  such  agitation 
pumped  the  oil  out  of  oil  cups  by  creating  a  more  active  suction. 
Since  the  meeting  I  have  made  some  special  experiments  to  test 
this  hypothesis,  and  I  find  that  reduced  friction  does  not  resnlt 
from  an  increased  supply  of  oil  where  the  feed  is  restricted  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  make  my  hypothesis  tenable.  But  I  find  that 
vigorous  agitation  or  jerking  of  a  bearing  causes  a  considerable 
reduction  of  friction  without  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  lubri- 
cant present  upon  the  bearing  surfaces. 

I  therefore  adopt  this  latter  hypothesis,  and  think  it  quite  prob- 
able that  it  can  explain  the  reduction  of  friction,  with  increase  of 
load,  since  we  see  by  the  results  in  Table  E  that,  even  allowing 
Morin's  laws  to  apply,  only  a  small  reduction  in  the  coeflicient  of 
friction  is  required  to  change  the  relative  order  of  the  values  for 
friction  for  the  three  horse-powers,  so  as  to  make  the  greater  power 
give  the  least  friction,  allowance  being  made  for  the  accidental 
variation  of  friction  being  in  opposite  direction  in  consecutive 
tests. 

Mr,  Geo,  Schukmann. — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Thurston  how 
the  friction  of  the  valve  and  of  the  eccentric  was  determined 
separately.  It  appears  to  me  that  disconnecting  the  valve  from  the 
eccentric  leaves  the  latter  without  its  load,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  less  friction  of  the  eccentric  strap  than  when  the  load  is  on. 
To  simply  run  the  valve  under  boiler  pressure,  with  no  expansion 
taking  place  in  the  cylinder  after  the  valve  has  cut  off  steam  (I 
presume  the  piston  was  blocked  while  engine  was  run  with  belt), 
certainly  does  not  give  the  exact  amount  of  power  required  to  drive 
an  unbalanced  valve  when  the  engine  is  working  under  ordinary 
conditions.  I  still  believe  that  the  only  exact  way  to  determine 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  valve  is  the  plan  suggested  by  me 
during  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Giddings'  paper  on  "  Valve  Dynamo- 
meter," Vol.  VIL,  page  642. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  would  like  to  add  another  point.  The  engine 
tested  by  Prof.  Thurston  is  a  link  engine ;  those  indicator  cards 
exhibited  in  the  paper  are  taken  at  very  short  cut-off.  My  ex- 
periments with  the  apparatus  described  in  my  paper  on  the 
friction  of  piston  packing  rings  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  even 
when  a  considerable  tension  is  upon  the  piston  ring  to  foi*ce  it  out 
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against  the  bore  of  the  cjliDder,  when  fnll  steam  is  let  in  on  the 
inside  d  the  cylinder,  the  friction  goes  to  zero  instantly.  It  is  due 
to  the  water  that  is  in  that  steam  when  it  is  freshly  let  in.  Wldle 
tiie  steam  is  being  admitted,  the  vater  being  in  large  quantities,  is 
aiperior  to  any  oil.  Furthermore,  when  die  engine  is  run  at  full 
stroke,  and  the  speed  of  the  piston  is  increased  over  a  range  of 
from  35  to  150  revolutions  a  minute,  we  do  not  have  to  change 
the  feed  of  oil  at  all  for  150  revolutions  from  what  we  find  suffix 
cieot  at  36  revolutions,  showing  that  the  large  quantity  of  steam 
filling  the  cylinder  at  three-fourths  cut-off  affords  a  lubrication 
idditional  to  the  oil. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Mattes. — ^I  do  not  wish  to  cliallenge  Prof.  Denton's 
oilpnmp  theory,  in  reference  to  this  apparent  paradox,  beyond 
pointing  out  that  its  application  must  be  confined  to  bearings  work- 
ing under  reasonable  pressures.  In  practice,  as  loads  are  increased, 
we  frequently  reach  a  point  where  the  journals  begin  to  heat  It 
id  very  probable,  however,  that  in  many  such  cases  the  increased 
rate  of  Inbrication  may  still  prevail,  while  the  effect  is  neutralized 
by  distortion  of  the  bearing  surfaces.  I  liave  been  convinced,  by 
inj  own  observation,  that  actual  distortion  frequently  occurs  where 
it  has  not  been  suspected,  and  that  the  bearing  surfoces,  upon 
which  oar  calculations  have  been  based,  are  thereby  sensibly 
redaeed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Orame, — As  to  Prof.  Denton  saying  that  water  in 
rteam  was  a  lubricant,  I  knew  of  an  engine  thirty  inches  diameter 
of  cylinder  and  five  foot  stroke,  which  was  supplied  with  steam 
through  a  long  pipe  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Tins  pipe  was  left 
uncovered  for  some  three  or  four  weeks.  During  that  time  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  cylinder  oiled  so  that  the  valves  would 
work  smoothly.  After  the  pipe  was  covered  it  ran  without  any 
trouble,  with  a  quart  of  oil  per  day,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  pipe,  and  this  pipe  was  also  uncovered  for  some  little 
length  of  time,  and  we  had  the  same  trouble  with  keeping  the 
cylinder  lubricated.  After  the  pipe  was  covered  there  was  no 
farther  trouble.  Of  course,  when  the  pipe  was  uncovered  there 
was  greater  condensation  and  a  greater  amount  of  water  with  the 
*team.  In  case  where  a  cylinder  will  work  with  less  oil  when  the 
8team  follows  loiig  than  where  it  is  cut  off'  shoit,  if  it  were  not  for 
cylinder  re-evaporation  there  would  not  be  that  difference. 

It  has  also  been  remarked  in  the  discussion  on  piston  packing 
Hng8  that  the  steam  surfaces  would  work  without  oil.    It  is  true 
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that  engines  Lave  been  run  for  years  withoat  oil  in  the  cylinder 
Perhaps  a  homely  illustration  will  show  what  oil  will  do  on  steam 
snrfaces. 

Our  old  locomotives  were  built  with  a  slide  valve  for  a  throttle, 
and  there  was  also  a  cup  put  in  top  of  dome,  with  a  pipe  from 
the  same  leading  into  the  steam  pipe,  and  it  was  the  fireman's  duty 
before  building  a  fire  to  put  some  oil  in  this  cup  which  went  down 
on  the  throttle. 

A  certain  engineer  had  an  engine  assigned  him,  but  not  know- 
ing whether  the  oil  would  go  into  the  steam  pipe  or  boiler,  would 
not  allow  the  fireman  to  put  in  any  oil  through  fear  of  causing  the 
boiler  to  foam.  The  fireman  having  all  the  switching  to  do  was 
anxious  that  the  throttle  should  work  easier,  so  one  morning  he 
poured  a  small  amount  of  oil  into  the  prohibited  cup.  The  ease 
with  which  the  throttle  worked  satisfied  him  where  the  oil  went, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  make  up 
the  train,  and  the  engineer  had  nothing  to  do  till  it  was  time  to 
start. 

The  conductor  gave  the  signal  and  the  engineer  got  his  foot 
braced  in  his  old  way,  took  hold  of  the  throttle  with  both  hands; 
the  resistance  due  to  friction  having  been  removed,  the  throttle 
lever  straightened  out  and  he  went  over  into  the  tender. 

Prof.  Thurston. — Two  interesting  points  have  come  up  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  but  I  think  I  can  say  all  that  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  a  very  few  words.  In  regard  to  the  device  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Denton  for  measuring  packing-ring  friction,  which 
is  the  first  point  under  discussion,  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  it.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  ingenious  thing,  and  likely  to  be 
very  useful.  I  should  think  the  results  would  probably  give  us 
some  facts  and  some  figures  which  would  be  of  great  value.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
the  results  reported  to-night  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  regard  to  the  pumping  action  to  which  reference  was  made 
during  this  discussion,  and  at  an  earlier  one,  I  should  think  very 
likely,  under  the  stated  conditions,  that  it  would  take  place  and 
aflfect  the  action  of  the  engine.  I  should  think  where  the  friction 
is  found  to  be  less  with  heavy  loads  than  light  that  that  action 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  paradoxical "  behavior,  but  it  rarely 
occurs  in  the  cases  that  I  have  investigated  that  the  friction  had 
fallen  with  increase  of  load.  If  we  could  detect  any  difEerence  it 
was  a  little  greater.     I  have  usually  attributed  the  observable  dif- 
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ference  to  differences  in  the  general  lubrication  of  the  machine. 
Mv  own  experience  has  been  similar  to  that  of  others  taking  part 
in  the  discnssion — that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  lubricate  an 
engine  in  such  manner  that  the  lubrication  shall  be  eqnally  effect- 
ive for  any  ten  seconds  successively ;  and  I  have  supposed  that 
the  irregularities  cropping  out  in  this  whole  series  of  experiments 
have  been  largely  due  to  difference  in  lubrication  at  various  times. 
If  you  read  the  report  of  the  experiments  of  Beauchamp  Tower 
I  think  you  will  see  that  the  rate  of  speed  of  an  engine,  under 
Tirious  conditions,  does  considerably  affect  the  efficiency  of  lubri- 
cation.    Where  a  bearing  is  loose  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  that 
pumping  action  which  is  described,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
times  it  is  very  effective.    I  would  not  at  all  dispute  the  hypothesis. 
I  was  asked  how  we  distinguished  between  the  friction  of  the 
valves  and  the  friction  of  the  eccentrics  and  strap.    That  is  very 
easily  done  by  driving  the  engine,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  by 
means  of  extraneous  power  throagh  a  transmitting  dynamometer, 
observing  the  amount  of  friction  when  the  valve  and  its  connec- 
tions were  complete ;  then  disconnecting  the  valve  from  the  stem 
and  running  all  the  rest.     Then  by  throwing  off  the  stem  we  get 
the  friction  of  the  strap.     By  throwing  that  off  we  get  approxi- 
mately the  friction  of  the  engine  dismantled  of  its  valve  gear.     It 
was  suggested   that  no  law  was  discovered,  so  far  as  could  be 
observed  in  this  case.     I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  can  be.    I  have 
Dever  supposed  that  a  law,  in  a  scientific  sense,  could  be  found, 
what  we  were  trying  to  find  was,  not  the  law  exactly,  but  the 
facts;  and  we  have  actually  solved  the  problem  which  presented 
itself  originally.     The  question  being  whether  the  assumption 
made  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  theory  of  the  engine  that 
the  added  friction  varied  directly  as  the  load,  was  right;  that 
question   has  been   very  well   settled.     The  irregularity  of  the 
re«ults  found  in  these  cases,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  investiga- 
tion, is  not  surprising,  and  was  fully  anticipated.     It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  work.     We 
have  got  the  line  of  our  stroke  of  lightning  and  we  find  that  it  is 
a  line  of  pretty  definite  path.     The  variation  is  not  great  and  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  was  anticipated  by  the  old  authorities.     The 
final  result  then  showed  that  the  practice  of  engineers  has  been 
correct,  and  that  the  theories  of  the  text-books  have  not  been  prac* 
tically  correct.    We  were  right  in  assuming  the  resistance  to  be 
about  constant  at  all  times. 
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A  remark  was  made  about  the  distortion  of  the  bearings,  and  it 
was  said  that  that  would  sometimes  account  for  the  irregularities 
of  the  results — I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  had  charge,  on  my 
watch,  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  iron-clad  "  Dictator  "  for  about 
a  year,  once.  There  we  had  a  main  journal  twenty-one  inches  in 
diameter  and  originally  twenty-six  inches  long.  I  remember  my 
first  remark  on  looking  over  the  machinery  was  that  that  seemed  a 
pretty  short  joonial  for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  We  went  to 
sea  with  that  engine,  and  at  the  emi  df  the  first  trip  we  were 
compelled  to  file  up  our  journal  and  reset  our  brasses ;  and  we 
found  we  had  cut  down  the  journal  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
the  run  from  New  York  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  lengthened  out 
the  journal  to  thirty-two  inches,  and  made  another  trial  with  very 
similar  results.  Finally,  we  put  in  a  spring  bearing  back  of  the 
main  crank  shaft — a  bearing  two  feet  long — ^giving  us  a  total 
length  of  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  inches.  Still  the  engine 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  reason  of  that,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  that  the  shaft  had  more  work  on  it  than  it  could  do 
without  springing ;  and  if  we  had  made  it  half  a  mile  long  it  would 
have  still  had  the  heaviest  load  at  the  point  nearest  the  crank  pin. 
It  always  did  heat,  and  probably  always  would,  unless  we  had  so 
flooded  that  journal  with  oil  that  the  shaft  could  never  break 
through  the  oil.  That  was  an  experiment  of  the  greatest  value  to 
me,  and  I  have  since  always  been  careful  to  see  that  my  journals 
have  ample  diameter  as  well  as  ample  length,  and  especially  in 
critical  cases  to  see  that  the  shaft  was  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  crank,  instead  of  only  on  one,  as  in  that  case.  I  believe  I  have 
met  all  the  points  which  have  been  brought  up  this  evening. 

I  want  to  add  also  that  the  suggested  differences  in  frictional 
packings,  which  was  brought  up  in  discussion  of  the  paper  on  piston 
packing  rings,  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the  results  attained  in  these 
investigations.  The  same  engine  always  has  the  same  ring  and 
keeps  on  using  that  ring,  and,  of  course,  differences  of  rings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  variation  in  methods  of  friction. 
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CCCXVUL 

SOME  T^STS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP  CAST  IRON  MADE 
IN  rSE  LABORATORY  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
OF  TEE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

BT  OAXTAHO  LAXXA. 

Qfonber  of  the  Society.) 

*"■  BITWOOD    CXKSRAX,     JOHH    K.   BUBOK80,     MAUBICB    A.   nSUL,     HXNBT    F.  EAmiAN,    AHO 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  several  sets 
of  tests  upon  the  strength  and  other  resisting  properties  of  cast 
iron,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  which  the  results  are,  it 
18  believed,  of  sufficient  practical  value  to  render  them  worthy  of 
record. 

The  experiments  referred  to  have  formed  the  subjects  of  three 
graduating  theses,  viz. : 

Ist.  An  investigation  upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  some 
other  properties  of  cast  iron,  by  Heywood  Cochran  of  the  class 
of  1885. 

2d.  An  investigation  of  the  tensile  and  the  transverse  strengths 
of  cast  iron,  and  a  comparison  of  their  respective  moduli  of  elas- 
ticity, by  John  K.  Burgees  and  Maurice  A.  Viele,  of  the  class  of 
1886. 

3d.  Experiments  upon  pulleys,  keys  and  set  screws,  by  Henry  F, 
Etetman  and  William  H.  Gerrish,  of  the  class  of  1888. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  relates  especially  to  the  modulus  of 
elagticrty,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  common  cast  iron,  and  of 
j?Qn  iron,  both  planed  and  unplaned. 

The  main  portion  of  llie  experiments,  however,  are  upon  -the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  when  used  in  the  forms  of  window 
lintels  and  of  pulleys. 

The  reason  for  undertaking  these  tests  was,  that  it  is  well  known 
that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  casting,  and  the  manner  of  using  it ;  and  it  was 
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considered  desirable  to  obtain  some  experimental  resnlts  which 
should  be  applicable  to  tlie  forms  mentioned. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  upon  the  strength  of  keys  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  and  upon  the  holding  power  of 
set  screws,  all  of  which  are  recorded  here. 

'BUMMABY    OF    THE    FIB8T    SET    OF    EXPEBDCBNTB — BY    MR.    HEYWOOD 

COOHBAH. 

The  object  of  the  thesis  was  to  determine  the  values  of  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity,  and  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  certain  kinds  of 
common  cast  iron,  and  of  gun  iron,  and  the  effect  of  re-testing  the 
specimens. 

The  common  iron  consisted  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  Lake 
Superior  magnetic  and  Harrington  irons,  the  last  being  made  from 
an  English  bog  ore. 

The  gun  iron  consisted  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  Muirkirk, 
Md.,  and  renielted  Salisbury  iroup. 

The  cliemictal  analyses  as  far  as  determined  were  as  follows: 


Oan  Iron.  Common  Iron. 

%  % 

Total  carbon 8.S1  

Graphite 2.80  

Sulphur 0.188  0.178 

Pho«phoruB 0.155  0.418 

Silicon 1.140  1.89 


The  test  specimens,  all  of  which  were  oast  at  the  South  Boston  Iron 
foundry,  were  twenty-six  inches  long  and  square  in  section  ;  those 
tested  witli  the  skin  on  being  very  nearly  one  inch  square,  and  those 
tested  with  the  skin  removed  being  cast  nearly  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  square,  and  afterwards  planed  down  to  one  inch 
square. 

All  were  of  the  same  section  throughout  their  entire  length. 

The  tables  of  tests  will  now  be  given : 
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TEST  XO.  1. 

rXFL13EVD  CO&OtGS  IBOS. 

Gmvged  ImgA,  13  .8125. 
Aral  of  aeciioB,  1.04K  sq.  ia. 


Sete,lMhei. 


500 

0.0000 

l.OOO 

0.0004 

18,148,870 

1,500 

aooo8 

16.977.500 

SOOu 

0.0012 

16.608,450 

500 

0.0000 

2,500 

0.0017 

15.433,500 

3,000 

0.0023 

14.148.000 

8.5O0 

0.0028 

13,8«0.720 

500 

0.0002 

4.000 

00082 

13.926.800 

4,500 

0.0096 

14.148,000 

5,000 

0.0042 

13.807.000 

500 

0.0004 

5.500 

0.0048 

13,844.800 

500 

0.0004 

6,000 

0.0052 

18.533,540 

500 

0.0004 

6,500 

0.0057 

13.521,900 

6.500 

0.0056 

500 

0.0004 

7,000 

0.0061 

18.568,140 

500 

0.0006 

7,500 

0.0066 

18,504.800 

500 

0.0008 

Tensile  strength,  28.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

With  a  load  of  11,000  lbs.  the  piece  broke  unexpectedly  in  tlie 
npper  clamps,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  clamps  did  not  bind  the 
piece  as  they  should  have  done,  but  rather  pinched  it  at  its  lower 
end.  Then,  too,  the  load  was  very  suddenly  applied.  Upon  re-test- 
ing,  the  piece  broke  with  a  load  of  24,000  lbs.,  or  23,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  A  load  of  6,500  lbs.  was  left  on  for  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half  without  producing  any  additional  elongation.  The 
position  of  the  fracture  was  just  outside  the  upper  clamps. 
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TEST  NO.  2. 
UNPLA19ED  COMMON  IBON. 

QAuged  length,  18". 5938. 
Area  of  seotlon,  1  0754  sq.  id. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation.  Inches. 

Seta.  Inches. 

E. 

600 

0.0000 

1.01)0 

0.00r4 

18,058,140 

1.500 

0.0007 

18,058.140 

2.000 

0.0011 

17.2a7,310 

2.500 

0.0015 

16,854,260 

8,000 

0.0020 

16.206,000 

8.500 

0.0026 

15,168.i?40 

4,000 

0.0080 

14,997.480 

4.500 

0.0034 

15,093,861 

5.000 

0.0089 

14,585,480 

500 

0.0000 

5.500 

0.0046 

18.789.900 

6.000 

0.0050 

18.904,800 

6.500 

0.0057 

18,806.000 

500 

0.0008 

7,0u0 

0.0068 

13.146.880 

7,600 

0.0069 

12,917,500 

600 

0.0005 

8,000 

0.0075 

12,640.700 

500 

0.0006 

8,500 

0.0082 

12.408,040 

500 

0.0005 

9.000 

0.0095 

500 

0.0009 

rensile  Btrength,  23,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
TEST  NO.  8. 

tKPLANED  COMMON  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  18". 4888. 
Area  of  section,  1.0614  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.0004 

18.154.800 

1.500 

0.0008 

16,898,800 

2,000 

0.0012 

15.561,000 

2,500 

0.0017 

14.950.600 

8.000 

0.0022 

14.607.000 

8.500 

0.0026 

14,623,460 

4,000 

0.0081 

14.347,800 

4.500 

0.0087 

18,926,600 

6,000 

0.0042 

13.615,800 

600 

0.0001 

6,500 

O.OOoO 

12,771,900 

At  the  end  of  the  test  a  load  of  9,000  lb&  was  left  upon  the 
piece  for  seventv  honrs. 
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TEST  NO.  4. 

8JUCK  SPBCIMKR  BB-TB8TED. 


Loftda  Applied. 

noiigitfioii,  IiKhes. 

Sets,  Inchei. 

K. 

500 

6.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

19,550,800 

1.500 

0.0007 

18,154,800 

2,000 

O.OOll 

17,782.140 

2,500 

0.0015 

17,528,800 

8,000 

0.0019 

16,721,100 

8,500 

0.0028 

16,575,700 

4,000 

0.0029 

15,606,850 

4.500 

0.0035 

14,784,000 

5,000 

0.0040 

14,886,450 

5,500 

0.0048 

18.287,580 

500 

0.0002 

6.000 

0.0052 

18,876.860 

6,500 

0.0058 

18.146.240 

500 

0.0003 

7,000 

0.0062 

18,822.900 

7.500 

0.0066 

" 

18,478,200 

500 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0071 

13,414,000 

8,500 

0.0076 

18.876.900 

500 

0.0001 

9,000 

0.0081 

18.885,600 

9,500 

0.0086 

18,299,100 

500 

0.0001 

10.000 

0.0098 

18,021,470 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0100 

12,771,900 

500 

0.0008 

Tiie  load  of  5,500  Ibe.  was  left  npon  the  piece  for  two  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  test  a  load  of  12,000  lbs.  was  left  npon  the 
piece,  this  being  above  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENOTH  OF  CAST  IBON. 


TEST 

NO.  5. 

SAME  PIBCB  RE-TBSTBD  A  SECOND  TIME, 

Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Seto,  Inchee. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

14,950,680 

1,500 

0.0009 

14.950.680 

3.000 

0.0018 

14,950,680 

2,500 

4).0017 

14.784.000 

8,000 

0.0022 

14,606,900 

8,5C0 

0.0027 

14,886.450 

4,000 

0.0082 

14.120,080 

4.500 

0.0087 

18,926,640 

5,000 

0.0042 

18,779,800 

5.500 

0.0047 

18,664.540 

6.000 

0.0052 

18.571.700 

6,500 

0.0057 

18,876.900 

7,000 

0.0062 

18,822,900 

7,500 

0.0067 

18.227.670 

8.000 

0.0078 

13.146,280 

8,500 

0.0078 

12.992.585 

9,000 

0.0084 

12,859.8*20 

9,500 

0.0090 

12,708.000 

10,000 

0.0095 

12.708,000 

10,500 

O.OIOI 

12,618,480 

11.000 

0.0107 

12,499,700 

500 

0.00C8 

;   11.500 

0.0111 

12.598  540 

l'>,000 

0.0117 

12,490.800 

12,500 

0.0124 

12,298,0€0 

500 

0.0007 

18,000 

0.0130 

12,266,430 

500 

0.0009 

Tensile  strengtli,  20,200  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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TEST  NO.  6. 

UHFUJffBD  €KJH  IBOH. 

Gaaged  length,  18.  "5625. 
Area  of  section,  1.0506  sq.  io. 


LomU  AppUed. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

21,505,580 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,441,850 

2,000 

0.0011 

18,441,850 

2,500 

0.0015 

17305,920 

8,000 

0.0019 

17,445,000 

8,500 

0.0028 

17,212,400 

4,000 

0.0027 

17,050,000 

4,500 

0.0081 

16,980,200 

5,000 

0.0086 

16,868,900 

500 

0.0001 

5,500 

0.0041 

15,987,400 

6,000 

0.0046 

15.485,000 

6.500 

0.0050 

15,491.150 

7,000 

0.0055 

15,256,440 

600 

0.0005 

7,500 

0.0060 

15,187,400 

500 

0.0005 

8,000 

0.0068 

15,868,480 

600 

0.0005 

8,500 

0.0068 

15,192,800 

9,000 

0.0074 

14,929,880 

Tensile  strength,  17,990  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  piece  broke  first  with  a  load  of  18,900  lbs,,  exhibiting  a  bad 
flaw,  and  then,  upon  being  re-tested  broke  at  28,450  lbs,,  or  about 
27,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

18 
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TESTS  OP  THE  STRENGTH  OP  CAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  7. 

XnXFLkinSD  GUN  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  IB. "8906. 
Area  of  section,  1.0630  oq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inchea. 

Bets,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0003 

22,903,620 

1,600 

0.0005 

23,994,800 

2,000 

0.0008 

22.903,620 

2,500 

0.0012 

21,907,800 

8.000 

0.0016 

20,316.700 

8,600 

0.0020 

19,380,000 

4,000 

0.0024 

18,761,470 

4,500 

0.0027 

18,662,200 

5,000 

0.0031 

18,286,000 

5,500 

0.0085 

18.125,160 

6.000 

0.0039 

17.995,300 

6,500 

0.0048 

17.680,000 

7,000 

0.0047 

17.421.870 

7,500 

0.0051 

17,205,540 

8,000 

0.0055 

17,177,700 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

0.0059 

17.080,670 

9,000 

0.0064 

16,862,100 

500 

0.0000 

9^500 

0.0068 

16.672,500 

10,000 

0.0072 

16,621.870 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0078 

16,254,180 

11,000 

0.0082 

16,130.800 

500 

0.0008 

11,500 

0C087 

16,019,800 

500- 

0.0004 

12,000 

0.0092 

15,746.240 

500 

0.0005 

12,500 

0.0093 

15,504.000 

500 

0.0008 

18,000 

0.0104 

15,213,760 

500 

0.0009 

A  load  of  13,250  lbs.  remained  upon  this  piece  for  seventeen 
hours,  this  load  being  jnst  abovethe  elastic  limit. 
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TEST  NO.  a 

BAMB  SPECIMEN  RE-TESTED. 


Loid«  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

^ 

1,000 

0.0008 

20,995,000 

1,500 

0.0006 

20,995,000 

2,000 

0.0009 

20,427.550 

2,500 

0.0018 

19.760.000 

8,000 

0.0017 

19,076,800 

8,600 

0.0021 

18,212,500 

4,000 

0.0025 

17.995.700 

4,500 

0.0028 

17.886,440 

5,000 

0.0082 

17,714.500 

5,500 

0.0086 

17,495,820 

6.000 

0.0040 

17,429.800 

6,500 

0.0044 

17.275,870 

7,000 

0.0048 

17,147.750 

7,500 

0.0052 

16.876,350 

8,000 

0.0056 

16,796,000 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

0.0061 

16,588,250 

9,000 

0.0065 

16,586,680 

9,500 

0.0069 

16,490,600 

10,000 

0.0078 

16,449,700 

500 

■ 

O.0OO2 

10.500 

0.0077 

16,306,800 

11.000 

0.0081 

16,279,200 

500 

0.0002 

11,500 

0.0085 

16.254.180 

12,000 

0.0089 

16,281.410 

12,500 

0.0093 

16.210,600 

13.000 

0.0098 

16,108,680 

500 

0.0002 

13,500 

0.0102 

16,094.480 

14,000 

0.0108 

15,782.750 

14,500 

0.0112 

15,711,200 

500 

0.0003 

15,000 

0.0118 

16,446,600 

500 

0.0005 

16,000 

0.0130 

A  load  of  16,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  the  piece  for  22  hours. 
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TESTS  OF  THB  8TKEN6TH  07  CAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  9. 
BAMS  BFBCDCBN  BE-TB8TED  A  8BCOND  TIME. 


Loads  AppUed. 

Elongation,  IiiaiM. 

86U,IncliM. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

19.880.000 

1,000 

0.0006 

20,156.200 

8,000 

0.0009 

20,427.550 

2.000 

0.0012 

20.995,000 

8,000 

0.0016 

20.817,700 

8,500 

0.0019 

19,681,700 

4,000 

0.0028 

19.169,800 

4,500 

0.0028 

18.828,000 

5,000 

0.0082 

• 

17,995,700 

5.500 

0.0086 

17,868,100 

6,000 

0.0089 

17,995.700 

6,500 

0.0048 

17,784.000 

7,000 

0.0047 

17,708.890 

7,500 

0.0050 

17,548,000 

8.000 

0.0054 

17.495,820 

8,500 

0.0058 

17.450,400 

9,000 

0.0062 

17,420.450 

9,500 

0.0065 

17,875.160 

10,000 

0.0071 

16,974.670 

10,500 

0.0075 

16.796,000 

11,000 

0.0080 

16.687.580 

11,500 

0.0084 

• 

16.545.800 

500 

0.0000 

16.415,840 

12,000 

0.0088 

12.500 

0.0098 

16,842,043 

18,000 

0.0097 

16,288,240 

18,500 

0.0102 

16,184,100 

14,000 

0.0106 

16,048,800 

500 

0.0002 

14.500 

0.0111 

15,960,000 

15,000 

0.0115 

15.888.000 

15,500 

0.0120 

15.779.100 

16,000 

0.0125 

15,620.800 

500 

0.0001 

16.500 

0.0180 

15.504,060 

500 

0.0001 

TeDdle  Btrength,  25,494  Ibei.  per  sq.  in. 

This  piece  broke  first  with  a  load  of  27,100  lbs.,  exhibiting  a 
flaw ;  upon  being  re-tested  it  broke  with  30,450  lbs.,  or  28,750  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 
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TEST  NO.  10. 

TJHPULNBD  eUK  IBOH. 

Gauged  length,  18".4844. 

Area  of  section,  1.0020  aq.  in. 


iMdiAppUed. 

Bloiigation,Iiichflc 

SeU,  Inches. 

E. 

000 

0.0000 

1,000 

8.0008 

21,168,200 

1.500 

0.0008 

22,088,600 

3,000 

0.0000 

21,778,000 

2,500 

0.0012 

21,618,680 

8,000 

0.0015 

20,821,220 

8,500 

0.0019 

20,054,100 

4,000 

0.0028 

19,757.020 

4,500 

0.0027 

18,816,200 

5,000 

0.0081 

18,586,800 

5,500 

0.0085 

18.184,200 

6.000 

0.0040 

17.684,900 

8,500 

0.0044 

17,518,545 

7,000     * 

0.0048 

17,880,200 

7,500 

0.0052 

17,180,000 

500 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0057 

16,859,700 

8,500 

0.0061 

16,657,000 

500 

0.0002 

Teneile  strength,  21,657  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
The  piece  broke  iiret  at  28,000  Ibe.,  exhibitinfi:  a  flaw,  and  on 
being  re-tested  it  broke  at  30,560  lbs.,  cr  28,775  lbs,  per  sij.  inch. 

TEST  NO.  11, 

FLANBD  COMMOir  IBOR. 

Ganged  length,  18 ".5274. 
Area  of  seetioo,  0.9987  sq.  in. 


Lotdi  Applied. 

BloDgation,  Inches. 

Seta,  Indies. 

B 

f 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

19,447,200 

1,500 

0.0009 

16,015,440 

500 

0.0000 

9.000 

0.0014 

14,829,500 

2.500 

0.0021 

12,964,800 

8.000 

0.0028 

12,154,500 

500 

0.0002 

8,500 

0.0082 

12,762,200 

4,000 

0.0040 

12,062,200 

500» 

0.0004 

4,500 

0.0044 

12,446,200 

500 

0.0016 

5.000 

0.0049 

12,501.750 

500 

0.0015 

5.500 

0.0056 

12,154,500 

500 

0.0015 

6,000 

0.0064 

11,698.700 

500 

0.0018 

6.500 

0.0068 

12,100,000 

500 

0.0019 

A  load  of  10,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  tbis  piece  over  night. 


*  Tightened  the  clampt. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENGTH    OF  CAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  13. 

8AMB  SPECIMEN  BR-TB8TBD. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

SeU,  Inches. 

S. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,150.700 

1.500 

0.0010 

14.829,500 

2,000 

0.0016 

13,173,900 

2.500 

0.0021 

12,812,300 

500 

-0.0001 

8.000 

0.0029 

11,941.250 

8,500 

0.0084 

12.039,200 

4.000 

0.0089 

12,216,800 

500 

0.0000 

4,500 

0.0045 

12,286,480 

500 

0.0000 

5,000 

0.0051 

12,070,700 

500 

0.0001 

5.500 

0.0059 

11,685,100 

500 

0.0001 

6,000 

0.0064 

11,790,600 

500 

0.0001 

6,500 

0.0071 

11,585,600 

500 

0.0001 

7,000 

O.W78 

11,844,200 

500 

0.0001 

7.500 

0.0085 

11,248,800 

500 

0.0001 

8.000 

0.0093 

11,037,600 

500 

0.0001 

• 

8,500 

0.0098 

11,169,680 

500 

0.0001 

9,000 

0.0106 

10,890,480 

500 

0.0008 

9,500 

0.0112 

10,989,000 

500 

0.0008 

10,000 

0.0121 

10,782.250 

500 

0.0004 

10.500 

0.0129 

10,593.800 

500 

0.0006 

.11.000 

0.0189 

10.820,350 

500 

0.0006 

11,500 

0.0148 

10,100,780 

500 

0.0009 

13,000 

0.0157 

9,971,880 

500 

0.0018 

A  load  of  14,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  this  piece  over  night. 
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TEST  NO.  13. 

SAME  SPECIMEN  BB-TB8TBD  A  BECOKD  TIME. 


Lotda  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Seto,  Inches. 

£. 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0005 

13,613,040 

1,500 

0.0011 

12.964,800 

2,000 

0.0017 

12.375,500 

2,500 

0.0024 

11,586,540 

3.000 

0.0020 

11,685,100 

8,500 

0.0085 

11,585,540 

4.000 

0.0043 

11.480,900 

4,500 

0.0048 

11,468,600 

5.000 

0.0054 

11,844,200 

6,500 

0.0061 

11,260,440 

6,000 

0.0067 

11.216,780 

6,600 

0.0075 

10,900,460 

7,000 

0.0062 

10,790,810 

7,500 

0.0091 

10,529,420 

8,000 

•     0.0097 

10.498,500 

500 

0.0001 

8,600 

0.0105 

10,421,500 

9,000 

0.0112 

10,877,650 

9,500 

0.0119 

10,274,000 

10,000 

0.0128 

10,161,000 

500 

0.0002 

10.600 

0.0185 

10,121,200 

11.000 

0.0143 

10,080,500 

500 

0.0002 

11,500 

0.0151 

9,986,600 

12,000 

0.0160 

9,789,680 

600 

0.0003 

12,500 

0.0170 

9,687,550 

500 

0.0004 

13,000 

0.0178 

9,586,642 

500 

0.0004    . 

18,500 

0.0185 

9,591.840 

500 

0.0005 

14,000 

0.0192 

9,589,220 

500 

0.0006 

14,500 

0.0206 

9,270,480 

500 

.      0.0010 

TeoBile  Btrengtb,  20,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBBNGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  14. 

FLAKED  COMMON  IRON. 

Ganged  length,  18. '461. 
Area  of  sectioD,  0.0852  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Indket. 

Beta,  Inchea. 

E. 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

10,518,800 

l^iOO 

0.0006 

18,217,600 

2,000 

0.0012 

17,071,160 

2,500 

0.0018 

16,616,100 

8,000 

0.0024 

14,282,000 

8,500 

0.0080 

18,668,200 

500 

0.0000 

4,000 

0.0087 

12,887,000 

4,500 

0.0048 

12,710,000 

500 

0.0002 

5,000 

0.0048 

12,742,000 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0064 

12,760,860 

500 

0.0004 

6,000 

0.0060 

12,^^,000 

500 

0.0000 

6,500 

0.0068 

12,146,100 

500 

0.0010 

7,000 

0.0075 

11,802,000 

500 

0.0011 

7,600 

0.0068 

11,628,800 

600 

0.0018 

®'S2 

0.0080 

11,481,700 

500 

0.0014 

®'^ 

.0.0006 

11,886,000 

600 

0.0018 

9,000 

0.0102 

11,480,200 

500 

0.0010 

0,600 

0.0115 

11,028,600 

500 

0.0021 

10,000 

0.0122 

10,661,260 

600 

0.0028 
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TEST  NO.  15. 

BAMB  8PECIMBN  BE-TB8TED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inche*. 

Sets.Inchet. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

l.OOO 

0.0004 

18,217,400 

1.500 

0.0008 

17,680,000 

8.000 

0.0018 

16.777,700 

2,500 

0.0018 

14,978,400 

8,000 

0.0024 

14,085.465 

8.500 

0.0081 

18,489,240 

4.000 

0.0086 

18,101,260 

4.500 

0.0042 

12.985,590 

5,000 

0.0048 

12,809,270 

500 

-0.0001 

5.500 

0.0055 

12,421,100 

8.000 

0.0061 

12.819,800 

500 

-0.0001 

8.500 

0.0067 

12.190,280 

7.000 

0.0074 

12,088,110 

7.500 

0.0081 

11,855.200 

8.000 

0.0088 

11,600,850 

500 

-0.0001 

8,500 

0.0096 

11,856,700 

0.000 

0.0109 

11,248,170 

9.500 

0.0110 

11,158,450 

500 

0.0000 

10.000 

0.0119 

10,980,510 

500 

0.0001 

10,500 

0.0129 

10,612,200 

500 

0.0008 

11,000 

0.0139 

10,821,150 

500 

0.0005 

11.500 

0.0148 

10.188.000 

500 

0.0007 

12,000 

0.0162 

9,714,190 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENGTH  OF  CAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  16. 

SAME  SPECIMENS  BE-TBSTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation.  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0006 

18.663.220 

1.500 

0.0012 

11,881,090 

2,000 

0.0017 

12.421,100 

2,500 

0.0028 

12,146,100 

8,000 

0.0028 

12,191,840 

8,500 

0.0086 

11,881,090 

4,000 

0.0048 

11,262,060 

4.500 

0.0060 

10,980,600 

5,000 

0.0066 

10.979,870 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0068 

10,980,600 

6,000 

0.0070 

10,812.620 

6,500 

0.0077. 

10.646,700 

7,000 

0.0084 

10,672,730 

500 

0.0001 

7,500 

0.0090 

10,626,950 

8,000 

0.0097 

10,564,840 

8.500    ' 

0.0104 

10.510,160 

9,000 

O.Olll 

10,488,400 

500 

0.0002 

9,500 

0.0118 

10,466.440 

10.000 

0.0125 

10.426,750 

10,500 

0.0132 

10,881.850 

11,000 

0.0140 

10.247,410 

500 

0.0002 

11.500 

0.0149 

10.086.900 

12.000 

0.0158 

9,976,810 

500 

0.0008 

12,500 

0.0164 

10,012,785 

500 

0.0002 

18,000 

0.0174 

9,848,800 

500 

0.0002 

18,500 

0.0182 

9,769,440 

500 

0.0002 

14,000 

0.0191 

9,682.590 

500 

0.0005 

14,500 

0.0202 

9.480.500 

600 

0.0010 

Tensile  strengtli,  20,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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TEST  NO.  17. 

PLANED  COHMON  IRON. 

Ganged  length,  18". 682. 
Area  of  section,  0.996  sq.  in. 


Lottdi,  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

S...!.... 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0005 

15,151,720 

1.500 

0.0009 

16.054,000 

2,000 

0.0014 

14,6'0,600 

2,500 

0.0019 

14.854,260 

8,000 

0.0025 

18,686,550 

8,500 

0.0082 

12,987,200 

4,000 

0.0037 

12,899,440 

500 

0.0000 

4,500 

0.0044 

12,114.840 

5,000 

0.0051 

11,978,650 

5.500 

0.0059 

11.605.570 

6,000 

0,0066 

11,868,800 

500 

0.0006 

6,500 

0.0071 

11,606,570 

7,000 

0.00,78 

11,487,100 

500 

0.0008 

7,500 

0.0084 

11,429,200 

500 

0  0011 

8.000 

0.0091 

11,238,900 

500 

0.0014 

8,500 

0.0102 

10,748,000 

500 

0.0017 

9,000 

0.0109 

10,634,000 

500 

0.0019 

9,500 

0.0116 

10,580,080 

500 

0.0022 

10,000 

0.0128 

10,575,800 
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TESTB  OF  THE  8TBEN6TH  OF  OAST  IBOK. 


TEST  NO.  18. 

THE  SAME  BE-TB8TED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Indies. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

600    ^ 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0006 

16,161,720 

1,500 

0.0009 

15,151,720 

2,000 

0.0014 

15,151,720 

2,600 

0.0019 

14,742.215 

8,000 

0.0024 

14,204.740 

8,600 

0.0080 

18.867.700 

4,000 

0.0086 

18,444,480 

4,600 

0.0042 

18.148,660 

5,000 

0.0049 

12,528,860 

500 

-0.0002 

6,600 

0.0066 

12,285.200 

6,000 

0.0068 

12,000,170 

600 

-0.0002 

6.600 

0.0070 

11,688,600 

7,<m 

OL0077 

11,586,600 

600 

-0.0002 

7,600 

0.0084 

11.481,840 

8,000 

0.0092 

11,177.500 

600 

-0.0008 

8,600 

0.0099 

11,019,480 

600 

-0.0002 

0,000 

0.0106 

10,985,000 

600 

-0.0002 

0,600 

0.0114 

10,818,120 

500 

-0.0001 

10,000 

0.0121 

10,706.180 

600 

0.0001 

10,600 

0.0129 

10,611,860 

600 

0.0002 

11,000 

0.0189 

10,801,000 

600 

0.0006 

11,600 

0.0160 

10,000,000 

600 

0.0009 

12,000 

0.0162 

9.710.280 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBBNCfTH    OF  OAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  19. 

BAIOB  BPBCDCKN  BK-TESTBD  A  8IOOin>  TIME. 


IxMdf  Applied. 

KloiigBtfton,  I]iclM«. 

Sett.  Inches. 

E. 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0006 

18,896,900 

1,500 

0.0011 

12,987,200 

2.000 

0.0017 

12,896,900 

2,500 

0.0028 

12,121,880 

8,000 

0.0029 

11,755.600 

8,500 

0.0085 

11,688,500 

4,000 

0.0041 

11,640,900 

4,500 

0.0048 

11,488,400 

5,000 

0.0054 

11,863,800 

5,500 

0.U061 

11,288,520 

6,000 

0.0068 

11,029,560 

6.500 

0.0076 

10.887,000 

7.000 

0.0088 

10,679,200 

7.500 

0.0091 

10,587.600 

8,000 

0.0098 

10,424,120 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

0.0105 

10,487,050 

9,000 

0.0114 

10,212,400 

500 

0.0000 

9,500 

0.0121 

10,198,700 

10,000 

0.0129 

10,042,400 

500 

0.0001 

10,500 

0.0188 

9,917,490 

500 

0.0001 

11,000 

0.0146 

9,840,810 

500 

0.0001 

11,500 

0.0158 

9,886,200 

500 

0.0002 

12X)00 

0.0160 

9,882,000 

500 

0.0001 

12,500 

0.0171 

9,597,670 

500 

0.0001 

18,000 

0.0178 

9,576,280 

500 

0.0008 

18,500 

0.0189 

9,879,640 

500 

0.0004 

14,000 

0.0198 

9.279,650 

Tensile  streDgth,  20,460. 
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TESTS  OF  TUB  STRENGTH  OF  OAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  20. 

PLANED  GUN  lEON. 

Gauged  length,  13. "2774. 
Area  of  section,  1.0028  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18.879,100 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,879,100 

2.000 

0.0011 

18,055,000 

2,500 

0.0015 

17,603,000 

8,000 

0.0019 

17,195.100 

8,500 

0.0034 

16,724,600 

4,000 

0.0028 

16,403,950 

4,500 

0.0038 

10,171,410 

5,000 

0.0038 

15,888,400 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0041 

16,048,900 

6.000 

0.0046 

16,004,800 

6,500 

0.0050 

15,888,400 

7.000 

0.0055 

15,791,200 

500 

0.0002 

7,500 

0.0059 

15,642,550 

500 

0.0008 

8.000 

0.0066 

15,160,680 

8,500 

0.0070 

15,240,680 

500 

0.0007 

9,000 

0.0073 

15.528,100 

9,500 

0.0077 

15,576,800 

500 

0.0008 

10,000 

0.0081 

15,529,800 

500 

0.0009 

10,500 

0.0086 

15,895,800 

500 

0.0009 

11,000 

0.0091 

15,277,800 

500 

0.0010 

11.500 

0.0097 

15,092,600 

500 

0.0011 

12,000 

0.0102 

15.075,600 

500 

0.0014 

Tensile  strength,  29.600. 
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TEST  NO.  21. 

SAME  SPBCIMEir  BE-TE8TBD. 


Lo«d«  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

SeU.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.0004 

17,658,780 

1,500 

0.0008 

17,653,780 

2,000 

0.0012 

17.270,000 

2,500 

0.0016 

17.084.320 

8,000 

0.0020 

16.974,800 

8,500 

0.0024 

16,550,400 

4,000 

0.0029 

16,260,000 

4,500 

0.0088 

16,295,800 

5,000 

0.0037 

16.323,700 

5,500 

0.0041 

16,146,740 

500 

0.0000 

6,000 

0.0046 

16,004,800 

8,500 

0.0050 

15,888,400 

7,000 

0.0055 

15,792,600 

7,500 

0.0059 

15,708,860 

500 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0064 

15.576,850 

8,500 

0.0069 

15.463,150 

9.000 

0.0078 

15,469,800 

500 

0.0001 

9,500 

0.0078 

15,277,660 

10.000 

0.0083 

15,246,440 

10,500 

0.0087 

15,218,770 

500 

0.0002 

11.000 

0.0092 

15.111,200 

11,500 

0.0097 

15,014,800 

500 

0.0002 

12,000 

0.0102 

14,927.800 

12,500 

0.0107 

14,849,000 

500 

0.0004 

13,000 

0.0118 

14.711,480 

18,600 

0.0117 

14,711,480 

500 

0  0004 

14.000 

0.0122 

14,711,480 

14,500 

0.0128 

14.481,600 

500 

0.0006 
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TESTS  OF  THE  8TBEMGTH  OF  0^3T  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  22. 

SAME  Bt-BCIMEN  BB-TBSTBD  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Load!  Applied. 

Elongttion,  Inches. 

Sett,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

17,658,900 

1,600 

0.0008 

17,658,900 

2,000 

0.0011 

17,658,900 

2,600 

0.0016 

17,084,800 

8,000 

0.0020 

16,759,900 

8,600 

0.0024 

t  '  ■ 

16,550,410 

4,000 

0.0028 

16,404,000 

4,600 

0.0088 

16,295,800 

6,000 

0  0087 

16,995»000 

6,600 

0.0042 

15,866,700 

6,000 

0.0046 

15,827,200 

6,600 

0.0061 

16,668,600 

7,000 

0.0056 

15,606,700 

600 

0.0005 

7,600 

0.0061 

16,819,400 

8,000 

0.0065 

15,896,700 

8.600 

0.0068 

16.576,890 

9,000 

0.0072 

15,740,800 

9,600 

0.0076 

16,788,170 

10,000 

0.0080 

16,722,900 

600 

0.0002 

:    10,600 

0.0088 

15,181,800 

11,000 

0.0098 

16,029,600 

11,600 

0.0098 

14,987,800 

12,000 

0.0108 

14,855,000 

600 

0.0001 

12,600 

0.0109 

14,644,000 

18,000 

0.0118 

14,646.720 

18,600        • 

0.0118 

14,686,800 

600 

0.0002 

14,000 

0.0128 

14,682,090 

14,600 

0.0128 

• 

14,162,000 

600 

0.0002 

16,000 

0.0184 

14,827,200 

600 

0.0002 

16,600 

0.0140 

14,160,780 

600 

0.0008 

16,000 

0.0146 

14,056,600 

600 

0.0004 

16,600 

0.0152 

18,987,200 

600 

0.0006 

•     17,000 

0.0168 

18,870,800 

600 

0.0009 

TensilA  BtieDgth,  29,600. 
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TEST  NO,  28. 

FLAKED   GUN  IRON. 

Gauged  length.  13.508  io. 
Area  of  aectioo,  0.0980  sq.  io. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inchea. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

20,927,000 

1.500 

0.0007 

20,927.000 

2.000 

0.0010 

20,404,850 

2,500 

0.0014 

19.780.500 

8,000 

0.0018 

19.483,200 

8.500 

0.0021 

19.204,560 

4.000 

0.0025 

18,856,000 

4.500 

O.O029 

18.602.700 

5.000 

0.0034 

18,273.000 

500 

-O.OOOl 

5.500 

0.0089 

17,440,000 

6.000 

0  0044 

17,109,500 

6.500 

0.0048 

17,004,000 

7,000 

0.0053 

16»684,000 

500 

0.0000 

7.500 

0.0057 

16,632,800 

8.000 

0.0062 

16,455,550 

8.500 

0.0067 

16,242,650 

500 

0.0002 

9,000 

0.0071 

16,228.400 

9.500 

0.0077 

16,003.800 

500 

0.0005 

10,000 

0.0081 

16.053,500 

500 

0.0006 

10.500 

0.0087 

15,726,270 

500 

0.0008 

11.000 

0.0090 

15,870,430 

500 

0.0010 

11.500 

0.0095 

15,834,450 

500 

0.0013 

12,1100 

0.0099 

15,881,940 

14 
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TESTS  OP  THE  BTUENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  24. 

SAME    SPECIUEN  BB-TE8TED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

19,433,200 

1,500 

0.0007 

18.763,070 

2,000 

0.0011 

18,549,900 

2,500 

0.0016 

17,552,550 

600 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0020 

17,219,270 

8,500 

0.0024 

17.004,080 

4,000 

0.0029 

16,705,700 

4,500 

0.0038 

16.488,760 

6,000 

o.(ms 

16,823,860 

5,500 

0.0042 

16,194,800 

a,ooo 

0.0047 

16,089,900 

6,500 

0.0051 

16,003.800 

7.000 

0.0O56 

15,931,740 

7.500 

0.0080 

15,870.480 

8,000 

0.0065 

15,817,700 

500 

0.0001 

8,500 

0.0070 

15,858,400 

9,000 

0.0074 

15.625,330 

9,500 

0.0079 

15,598,053 

10.000 

0.0083 

16,569,950 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0088 

15.546.540 

11,000 

0.0093 

15.525.420 

11,500 

0.0097 

15,426,340 

500 

0.0004 

12,000 

0.0101 

16,527.250 

500 

0.0004 

12,500 

0  0106 

15,472,900 

500 

0.0005 

13,000 

0.0110 

15.459,200 

500 

0.0005 

18,500 

0.0116 

15,311,000 

500 

0.0006 

14,000 

0.0121 

15,240.130 
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TEST  NO.  25. 

SAME  SPECIMEN  RB-TESTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loftdi  Apj>ii«d. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

$00 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,187,700 

U45O0 

0.0008 

18,187.700 

2000 

0.0012 

17,748,840 

2,SOO 

0.0016 

17,652,550 

8.000 

0.0020 

17,440,080 

3,SOO 

0.0028 

17,740,340 

4,0<J0 

0.0027 

17,688,800 

4.SOO 

0.0081 

17.552,550 

5,000 

0.0085 

17,489,900 

5.SOO 

0.0040 

17,219,280 

6.000 

0.0044 

17,004,030 

6,SOO 

0.0049 

16,828,740 

7.000 

0.0058 

16,682,200 

7.500 

0.0058 

• 

16,556,660 

8.000 

0.0062 

16.456,500 

8,500 

0.0067 

16,864,800 

9.000 

0.0071 

16,285.560 

9,500 

0.0076 

16,215,\i(i0 

10,000 

0.0080 

16,158,800 

.^^^ 

0.0000 

10.500 

0.0085 

16.061,000 

11,000 

0.0089 

15,959.100 

11.500 
12,000 

12>5oo 

0.0094 

15,876,440 

0.0099 
0.0105 

0.0000 

15,801,780 
15,620,900 

18,000 

0.0112 

16,250,250 

500 

0.0000 

13.500 

0.0118 

14,990,060 

14.000 

0.0128 

14.980,876 

500 

0.0001 

14,500 

0.0128 

14.849,680 

500 

0.0001 

15,000 

0.0183 

14,886,650 

500 

0.0001 

15,500 

0.0188 

14,889,900 

500 

0.0003 

10,000 

0.0143 

14.796,500 

50O 

0.0003 

16,500 

0.0149 

14.583,025 

500 

0.0006 

17,000 

0.0156 

14,388,000 

TfrDsile  strength  31,000. 
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TE8T3  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IROK. 


TEST  NO.  26. 

FLAKED  OUN  IBON. 

Oaaged  length,  13  ".5274. 
Area  of  section,  0.99  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

21,021,600 

1,500 

0.0007 

21.021,600 

2.000 

0.0010 

21.021,600 

2.500 

0.0018 

20.625.000 

8.000 

0.0017 

20.694,200 

8,500 

0.0021 

19.520,050 

4.000 

0.0025 

19,129.700 

4,500 

0.0029 

18.847,000 

5,000 

0.0084 

18,218,820 

600 

-0.0001 

5,500 

0.0089 

17.681.020 

6,000 

0.0044 

17,276.400 

6,500 

0.0048 

17.080,000 

7,000 

0.0058 

16,917,400 

7,500 

0.0057 

16,780,400 

500 

0.0002 

8,000 

0.0062 

16,529.100 

8,500 

0.0067 

16.815,800 

500 

0.0004 

9,000 

0.0071 

16.801,000 

9.500 

0.0077 

16.075.820 

500 

0.0005 

10.000 

0.0082 

15.927,400 

500 

0.0006 

10,500 

0.0086 

15,888,420 

500 

0.0008 

11,000 

0.0093 

15,510,530 

500 

0.0009 

11,500 

0.0098 

15,415,850 

500 

0.0011 

12,000 

0.0101 

15,558,060 
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TEST  NO.  27. 

8AMK  SPECIMEN  BE-TE8TSD. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inchee. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.0004 

19,520.060 

1,500 

0.0007 

19,520.060 

2.O00 

0.0011 

19.066.100 

2,500 

0.0015 

18.846,950 

3,000 

0.0019 

18,218,720 

8,500 

0.0023 

17.882,670 

4,000 

0.0028 

17.890,600 

4.500 

0.0082 

17,851.170 

5.O00 

0.0086 

17,820,600 

5,600 

0.0040 

17,186.710 

5O0 

0.0001 

6,000 

0.0044 

17,177,600 

6,500 

0.0049 

16,606,936 

7.000 

0.0054 

16,447,460 

7.500 

0.0059 

16,211,940 

8.000 

0.0064 

16,069.445 

500 

0.0002 

8.500 

0.0070 

16.728,400 

9,000 

0.0074 

15.695,200 

9.500 

0.0078 

16,766,200 

500 

0.0002 

10,000 

0.0088 

15.692,600 

10,500 

0.0088 

15,616.050 

11,000 

0.0098 

15.510,640 

500 

0.0002 

11.500 

0.0097 

16,455,475 

12,000 

0.0102 

16,867,850 

500 

0.0004 

12,500 

0.0106 

16,468,700 

500 

0.0004 

13,000 

0.0111 

16,887,440 

500 

0.0004 

18,500 

0.0116 

15,280,840 

500 

0.0004 

14,000 

0.0122 

16.182.270 

500 

0.C005 

Tensile  streDgtb,  81,000. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBEXGTH  OF  C„ST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  28. 

SAME   SPECIMEN  RE-TESTED  A  8EC0KD    TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18.176.400 

1,500 

0.0008 

18.176.400 

2,000 

0.0012 

17.781,700 

2,500 

0.0016 

17,714,500 

3,000 

0.0020 

16.830,400  * 

8.500 

0.0025 

16.524,400 

4.000 

0.0029 

16.812.530 

4.500 

0.0034 

16,120.000 

5.000 

0.0038 

16.038,870 

5,500 

0.0043 

15.907.900 

6.000 

0.0047 

15.868.650 

6.500 

0.0052 

^ 

15,806,000 

7.000 

0.0056 

15,753,250 

7,500 

0.0C61 

15.708,360 

8,000 

0.0066 

15.609.500 

8,500 

0.0070 

15  524.700 

9.000 

0.0075 

15,450,200 

9.500 

0.0080 

15.336.700 

10.000 

0.0086 

14,999,200 

500 

0.0002 

10.500 

0.0091 

14.980.900 

11,000 

0.0095 

15.067,620 

11.500 

0.0100 

15.071,200 

12.000 

0  0104 

15.074.530 

12,500 

0.0109 

15,008.380 

13.000 

0.0114 

15,013.900 

13,500 

0.0119 

14.9:)5,600 

14.000 

0.0124 

14,914,100 

14,500 

0.0129 

14,852,760 

500 

0.0003 

15,000 

0.0134 

14,724,250 

15,500 

0.0140 

14,580,330 

16,000 

0.0146 

14.448,250 

500 

0.0003 

16.500 

0.0152 

14.346,820 

17,000 

0.0158 

14,'>59,150 

500 

0.0005 

Tensile  strength,  31,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  these  tests  Mr.  Cochran  obtains  the  following  as  average 
values  for  the  specimens  tested,  viz. : 

For  tensile  strength : 

Unplaned  common -. . . .  22,066 

Planed  common 20,520 

Unplaned  gun 21,714 

Planed  gun 80,500 
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Far  Inut  of  datMatr  : 


rBphB(4  cosmoB 6.500 

FiucdraoBcn 5,*« 

rapUjMdemii 11,000 

Pltned  gjuk 8,500 

For  oodmlos  of  ebsddtj  mt  aaEnmed  elutic  limit : 

rsplAMdcowBOQ 13.194.S33 

KtBcdcmiKn ll.»43,SI53 

r«pb«dgM I«,ld0,900 

ntaed^ma 15,9;$2,880 

Colonel  Bosfet  of  tlie  Tnrin  arsenal  gare  for  gun  iron,  as  aTerage 
limit    of  elasticitT  9,S00,  and   as  average   modulus  of  elasticity 

yir.  Cochran  attributes  the  app^arent  anomaly  in  the  case  of  gun 
iron*  whose  average  tensile  strength  is  lesB  in  the  anplaned  tlian  in 
tite  planed,  to  the  presence  of  surface  flaws  in  the  nn planed  gun. 

Mr.  Cochran  draws  from  his  tests  the  foliowiog  conclusions,  viz.: 

1".  Planed  pieces  stretch  more  than  unpl&ned. 

2'.  The  moduli  of  p!aned  are  higher  than  those  of  unplaned 
pieces. 

3'.  Common  iron  stretches  from  ^  to  ^  more  than  gun  iron. 

4*.  The  elastic  limit  for  unplaned  is  higher  than  that  for 
planed. 

5".  The  effect  of  re- testing  is  to  lower  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
to  raise  the  elastic  limit,  to  make  the  stretch  more  nearly  equal  on 
the  two  sides,  and  probably  to  lower  the  tensile  strengtli. 

StlOCAKT   OF   THE    EXPERIUESTS  OF    MESSBS.    BURGESS   AXD   VltLE. 

The  ubject  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  transverse 
Btrength  of  cast  iron  in  the  fonn  of  window  lintels,  and  al^o  tlje 
deflections  under  moderate  htads,  and  from  the  latter  in  deduce 
tlie  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  cast  iron,  and  to  c*jmf»are  it  with 
tie  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  same  iron,  as  determined  frjm 
tengile  experiments  ;  also  the  tensile  strer-giii  and  liruit  of  ejattitity 
of  specimens  Diken  from  different  parts  of  the  lintel  were  deter- 
mined 

The  iron  used  was  of  two  qualities,  marked  /*  and  *S' respec- 
tively; that  marked  P  was  comjH>se<l  of  wliat  was  called  at  the 
fonndnr  of  L  M.  Ham  &  Co..  wiiere  the  casting  was  done,  Xo.  1 
»nd  Xo.  2  pig. 
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No.  1  pig  was  prepared  by  mixing  the  following  ores : 

NesbaDDock  from  PeDusyl vania. 25% 

Franklin  from  New  York 87.5jf 

Crozen  from  Virginia 87.5j( 

No.  2  pig  WEB  made  by  mixing  Franklin  and  Crozen  in  eqaal 
parts. 

The  chemical  composition  of  P  is  as  follows : 

Qrapbite 8.00 

Combined  carbon 0.56 

Sulpbur 0.58 

Silicon 1.84 

Pliosphoras 1.13 

Manganese 0.83 

Iron,  by  dijfference 98.11 

The  iron  marked  S  was  made  of  old  scrap.  Its  chemical  compo- 
sition was  as  follows : 

Qrapbite 2.89 

Combined  carbon 0.85 

Sulpbur 0.07 

Silicon 1.49 

Pbospboras 1.12 

Manganese 0.40 

Iron,  by  difference 98.68 

The  specimens  for  tension  were  24  inches  long,  and  about  one 
inch  square  in  section. 

The  transverse  tests  were  made  on  window  lintels  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Incbes. 

Lengtb 54 

Breadtb  of  flange 8 

Heigbt  of  web  at  tbe  centre  of  lintel  above  flange 4 

Heigbt  of  web  at  edge  of  lintel  above  flange 2.5 

Tbickness  of  web  and  flange 0.75 

The  tensile  specimens  were  cast  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  run  as  the  lintels. 

Besides  this,  one  of  each  kind  of  window  lintels  was  cut  up  into 
tensile  specimens,  and  the  specimens  were  so  marked  as  to  show 
from  what  part  of  the  lintel  they  were  cut. 

Tiie  tables  of  tests  will  now  be  given,  and  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  symbolism  employed. 

P  and /5  are  used,  as  already  stated,  to  denote  the  quality  of  the 
inin. 
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A  and  JS  are  used  to  denote  rcBpectively  that  the  specimen  was 
nnplaned  or  planed. 

1,  2,  3,  etc,,  denote  the  number  of  the  test  made  on  that  particu- 
lar kind  and  condition. 

L,  II.,  III.,  denote  that  the  piece  has  been  taken  from  a  lintel, 
and  also  from  what  part,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  (Fig.  31). 


I 
n 


HE 


Kg.  81. 


Thus  P.  B,  3  would  signify  that  the  specimen  was  of  quality  P, 
had  been  planed,  and  was  the  third  test  of  this  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  P.  £,  3  II.,  would  signify  in  addition  that  it 
had  been  taken  from  a  lintel,  and  was  a  piece  of  one  of  the  strips 
marked  II.  in  the  sketch. 
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Derigiiftdon 
of  Specimen. 

Are*  sq.  in. 

Breaking 
weight; 

Breaking  wt. 
per  eq. In. 

Remarks. 

( Broke  af  a  flaw  at  10,170  lbs. 
i  re-t-ested  and  broke  at  a  flaw 
(  at  12.240  lbs. 

P.  B.  2.  ni. 

0.96 

10.170 

10.594 

p.  B.  8.  IV. 

1.2276 

24,080 

19,616 

Broke  at  a  slight  flaw. 

P.  B.  9.  I. 

0.9518 

20.050 

21.076 

/ 

a  B.  5.  IL 

0.8001 

18.890 

28.610 

P.  B.  10.  I. 

0.93:i3 

20.050 

21,483 

P.  B.  11.  II. 

0.741 

16.410 

22.146 

8.  B  6. 1. 

0  8512     . 

24,790 

29.124 

P.  B.  12.  IL 

0.725 

14.900 

20.552 

8.  a  7.  I. 

0.8385 

23.590 

28.872 

8.  B.  a  I. 

0.8645 

21,980 

25,425 

P.  B  13.  m. 

0.8624 

13,920 

16.141 

8.  B.  9.  m. 

1.1063 

30.550 

27.528 

8.  B.  10.  m. 

1.8275 

24,840 

18,801 

The  following  is  a  anramarj  of  the  breaking  weights  of  the 

fipecimens  not  cut  from  the  lintels : 

P.  A.  1 28,757       S.  A.  1 24.204 

P.  A.  2 21,423        S.  A.  2 25.258 

P.  A.  3 18,938        S.  A.  8 24.706 

P.  A.  4. 21.409  

8)74,168 

4)85,527  

24.728 

21,882 

P.  B.  1 21.756        S.  B.  1 29,574 

P.  B.  3 25,207        S.  B.  2 23.201 

2)46,968  2>52,775 

28,482  26,388 

The  conclnsions  which  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Viel6  draw  from  these 
t^ts  are  the  following,  viz. : 

1^.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  marked  Swsls  higher  than 
that  of  the  iron  marked  jP. 

2^  The  elongations  for  a  certain  load  were  greater*  for  equal  areas 
with  the  grade  P  than  with  the  grade  S. 

3°.  Hence  S  was  a  stronger,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  brittle 
iron. 

4\  With  the  same  grade  of  iron,  the  elongations  were  greater 
in  planed  than  in  unplaned  specimens. 

6*^.  The  unplaned  specimens  in  these  tests  had  a  less  tensile 
strength  per  square  inch  than  the  planed.  They  attribute  this  fact 
to  some  slight  irregularities  in  the  castings,  which  were  removed 
by  planing. 

6**.  In  regard  to  the  tensile  specimens  cut  from  the  lintels,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  specimeus  marked  I.  and  II.  broke  at  higher  loads  than 
tliose  marked  IV.,  and  that  the  weakest  of  all  were  those  marked 
III. 

TESTS   OF   THE   TBANSVEESE   STEENQTH   OF   WINDOW   LINTELS. 

All  the  window  lintels  tested  were  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
cut  (Fig.  31),  and  all  were  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  the  span  in  every  case  being  52".  From  the  cut  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  web  varied  in  height,  being  4  inches  high 
above  the  flange  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  to  2.5  inches  at  the 
ends  over  the  supports.  Inasmuch  as  the  section,  and  hence  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  varied,  it  became  necessary  to  do- 
•  duce  a  special  approximate  formula  suitable  to  determine  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  from  the  observed  deflections. 

In  order  to  deduce  this  special  formula,  the  moments  of  inertia 
were  first  determined  at  the  following  five  sections,  viz. : 


Distance  of  Bcction  from 

Moment  of  inertia  of  section 

Bupport,  inches. 

about  neutral  axis. 

26 

16.5625 

m 

12.2072 

18 

0.8600 

6i 

6.9778 

0 

5.0800 

These  five  values  satisfy  very  nearly  the  equation : 

/-k^725         6.7875 

^~     338    "^^     26  ^  ^ 

Hence  this  was  used  for  /in  the  general  deflection  equation  : 


and  hence  was  deduced 


where  W  -,  load  applied,  and  v  =  resulting  deflection. 

A  perusal  of  the  results  will  show  that  the  P's  which  in  tension 
bore  the  least  were  in  every  case  the  ones  which  in  the  form  of 
lintels  stood  the  most.  On  the  whole,  the  tensile  and  the  com- 
pressive moduli  of  rupture  compare  very  well  with  tl>o  tensile  and 
the  compressive  strength  of  the  iron  respectively. 


do? 

M 

E  = 

321.695  W 
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The  results  of  the  separate  tests  ar^  given  in  the  following  tables  ; 


I 

I 


SOD 

1.500 
2,500 
8,500 
4,500 
5,W 
ft,500 
7,500 
8,5:0 
1,500 
10,500 
11,500 
liSOO 
L\500 
14,500 
15.500 
15,500 


S.  1.    Span  58".     I 
Wr.  of  lintel  119  lbs. 


S.  2.    Span  68"'. 
Wt.  of  Imtel,  lieitM. 


Deflect.! 

,  Inches.  I 

0.0000  I 

O.QSn  I 

'  0.0557  ! 

0.0858  ' 

!  0.1065 

'  0.186S 

0.16SI 

0.2068 


Deflect. 
Inches. 


28,785,209 
23,121,068 
22,650.404 
22,320,629 
23,084,361 
21.707,789 
21,290,212 


Breaking 
load 26,750 

Tenaiile  mod- 
aliis  of  rap- 
ture  26,198 

Co  mpr.  mod- 
al OS  of  rup- 
ture  80,164 


B. 


0.0000 
0.0147 
0.0286 
0.0441 
0.0600 

o.orso 

0.0923 
0.1072 
0.1244 
0.1412 
0.1587 
0  1760 
0.1988 
0.2122 
0.2881 


1.118  ' 

^■J52 

im  I 
4  m 

I   80 

:■  -XW  I 
81  i 
07 
il 

29 

i'...-|31 
L89 


lifM^J,  i99 


B  reaki  ng 
load 19,850 

Tensile  modu- 
lus of  rup- 
ture  19,438 

Compr.  modu- 
lus of  rap- 
ture  59,490 


P.  1.    Span  52". 
Wt.  of  lintel,  119  lbs. 


8.3.    Span  52". 
I  Wt.  of  lintel,  117  lbs. 


Deflect. 
Inches. 


0.0831 
0.0603 
0.1084 
0.1484 
0.1937 
0.2400 
0.2927 


19,467,170  j 
18,607,930  I 
17,890,286  ! 
17,4«3,<>35 
16,796,^82  I 
16,309,955 
15,72t,C89 


Breaking 
load 27,220 

Tensile  modu- 
lus of  rup- 
ture  26,648 

Compr.  modu- 
lus of   rup-     / 
ture 81,678 


Deflect. 
Inches. 


0.0891    I    22,109,622 


0.0598 
0.0907 
0.1216 
0.1557 
0.1899 
0.2270 
0.2659 


21,533,476 
21.206,211 
21,177,579 
20,n5,6U 
20,SC8,489 
19,961,812 
19.534.035 


B  reaking 
load 2S,670 

Tenfile  mod- 
ulus of  rup- 
ture  28,068 

Compr.  mod- 
ulus of  rup- 
ture  85.924 


-J 

8.  4. 

Span  52". 

P.  2. 

Span  62". 

P.  3. 

Span  .'2". 

1 

Weight  c 
Deflect. 

f  linlel,  118  lbs. 

Weight  of  lintel,  120  lbs. 

Weight  of  lintel,  119  lbs. 

• 

1 

E 

Deflect. 

E. 

Deflect. 

E. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

500 

O.OOOO 

O.OOOu 

0.0000 

1,500 

0.0149 

21,590,273 

2,5UO 

0.0287 

22,456,900 

0.0307 

20,97.-),359 

0.0347 

18,541,496 

3,500 

0.0477 

20,291,819 

4.500 

0  0588 

21,898,268 

1  0.0«,J9 

10.637.378 

0.0724 

17,815,104 

5,500 

0.084(5 

19,855.172 

6,500 

0.0899 

21,712,067 

0.1033 

19.167.085     1 

0.1150 

16,95?,791 

7,500 

0.1204 

18,953.983 

8,500 

0.1210 

21,447.685 

0.1403 

18,610.508 

0.1572 

16,521,625 

9,50U 

0.1601 

18,348,878 

10,500 

0.1544 

21,016.559 

0.1807 

18,070,663 

0.2024 

16,067.ai8 

11.500 

0.2016 

17.827.158 

12,500 

0.1864 

20.844,894 

0.2251 

17,4s4,7o6 

0.2522 

15,540,516 

13,500 

0.2492 

17,166,571 

14,500 

0.2202 

20,602,958 

0.27:10 

16,905.859 

0  3093 

14,932,924 

15.500 

0.2989 

16,605,250 

1«,500 

0.2637 

19,876,418 

0.3756 

14,277,531 

Breakin 

g load.  25,120 

Breakin 

g load.  80,520 

Break'g 

load.  27,200 

Tensile 

modu- 

Ten.sile 

modu- 

Tensile 

mod- 

lus    c 

>f    rup- 

lus    0 

f    rup- 

uludo 

f  rup- 

tare 

24,592 

ture. . 

29,879 

ture. . 

26  659 

.  Compr. 

modu- 

Compr. 

modu- 

Compr. 

mod- 

lus    ( 

)f  rup- 

1        lus    0 

f    nip. 

uluso 

frup- 

ture. 

75,285 

ture.. 

91,467 

ture. . 

81,608 
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SUMlfARY  OF  THE  £XP£RIMENi:0  OF  MESSRS.  EASTMAN  AND  GERRISH. 

The  object  of  this  thesis  was  to  determine  the  constants  suitable 
to  use  in  the  formul©  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  arins 
of  cast  iron  pulleys ;  and  also,  incidentally,  to  determine  the  holding 
power  of  keys  and  set  screws. 

Some  old  pulleys  which  had  been  in  use  at  the  shops  were  em- 
ployed for  these  tests.  They  were  all  about  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  were  bored  for  a  shaft  1^  inches  in  diameter. 

Inasmuch  as  this  size  of  shaft  would  not  bear  the  strain  neces- 

n. 


sary  to  break  the  arms,  the  hubs  were  bored  out  to  a  diameter  of 
If^  inches  diameter,  and  key-seated  for  a  key  one-half  an  inch  square. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  hubs  sufficiently,  two  wrought  iron 
rings  were  shrunk  on  them,  so  as  to  make  it  a  test  of  tlie  arms  and 
not  of  the  hub. 

The  machine  used  for  applying  the  stress  is  shown  in  the  cut 
(Fig.  32). 

The  pulley  under  test  is  keyed  to  a  shaft  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
keyed  to  a  pair  of  castings  supported  by  two  wrought  iron  /beame, 
resting  upon  a  pair  of  jackscrews,  by  means  of  which  the  strain  is 
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applied.  A  wire  rope  is  wound  around  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  and 
leaves  it  in  a  tangential  direction  vertically.  This  rope  is  connected 
with  the  weighing  lever  of  the  machine,  and  weighs  the  load  applied. 

The  idea  of  the  arrangement  was  to  get  a  pull  upon  the  rim  of 
the  pulley  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  belt  pull,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  some  means  of 
weighing  this  pull.  In  practice  there  are  two  pulls  upon  the  rim, 
that  of  the  tight  side,  and  that  of  the  loose  side  of  the  belt,  the 
sum  of  the  two  tending  to  produce  a  bending  of  the  shaft  and  a 
compression  of  the  rim  and  arms  of  the  pulley,  while  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  causes  a  rotation  of  the  pulley  and  a  bending 
moment  in  all  the  arms.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  used 
that  wliile  there  is  no  tight  side  and  loose  side  of  a  belt,  yet  there  is 
a  compression  of  both  rim  and  arms,  which  must  be  very  similar 
to  that  caused  by  a  belt,  and  a  bending  moment  in  the  arms  such 
as  occurs  in  practice. 

In  a  number  of  the  experiments  one  arm  gave  way  first,  and 
then  the  unsupported  part  of  the  rim  broke. 

The  breaking  load  of  the  separate  pulleys  was,  of  course,  deter- 
mined, and  then  it  was  sought  -to  compute  from  this  the  modulus 
of  rupture  of  the  cast  iron,  if  so  it  can  be  called. 

The  method  commonly  given  for  computing  the  strength  .of 
pnlley  arras  is  to  consider  them  in  one  of  two  ways,  viz.,  either  as 
beams  fixed  in  direction  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  or  else 
to  consider  them  as  fixed  in  direction  at  both  ends,  thus  making  of 
each  arm  a  pair  of  cantilevers,  half  as  long  as  the  arm,  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

If  we  let 

/=  moment  of  inertia  of  section, 

n  =  number  of  arms, 

y  =  half  depth  of  each  arm  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  out- 
side fibre, 

X  ~  length  of  each  arm  in  a  radial  direction, 

P  =  breaking  load  determined  by  experiment: 

Then  we  should  have,  for  the  outside  fiber  stress  at  fracture, 

._P^y_  (1) 

J  ~   nl 
if  we  adopt  the  first  assnmption ;  or, 

._^Pxy  (2) 

•^  "  2ny 

if  we  adopt  the  second  assumption. 
15 
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These  formnlffi  are  both  based  upon  the  assumption  of  arms  of 
nDiform  section,  either  straight  or  else  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
hnb  and  rira. 

Other  formulae  might  be  deduced  which  assume  a  variable  sec- 
tion, but  it  would  not  seem  to  be  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bending  moment  is  probably  unequally  divided  among  the 
arras.  Hence  the  students  confined  themselves  to  computing  the 
values  of  y  from  each  of  the  above  formulsB,  thus  obtaining  average 
values  of  the  constants  to  be  used  in  these  formulae  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  approximately  the  strength  of  the  pulleys.  (See 
table  of  the  results  on  previous  page.) 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THESE  TESTS. 

Ist.  A  low  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  should 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  formulae  for  designing  pulley  arras,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  load  at  the  rim  acts  more  upon  some  arras  than  upon 
others,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  four  out  of  eight  of  the  tests, 
one  arm  broke  first,  and  this  one  always  occupied  the  same  position. 

2d.  In  every  case  but  one,  of  these  four,  a  greater  load  than  the 
original  was  afterwards  put  upon  the  pulley,  and  no  other  arnp 
broke,  but  the  rim  gave  way  by  crushing.  In  this  one  case 
excepted,  the  arms  afterwards  stood  a  greater  load  proportional  to 
their  number  before  breaking. 

3d.  In  the  tests  on  the  single  arms  to  be  described  next,  the  mod- 
ulus of  rupture  rose  as  high  as  55,000  lbs.  in  some  cases,  and  in  no 
case  went  below  35,000  lbs. 

TE3TS  OF  THE   SEPARATE    ARMS. 

lu  the  cases  pf  numbers,  5,  7,  8, 9  and  10,  some  of  the  arms  were 
not  broken,  the  rims  were  now  broken  off,  and  the  remaining  arms 
were  tested  separately,  the  pu^l  being  exerted  by  a  yoke  hung  over 
the  end  of  the  arm,  the  lower  end  being  attached  to  the  link  of  the 
machine. 

The  arms  were  always  placed  so  that  the  direction  of  the  pull 
was  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  rim  at  the  end  of  the  arm. 
The  actual  outside  fiber  stress  at  fracture  was  then  determined  by 
calculation  from  the  experimental  results,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
following  table : 
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Number  of 
Arm. 

Dimensions  of  section 
at  fracture:  all  ellip- 
tical. 

Bend  of  arm  with  or 
against  load. 

Actual  out«ide 
fiber  stress  at  frac- 
ture. 

Average  modnlns 

of  rupture  for  each 

pulley. 

5-1 

Ife  X  ii 

against 

45,896 

45,896 

7-1 

n  X 

against 

36,802 

7-2 

ni  X  i 

agaiHRt 

39,537 

7-8 

with 

46,407 

40,915 

8-  1 

m  X  \i 

against 

35,503 

8-2 

ifi  X  H 

again!»t 

36.091 

8-3 

IH  X  ^ 

with 

89,989 

8-4 

li;^  X    ^ 

with 

42,469 

88,500 

9-  1 

ItV  X  f 

against 

41.899 

9-2 

llV  X  ti 

againsc 

44,148 

9-3 

llV    X    ^ 

wit'i 

55,442 

47,163 

10-1 

li    X    J 

IH  X  ■  i^ 

against 

54,743 

10-2 

a/ainst 

50,943 

10-3 

li?    X      f 

f  gainst 

38,6<)5 

10-4 

li     X  ig 

with 

55,229 

49.880 

Total 663,153 

Average 44,210 

In  order  to  show  how  the  results  in  the  preceding  table  were 
deduced  from  the  experiments,  the  calculation  will  now  be  given 
in  full  for  the  first,  or  5-1  (Fig.  83). 


The  force   OTT,  which  is  equal  to  the  load  upon  the  arm,  is 
resolved  into  two  components,  OB  and  £  W,     Both  these  compo- 
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nenfs  act  on  the  arm  at  the  point  (9,  OB  in  the  direction  OB^  and 
BW'in  the  direction  OA. 

The  first,  OB  acts  as  a  pull  at  the  end  of  a  cantilever  of  length 
OC^  and  is  calculated  accordingly;  the  second,  ^TTacts  as  a  pull 
in  the  direction  OA^  and  produces  stresses  similar  to  those  acting 
in  a  hook,  where  the  distance  from  the  line  of  pull  to  the  center 
of  the  most  strained  section  is  CM. 

The  formula  used  for  the  cantilever  \%f  =  -^J^,  where  Jf  equals 

the  pull  times  the  length  of  the  arm,  y  equals  half  the  depth  and 
/equals  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section.  • 

The  formula  used  to  determine  the  greatest  tension  due  to  the 
force  ^  TF  is 

.  __  P      Pny 

where  P  equals  the  pull,  A  equals  the  area  of  the  section  =— j  ,  n 

equals  the  distance  CJ/,  and  y  equals  the  half  depth. 

The  sum  of /J  and^2  gives  us  the  greatest  fiber  stress  at  fracture, 
or  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  iron  of  the  arm.     The  breaking 
load  of  this  arm  was  1645  lbs.     Hence : 
Oir=1645. 

0B=^  OW  C08  23^  =  1508. 
BW=  OW  sin  23i*>  =  655. 


Also, 


.  ^  _a508)  <2^25)  (322   _  9AA71 
••^*       n  (0.5312)  (1.5625/  ~         ' 


^  ^ (0>^5)  (4)  (655)  (3.437)  (32)  __ 

*^'       n  (U.5312)  (1.562)  ^  ;r  (0  5312)  (1.562)«  ~       ' 

Hence ^/l  -f/,  =  45396,  as  recorded  in  the  table. 

The  other  values  are  similarly  calculated. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  modulus  of  rupture 
figures  out  higher  when  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  with  the  load  than 
when  it  is  against  it,  and?the  value  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
higher  than  the  values  of/ derived  for  the  pulleys  with  the  rims  on. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  HOLDING  POWEB  OP  SET  SCBEWS. 

These  tests  were  all  made  by  using  pulley  No.  12,  the  pulley 
being  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  set  screws  and  the  shaft  keyed 
to  the  holders;  then  the  load  required  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley  to 
cause  it  to  slip  was  determined,  and  this  being  multiplied  by 

givcjj  the  holding  power  of  the  set  screws. 

The  number  6.037  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  radLus  of  the 
pulley  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  wire  rope,  and  dividing  the 
sum  by  twice  the  radius  of  the  sliaft,  since  there  were  two  set 
screws  in  action  at  a  time.  The  set  screws  used  were  of  wrousrht 
iron,  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  ten  threads  to  the  inch  ; 
the  shaft  used  was  of  steel  and  rather  hard,  the  set  screws  making 
but  little  impression  upon  it.  The  set  screws  were  set  up  with  a 
force  of  75  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  ten-inch  monkey  wrench.  The  set 
screws  used  were  of  four  kinds,  marked  respectively  Ay  5,  (7,  and 
D.    They  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Ay  ends  perfectly  flat,  -f^"  diameter. 

B,  radius  of  rounded  ends,  about  ^  inch. 

(7,  radius  of  rounded  ends,  about  ^  inch. 

D,  ends  cup  shaped  and  case  hardened. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No.  of  test. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

1.412 

2,747 

1,902 

2,807 

2 

2,203 

2,747 

2,854 

1,962 

8 

2,181 

8,079 

8,079 

2,178 

4 

2,148 

2,958 

2,958 

2,208 

5 

2,294 

2,897 

2,958 

6 

2,208 

8,048 

2.717 

Av. 

2,064 

2,912 

2,578 

2,470 

The  following  remarks  should  be  made  in  regard  to  each  kind 
of  tests : 

A.  The  set  screws  were  not  entirely  normal  to  the  shaft ;  hence 
tliey  bore  less  in  the  earlier  trials  before  they  had  become  flattened 
by  wear. 

B,  The  ends  of  these  set  screws,  after  the  first  two  trials,  were 
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found  to  be  flattened,  the  flattened. area  having  a  diameter  of  abont 
\  of  an  inch. 

C.  The  ends  were  found,  after  the  first  two  trials,  to  be  flattened 
as  in  B. 

D.  The  first  test  held  well  because  the  edges  were  sharp,  then 
tlie  holding  power  fell  off  till  they  had  become  fiattened  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  JB,  when  the  holding  power  increased  again. 


KEYS. 

The  experiments  on  keys  were  made  with  pulley  No.  11  except 
diose  marked  C  which  were  tested  with  pulley  No.  12.  In  all 
cases  where  the  keys  were  not  as  wide  as  the  keyway  they  were 
wedged  in  with  hardened  Rteel  pieces,  the  hardened  steel  piece  in 
the  pulley  hub  being  as  long  as  the  hub  was  wide. 

The  load  was  applied  as  in  the  other  tests,  the  shaft  being  firmly 
keyed  to  the  holders.  The  load  required  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley 
to  shear  the  keys  was  determined,  and  this  multiplied  by  a  suitable 
constant,  determined  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  set 
screws,  gives  us  the  shearing  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  keys. 

The  keys  tested  were  of  eight  kinds,  denoted,  respectively,  by 
the  letters,  A^  B^  (7,  i?,  JF,  F^  G  and  Hy  and  they  may  be  described 
as  follows,  the  first  dimension  being  the  length,  the  second  the 
width,  and  the  third  the  height : 

Ay  were  of  Norway  iron,  2"  x  \"  x  ^';  constant  =  18.5184. 

B,  were  of  refined  iron,  2"  x  i"  x  ||";   constant  =  18.5184. 

Cy  were  of  cast  or  tool  steel,  1"  x  I"  x  ^" ;  constant  =  49.78. 

Dy  were  of  machinery  steel,  2"  x  ^"  x  ^";  constant  =  18.5184. 

Ey  were  of  Norway  iron,  1^"  x  |"  x  j\" ;  constant  =  18.5184. 

jP,  were  of  cast  iron,  2  x  :J^  x  ^ ;  constant  =  18.5184. 

Gy  were  of  cast  iron,  li  x  f  x  y\  ;  constant  =  18.5184. 

H,  were  of  cast  iron,  1  x  4  x  ^^ ;  constant  =  18.5184. 

The  shearing  stresses  per  square  inch,  as  determined  from  the 
experiments,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


1         A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

jr 

O 

38,700 
37,222 

ff 

1  41,202 

2  41,758 

3  40,184 

4  47,760 

36,482 
87,334 
89,254 
89,166 

100.066 
91,344 

70,180 
66,110 
64,680 
66,574 

37,036 
87,222 
86,850 

84,166 
86,944 
80.278 
80,758 

29,814 
88,978 

Av.      42,726 

88,059 

66,875 

87,086 

83,034 
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BEMABKS. 

A.  Some  crushing  took  place  before  shearing. 

B.  Slight  crushing  took  place  before  shearing. 

C.  In  the  secoad  test  one  of  the  wedges  slipped  and  did  not  bear 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  key. 

E.  Inasmuch  as  these  keys  were  only  j\"  deep,  they  tipped 
slightly  in  the  key  way. 

H.  In  the  first  test  there  was  a  defect  in  the  keyway  of  the 
pulley. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Jas.  E,  Denton. — I  want  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper 
how  far  ho  was  certain  that  the  unplaned  samples  which  were 
found  stronger  than  the  planed  samples  varied  in  size,  principally, 
in  fixed  cross  section. 

Pi*of.  Lama.* — Replying  to  Prof.  Denton's  question,  I  will  say 
that  the  unplaned  specimens  were  cast  in  very  carefully  made 
rectangular  njoulds,  and  their  variation  of  section  was  certainly 
very  small. 

Although  the  areas  are  doubtless  not  exact  to  the  ten  thousandth 
of  an  inch,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  decimals  just  as  they 
were  obtained  by  the  students,  by  multiplying  the  two  dimensions 
together. 

*  Author's  closure  under  the  Rules. 
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CCCXIX. 

THE  COST  OF  POWER   IN  NON-CONDENSING  STEAM 

ENGINES. 

BT   CHARLSS    E.    B3CERT,  NEW   TOBK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  years  1864  to  1868 'the  writer,  then  an  Assistant  Engin- 
eer b  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  engaged  in  experimental  duty  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  then  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engmeering,  D.  S.  N.,  and  Horatio  Allen,  President  of  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  Commissioners  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  assist  in  determining 
the  limitations  of  the  economical  expansion  of  steam  under  prac- 
tical conditions,  and  other  collateral  questions  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  results  were  never  published  under  Govern- 
ment authority,  but  a  general  table  was  handed  by  Mr.  Isherwood 
to  Mr.  R.  H.  Buel,  who  introduced  it  into  the  articles  on  "  Steam 
Engineering,"  prepared  by  him  for  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Mechanics  and  the  American  edition  of  Vol.  II.  of  Weisbach's 
Mechanics.  The  information  is,  however,  in  such  shape  as  to  be 
of  little  service  without  discussion  and  analysis  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  and  the  details  of 
the  work.  The  experiments  were  applicable  only  to  steam 
engines  of  the  forms  then  in  most  general  use,  and  therefore  did 
not  include  investigations  with  compound  and  triple  compound 
engines  at  the  very  high  pressures  since  found  practicable.  The 
writer  having  been  connected  with  the  work  almost  from  its 
inception,  felt  that  there  were  a  number  of  questions  which  could 
be  settled  by  further  experiments,  and  perhaps  become  the  basis 
of  commercial  value,  and  a  little  time  before  the  Government 
experiments  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  change  of 
administration,  he  arranged  with  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  for  the 
construction  of  a  small  experimental  engine  designed  primarily 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  secured  by 
lining  a  steam  cylinder  with  a  non-conducting  material.     The 
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general  results  of  these  and  some  subsequent  experiments,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  appai'atus,  have  been  already 
communicated  to  the  Society.* 

Before  the  tests  with  non-conducting  materials  were  completed, 
the  company  desired  to  extend  their  business  by  the  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale  of  non-condensing  engines  of  a  pattern  based  on 
modem  requirements  at  the  time,  and  in  accordance  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  results  which  had  been  developed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment expansion  experiments  at  so  much  expense.     In  the  lat- 
ter park  of  the  year  1868,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
writer  resigned  from  the  Government  service  and  took  charge  of 
one  branch  of  the  early  development  of  the  proposed  system  of 
non-condensing  engines.     An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
Government  experiments  showed  that  while  some  of  the  experi- 
ments were   applicable,  they  were  insufficient  to  settle  all  the 
points  at  issue,  and  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  experimental  en- 
gine was  utilized  to  make  a  complete  series  at  varying  pressures 
and  points  of  cut-off  which  would  give  the  general  laws  relating 
to  that  size  of  engine,  and,  by  comparing  the  results  with  those 
obtained  in  the  larger  Government  engines,  when  operated  under 
similar  conditions  and  with  known  results  from  other  non-con- 
densing engines,  probable  performances  were  deduced  applicable 
to  engines  of  various  sizes  operated  under  similar  conditions.    At 
that  time  Mr.  Horatio  Allen  was  president  and  Col.  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  now  Professor  of  Engin- 
eering, School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  was  vice-president, 
the  work  being  authorized  by  them  and  carried  on  under  their 
administration,  both  being  very  much  interested  in  the  experi- 
ments as  they  progressed,  and  Col.  Trowbridge,  with  his  previous 
experience  as  an  investigator,  giving  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  methods  of  discussing  and   presenting   the   results  of   the      "" 
experiments  by  curves,  etc..  so  that  their  general  nature  would  be     " 
readily  understood.     Curves  showing  the  results  of  the  experi-      ' 
ments  were  engraved  to  form  part  of  an  elaborate  circular  issued     "^ 
by  the  works  in  relation  to  the  proposed  business  of  building    '^ 
non-condensing  engines,  which  circular  contained  articles  written    ^^ 
by  both  the  President  and  Vice-president  of  the  Company,  a    H 
general  explanation  of  the  experiments  by  the  writer,  and  tables  ^^^^ 
computed  with  considerable  labor  under  his  direction,  showing    ^  'j 
Hie  probable  cost  of  the  power  in  non-condensing  steam  engines    "*' 


%ti 


*  See  TopJcal  Discussions,  page  875,  Vol  VII.,  Trans.  A.S.  M.  E.  v^ 
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of  various  sizes  named,  through  varioas  ranges  of  pressure  and 
revolutions.     The  experiments  of  the  writer  had  shown  that  there 
was  economy  in  shortening  the  intervals  in  which  steam  was  ex- 
posed to  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  by  increasing  the  speed  of 
revolution  independent  of  the  average  speed  of  piston,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  such  engines  were  in  many  respects  desirable  on 
account  of  reduced  space  occupied,  and  offered  greater  facilities 
ID  transmission  of  power.     It  was  finally  decided  to  add  a  series 
of  what  were  called  "  short  stroke  ODgines  "  to  ijhose  with  com- 
paratively long  stroke  made  in  accordance  with  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  company,  and  the  tables  showed  the  probable  economy 
resulting  from  the  changes  in  proportions    developed    by    the 
writer  from  the  best  light  he  had  at  the  time.     By  the  time  this 
eircnlar  was  completed,  the  directors  of  the  establishment  fore- 
saw a  depression  in  the  principal  business  of  the  establishment, 
viz.,  the  construction  of  marine  engines,  and  notwithstanding  the 
preparation  for  new  work  on  uon- condensing  engines,  decided  to 
dose  the  establishment.    Shortly  after.   Col.  Trowbridge,   then 
Professor  at  SheflBeld  Scientific  School,  realizing  the  value  of  the 
t'irculars  independent  of  their  original  object,  procured  them  from 
ie  directors  of  the  company,  and  with  a  little  additional  matter, 
'aclading  a  page  prepared  by  the  writer,  had  them  rebound  and 
pobUshed  under  the  title  of  "  Tables  and  Diagrams  Kelating  to 
.VonCondensing  Engines  and  Boilers."   The  wisdom  of  Professor 
Trowbridge  in  making  the  work  accessible  can  not  be  too  highly 
eommended  ;  but  the  writer  has  felt  that  while-  the  information 
»as  presented  as  fully  as  it  could  be — in*fact,  on  a  liberal  basis 
for  the  purpose  intended — still  more  information  and  instruction 
sould  be  obtained  by  a  more  elaborate  examination  and  analysis 
f  the  experiments  in  comparison  with  those  available  from  other 
^wces,  and  this  work  will  be  attempted  at  this  time. 
The  curves  as  originally  published  are  herewith  presented  (Fig. 
L   The  series  of  curves  marked  No.  1  were  plotted  directly  from 
€  experiments,  and  are  intended  to  show  by  inspection  the  num- 
tr  of  pounds  of  water  required  per  hour  by  a  small  non-con- 
•^nsing  engine  at  different  steam  pressures  and  points  of  cut-off, 
i€  ordinates  representing  "  pounds  of  water  per  indicated  horse 
Twer  p>er  hour,"  and  the  abscissae  the   "points  of  cut-off,  in 
actions   of   the   stroke ;  '*    the   quantities  in   each  case   being 
*koned  from  the  origin,  marked  0,  at  the  bottom   and  left  as 
own.     The  curves.  A,  B,  C,  i?,  J?,  refer  respectively  to  steam 
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pressures  of  25,  40,  60,  80  and  100  pounds,  and  show  that 
cost  of  a  horse  power  in  pounds  of  water  per  hour  decra 
rapidly  from  full  stroke  or  1  at  the  right  to  a  minimum  at  a  g 
of  cut-off,  which  is  shorter  as  the  pressure  is  increased, 
that  after  passing  such  minimum  the  cost  rises  rapidly  a^ 
cut-off  is  still  further  increased. 

Curve -£r  of  the  series  designated  No.  2  represents  thecj 
lated  quantity  of  water  required  per  indicated  horse  power 
hour  in  a  non-condensing  engine  using  80  pounds  steam  prei 
at  different  points  of  cut-off.  The  calculations  take  into  conas 
ation  the  weight  of  steam  required  to  fill  the  cylinder  to  the  ( 
of  cut-off  and  also  that  required  to  supply  the  heat  transm 
into  work,  but  make  no  allowance  for  cylinder  condensation^ 
losses  by  clearance  or  for  deficiency  in  work  due  to  insuffii 
area  of  passages,  or  to  a  back  pressure  in  excess  of  the  at 
pheric  pressure. 

Curve  G'^  is  a  similar  curve  based  on  the  additional  condition 
the  clearances  and  ports  equal  l-20th  of  the  piston  developm< 

Curve  D  is  the  same  as  D  in  series  No.  1,  and  its  poi 
above  the  curves  0  and  H  shows  the  relative  extent  of  the  1 
at  different  points  of  cut-off  due  to  cylinder  condensation 
other  causes  not  included  in  the  calculated  results  for  i 
engine  of  about  5  horse  power. 

The  curve  F  was  originally  interpolated  in  the  position 
from  such  information  as  was  available  at  the  time  to  shoi 
probable  cost  of.  using  steam  at  80  pounds  pressure  in  an  ei 
des  eloping  about  100  horse  power.  Later  experiments  show 
for  conditions  stated  the  curve  should  more  nearly  approac 
curve  0. 

These  curves  well  illustrate  methods  commonly  adopted  t 
termine  the  influence  on  the  general  results  of  varying  condif 
The  law  affecting  each  condition  can  only  be  ascertained 
factorily  by  making  a  series  of  experiments  varying  that  cone 
and  keeping  all  others  constant.  For  instance,  in  this  parti 
case  the  weight  of  steam  required  in  the  small  engine  at  vai 
degrees  of  expansion  was  obtained  by  varying  the  cut-ofl! 
keeping  the  st^am  pressure  and  revolutions  constant,  the  I 
requiring  a  variable  resistance  which  was  obtained  with  a 
fan-blower.  The  outlet  was  closed,  as  the  resistance  was 
decreased  so  that  leas  air  was  displaced,  or  just  the  con 
movement  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  had  the  bl 
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had  a  positive  action.  A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made 
for  each  of  the  pressures  referred  to. 

The  general  shape  of  curves  showing  the  results  of  experiments 
may  be  obtained  by  plotting  the  detailed  results  on  a  sheet  of 
cross  section  paper.  The  points  will  not  exactly  fall  in  a  curve 
in  all  cases,  as  some  variations  will  occur  in  all  experimental  work 
which  can  only  be  eliminated  by  repeating  the  experiments  at 
points  where  an  apparent  irregularity  in  the  curve  creates  doubt. 
When,  as  in  this  case,  the  experiments  plot  in  curves  having  sim- 
ilar general  features,  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  one 
curve  may  be  corrected  to  a  certain  extent  at  doubtful  points  from 
another.  In  this  particular  case  a  typical  curve  i?,  for  instance, 
was  compared  with  calculated  curves  O  and  H,  No.  2,  based  on 
the  positive  requirements  of  the  problem,  which  could  not  be 
changed  by  mechanism  of  any  kind,  thus  again  enabling  the  lines 
to  be  located  between  the  various  points  representing  the  experi- 
mental data  so  as  to  reduce  the  probable  errors  for  each  case  to  a 
very  small  limit.  The  points  upon  which  the  curves  were  founded 
are  not  produced  here,  as  they  would  only  confuse  the  diagram.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  curves  for  40,  60  and  80  pounds  pressure 
were  satisfactorily  located  throughout.  The  curve  for  25  pounds 
pressure  showed  greater  variations,  but  it  was  easily  brought  into 
satisfactory  position  by  comparison  with  the  others.  The  curve 
for  100  pounds  could  not,  from  lack  of  resistance  and  boiler 
power,  be  developed  for  the  very  lowest  degrees  of  expansion,  but 
with  the  check  of  the  other  (oirves  no  further  experiments  could 
have  changed  its  shape  or  position  materially. 

Curves  No.  2  show  that  the  quantity  of  steam  actually  required 
in  excess  of  the  calculated  quantity  is  very  nearly  the  same  at  all 
points  of  cut-off,  though  increasing  somewhat  as  the  expansion  is 
increased.  As,  however,  the  weight  of  steam  required  per  horse 
power  decreases  as  the  expansion  increases,  up  to  the  point  of 
inflection,  the  quantities  of  steam  required  in  excess  of  the  calcu- 
lated quantities  are  much  larger  percentages  of  the  total  costs  with 
the  higher  degrees  of  expansion.  In  this  connection  it  will  be 
mteresting  to  note  that  corresponding  series  of  experiments  were 
made  in  the  same  engine  with  a  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  quan- 
tities of  steam  in  excess  of  the  calculated  quantities  were  very 
much  in  excess  of  those  shown  without  a  vacuum,  corresponding 
to  the  conditions  in  non-condensing  engines.  In  fact,  the  losses 
were  so  great  that  no  economy  resulted  from  the  vacuum  for  steam 
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pressures  of  80  pounds  or  upwards  when  using  an  engine  as  small 
as  that  experimented  with. 

In  order  to  show  a  practical  application  of  the  experimental 
curves  there  are  represented  in  the  space  designated  "No.  3," 
the  approximate  forms  of  two  indicator  diagrams  with  the  same 
mean  pressure,  the  one  designated  K  showing  an  initial  steam 
pressure  of  80  pounds  cut  off  at  one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  the 
other  designated  t/ being  the  tj-pical  form  of  diagram  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  throttle  valve  with  main  valve  cutting  off  at  \ 
of  the  stroke.  The  cost  of  the  power  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  small  crosses  a  and  h  in  series  No.  1,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  cost  for  80  pounds  initial  pressure  cut  off  at  \  of 
the  stroke  would  be  36  pounds  of  water  per  horse  power  per  hour 
as  shown  at  //,  and  for  a  steam  pressure  throughout  the  stroke 
equal  to  the  initial  pressure  of  53  pounds  on  diagram  «/,  No.  3, 
cut  off  at  \  of  the  stroke,  the  cost,  as  shown  at  a  on  diagram  No. 
1,  would  be  nearly  56  pounds  of  water  per  horse  power  per  hour, 
but  in  practice  this  would  be  reduced  somewhat  on  account  of 
the  expansion  obtained  by  the  wire  drawing  or  throttling  shown 
by  the  inclination  of  the  upper  line  of  diagram  J^  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  The  comparison  shows  the  advantage  of 
using  a  cut-off  to  reduce  the  power  of  an  engine  of  given  size 
rather  than  the  throttle.  To  secure  the  best  possible  economy 
with  the  throttle  the  main  valve  should  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient lap  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  \  of  the  stroke  or  less,  and  the 
space  in  the  steam  chest  intervening  between  the  main  valve  and 
the  throttle  valve  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  way 
the  chest  will  be  filled  to  boiler  pressure  during  the  period  of 
cut-off,  and  though  this  will  be  reduced  as  soon  as  tlie  main  valve 
opens  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  there  will  be  secured  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  eipansion  due  to  wire  drawing*  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  proportionally  to  the  actual  degree  of  expansion  secured. 
To  determine  the  probable  cost  under  these  circumstances  we 
may  assume  that  the  results  which  would  be  obtained  with  a 
diagram  like  «/will  be  the  same  s^s  if  steam  at  the  actual  initial 
pressure  shown  were  expanded  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
produce  the  actual  terminal  pressure.  In  this  particular  case 
there  would  be  an  equivalent  expansion  of  1.42  times,  so  the 
probable  ,cost  would  be  reduced  to  52.0  pounds  of  water  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  and  similarly  the  results  due  to  a  greater 
reduction  of  pressure  by  wire  drawing  may  be  ascertained.     In 
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many  instances  plain  slide  valve  engines  are  used  which  are  too 
large  for  the  work.  In  such  case  the  mean  pressures  are  low  and 
the  costs  of  the  power  very  great  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  in  engines  of  proper  size  using  steam  expansively.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  engine  with  which  the  experiments  were  made  the 
cost  of  the  power  with  80.  pounds  of  steam  cut  off  at  ^  of  the 
stroke  was  only  35  pounds  of  feed  water ;  but  when  the  engine 
was  operated  with  an  initial  pressure  of  40  pounds,  with  a  relative 
expansion  of  2,  the  cost  as  shown  was  52  pounds  of  feed  water, 
and  if  steam  had  been  cut  off  relatively  at  |  of  the  stroke  the  cost 
would  have  been  over  60  pounds  of  feed  water.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  to  have  still  lower  pressures  in  the  steam  chest 
which  would  run  the  cost  up  to  70  pounds  of  feed  water  as  sliown 
by  the  carve  A.  The  illustrations  indicate  how  many  compari- 
sons of  interest  and  value  may  be  made  by  the  inspection  of 
curves  showing  only  the  results  with  a  small  engine. 

The  tables  referred  to  may  be  consulted  for  illustrations  cov- 
ering a  Uttle  broader  field,  but  are  insufficient  to  embrace  the 
whole  subject,  and  have  suggested  to  the  writer  the  desirability  of 
further  analyzing  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost 
under  all  customary  conditions,  and  of  formulating  the  results  so 
that  the  cost  for  any  particular  case  may  be  obtained  approxi- 
mately by  a  short  calculation,  without  consulting  bulky  tables 
which,  after  all,  may  not  contain  the  desired  information  for  the 
particular  condition  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  methods  necessarily  adopted  in 
bringing  together  in  one  formula  not  simply  the  results  shown 
by  a  single  graphic  curve,  but  those  shown  by  a  series  of  curves, 
▼aiy  themselves  by  a  law  necessarily  represented  by  another 
curve,  and  their  joint  variations  varying  again  by  a  law  shown  by 
the  ordinates  of  still  another  curve,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  of  interest 
to  many  here  present. 

Tlie  general  principle  involved  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  to  first 
find  the  equation  of  a  curve  representing  each  of  the  particular 
conditions,  then  to  conibine  the  equations  by  addition,  multiplica- 
tion or  substitution,  according  to  the  conditions,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  one  equation  the  result  due  to  all  the  conditions.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  will  be  rather  from  the  practical  side, 
iwiDg  equations  of  as  simple  form  as  possible,  though  they  may 
not  in  all  cases  suit  a  particular  %et  of  conditions  as  accurately  as 
a  curve  with  more  elaborate  formula,  but  the  errors  thus  intro- 
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duced  will  be  small  and  tlie  combination  still  keep  the  resulting 
formula  in  such  simple  form  that  it  may  be  readily  utilized. 

(1)  yi=a(a;  +  6)«+<^+t;. 

(2)  y^=ax  +  d. 
(8)  y<i=ax^-^d, 

A  formula  amply  comprehensive  to  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  of  nearly  every  series  of  experimental  results  which 
can  be  represented  by  a  regular  curve  is  that  numbered  (1).  The 
reverse  curves  of  more  complicated  cases  will  require  a  repetition 
of  the  exponential  term.  When  the  exponent  of  formula  (1)  equals 
(1),  the  formula  reduces  to  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  numbered 
(2).  The  modification  of  formula  (1),  shown  in  equation  (3),  will 
cover  most  cases,  though  occasionally  it  is  convenient  to  make  the 
exponent  variable  and  the  base  constant,  giving  it  the  logarithmic 
form.  When  in  equation  (3)  the  exponent  c  =  —  1,  the  resulting 
equation  takes  the  general  form  (4),  or  that  of  the  hyperbola  or 
curve  of  reciprocals,  which  is  of  wider  application  than  either  of 
the  others.  In  most  cases  a  portion  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
hyperbola  can  by  substitution  of  special  values  in  the  general 
formula  be  brought  to  include  three  points  in  any  regular  curve 
resulting  by  graphically  plotting  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, when  other  values  in  the  equation  may  readily  be  found 
by  simple  arithmetic  without  requiring  even  a  table  of  logarithms 
asi  in  the  case  of  formulas  (1)  and  (3).  The  formula  of  a  straight 
line,  No.  2,  is  even  simpler  in  its  application,  and  it  is  frequently 
better  to  use  it  within  limits  when  the  errors  due  to  such  use  fall 
well  within  the  errors  of  observation. 

A  formula  representing  the  cost  of  the  power  in  a  non- 
condensing  steam  engine,  including  all  conditions,  may  primarily 
be  put  in  very  simple  form.     If 

P  =  The  indicated  horse  power. 

C  =  Actual  cost  in  feed  water  per  hour  of  each  indicated  horse 
power. 

Ci  =  Cost  due  to  filling  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  initial  pres- 
sure. 

62  =  Cost  due  to  mechanical  work  performed. 

Cs  =  Cost  due  to  cylinder  condensation. 

Ci  =  Cost  due  to  losses  of  pressure  and  other  incidentd  losses. 

6  =  Saving  in  cost  due  to  expansion. 
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Chablbs  E.  Embrt. 


Typical  Fobms. 

(1)  jr,  =  a  (a;  +  6/  +  *  4  d. 

(2)  jr,  =  ooj  +  d. 
(8)  jr,  =  oaf  +  d, 

PRBLIMTKABT  FOBMULiB 

(8)  P=0.000004d'*rm. 

(9)  *  =  0.05454<fVZ).  (See  13.) 

(ll)2>  =  0.0080843p,^-^ 

(12)^  =  0.0023  (p  +  17)  approximately. 

From  (9)  and  (12). 
(18)  k^  =  0.0001254fr«r  (p  +  17)  approx. 
imatelv. 


Qembbal   Fobmula 


(5)  C=  C,  +  C,  +  C.  +  C4  -  .*•'. 

0  +  17 
(16)  Ci  =81»63  p_2    approximajbely. 


(16a)  (7,«  =  41.728^ 


0.94. 


p-2 
(166)  0,b  =  13752.1-^ 

(17)  C,  =  3  approximately. 

(18)  C*  +  (7*  =  [^-  (C7,  +  C,)]  n. 

17.081 
(20)r.  =  p^jy^j 

(M)  fif  =  22  (1  -  c)      Between    limits 
1  —  c  =  1  and  1  —  c  =  h. 

18 


(22)  A,„i„.=  l- 


p-J 


p  +  15~p—  15 
(23)  A  =r  0.64  approximately  for  engines 
i         catting  off  with  main  valve. 


NOTATION. 

P  =  Tbe  indicated  horse  power. 

0  -=■  Actual  cost  in  feed  water  per  hoar  of  each  indicated  horse  power. 

Ct  =  rx)st  dae  .to  filling  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  initial  pressare. 

C%  =  Coet  dae  to  mechanical  work  performed. 

C%  =  Coet  dae  to  cylinder  condensation. 

C4  =  Cost  dae  to  losses  of  pressare  and  other  incidental  losses. 

8  =  Saving  in  cost  dae  to  expansion. 

E  =  Experimental  cost  with  small  engine  at  fall  stroke. 

n    —  A  ratio  ased  in  determining  Ct  and  C74. 

k    ^  Number  of  kals  per  hour. 

c    =  Fraction  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  off. 

J)  =  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

p    =r  Pressare  of  steam  above  atmosphere  (gaage  pressare). 

Pi  s  Absolute  steam  pressare. 

d    =  Diameter  of  steam  cylinder  in  Inches. 

$    =  Stroke  of  piston  in  inches. 

r    =  Number  of  revolations  per  minute. 

m  =  Mean  effective  pressare  in  cylinder  in  poonds  per  square  Inch. 
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(5)  (7=Ci+(^+Ci+(74-/S 

Ako  let 

E=  Experimental  cost  with  small  engine  at  full  stroke. 

f?  =  A  ratio  used  in  determining  C^  and  C4. 

k  =  Number  of  kals  per  hour.  (A  "  kal "  is  one  pound  of  water 
evaporated  into  steam.)  * 

c  =  Fraction  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  oflF. 

d  =  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

jt)=  Pressure  of  steam  above  atmosphere  (gauge  pressure). 

Pi  =  Absolute  steam  pressure. 

d  =  Diameter  of  steam  cylinder  in  inches. 

«  =  Lenglh  of  piston  stroke  in  inches. 

r=  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

m  =  Mean  effective  pressure  in  cylinder  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

In  the  writer's  Paper  on  "  Estimates  for  Steam  Users,"  f  it  is 
shown  that  a  mathematical  expression  showing  the  value  of  one 
borse  power  for  a  double  acting  engine  reduces,  by  combining  the 
constants,  to  the  form, 

(7)  P  =  0.000003967  cPsrm,  or  for  closely  approximate  calcula- 
tionS) 

(8)  P=  0.000004:  (Psrm. 

The  same  paper  also  gives  a  simple  formula  for  determining 
the  weight  of  steam  used  per  hour  in  a  steam  engine  and  the  ex- 
pressions hereinafter  employed  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam.  As  deductions  from  the  latter  form  an  important 
element  of  the  proposed  formula,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
show  in  full  the  various  steps  taken  in  deducing  the  same  and 
thereby  illustrate  also  the  principles  adopted  in  formulating 
experimental  observations  above  referred  to. 

The  calculated  quantity  of  steam  which  will  be  required  by  an 
engine  with  steam  admitted  at  full  stroke  in  both  directions  may 
evidently  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  feet  devel- 
oped by  tbe  piston  in  the  time  considered  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  at  the  pressure  employed,  so, 

(^)  *  =  ^—^  X  ~  X  60r2>  =  0.05454  c?*r2>, 

•See  the  writer's  Paper  on  "Estimates  for  Steam  Users,'*  CLXVIII.,  Vol 
V.Tntos,  A.  8.  M.  E.,  p.  282. 
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wliich  requires  that  the  value  of  D  be  taken  from  a  table  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  In  practical  yse  it  would  evidently  be  more 
convenient  to  derive  the  value  of  D  directly  from  the  pressure. 
The  same  question  arose  in  developing  a  formula  for  the  flow  of 
steam  in  pipes,  in  which  case  it  was  desirable  to  find  .an  expression 
which  would  so  combine  with  formula  relative  to  the  flow  of  fluids 
that  the  resulting  equation  could  be  integrated  directly  and  thus 
take  into  consideration  the  change  of  the  density  or  weight  of  the 
steam  as  the  pressure  decreased  in  transmission.  The  ordinary 
formulae  for  obtaining  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  arc  any- 
thing but  simple.  The  best  tables  showing  the  properties  of 
steam  are  probably  those  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Weisbach 
and  in  Appleton's  Cyclopsedia  of  Mechanics,  which  were  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Buel  from  rules  given  by  Eankine  so  far  as  applica- 
ble. It  will  be  remembered  that  Rankine  gives  equations  showing 
closely  the  results  of  experiment  applicable  to  a  much  wider  range 
than  those  previously  used.  His  formula  for  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  though  simple  at  the  outset  involves  many 
complex  terms  when  by  numerous  substitutions  its  value  is  ob- 
tained in  known  quantities.  It  was  therefore  inapplicable  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  specific  tabulated 
values  corresponding  to  pressures  widely  separated  calculated 
with  the.  formula  and  substitute  the  same  in  a  formula  of  the 
form — 

(10)  I)  =  ajp^^ 

corresponding  to  the  first  term  of  (3). 

The  constants  a  and  c  were  found  by  forming  two  equations 
from  diflferent  tabulated  values  of  D  and  coiTCsponding  values  of 
Pi,  and  the  third  point  necessary  to  locate  the  plane  curve  being 
evidently  zero,  through  which  all  curves  of  the  form  must  pass,  the 
result  was  as  follows  : 

(11)  D  =  0.0030343;;i^**. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  this  simple  expression  gave 
results  corresponding  with  those  in  the  table  through  all  parts  of 
the  curve  from  zero  to  a  pressure  of  1,000  pounds,  the  variations 
in  all  cases  tried  being  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals.  The 
similarity  in  result  throughout  all  parts  of  the  curve  showed  that 
the  complicated  and  simple  expressions  were  practically  identical. 
The  possibility  of  this  is  readily  explained  by  considering  that,  in 
expanding  a  binomial  or  polynomial,  one  side  of  the  equation 
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mav  be  Tery  simple  and  the  other  show  a  large  number  of  complex 
terms,  and  when  definite  values  are  given  to  the  terms  of  the 
polynomial,  it  becomes  monomial  or  in  the  exact  form  of  the 
equation  given.  The  value  of  D  stated  could  evidently  be  used 
as  a  factor  in  an  equation  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  processes 
of  differentiation  and  integration  ;  it  would  also  answer  the  simple 
purpose  of  showing  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  in  the  formula  under 
discussion,  to  determine  the  number  of  pounds  ot  steam  required 
in  an  engine. 

Another  attempt  was  however  made  to  obtain  a  still  simpler 
expression  based  on  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  (2).  Upon 
substituting  two  pairs  of  corresponding  values  as  before  in  such 
an  equation,  the  expression  became 

(12)2?=0.0023O+17). 

Note  that  in  this  case  p  is  the  gauge  pressure,  or  pressure 
above  the  atmosphere.  This  equation  was  found  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  most  purposes  between  the  limits  of  zero  and  eighty 
pounds  gauge  pressure. 

The  results  are  shown  clearly  to  the  eye  by  the  diagram  (Fig. 
35),  in  which,  with  the  origin  at  the  left  and  bottom,  the  lengths 
of  the  ordinates  represent  weights  per  cubic  foot  and  those  of  the 
abscissa  the  absolute  pressures ;  the  pressures  above  the  atmos- 
phere being  also  given.  The  tabular  results  first  above  referred 
to,  based  on  Rankine's  metliod,  are  shown  by  the  curved  black 
line.  This  curve,  as  previously  stated,  is  also  given  by  for- 
mula (11)  above  stated  so  accurately  that  it  should  not  be  called 
an  approximate  formula.  The  results  shown  by  the  approximate 
or  straight  line  formula  are  indicated  by  the  heavy  dotted 
straight  line  which,  as  will  be  seen,  con^esponds  with  the  curve 
at  about  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  an  absolute  pressure  of 
about  60  lbs.,  the  variation  between  these  Umits  being  sUght ; 
the  approximate  formula  giving  slightly  lower  results  at  low 
pressures  and  higher  results  for  higher  pressures.  The  variations 
are  considered  of  trifling  importance  up  to  eighty  pounds  gauge 
pressure.  For  pressures  below  those  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
^ight  line  gives  necessarily  higher  results  than  those  of  the 
curve  and  in  fact  reaches  the  base  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
(17-14.7=)  2.3  lbs.  to  the  left  of  the  origin.  The  approximate 
formula  would  however  be  used  only  between  the  limits  of  15  and 
^5  lbs.  absolute  pressure  or  zero,  and  80  lbs.  gauge  pressure.     The 
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curve  in  light  dotted  lines  is  plotted  from  tables  which  h 
longer  in  use  and  are  more  generally  accepted  than  tho 
referred  to.     Such  tables  are  supposed  to  represent  mor 
the  actual  experimental  results  than  the  formulae  devi 
Eankine,  but  the  variations  between  the  two  are,  on  t 
quite  small  relatively.     The  greater  range  of  the  Ban 
mula  makes  it  probable  that,  everything  considered,  it  is 
reliable.     The  light  dotted  curve  was  plotted  from  the  ta 
in  Porter  on  the  Steam  Engine  Indicator,  and  correspon 
exactly  with  others  published  by  Isherwood  and  Nye 
those  found  in  The  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  &c. 
observed  that  the  straight  line  represented  by  the  ap 
formula  lies  for  some  distance  between  what  may  be 
Rankine  curve  and  the  more  common  curve,  and  must 
within  limits  named,  be  as  correct  as  either  in  expi 
results  of  experiments  which  have  a  range  of  error  si 
warrant  the  variation  shown  between  the  two  curves. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  with  pressure  below  80  p 
approximate  formula  (12)  is  sufficiently  accurate  :  so  a 
the  value  of  D  therefrom  in  (9),  we  have 

(13)  jfc  =  0.0001254  6?8r  (p  +  17)  approximate) 

For  each  1,000  revolutions  the  cost  would  be 

(14)  Jtm  =  0.00209  d^a  (p  +  17)  approximateli 

For  each  horse  power  per  hour  the  cost  would  be 

(15)  ^p  =  31.63  - — —  approximately. 

The  simplicity  of  this  equation  may  occasion  surprise 
dimensions  of  the  engine  have   disappeared.      The 
indicated  horse  power  is  however  entirely  independ 
number  of  horse  powers  for  the  reason  that  a  horse 
hour  or  a  horse  power  exerted  for  one  hour  is  a  unit  oi 
represents  the  exertion  of  33,000-foot  pounds  per  minu 
through  60  minutes  or  1,980,000- foot  pounds,  so  the    , 
horse  power  per  hour  is  really  the  cost  of  1,980,000-foc 
of  work  independent  of  time. 

Therefore  in  combining  equations  (8)  and  (9)  to  obtaii 
dimensions  of  the  engine  appear  in  both  numerator  anc 
inator  and  are  thus  eliminated. 

In  this  particular  case  the  mean  pressure  will  be  assum 
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to  the  initial  pressure  less  two  pounds  for  back  pressure  above 
the  atmosphere,  so  from  (15)  we  have  as  one  value  required  in 
equation  (5) 

(16)  (7,  =  31.63  -^^^  approximately. 

For  accurate  calculations  and  in  any  case  for  a  steam  pressure 
greater  than  ^  =  80  pounds  (p^  =  80  +  14.7  =  91.7  pounds,  abso- 
lute) the  value  of  D  should  be  taken  from  Eq.  (11),  when  we  have 


(16a)  (7,^  =  41.728^ 


0.94 


^-2' 


When  desired,  the  specific  weight,  or  weight  per  cubic  foot  (D), 
of  the  steam  may  be  taken  from  a  standard  table  when 

(160  ^16=  13752.1    ^, 

The  results  obtained  from  the  different  formula  must  neces- 
sarily show  as  much  variation  as  the  ordinates  of  the  corresponding 
curves  presented. 

The  value  of  (7^,  equation  (5),  viz.  the  cost  due  to  mechanical 
work  performed,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  thermal  equivalent 
of  heat  and  the  consideration  that  as  previously  expressed  a  horse 
power  per  hour  is  really  a  unit  of  work  and  equals  1,980,000-foot 
pounds.  On  the  basis  that  one  thermal  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
772-foot  pounds  of  work,*  a  horse  power  per  hour  would  require 
2,565  thermal  units,  and  the  principal  question  to  be  determined 
is  the  gross  work  required  in  a  steam  cyUnder  to  produce  1,980,000 
foot  pounds  net.  Mr.  Isherwood  has  always  taken  the  total  power 
of  the  engine,  that  is,  the  power  based  on  the  absolute  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  from  the  true  vacuum  on  the  ground  that  the 
steam  had  to  perform  the  work  of  expelling  the  atmospheric 
pressure  as  well  as  that  utilized  on  the  piston.  It  is  beUeved 
however  to  be  more  rational  to  consider  that  the  external  work 
shown  by  the  differences  of  pressure  on  the  piston,  or  that  on 
which  the  indicated  horse  power  is  based,  is  all  that  requires  an 
actual  expenditure  of  heat,  and  that  steam  going  off  at  the  back 
pressure  carries  with  it  the  heat  required  to  maintain  it  at  that 
pressure.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  disputed,  but  there  are  many 
»  The  old  value  is  used  as  later  experiments  have  modified  it  but  little. 
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evidences  in  its  favor.  On  any  other  basis  high  pressure  engines 
could  not  work  as  economically  as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  and 
in  looking  over  some  results  from  the  Dixwell  experiments  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Barrus,*  to  prove  another  point,  the  writer  dis- 
covered that  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  a  steam  piston  and  that  lost  by  blowing 
steam  through  the  same  cylinder  and  over  the  same  surfaces  with- 
out doing  work  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  heat  required 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  if  that  for  displacing  the  atmos- 
phere were  included.  The  number  of  pounds  of  feed  water 
required  to  furnish  2,565  heat  units  between  the  actual  limits  of 
temperature  will  vary  with  the  pressure,  and  for  strict  accuracy 
should  be  calculated  for  each  case.  The  illustrative  table  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  has  been  calculated  by  taking  from  the  total 
heat  of  the  steam  due  to  the  pressure  the  total  heat  of  water  due 
tc>  a  pressure  of  17  lbs.  steam  pressure  absolute,  and  dividing 
2,565  by  the  result.  On  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conden- 
sation of  3  pounds  of  water  is  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
heat  transmuted  into  work  within  the  limits  considered  or  even 
when  the  lower  limit  is  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  this  may  be 
used  in  approximate  calculations.     Hence 

(17)  Cg  =  3  approximately. 

The  cost  due  to  cylinder  condensation  represented  by  C^  in 
formula  refers  to  the  great  losses  occasioned  by  the  changes  of 
temperature  of  the  walls  of  a  steam  cylinder  fully  discussed  in  a 
previous  paper  by  the  writer.f  It  is  entirely  independent  of 
external  refrigeration  which,  by  proper  arrangements,  can  be 
rendered  quite  insignificant.  The  actual  cost  of  an  indicated 
horse  power  in  pounds  of  feed  water  is  increased  as  compared 
with  the  calculated  cost  not  only  by  cylinder  condensation  as 
above  set  forth  and  represented  by  Cg  in  formula  (5),  but  by  causes 
which  produce  deficiency  in  power,  such  as  contracted  passages  or 
ports  and  imperfect  steam  distribution,  as  well  as  the  minor  losses 
due  to  external  refrigeration,  all  represented  by  C4  in  foimula  (5). 
The  cylinder  condensation  could  apparently  be  most  completely 
ascertained  by  calculations  based  on  the  surfaces  exposed  and  the 
differences  of  temperature  at  different  points  of  the  stroke  on  the 

*  See  discussion  of  tlie  writer's  papers.  CCXLVIII.  and  COXLIX.,  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  Vol.  VIII.,  page  472;  Vol.  IX.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E. 

f  See  Paper  by  the  writer  on  **  Cylinder  Condensation,"  etc.,  CCXLVIL,  Vol. 
VIII.,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E. 
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basis  of  the  laws  of  the  transmission  and  radiation  of  heat,  but 
this  elaborate  study  would  not  include  nearly  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  this  complex  problem, 
so  it  has  been  considered  practically  as  accurate  to  attempt 
merely  to  produce  formulae  which  will  show  approximately  the 
experimental  results  and  therefrom  deduce  the  sum  of  C^  and  C^ 
rather  than  attempt  to  separate  C3  which  will  form  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

The  ordinates  included  between  curves  0  and  H  and  the 
experimental  curve  D  in  diagram  No.  2  represent  the  sums  of  all 
the  losses  above  stated,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  these  losses  are 
expressed  by  the  formula 

(18)  C3  +  C4  =  (E-(Cj  +  C>; 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the  experimental  cost  E  in  small 
engine  and  the  sum  of  the  fixed  costs  C^  and  C^  due  to  filling 
the  cylinder  and  the  performance  of  the  work  (which  difference  is 
represented  by  the  portion  of  the  full  stroke  ordinate  intercepted 
between  the  curves  D  and  6r),  is  to  be  reduced  for  engines  of 
greater  power  by  a  fractional  multiplier  n,  to  cause  a  change  of 
value  corresponding  to  the  change  of  condition.  The  first  step  is 
to  formulate  the  experimental  value  of  E.  The  engine  was  pro- 
vided with  a  lap  valve  and  so  did  not  at  any  time  operate  at 
exactly  full  stroke,  but  the  costs  due  to  full  stroke  are  readily  found 
by  producing  the  curves  A,  B,  C,  D  and  Ey  Diagram  No.  1.  From 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  the  cost  should  be  infinite  with  no 
pressure,  and  the  pressure  infinite  with  no  cost,  so  each  branch 
of  the  curve  sought  should  be  an  asymptote,  and  equation  (4)  of 
the  hyperbola  is  the  natural  one  to  use.  It  iiowever  contains 
but  three  constants,  a,  h  and  d,  but  from  these  the  full  stroke 
results  due  to  curves  J5,  C  and  i?,  corresponding  to  pressures  of 
W,  60  and  80  pounds,  were  used,  since,  as  has  been  stated, 
curves  A  and  E  were  in  portions  incomplete  and  developed  to 
correspond  with  those  first  named.  Making  y^  equal  the  cost 
and  X  the  corresponding  steam  pressure,  and  substituting  in  the 
three  values  named,  we  have 

^hich  will  be  found  to  give  accurately  full  stroke  values  for  the 
cunres  B,  C  and  D,  to  wit :  for  40  pounds  pressure,  a  cost  of  63 
pounds  of  feed  water ;  for  60  pounds  pressure,  55.3  pounds  cost, 
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and  for  80  pounds  pressure,  51  pounds  cost.  For  25  pounds 
pressure  the  calculated  cost  is  74.8  pounds,  and  the  cost  as  plotted 
about  75.5  pounds,  and  for  100  pounds  pressure  the  calculated  coet 
is  48.2  pounds,  and  the  same  as  plotted,  48  pounds.  It  is  probable 
that  the  equation  more  accurately  represents  the  true  values  than 
was  possible  with  the  free  hand  work  necessary  in  extending  the 
curves  last  named. 

It  is  next  required  to  find  the  value  of  n  in  equation  (18).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cylinder  condensation  in  small  engines  is  much 
larger  than  in  large  ones,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  are  increased,  the  interior 
surfaces  do  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  capacities.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  experiments  plotted  on  the  curves  another  series  of 
experiments  also  showed  conclusively  that  there  is  economy  in 
high  speeds  of  revolution,  independent  of  speed  of  piston,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  speed  of  revolution  is  in- 
creased, the  alternations  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder  take  place 
at  more  frequent  intervals,  and  there  is  not  time  during  each  single 
stroke  to  change  the  temperature  of  the  metal  to  as  great  a  depth.* 
The  result  is  that  less  weight  of  metal  is  heated  and  cooled,  and 
the  loss  by  condensation  becomes  correspondingly  less.  Higher 
speeds  of  revolution  of  an  engine  with  cylinder  of  the  same  size, 
but  otherwise  operated  under  like  conditions,  cause  an  increase  of 
power ;  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  with  like  condi- 
tions otherwise,  causes  also  an  increase  in  power.  The  comparison 
of  various  experiments  shows  that  the  cylinder  condensation  re- 
duces as  the  power  is  increased  either  by  increased  speed  of  revo- 
lution or  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder  (at  least  when 
cylinders  of  substantially  milar  proportions  are  considered). 
This  deduction  is  made  the  basis  of  formulating  the  value  of  n  in 
equation  (18).  For  the  small  engine  n  would  necessarily  equal 
unity  to  produce  the  experimental  results  for  8.27  horse  power, 
and  this  value  was  compared  with  n  =  0.1843,  deduced  for  78.8 
hoi-se  power  developed  under  similar  conditions  of  pressure  and 
expansion  in  experiments  nade  with  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine 
at  the  American  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  in  the 
year  1869.  The  equation  obtained  gives  results  corresponding 
well  with  experiments  made  a£  the  same  time  on  a  Harris-Corliss 
engine  and  those  made  in  the  following  year  with  a  Porter- Allen 

♦  See  Topical  Discussions,  page  875,  Vol.  VII.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  where  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  is  given. 
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engine  developing  80  horse  power,  under  the  directions  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Prof.  Thurston  was  chairman.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  the  multipliers  can  never  be  minus  or  less  than  0, 
bat  may  increase  as  the  size  of  the  engines  diminish.  By  substi- 
tuting the  special  values  above  stated  in  equation  (4)  with  d  =  0^ 
there  results 

,Q^,  17.081 

(20)  n  =  j,^  ^3  33^ 

which  will  be  found  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  referred  to. 

The  value  of  S^  expressing  the  saving  in  cost  due  to  expansion 
and  the  only  remaining  quantity  in  equation  (5),  has  been  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

Comparing  the  general  direction  and  position  of  the  various 
curves  with  D,  or  that  corresponding  to  80  pounds,  and  the  curve 
D  again  in  No.  2,  with  the  calculated  curves,  G  and  H,  we  find 
that  the  experimental  curves  are  practically  parallel  with  each 
other  up  to  the  points  of  inflection  and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
calculated  curves.  In  other  words,  that  the  relations  between 
the  experimental  curves  at  diflferent  points  of  cut-oflF  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  constant  arithmetical  differences,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence between  results  shown  by  any  pai*ticular  curve  and  the  cal- 
culated results  for  the  same  pressures  and  points  of  cut-off  would 
somewhat  increase  as  the  expansion  increased  up  to  the  points  of 
inflection.  The  parallelism  of  the  curves  makes  it  possible  to  use 
a  simple  formula  to  show  the  saving  due  to  expansion,  appUcable 
between  the  limits  of  full  stroke  in  one  direction  and  the  points  of 
inflection  in  the  other.  A  complete  formula  which  would  be 
appUcable  to  both  sides  of  tlie  miiiimum  would  require  a  series  of 
operations  similar  to  those  by  wWieh  the  curves  G  and  H  were 
determined.  In  developing  the  curves  last  named  a  cylinder  was 
assxuued  with  the  volume  required  to  develop  one  horse  power  at 
the  pressure  and  point  of  cut-off  considered,  based,  of  course,  on 
the  work  done  during  the  admission  of  the  steam  and  that  done 
during  free  expansion,  and  the  costiwas  made  up  from  the  weight 
of  steam  required  to  fill  the  cylinder  to  the  point  of  cut-off  and 
that  required  to  supply  the  heat  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  work ;  a  clearance  of  one-twentieth  of  the  displacement  with- 
out cushion  having  been  Ci»nsidered,  in  developing  curve  G  and 
curve  Hy  showing  the  results  for  no  clearance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  experimental  curves  nearly  to  the 
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points  of  inflection  are  practically  straight  lines  as  well  as  parallel, 
so  the  result  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  compared  with  that  at  full 
stroke  for  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  general  conditions  can 
be  closely  expressed  by  the  formula  of  a  straight  line  equation  (2) 
with  rf  =  0,  as  follows : 

(21)  S  =  22  (1  -  c)  (^^^"^  a^a  1°"- /=V  "  ^) 

The  minimum  value  of  h  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that 
it  is  not  economical  to  continue  the  expansion  so  that  the  pressure 
will  fall  below  say  3  pounds,  which  would  at  least  be  necessary  to 
equilibriate  the  back  pressure  on  the  piston  and  the  resistance  of 
the  engine  itself  so  the  minimum  value  of  h  or 


(22)   h„u».  =  l- 


18      _p-3 


p  +  15      p  +  15 

By  comparison  of  experimental  data  it  is  also  found  that 
(23)     h  =  0.64  approximately  for  engines  cutting  oflF  with  main 
valve. 

A  complete  formula  for  the  value  of  C,  equation  (5),  may  be  con- 
structed by  substituting  in  the  values  of  the  several  terms,  but  it 
will  be  simpler  to  make  the  substitutions  in  the  aritlimetical  solu- 
tion. The  formula  may  be  illustrated  by  applying  the  same  to  the 
conditions  of  the  trial  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine  previously 
referred  to.  The  steam  pressure  being  80  lbs.  by  (16a)  Ci=38.56. 
Adding  Cg-S,  Ci-f  08=41.56.  For  pressure  named  E(eq.  [19])  = 
51,  and  for  78.8  II  Pby  (eq.  [18])n=0.1843.  E-(Ci4-C2)=9.44.  and 
n  times  this  gives  1.74  as  the  value  of  the  losses  C8  +  C4  (eq.  [18])  on 
basis  assumed,  which  added  to  Ci  +  Cg  gives  for  full  stroke  cost 
Ci  +  C2+C8+C|= 43.30.  The  cut  oflf  in  this  case  being  at  0.19 
stroke  1— c=0.81.  The  minimum  value  by  (22)  by  a  coincidence 
also  equals  0.81  in  this  case,  so  from  (21)  6^=17.82,  which  sub- 
tracted from  the  full  stroke  cost  above  gives  0=25.48,  which  is  the 
reported  cost.  The  curve  for  this  engine  would  therefore  fall 
somewhat  below  the  curve  F  (No.  2),  and  fixing  in  mind  the  value 
43.3  at  fuU  stroke  and  25.5  at  two-tenths  stroke  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  various  operations  accomplished  with  the  formula. 
We  have  reached  the  cost  due  to  expansion  by  first  finding  the 
fuU  stroke  cost  under  two  conditions,  viz. :  the  experimental  one, 
as  shown  by  curve  I),  and  the  calculated  one,  as  shown  by  curve 
H.  The  saving  by  expansion  has  been  deduced  by  assuming  that 
the  difference  in  cost  is  constant  throughout  the  stroke,  and  repre- 
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Rented  practically  by  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  apparently 
straight  portion  of  D,  which  practice  has  shown  to  be  substantially 
correct.  This  locates  the  cost  for  0.19  cut-oflF  at  25.5  lbs.,  as  shown 
by  expenDient,  and  the  chances  for  further  saving  are  shown  by  the 
position  of  this  value  above  the  curve  G^  in  which  the  calculated 
Take  is  22  lbs.  In  no  way  can  the  saving  be  brought  down  as 
low  as  22  lbs.,  but  with  engines  very  well  constructed,  having  clear- 
ances less  than  the  ^  assumed  and  careful  provisions  to  save  heat, 
that  minimum  can  be  more  closely  approximated.  The  HaiTis- 
Corliss  engine  did  not  on  the  trials  named  do  quite  as  well  as  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine.  The  Porter- Allen  engine  the  next  year 
gave  a  trifle  better  result  than  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine  with 
lower  steam  pressure,  but  the  steam  was  slightly  superheated. 

The  Hoadley  engine  tested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member, 
developed  with  a  steam  pressure  of  125  lbs.  80.3  II  P  at  a  cost  of 
25.6  lbs.  of  feed  water,  or  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  cost  in 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine,  although  the  steam  was  distributed 
entirely  with  the  main  valve.  On  applying  the  formula,  however, 
it  shows  that  the  cost  should  have  been  but  20.72  lbs.  for  a  mini* 
mum  value  of  1— c=0.86,  on  account  of  the  high  steam  pressure. 
This  result  would  probably  be  reached  in  small  engines  running 
at  high  speeds  if  the  distribution  of  steam  could  be  made  as  per- 
fect as  in  larger  engines.  We  shall  certainly  watch  with  interest 
the  work  that  Mr.  Porter  has  now  in  hand  to  try  and  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  high  speed  engines  as 
now  made  are  practically  of  the  type  of  the  Iloadley  engine 
tested  The  steam  is  distributed  with  a  single  lap  valve,  requiring 
for  high  expansions  considerable  wire-drawing,  early  exhaust  and 
early  compression,  all  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
governing  the  engine  quickly,  but  at  the  same  time  requiring  the 
use  of  a  cyUnder  for  the  same  work  larger  than  would  be  neces- 
sary with  an  indicator  diagram  of  the  typical  form  for  a  slow  run- 
ning engine.  The  probable  cost  may  be  determined  from  formula 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hoadley  experiments  by  making  A =0.64  as  in 
equation  (23),  thus  considering  that  the  defects  in  the  distribution 
of  steam,  &c.,  practically  limit  the  eflfective  value  of  the  expansion. 
The  probable  performance  of  ordinary  engines  not  well  adapted  for 
securing  economy  of  steam  by  expansion  may  also  be  approxi- 
mated by  using  substantially  the  same  value  of  A.  Such  engines 
do  not  show  a  gain  in  expansion  up  to  the  limit  expressed  by  the 
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minimam  value  of  h,  equation  (22),  but  the  cost  appears  to  remab 
substantially  the  same  for  a  range  of  from  about  2^  to  4  expan- 
sions. When  the  proper  grade  of  expansion  is  exceeded  in  any 
case  the  costs  increase  rapidly,  as  shown  by  all  the  curves ;  so  it  is 
important  in  proportioning  an  engine  not  to  get  it  too  large  for  the 
work,  as  has  been  previously  explained. 

It  will  be  found  generally  that  the  costs  will  be  higher  than  those 
given  by  the  formida  on  account  of  various  imperfections  which 
creep  into  the  operation  of  engines  operating  regularly  under  prac- 
tical conditions  which  can  be  more  carefully  looked  out  for  and 
avoided  in  running  an  engine  merely  to  secure  experimental 
results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  headings : 


10 


POUNDS  OP  WATER  PER  INDICATED  HORSE  POWER  PER  HOUR. 


Engine  of  proper  size  to  develop  100  H.  P.    P  =  100. 


2^^ 


E 


25 

40 
60 
80 
100 
125 
150 
200 
800 
400 
600 


74.80 
62.99 
56. SO 
51.00 
48.26 
45.96 
44.38 
42.85 
40.25 
89.17 
88.52 


Required  to  All 

Cylinder. 

5 

B» 

5 

>^ 

¥ 

i 

< 

c, 

Cja 

57.75 

57.75 

47.44 

47.25 

41.99 

41.49 

89.83 

88.56 



36.32 

85.24 

34.19 

82.79 

81.21 

80.28 

29.66 

Ii 


Calc'd 


2.63 
2.61 
2.60 
2..^8 
2.57 
2.50 
9.55 
2.58 
2.61 
2.49 
2.47 


1 

0 

^ 

00 

0 

e< 

2 

d 

goo 

g 

o    . 

g 

6 

« 

9  S 

1 

'hi 

^ 

5 

n 

I 

1 

1 

£ 

•3 

h 

0 

1 

c,+ 

8  for 

C 

C4 

h  mill.' 

,-e=, 

1-C=0.4 





2.16 

8.80 

69.54 

58.74 

1.97 

14.81 

1  61.88 

48.03 

1.68 

16.72  , 

1  45.77 

36.97 

1.48 

17.82  1 

1  49.62 

88.82 

1.41 

18.57  : 

1  40.30 

81.50 

1.22 

19.16 

1  89.02  . 

80.22 

1.15 

19.60 

.^.89 

29.09 

1.05 

20.15 

36.37 

27.57 

0.98 

20.75 

84.:t) 

25.90 

0.96 

21.03 

38.73 

24.93 

0.96 

21.28 

33.06 

24.28 

•s 

I 


? 


c  c 

l-c=0.iX)l-c=hJDln 


80.87 
»7.«2 
24.90 
28.62 
22.49 
20.97 
19.30 
18.33 
17.68 


50.44 
87.02 
29.06 
24.80 
21.73 
19.86 
18.29 
16.22 
18.96 
12.70 
11.86 


The  table  shows  that  economy  should  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
high  steam  pressures  in  non-condensing  engines  equal  to  that  ob- 
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tained  at  somewhat  lower  pressures  with  condensiDg  engines.  It 
would  undoubtedly,  however,  require  the  use  of  compound,  triple 
compound,  and  possibly  quadruple  compound  engines,  to  secure 
results  approximately  as  low  as  the  better  ones  shown,  and  it  will 
probably  be  more  economical  in  all  cases  to  limit  the  expansion 
in  any  one  cyUnder  of  a  compound  engine  to  2J^  times.  There 
may  be  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  results  computed  for  press- 
ures as  high  as  300  to  500  pounds  based  on  experiments  carried 
only  to  100  pounds.  The  formulse  have,  however,  been  so  devel- 
oped that  the  error  can  not  be  very  great.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  quantity  C^,  col.  4,  is  actually  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  filling  with  steam  a  cylinder  of  sufficient  size  to  develop 
1  horse  power  at  full  stroke,  so  the  sum  of  this  and  the  quantity 
in  col.  5  representing  the  water  condensed  in  the  performance  of 
mechanical  work  lays  a  foundation  for  the  full  stroke  cost  which 
is  absolutely  accurate  for  the  particular  conditions  assumed,  and 
approximately  so  for  probable  conditions.  It  is  only  the  quantity 
E,  col.  2,  which  is  computed  from  a  formula  based  on  experiments 
from  40  to  80  pounds,  and  checked  by  experiments  from  25  to  100, 
and  this  is  only  used  to  determine  the  probable  losses  due  to  cyl- 
inder condensation,  etc.,  by  comparison  with  the  calculated  values 
or  the  sums  of  quantities  in  cols.  4  and  5. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  general  methods  adopted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  formulae  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  plotting 
the  results  of  experiments  of  various  kinds,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  particular  subject  will  find  it  a  profitable  study  to 
repeat  in  detail  the  various  operations  which  have  here  necessarily 
been  enumerated  briefly,  ascertaining,  if  thought  best,  the  varia- 
tion which  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  formula  of  curves  more 
closely  fitting  some  of  the  experimental  conditions.  For  instance, 
using  a  formula  based  on  the  principles  by  which  the  theoretical 
curves  0  and  H  were  determined,  as  previously  explained,  to  as- 
certain the  relative  costs  at  different  degrees  of  expansion,  instead 
of  the  simple  equation  of  a  straight  line.  The  influence  of  clear- 
ance spaces  on  the  result  can  also  be  more  elaborately  consid- 
ered. The  probable  errors  are,  however,  so  limited  by  the  experi- 
mental values  on  one  side  and  the  calculated  results  on  the  other, 
that  more  elaborate  equations  will  only  be  warranted  in  ascertain- 
ing the  results  due  to  superheating,  compounding,  or  other  means 
for  producing  unusual  economies.  We  again  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  opportunity  for  further  economies  is  represented  by 
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the  narrow  space  which  would  be  indosed  between  the  curve  G 
(No.  2,  Fig.  34),  and  a  curve  below  F  passing  through  43.3  cost  at 
full  stroke  and  25.5  cost  for  ^q-  cut  off;  the  specific  costs  applying  to 
a  steam  pressure  of  80  pounds,  and  the  differences,  represented  by 
the  narrow  space,  to  all  customary  pressures.  If  in  the  end  others 
find,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer,  that  curves  of  the 
simpler  form,  substantially  representing  experimental  values 
Avitbin  the  limits  of  observation,  are,  on  the  whole,  practically  as 
correct  and  far  more  serviceable  than  more  elaborate  ones,  still  it 
is  believed  that  the  subject  will  be  found  so  interesting  as  to  fur- 
nish ample  compensation  for  the  labor  involved. 

The  recorded  attempts  at  economy  by  compounding  high  speed 
non-condensing  eugines,  appear  only  to  have  brought  the  cost  of 
the  power  nearly  down  to  that  of  the  better  class  of  automatic 
cut-off  engines  operated  at  moderate  speeds,  but  the  expense 
of  compounding  high  speed  engines  is  apparently  waiTanted, 
as  such  results  are  better  than  can  be  obtained  with  single 
engines  in  which  the  steam  is  distributed  with  customary  valve 
gear. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Jds,  E,  Denton, — The  water  consumption  curves,  upo 
which  Mr.  Emery^bases  his  interesting  paper,  have,  through  Prof. 
Trowbridge's  publication,  been  to  me  a  source  of  reference  for  sev- 
eral years.  They  afford  data  regarding  that  vitally  important  factor 
of  a  theoretical  calculation  of  steam  consumption, — the  percentage 
of  cylinder  condensation, — which  undoubtedly  warrants  their  nee 
as  a  basis  of  formulae  such  as  are  elaborated  in  the  paper. 

As  a  student  of  experimental  steam  data,  I  am  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  fact  that  the  actual  observations  which  the  water 
curves  represent  are  withheld  from  publication.  Discrepancies 
between  the  results  of  theoretical  dednctions  from  the  curves  and 
future  experimental  data  from  other  engines,  require  for  their 
intelligent  discussion,  that  the  probable  experimental  error  of  the 
observations  be  known ;  and  the  appearance  on  the  chart  of  tl  e 
separate  observations  would  be  the  simplest  way  of  providing  this 
information.  I  have  also  met  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  cushion,  point  of  release,  amount  of  wire-drawing  and 
speed  of  revolution  which  prevailed  during  the  production  of  the 
data  of  these  water  curves. 

No  information  on  any  of  these  details  is  given  in  the  paper,  and 
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I  slionld  be  glad  if  Mr.  Emery  would  contribute  them  to  the  pres- 
ent representation  of  one  of  the  most  complete  series  of  steam  tests 
on  record.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  there  might  be  added 
one  or  two  definite  examples,  of  the  actual  data  upon  which  are 
based  such  broad  statements  as  that  regarding  the  loss  of  economy 
bj  the  use  of  a  condenser  on  small  engines  (see  top  of  page  6),  and 
regarding  the  saving  due  to  increase  of  speed  of  revolution  (page 
16).  Both  of  these  points  are  of  quite  equal  importance,  scientific- 
ally, with  the  question  of  steam  consumption  at  variable  cut-offs 
and  pressures. 

The  author's  general  reference  to  these  two  points  is  quite  war- 
rantable in  view  of  his  active  connection  with  the  investigations ; 
yet  to  ghow  how  little  increase  of  speed  does  produce  a  sensible 
saving  in  steam  consumption,  and  whether  any  considerable  range 
of  speeds  was  tried,  and  whether  the  loss  due  to  the  use  of  a  con- 
denser was  confined  to  any  particular  pressure  or  speed — would  be 
an  addition  to  our  knowledge  greatly  desired.  It  is  quite  an  open 
question  to-day,  among  those  having  less  experience  than  Mr. 
Emery,  whether  there  is  any  appreciable  gain  in  economy  due  to 
increase  of  speed  above  a  very  moderate  number  of  revolutions — 
about  30  for  engines  of  about  5-foot  cylinder  capacity  and  some 
greater  number  for  smaller  engines,  now  unknown,  but  which 
might  be  settled  by  the  citation  of  a  feW  examples  from  the  series 
of  tests  referred  to  (page  16). 

Regarding*  the  non-saving  effect  of  a  condenser,  one  of  the 
curves  on  the  plate,  which  I  append  to  this  discussion,  shows  that 
at  90  lbs.  gauge  pressure  and  about  284  revolutions  per  minute,  a 
7"  X  14"  Buckeye  engine  certainly  derives  increased  economy  by 
the  use  of  a  vacuum  of  about  16  inches  of  mercury.  A  word  from 
Mr.  Emery,  but  better  a  sample  of  the  results  referred  to  at  top 
of  page  6,  will  enable  me  to  know  whether  my  experiments  covered 
conditions  so  far  different  from  Mr.  Emery's  that  our  results  are 
possibly  compatible.  In  making  the  experiments  with  the  Buck- 
eye engine,  the  load  was  principally  that  due  a  dynamo,  running 
into  a  very  large  rheostat  whose  temperature  maintained  itself 
constant  by  radiation  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  load  was 
under  complete  control  indefinitely.  The  condensing  tests  were 
made  always  by  causing  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser  suddenly,  with- 
out stopping  or  interfering  with  the  engine,  the  vacuum  being 
already  formed  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to  the  condenser  by  an 
independent  air  pump,  and  the  proper  valves  being  manipulated  so 
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as  Bimuitaneously  to  connect  the  condenser  with  the  contiguoujB  ' 
chamber  and  close  it  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  condenser  was  of  the  surface  form,  and  the  exhaust  steam 
was  sent  through  it,  both  for  the  condensing  and  non-condensing 
tests,  the  liquefied  steam  being  weighed  on  platform  scales.  The 
duration  of  the  tests  was  from  30  to  60  minutes;  but  weighings 
were  made  every  five  minutes,  to  prove  that  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion was  uniform. 

The  change  from  non-condensing  to  condensing  was  made  in  less 
than  30  seconds,  and  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  changed  so 
quickly,  that,  after  the  first  5  minute  interval,  that  rate  was  uniform. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  water  record  : 

I  cut-off ;  270  revolutions  ;  boiler  pressure,  90  lbs.  Load  :  West- 
inghouse  dynamo,  30  amperes  and  shop  shafting. 


.  Water  per 

5  Minutes. 

No.  of 

6  Minute 

Remarks. 

Interval. 

Non-con- 
deneing. 

Condensing. 

0 

0 

0 

Temp,  condensed  steam,  140**  F. 

1 

122 

104 

Outlet  condensing  water,  120**. 

2 

121 

loa 

Inlet  condensing  water,  78". 

8 

117 

102 

Condensing  water,  6  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 

4 

118 

99 

Vaporization  from  barrel  per  hour,  8  lbs. 

5 

116 

lOOi 

6 

ll7i 

97 

7 

118 

98 

8 

116 

100 

9 

118 

10 

119 

11 

118- 

. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  5  minute  weighings  are  onlj 
intended  as  checks  to  assure  us  of  the  practically  uniform  con- 
dition of  the  whole  system.  The  water  vkn  continuously  into  one 
weighing  tank  until  about  400  lbs.  were  accumulated,  when  the 
stream  was  switched  into  another  weighing  barrel,  thus  allowing 
the  first  barrel  to  be  weighed  at  leisure.  Consequently  discrepan- 
cies in  the  5  minute  readings  are  reduced  in  the  final  result  to 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  recorded. 

By  careful  attention,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  con- 
tinuous 5  minute  weighings  which  are  very  accurate,  even  taken 
individually. 

For  example,  the  following  are  three  sets  of  weighings  under 
difEerent  conditions. 
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NON-CONDKNBIKO. 

No.  of 
SMioate 
Inlenals. 

Throttling 

90  to  16  lbs. 

Set  I. 

l*oa»ds. 

Throttling 
90  to  20  lbs. 

Set  n.   . 

Pounds. 

Some  Load 
Antomaiic 
Qovernor. 

Set  in. 

Poand*. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

83 
•     81 
82 
80 
30i 
81i 

38i 

m 

85 
85i 
85 
85 

80 

80 

80 

80i 

29i 

80 

Engine  not  Stopped  between  I 
and  II,  aud  onlj  for  8  minutes  to 
anclamp  governor  between  II  and 
III. 

Superheating  in  ^team  chest  for 
I  and  II,  about  17  degrees. 

Dnder  the  method  described  above  there  is  for  each  non-con- 
densing test  a  companion  condensing  test  at  so  nearly  the  same 
useful  load  that  the  cut-oflE  is  always  a  little  shorter  for  the  con- 
densing test  than  for  the  non-condensing  test ;  and  it  so  appears 
upon  the  plate,  which  gives  the  curves  of  consumption  per  indi- 
cated horse  power  for  6^  clearance. 

Several  theoretical  curves  for  zero  clearance  are  also  given. 
These  are  calculated  for  a  Mariotte  expansion  curve,  assuming  no 
CQshiou  and  release  at  100^  of  stroke. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  condensing  tests  invariably  show 
more  economy,  both  for  automatic  cut-off  action  and  throttling. 
In  the  throttling  tests  a  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  stationary 
part  of  the  steam  chest  and  another  in  the  steam  pipe,  so  that  the 
superheating  due  to  wire-drawing  was  determined  as  indicated  on 
the  plate.  The  steam  contained  about  5^  of  water  at  its  entrance 
to  the  steam  chest,  due  to  the  radiation  from  the  steam  pipe,  as  a 
thermometer  at  the  boiler  proved  the  steam  to  be  about  6"*  super- 
heated  at  that  point. 

The  loss  due  to  throttling  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  considerable 
amount,  as  shown  quite  conclusively  to  my  mind  by  tests  made 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  J.  0.  Hoadley;  but  as  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  faith  expressed  at  the  present  time  in  the  ability 
of  throttling  regulation  to  compete  with  cut-off  regulation,  I  have 
made  these  few  throttling  tests  to  reinforce  Mr.  Hoadley's  data. 
The  latter*  are  plotted  upon  the  plate,  but  are  not  connected  by  a 

*I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodbury  for  the  results  of  Mr. 
Hoadley's  tests. 
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curve.  The  plate  also  exhibits  the  results  of  Prof.  Peabody's  tests 
on  the  Porter-Allen  and  Corliss  engines  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  There  is  also  shown  the  consumption 
curve  for  90  lbs.  pressure  given  in  Mr.  Emery's  paper.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Buckeye  engine  was  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  and  90  lbs.  of  steam  acting  on  the 
crank  end  of  the  piston,  and  the  forward  cylinder  head  removed, 
no  leak  past  the  piston  rings  could  be  detected ;  but  there  was  a 
slight  leak  through  the  forward  inlet  port. 

2.  With  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  and  either  inlet- valve  open  so 
that  steam  at  90  lbs.  pressure  could  run  into  one  end  of  the  cylin- 
der and  blow  out  through  the  indicator  hole  at  that  end — when  the 
cut-off  eccentric  was  pulled  around  by  hand  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
entrance  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  the  blow  at  the  indicator  cock 
entirely  ceased. 

3.  With  the  steam  chest  cover  removed,  and  the  valve  at  its 
middle  position,  90  lbs.  of  steam  through  the  open  throttle  valve, 
showed  itself  nowhere  except  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  forward 
end  of  the  exhaust  or  main  valve.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
slight  blow  of  steam.  An  examination  of  the  valve  surfaces  found 
them  smooth  and  polished  except  at  the  leaky  comer,  where  there 
were  a  few  scratches. 

4.  Under  the  conditions  last  described,  but  with  the  steam  chest 
cover  on,  the  accumulation  of  steam  in  the  condenser  for  one  hour  was 
determined  to  be  35  lbs.  I  believe  that  this  leakage  is  greater  than 
what  occurs  in  the  actual  running  of  the  engine,  on  two  accounts : 

Ist.  As  the  engine  cooled  off  during  the  hour  of  time  that  the 
leakage  was  accumulating  in  the  condenser,  the  rate  of  leakage 
increased,  because  of  the  increased  percentage  of  water  in  the  steam 
chest. 

^  2d.  When  the  valve  is  in  rapid  motion,  the  leakage  through  any 
small  opening  is  either  much  reduced  or  entirely  annulled. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  regard  the  condition  of  the  Buckeye 
engine  slb  practically  perfect  regarding  leakage,  and  tlie  excellent 
economy  shown  by  the  non-condensing  5  fi  clearance  curve 
of  consumption  on  the  plate  certainly  confirms  this  view.  Prof. 
Peabody  assures  me  that  the  valves  of  the  Porter-Allen  and  Cor- 
liss engines,  tested  by  him,  were  also  tight,  as  were  Mr.  Hoadley's 
engines.* 

*  The  latter  had  10  %  clearance,  but  compressed  to  from  half  to  full  boiler 
prestfure. 
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In  the  light  of  the  several  carves  on  the  plate,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  any  ground  for  the  support  of  the  view  that  the  Buckeye  engine, 
on  account  of  its  steam  chest  being  immersed  in  wet  steam,  is 
necessarily  of  inferior  economy  to  engines  in  which  the  steam  chest 
is  stationary  and  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  atmosphere.  There 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  believe  that  the  wetness  of  the 
exhaust  steam  does  not  increase  the  rate  of  conduction  through  the 
sorfaces  of  the  main  valve  sufficiently  at  most  to  more  than  neu- 
tralize the  advantage  in  conduction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  live  steam  inside  the  valve  and  the 
exhaust  steam  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  live  steam 
ind  the  atmosphere  to  which  four  out  of  live  of  the  surfaces  of  a 
stationary  rectangular  steam  chest  would  be  exposed,  whereas 
there  is  only  one  such  surface  in  the  case  of  the  Buckeye 
engine. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
experimental  curves,  the  formulae  of  density  in  terms  of  the  i^ths 
power  of  the  pressure  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to 
that  subject.  Also,  the  formula  for  E^  which  expresses  the  experi- 
mental water  consumption  for  full  stroke  cut-off,  is  a  very  acceptable 
method  of  combining  these  particular  curves.  But  the  method  of 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  expansion  by  proposing  that  the  consump- 
tion curve  at  all  pressures  is  a  straight  line  of  constant  inclination, 
equal  to  22  in  100,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  this  inclination 
will  vary  with  different  engines  in  a  manner  determinable  only  by 
experiment.  For  example,  the  7  x  14  Buckeye  engine  consump- 
tion curve  has  but  about  one-half  this  inclination. 

If  we  are  to  determine  the  special  inclination  by  experiment 
for  each  engine^  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  best  use  of  the 
experimental  curves  is  not  to  simply  give  us  a  table  of  values  of 
the  per  cent  of  water  unaccounted  for  by  the  indicator,  which  may 
be  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  ordinary  calculation  of  steam  con- 
sumption. It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the 
water  consumption  of  any  engine  from  data  from  another  size  of 
engine  within  2  pounds,  in  view  of  the  apparently  infinite  number 
of  conditions  upon  which  the  cylinder  condensation  depends. 
There  is,  however,  one  deduction  which  seems  to  follow  theory  with 
satisfactory  accuracy  in  all  non-condensing  engines,  viz.:  the  point 
of  most  economical  cut-off. 

The  following  table  shows  this  agreement  for  the  case  of  Mr. 
Emery's  curves.    Column  3,  calculated  for  17  lbs.  back  pressure. 
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would  average  abont  as  moch  greater  than  colamn  4  as  it  is  now 
below  the  latter. 

The  law  which  here  asserts  itself  represents  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  boiler  pressure,  which 
never  fails  to  exert  an  effect  proportional  to  theoretical  forecast,  in 
all  varieties  of  steam  engines  under  all  practical  conditions. 

There  is  one  thermodynamic  point  that  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  and  that  is  regarding  the  estimation  of  the  cost  C^  As 
Mr.  Emery  states  that  he  expects  a  dispute  on  this  point,  I  will  not 
disappoint  him.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  necessary  to  differ 
with  Mr.  Isherwood's  method  of  estimating  the  value  C»  if  it  is 
estimated  at  all,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  estimating 
its  value  anyway.    I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any. 

Table  showing  ratios  of  expansion  for  maximum  economy,  when 
clearance  is  five  per  cent.   Engine,  non-condensing ;  Mariotte  curve. 


Gauge  |*re6- 
snre. 

Ratio  of 
Expansion 

r. 
Maximam 
Economy. 

Equivalent 

cntoff. 
5  percent, 
clearance. 

Cnt-offs  of 
Emery^s 
Carves  for 
Mazlmam 
Economy. 

Terminal  Presanres. 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Cttt-oir  for 
Maximum 

clearance  =0. 

Ibf .  per  Bq.  in. 

By  Formula. 

By  Curves. 

25 
40 
60 
80 
100 

2.5 
3.8 
4.2 
5.0 
5.8 

0.87 
0.27 
0.30 
0.16 
0.18 

0.80 
0.27 
0.22 
0,19 
0.17 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

18 
17 
19 
22 
25 

0.87 
0.27 
0.20 
0.16 
0.18 

Formula  for  ratio,  r  = 


1  +  ^ 


14.7 
-Pi 


when 


compression   is  zero. 


+  0 


c  =  clearance  as  a  fraction  of  piston  displacement, 
jr)j=  absolute  initial  pressure  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 
^8=       "         back         "         "        «  " 
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Also,  the  reference  to  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Barrus  on  the  Dix- 
well  engine  does  not  seem  to  me  any  proof  of  the  error  of  Mr.  Ish- 
erwood's  position,  and  with  8;<  possible  error  of  the  heat  in  the  con- 
denser, there  is  very  little  to  be  proved  at  all  by  the  data  to  which 
Mr.  Emery  refers. 

Mr.  Barms  found  that  steam  at  60  lbs.  pressure  absolute  expand- 
ing to  double  its  volume  in  an  engine  lost  64  thermal  units  per 
pound  more  than  steam  which  did  no  work.  Therefore  the  area  (Fig. 
94)  ABCDE={p^xBC)  -hpixBC  log  2-14.7 x  144 x^JE  Cal- 
eolation  gives  AB CD  =  about  70,000  ft.  lbs.  and  64  x  772  =  about 
50,000,  and  an  error  of  S^  in  the  total  heat  determination  might 
make  this  eitlier  25,000  or  75,000.  I  append  an  illustration  and 
argument  to  sustain  my  criticism  of  the  cost  Ci- 

Let  a  boiler,  Fig.  92,  contain  a  mass  of  water,  A,  and  of  steam,  B, 
at  100  lbs.  pressure  above  zero. 

Let  a  piston,  (7,  form  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  boiler. 

Bg.  98. 


Let  the  area  of  the  piston  be  30.8  square  inches,  so  that  a  resistance 
of  3,080  lbs.  is  required  to  hold  the  piston  in  place.  Let  this  resist- 
ance be  opposed  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  pump  piston,  2?,  which 
is  subjected  to  a  head  of  water,  H. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  boiler  be  felted  so  as  to  be  without  loss  of 
heat.  Let  the  lower  half  of  the  boiler  have  its  covering  removable, 
w  that  it  can  be  immersed  in   a  reservoir  of  hot  oil  of  sufficient 
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capacity  to  cause  the  evolution  of  steam  desenbed  below.  Let  F 
be  a  calorimeter  and  «/a  feed  pump.  We  then  have  i  C  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  piston  of  a  non-expansive,  non-condensing  steam 
engine. 

EXPEBIMENT  I. 

Immerse  the  boiler  in  the  oil  bath  to  the  line  oa,  and  open  the 
cock  O^  so  that  steam  may  flow  through  it  to  the  calorimeter,  F^ 
without  altering  the  pressure  in  ^y  and  simultaneously  let  water 
at  32°  be  introduced  at  Ky  by  the  pump  «/,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
weight  of  steam  flowing  out  at  G. 

When  -jV  pound  of  condensed  steam  has  collected  in  the  flask 
fy  close  G^  and  simultaneously  withdraw  E^  and  restore  the  cov- 
ering to  A. 

There  will  have  disappeared  from  E^  Q  British  thermal  units. 
There  will  be  collected  in^,  Qi  British  thermal  units  over  the  amount 
represented  by  the  initial  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  There 
will  be  q  thermal  units  remaining  in  the  ^  lb.  of  condensed 
steam  mf  reckoned  above  the  32**  Fahrenheit.  Since  the  heat 
contents  of  the  boiler  are  unchanged  it  must  follow  that 

Q=Qi-hq.* 

And  since  the  calorimeter  E  represents  Regnault's  arrangement 
for  determining  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam,  it  must 
follow  that  Qi-h  q  will  be  119.19  British  thermal  units  as  per 
Kegnault's  table. 

Experiment  II. 

Replace  the  bath  Esmd  let  the  pressure  in  B  increase  an  infi- 
nitely small  amount  above  100  lbs.,  thereby  forcing  the  piston  C 
upward  to  C — ^a  distance  of  2  feet,  the  pump  J  supplying  water 
as  in  Experiment  I.    Let  the  bath  ^be  then  withdrawn. 

To  fill  the  increased  space  in  B  caused  by  the  movement  of  C 
will  require  that  -jV  of  a  pound  of  water  shall  have  been  evaporated 
into  steam.  There  will  be  precisely  the  same  expenditure  of  heat 
from  Ej  viz.  119.19  British  thermal  units,  but  there  will  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  outside  of  B  such  portion  of  this  heat  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  the  area  of  (7  x  100  lbs.  x  the  two  feet  of 
travel  of  C. 

This  work  2  x  100  x  30.8  =  6,160  foot  pounds  will  have  been 

*  This  neglects  the  work  done  by  the  pump,  J,  which  being  but  ^  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  of  evaporation,  is  not  a  necensarj  element  of  the  discossion. 
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expended  against  the  atmosphere  and  the  Iiead  of  water  H^  so  that 

if  the  steam  in  the  2  ft.  of  space  helow  C  be  shut  otf  from  eonnec- 

tiou  with  the  space  Bj  and  could  all  be  run  into  the  calorimeter 

F^  through  the  cocks  d  and  Cj  the  heat  collected  in  i^and  f  would 

k.iiQiA      2x100x30.8^...,^,  ,       .^ 

be  119.19 ==^ British  thermal  units. 

Now,  80.8  sq.  inches  is  0.214  sq.  feet,  and  2  x  0.214  sq.  feet  is 
the  volume  of  -^  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  100  lbs.  pressure  per 
sqnare  inch.  Hence  the  group  of  figures  2  x  100  x  30.8  may  be 
written. 

100  x  144  X  °.428  =  pressure  of  steam  per  square  foot  times 
Tolarae  of  steam  to  fill  cylinder  C  C  in  cubic  feet. 

Br fC       ' 


^ Atmocpiwre — 14.7  lbs. 

.  Zero  pressure 

Pig.  98. 

If  therefore  ABCD  is  the  indicator  card  of  a  non-condensing 
engine  working  without  expansion,  and  BE  =  pi\h^,  per  sq.ft., 
jBC=  Fi  cubic  feet  and  ^  =  the  total   heat  of  evaporation   by 

Regnault's  tables  for  weight  of  steam  =-|^ . 

Then 

1.  The  useful  work  is  {p^  -  14.7  x  144)  Fi. 

2.  The  cost  of  doing  the  work  is  Q  British  thermal  units. 

3.  The  heat  in  the  steam  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  h  Q  —  jt>iVi, 
in  which  ^1  is  measured  to  absolute  zero. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Emery's  quantity  Ci  should  be  equal  to  Regn^ 
ault's  total  heat,  less  feed  temperature,  and  his  quantity  Cjj.  if  used 
at  all,  should  be  calculated  equal  to  the  total  forward  work,  or  to 
absolnte  vacuum.  That  is,  Ci  should  be  Eegnault's  total  heat,  cal- 
culated from  temperature  of  feed,  and  Ci  is  as  per  Mr.  Isherwood's 
^iew,  but  it  is  not  needed  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
(ft  - 14.7)  F,. 

Experiment  III. 

To  cover  the  case  of  the  Barrus  test  quoted.  Suppose  an  air 
tight  cover  at  C",  Fig.  92,  and  that  the  space  between  C  and  C"  con- 
tained ^  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  100  lb?,  pressure.    Apply  E  as 
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before  and  cause  G  to  rise,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cocks  d  and 
e^  permit  the  steam  between  d  and  C  to  be  exhausted  into  the 
calorimeter.  Then  that  part  of  the  lieat  supplied  by -E*  (119.19 
heat  units),  which  in  Experiment  II.  was  directly  dissipated  against 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  collected  as  heat  in  the  water  of  the  con- 
denser or  calorimeter,  F^  as  in  Mr.  Barrus'  experiment.  Bnt  this 
fact  does  not  deny  the  law  that  the  heat  which  has  been  spent  in 
making  the  upward  stroke  of  piston,  (7,  is^j  V^.  We  temporarily 
collect  a  portion  of  this  'p^  Fi,  equal  to  the  work  of  back  pressure, 
in  a  mass  of  water,  long  enough  to  measure  it,  but  it  is  immedi- 
ately thereafter  dissipated  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  Experiment  11. 

Mr,  W,  M.  Bai*r. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Emery  a  question 
— perhaps  it  lies  outside  of  the  paper — and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
relative  cost  of  power  between  compound  engines  and  triple  expan- 
sion engines;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  econ- 
omy in  making  a  compound  engine  (non-condensing  or  condensing, 
as  you  like)  in  which  the  same  ratio  of  expansion,  beginning,  we 
will  say,  with  150  pounds  of  steam  pressure  and  expanding  down 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  doing  the  work  in  two  cylinders  instead  of 
three.  The  development  of  the  triple  expansion  engine  is  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  conditions  which  cannot  be  entered  into 
here.  In  the  first  place,  the  favorite  type  of  marine  engine  is  a 
three  cylinder  engine;  the  reason  for  the  engine  being  made  with 
three  cylinders  is  separate  and  apart  from  questions  of  economy, 
and  antedates  the  modem  triple  expansion  engine  ;  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  with  three  cylinders  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  motion 
to  the  ship.  The  same  conditions  would  obtain  very  nearly  in  the 
case  of  a  pumping  engine  having  three  cylinders  instead  of  two. 
Now  what  I  cannot  get  at  exactly — because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
comparative  experimental  data  on  the  subject  in  which  the  relative 
eflSciencies  of  the  two  forms  of  engines  are  set  forth,  both  using  the 
same  initial  pressure,  both  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  and  both 
expanding  down  to  the  same  low  pressure — ^is  a  comparison  of  the 
two  types,  the  two  cylinder  and  the  three  cylinder ;  or  to  re-state 
the  question.  Is  the  triple  expansion  under  the  same  range  of  expan- 
sion any  more  economical  in  cost  of  power  than  a  two  cylinder  com- 
pound I  What  I  mean  by  cost  of  power  is  the  amount  of  power 
developed  for  a  given  quantity  of  coal  consumed. 

Mr.  Jerome  Whedock. — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Emery  if 
the  type  of  engine  he  experimented  with  was  similar  to  the  one 
with   which   Prof.  Denton    experimented,   and  also   what   inflo- 
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ence  the  Professor  found  that  steam  jacketing  with  exhaust  steam 
exercised  in  his  experiments. 

Prof,  Denton, — That  was  not  touched  upon,  sir.  I  could  not 
re-bnild  the  engine 

Mr.  C,  E.  Emery, — Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  not  possible  to  answer 
the  various  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Denton  without  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  engine  and  of  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments. He  acknowledges  that  the  engine  was  leaky,  which  fact 
should  vitiate  all  experiments  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  As 
hinted  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  the  Buckeye  engine  used  is  of  peculiar 
oonstrnction,  being  provided  with  a  great  valve  with  the  live  steam 
inside  it  and  surrounded  by  exhaust  steam.  The  method  of  balan- 
cing and  general  constmction  are  such  as  to  invite  leakages  of  suflS- 
eient  amount  to  vitiate  the  results  of  experiments  with  small  con- 
sumptions of  steam,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  relative  changes  of 
temperature  between  the  steam  and  exhaust  under  different  condi- 
tions of  working  may  make  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  valve, 
thereby  varying  the  amount  of  leakage.  The  small  engine  used 
in  the  experiments  by  myself  had  an  ordinary  slide  valve,  which 
was  scraped  carefully  to  its  seat  and  run  until  it  was  absolutely 
tight,  as  proved  by  experiments  again  and  again.  The  cylinder 
ports  were  on  the  side  and  inclined  toward  the  valve,  so  that  every 
drop  of  water  in  the  cylinder  was  carried  out  with  the  exhaust  at 
each  stroke,  a  condition  of  things  secured  in  some  engines  nowa- 
days, but  by  no  means  in  all.  The  piston  was  also  made  tight,  so 
that  its  movements  were  absolute  measurements  of  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  under  the  particular  conditions.  The  results  obtained 
with  the  Buckeye  engine,  constructed  in  the  peculiar  way  it  is,  and 
leaking  when  standing  more  than  sufficient  steam  for  one  horse 
power,  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  the  experiments  from  an 
absolutely  tight  engine  presented  by  myself.  Prof.  Denton's 
experiments  are  interesting,  and  can  properly  be  studied  to  see 
what  changes  take  place  in  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  constructed 
enorine  as  compared  with  that  of  more  ordinary  type.  When  his 
experiments  are  plotted  in  the  same  form  as  those  presented  by 
myself  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disagreement  in  the  general  shape  of 
the  curves  is  not  great.  The  results  substantiate  the  remarks  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  my  paper  (page  20),  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
in  some  cases  remains  substantially  the  same  through  a  large  range 
of  expansion.  8ome  of  the  experiments  show  the  effect  also  of  a 
constant  leak  which  operates  to  greatly  increase  the  relative  cost  of 
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the  power  when  the  amount  of  the  power  is  small.  The  engines 
that  he  experimented  with  developed,  at  the  longer  points  of  cut- 
off, very  much  more  power  than  the  experimental  engine  referred 
to  in  ray  paper,  so  that  the  saving  due  to  increased  power  for  a 
given  amount  of  surface  shown  in  my  formula  applies  to  reduce  the 
relative  cost  of  the  power  under  such  conditions.  This  explanation 
will  also  undoubtedly  largely,  account  for  the  difference  found  in 
the  use  of  a  vacuum.  The  paper  states  that  with  the  low  power 
and  small  engine  used  no  gain  was  found  by  using  a  vacuum. 
With,  however,  the  greater 'cylinder  development  at  low  powers 
and  the  greater  actual  power  developed  at  other  times  iu  the 
Denton  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  back 
pressure  should  make  a  great  difference,  as  shown  by  his  experi- 
ments. It  is  not  possible  to  trace  out  all  the  irregularities  shown 
in  the  experiments  presented  by  Prof.  Denton.  Many  of  them 
must  be  considered  mere  puzzles  due  to  abnormal  conditions.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  general  results  when  the 
variations  in  conditions  provided  for  in  the  formula  are  all  consid- 
ered. A  series  of  f  ortnulae  applicable  to  condensing  engines  would 
not  be  nearly  as  simple  as  those  presented,  but  it  is  understood  that 
we  at  this  time  only  attempted  the  non  condensing  branch  of  the 
subject  We  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formul® 
do  not  depend  on  the  experiments  in  the  small  engine.  Such 
experiments  furnished  mere  starting  points  by  showing  the  conden- 
sation under  the  particular  conditions  in  that  particular  engine.  A 
large  number  of  other  experiments  were  also  considered  and  formed 
guides,  by  means  of  which  the  curve  F  was  originally  located  on 
curves  No.  2,  but  still  other  experiments  were  available  at  the  time 
this  paper  was  written,  locating  the  curve  for  non-condensing 
engines  of  medium  size  below  that,  and  showing,  when  compared 
with  the  theoretical  curve — as  has  been  stated  distinctly — that  the 
margin  of  saving  with  non-condensing  engines  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Barr  will  please  excuse  me  if  in  answering  him  I  simply 
give  some  references  on  the  subject.  A  full  answer  to  the  question 
would  require  going  over  the  whole  subject  of  compound  and  non- 
compound  enginea  He  will  find  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
FranTdva  InMitvie^  six  or  eight  years  ago,  a  series  of  tests  made  in 
vessels  of  my  design  under  direction  of  Mr.  Loring,  of  the  navy, 
and  myself,  covering  the  same  points  he  speaks  of.  There  were 
three  boats  of  the  same  size  and  same  boiler  power,  but  the  engines 
were  different.      One  was  a  high   pressure  condensing  engine, 
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another  was  a  low  pressure  condensing  engine,  and  another  a  com- 
pound engine.  The  relative  cost  of  the  work  done  by  each  is  set 
forth  in  that  paper,  and  abstracts  of  it  can  be  found  in  various 
publications.  The  results  have,  in  fact,  gone  into  current  literature 
lai^lj  abroad. 

Id  regard  to  the  triple  compound  engine,  there  is  plenty  of  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  scraps  through  the  technical  journals  abroad, 
bntnone  where  there  is  a  dii*ect  comparison  in  such  way  as  to  show 
coDclaBively  the  exact  saving  by  their  use,  separated  from  that  due 
to  other  improvements.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  I  simply  worked  back  to  the  triple  compound  en- 
pine  from  the  compound,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "  Cylinder 
Condensation,"  etc.  By  examining  the  remits  of  the  experiments, 
18  published  in  Engineei^ing  and  in  the  Jownwl  of  the  Franldin 
IndiltUe  at  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  articles  more  recently 
appearing  in  our  own  transactions,  the  information  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Barr  will  be  found  approximately. 

I  will  add  that  even  in  non-condensing  engines  operated  at  high 
steam  pressures,  the  increased  cylinder  condensation  due  to  the 
differences  of  temperature,  referred  to  in  the  paper  above  mentioned 
on  "Cylinder  Condensation,"  will  undoubtedly  take  place,  and 
therefore,  as  stated  in  the  paper  under  discussion,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  as  the  pressure  is  increased  to  increase  also  the  num- 
ber of  cylinders,  making  double-cylinder  compound,  triple  com- 
pound, and  even  quadruple  compound  engines,  as  the  pressures  are 
raised  more  and  more,  so  that  the  back  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  less  and  less  influence  on  the  result. 

*The  discussion  of  Prof.  Denton,  as  sent  for  publication,  contains 
much  new  matter  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  examine  closely  at 
this  time.  It  also  includes  replies  to  features  of  the  discussion  at 
the  meeting  which  emphasize  some  of  thp  conclusions  stated  in  my 
original  response.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  main  valve  of  the  Buckeye  engine  in  a  chest 
anrronnded  by  exhaust  steam.  Prof.  Denton  concludes  that  since 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  live  steam  and  the 
exhaust  is  less  than  between  live  steam  and  the  air,  the  economy  of 
the  exhaust  jacketed  system  should  not  be  inferior.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  is  but  one  of  the  elements  to  be 
considered.  The  resistance  of  a  metal  plate,  even  though  it  be  of 
cast  iron  and  suitably  thick,  is  comparatively  small  and  the  quan- 

*  Added  sioce  the  meeting,  uoder  the  rules. 
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tity  of  heat  carried  off  is  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  weight  of 
refrigerating  fluid  which  passes  over  the  cooling  surface.  This  was 
suflSciently  proved  in  Prof.  Richards'  experiments  with  steam  coils 
for  heating  currents  of  air,  and  the  general  result  is  familiarly 
known  in  many  applications.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  would  bo  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  currents 
of  air  moving  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  differences  of  tempera- 
ture about  a  steam  chest  would  be  very  small  compared  to  what 
would  be  carried  off  by  a  current  of  exhaust  steam  containing  par- 
ticles of  water  in  suspension  with  an  enormous  capacity  for  heat. 
The  oversight  in  the  Professor's  statement  is  evident  on  its  face 
without  lengthy  discussion. 

In  response  to  the  Professor's  request  for  further  details  of  the 
experiments  with  the  small  engine,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
statements  in  the  paper  as  to  the  way  the  experiments  were  plotted, 
and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  customary  data  may  be  obtained  from 
the  curves  except  the  speed  of  revolution,  which  was,  on  the  aver- 
age, 55  revolutions  per  minute.  The  general  method  of  making 
these  experiments  is  given  in  "Topical  Discussions,"  page  375, 
Vol.  VIL,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  and  there  is  also  given  there  the  cost 
of  steam  power  in  the  small  engine  at  different  speeds  of  revolution 
when  the  engine  was  operated  with  a  vacuum.  I  do  not  find  that  as 
complete  a  series  was  made  on  this  point  without  a  vacuum.  The 
results  of  two  experiments  made  without  a  vacuum,  as  given  below, 
have,  however,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Average  steam  pressure,  by  gauge 80.0  80.0 

"       cutoff 0.375  0.276 

*•       revolutions  per  minute 47.43  97.18 

Cost  in  lbs.  water  per  H.P.  per  hour 88.834  82. 71 

The  statement  that  there  was  no  economy  in  the  use  of  a  con- 
denser with  a  small  engine  was  a  general  one.  A  careful  compila- 
tion of  tjie  various  experiments  would  show  what  is  stated  gener- 
ally in  the  above  discussion,  that  economy  should  be  secured  as  the 
cylinder  development  or  power  is  increased.  Evidences  of  this 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  experiments  above 
given  with  those  in  the  "  Topical  Discussion  "  referred  to.  The 
experiments  with  the  higher  powers  show  some  economy  due  to 
the  vacuum,  while  those  of  lower  powers  do  not.  -With  larger 
engines  or  still  larger  powers  in  the  same  engine  undoubtedly  a 
vacuum  would  show  economy  in  all  cases. 
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OCCXX. 

AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  FOR  FINDING    THE  DIAM- 
ETERS  OF  CONE  AND  STEP  PVLIEY8. 

BT  a  ▲.  SMITH,  FAWTUCUT,  B.  I. 

(Member  of  the  Socletj.) 

The  diameters  of  cone  and  step  pulleys  must  have  certain  rela- 
doos  to  each  other  in  order  to  make  the  belt  run  on  them  under 
the  same  amount  of  tension  in  all  positions  on  the  pulley.  To 
determine  these  diameters  correctly  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  discussion  will  be  divided  in  this  paper  into  two  parts  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  The  first  will  consist  of  brief 
rales,  for  the  practical  business  man,  for  finding  the  correct  diam- 
eters of  cone  and  step  pulleys.  The  second  will  give  a  brief  his- 
tory and  analysis  of  the  method. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  of  the  subjects  is  here  re- 
versed, from  that  usually  followed.  When  the  rules  and  conclu- 
sions are  interspersed  all  through  the  analysis  it  takes  too  much 
time  for  the  hurried  business  man  to  boil  the  conglomeration 
down  to  the  consistency  required  for  his  use  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  he  loses  much  valuable  matter  because  he  has  not  the  time 
to  "dig  for  it."  The  endeavor  will  be  to  wait  on  the  business 
man  first  and  do  the  digging  for  him  to  some  extent.  The  student 
and  those  wishing  to  ^ow  the  why-wherefore-and-whence  are 
refened  to  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 


GRAPHIGAL  METHOD  FOB  COKE  PULLETS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 

GdH  I.—  When  the  Oreateat  Belt  AnyU  does  not  Exceed  18°. 

1.  Beferring  to  Figs.  36  and  37 :  Lay  off  the  center  distance,  C 
<»  EFy  and  draw  the  circles,  i?i  and  rfi,  equal  to  the  first  pair  of 
P^eys  which  are  always  previously  determined  by  known  condi- 
tions. 

2.  Draw  the  line  HI  tangent  to  the  circles  A  and  di. 
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3.  From  the  point  J?,  midway  between  E  and  F^  erect  BO  per- 
pendicular to  EF. 

4.  Locate  the  point  O  by  making  J?(7=.314<7;  that  is,  multiply 


Fij.ae. 


the  center  line,  EF,  by  .314  and  the  product  will  be  the  height, 
BQ^  sought. 

5.  With  G^  as  a  center  draw  a  circle  tangent  to  the  line  EL 
Generally  this  circle  will  be  on  the  outside  of  the  belt  line,  HI,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  36.     When  the  center  line,  (7,  is  short,  and  the 


first  pulleys,  2>i  and  di,  are  lai^e,  the  circle  will  fall  on  the  inside 
of  the  belt  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37. 

6.  The  belt  line  of  any  other  pair  of  pulleys  must  be  tangent  to 
the  circle  O ;  hence  any  line  as  JK  or  LM  drawn  tangent  to  the 
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circle  G  will  give  the  diameters  Dt,  d,  or  D^  d^  of  the  pulleys 
drawn  tangent  to  these  lines  from  the  centers  E  and  F. 
7.  To  find  any  pair  of  diameters  which  will  give  any  desired 

Telocity  ratio,  let  r=  -r- ;  that  is,  r  is  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing 

the  larger  diameter  by  the  smaller  one,  or  by  dividing  the  larger 

of  the  desired  speeds  of  the  shafts  by  the  speed  of  the  other  one. 

C 
Locate  the  point  ^  or  if  by  making  EK  or  FM=  -—= ;  that  is, 

subtract  (me  from  the  desired  ratio,  r,  and  divide  the  center  dis- 


tance C  by  the  remainder,  the  quotient  will  be  the  distance  from 
Eot  Fio2k  point  Kor  M.  From  this  point  draw  the  line  KJ  ox 
ML  tangent  to  the  circle  O.  The  circles  drawn  tangent  to  this 
line  with  E  and  F  as  centers  will  give  the  desired  velocity  ratio, 
r,  of  the  shafts  E  and  F. 

8.  When  the  velocity  ratio  is  near  to  unity,  in  which  case  the 
belt  angle,  A,  is  small,  the  point  K  falls  so  far  away  from  ^that 
it  becomes  very  inconvenient,  or  impossible,  to  make  use  of  this 
point  JE    In  that  case  the  following  method  will  be  available  : — 

Use  a  centrolinead,  shown  in  Fig.  40,  or  improvise  one  as  shown 

in  Fig.  39,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  tracing  material  to  a  straight 

edge  and  drawing  the  lines  OP  and  PN.    To  find  the  location  o 

n 
the  points  ^,  0  and  P,  make  EN=EO=:ri^r—^\    that  is,  <me- 

Unih  of  the  distance,*  EK^  Figs.  36  and  37,  as  calculated  above  in 
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EN 
rule  7.     Now  make  EP=^  ^^  and  draw  the  lines  through  the 

points  i\^,  P,  0,  On  the  diagram  of  the  pulleys,  as  in  Fig.  38,  lay 
off  the  points  A"  and  0  from  the  small  pulley,  making  JS'ATand  EO 
the  same  as  those  distances  in  Fig.  89  or  40.  Now  place  the 
centrolinead,  Fig.  39  or  40,  upon  the  diagram,  Fig.  38,  so  that  the 
line  iVP  coincides  with  the  point  iV,  Fig.  38,  the  line  OP  with 
the  point  <?,  and  the  line  or  edge  PQ  tangent  to  the  circle  G  as 
shown  in  Fig.  38.     This  gives  the  location  of  the  belt  line,  PQ^  to 


which  the  circles  from  the  centers  E  and  F  are  drawn  tangent  to 
give  the  pulley  diameters  of  the  desired  ratio,  r. 

If  one-tenth  of  EK^  Figs.  36  and  37,  should  be  too  large  to  get 
on  the  drawing  board,  then  any  other  convenient  fractional  part 
of  EK  ma,y  be  taken  for  EN,  Figs.  39  and  40,  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  fractional  part  of  EN,  Figs.  39  and  40,  should 
be  taken  for  EP.  In  other  words,  EN,  Figs.  38,  39  and  40,  must 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  EK,  Figs.  36  and  37,  and  EPy 
Figs.  39  and  40. 

9.  When  the  ratio,  r,  is  unity,  the  belt  line  will  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  the  center  line  EF  and  tangent  to  the  circle  G,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  EF  will  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys. 

Case  II. —  When  the  Greatest  Belt  Angle  Lies  Between 
18°  and  30°. 

Not  more  than  18°  of  arc  of  the  directing  circle  G,  Figs.  36  and 
87,  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  line  BG,  When 
the  cone  pulleys  are  so  proportioned  that  the  belt  angle.  A,  be- 
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comes  greater  than  18°,  then  the  directing  circle  (or  curve  in  this 
case)  shoald  be  composed  of  two  circular  arcs  on  each  side  of  the 
vertical  line  BG.    We  will  only  show  the  directing  curve  in  this 


case,  somewhat  distorted  in  Figs.  41, 42  and  43,  for  the  purpose  of 
showifig  the  different  parts  distinctly.  Corresponding  points  and 
lines  are  designated  by  the  same  letters  in  all  the  diagrams  for 
convenience  in  making  comparisons.  Description  of  one  diagram 
applies  equally  to  the  others. 

10.  The  process  in  this  casejs  the  same  as  in  Case  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  modification  in  rules  4  and  5.    In  addition 


G 

!            \  / 

m  \      \ 

i  \^ 

e 

JB                          ir 

^  the  pobt  O^  as  located  by  rule  4,  locate  another  point,  m,  Figs. 
*1»  42  and  43,  by  making  jfffn=:.298C;  As  seen  in  these  diagrams 
the  two  points  G  and  m  may  fall  outside  the  belt  line,  HI^  Fig. 
41,  corresponding  to  Fig.  36,  or  they  may  fall  inside.  Fig.  42, 
18 
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corresponding  to  Fig.  37,  or  they  may  fall  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  belt  line  as  indicated  in  Fig.  43.     Although  the  appearance 


'^ 

"^.^ 

? 

S^ 

Y»^ 

1 

\x 

1 

m 

E 

IB 

^ 

Fig.  42. 

of  the  diagram  is  quite  different  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  the 
principle  and  process  are  the  same. 

11.  Having  drawn  the  first  belt  line  HI^  as  in  rules  1  and  2, 
proceed  as  follows  :  If  the  angle  of  HI^  Figs.  41,  42  and  43,  is  less 
than  IS*'  describe  the  arc  TWS  tangent  to  it  from  the  center  O. 
Now  draw  a  straight  line,  SO,  tangent  to  this  arc,  WS^  making  an 


angle  of  18°  with  the  line  of  centers,  EF.  Tangent  to  this  line, 
SU^  draw  another  arc,  UX^  from  the  center  in.  These  two  arcs, 
WS  and  UXy  constitute  the  directing  curve  and  may  be  dupli- 
cated on  the  opposite  side  of  BO^  WT  and  FF,  if  desirable,  but  is 
not  necessary. 
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If  the  first  belt  angle  is  greater  than  18°,  then  the  process  is 
reversed,  that  is,  the  first  arc  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  belt  line 
from  the  center  m  instead  pf  G ;  the  line  /SZZ  drawn  tangent  to 


this  arc   at   an  angle  of  18°;  and  the  second  arc,  SWj  is  drawn 
tangent  to  this  line  from  the  center  G. 

The  principle  is,  that  all  belt  lines  with  an  angld  smaller  than 
IS*'  are  tangent  to  the  arc  TFaS,  from  the  center  (?,  while  for  all 
belt  angles  greater  than  18''  the  belt  line  should  be  tangent  to 
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the  arc  ZTX,  whose  center  is  at  m.  The  complete  construction  is 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  which  is  drawn  to  scale  from  example  1, 
page  29L  The  step  pulleys  corresponding  to  this  example  are 
shown  in  Fig.  53  and  the  cone  pulleys  in  Fig.  54. 


b^ra 


.-^- 


The  method  seems  much  more  complicated  from  the  descrip- 
tion than  it  really  is,  ^nd  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  space  and 
time  to  explain  than  to  practice  it.  The  work  of  laying  out  the 
diagram  and  finding  the  diameters  is  really  quite  simple  when  the 
different  steps  are  once  fixed  in  the  mind. 

GRAPHrCAL  METHOD  FOR  CONE  PULLETS  WTFH  CROSSED  BELT. 

The  solution  for  crossed  belts  is  usually  very  simple  by  the 


-«-f* A 

Fij.46. 

arithmetical  process,  but  the  following  graphical  method  is  very 
convenient 

1.  Having  determined  the  first  pair  of  diameters,  Di  and  cf], 
from  known  conditions,  lay  off  the  line  AB^  Fig.  45,  equal  to  the 
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sum  of  these  diameters ;  that  is,  J-iJ  being  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  large  pulley  aud  IfB  the  small  one. 

2.  Draw  the  line  CB  at  right  angles  to  AB  and  erect  the  per- 
pendicular JKG  at  any  convenient  distance,  OB  =  a,  from  B. 

3.  Lay  off  the  point  (7,  the  distance  00  =  b  being  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  distance  a  by  the  desired  velocity  ratio,  r,  of  the 
next  pair  of  pulleys. 

4.  Ck>imect  A  and  (7  by  a  straight  line.    This  will  determine 


10- 


1^F\ 


IS' 


1 
z 
3 


.   -^ 

1 

V 

1 

'■ 

-4 

d 

the  intersection  K  The  lines  0F=  BF  And  FA  are  the  diam- 
eters of  the  pulleys  sought,  having  the  desired  ratio,  r,  and  will 
work  properly  with  the  first  pair,  jffjETand  HA.  Any  number  of 
steps  may  thus  be  determined.  The  line  CA  must  always  be 
drawn  from  the  same  point.  -4,  wherever  the  location  of  the  point 
Cmay  be. 

Fig.  46  shows  the  complete  solution  of  a  pair  of  cone^  pulleys, 
for  crossed  belt,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  2?i  and  di  being  each  10"  and 
the  velocity  ratios,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

MATHEMATICAL  METHOD  FOB  CONE  PULLETS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  suc- 
ceeding formulae  and  throughout  this  paper.  When  the  letters 
are  used  without  a  subscript,  they  stand  for  the  quantity  in 
general.  When  the  subscript,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  is  attached  to  the  letter 
it  stands  for  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  quantity  for  a  pair  of 
cones  represented  by  that  letter. 

A  =  The  angle,  in  degrees,  between  the  center  line  and  the 
belt  of  any  pair  of  pulleys. 

a  =z  .314  for  belt  angles  less  than  IS''  and  .298  for  belt  angles 
between  18°  and  30°.    (See  page  286.) 

fi*'  =  An  angle  depending  upon  the  velocity  ratio.  See  equa- 
tion 3  and  Fig.  50. 

C=i  The  center  distance  of  the  two  pulley& 
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D  =  Diameter  of  the  larger  and 

d=  "  "    "   smaller  of  a  pair  of  pulleys. 

JE°  =  An  angle  depending  upon  B°  and  some  constants.  See 
equation  4  and  Fig.  60. 

Z  =  The  length  of  the  belt  when  drawn  tight  around  the 
pulleys. 

r  =  -J- ;  or  the  velocity  ratio  (the  larger  divided  by  the  smaller). 

JR  =  A  constant  (radius  of  directrix).  See  equation  2  and  Fig. 
60. 

^ sm^i=      ^"^y  '- 

(b)  Ri=z  aC —  \  2?i,  when  J.i  =  0  and  r^  =  1. 

{c)  Ii2  =  Jii  +  .0152(7,  when  Ai  is  greater  than  18°. 

(i)  ^2  =  ^1  -  .0152  c;  when  Ai  is  less  than  18°. 

2a(r-l) 


3 tan  5°= 


4. sin^°  = 


r-hl 

R  sin  Jg° 

aC 


6. 


{a)  A=B''—E''y  when  R  is  positive. 
(5)  A=£°  +  E'',  when  R  is  negative. 

2(7  sin  A 


{a)d= 


r-1 


^  (b)  ^=0.3183  (L-2C),  when  ^=0  and  r-1, 
7 D=rd. 

8.    .     .     Z=2(7co8^+.01745^  il80.+  (r-l)(90  +  J)l. 

In  calculating  the  diameters  of  any  pair  of  cones,  equations  1 
and  2  need  be  solved  but  once,  as  R^  or  R^  is  constant  and  is 
used  in  equation  4  for  calculating  all  the  steps. 

From  equation  1  we  can  obtain  the  belt  angle  of  any  pair  of 
pulleys,  which,  substituted  in  2  (a),  gives  the  value  of  Ri  to  be 
used  in  equation  4. 

In  all  equations  containing  the  quantity  a,  make  a  =  .314  when 
A  is  less  than  18°,  and  a  =  .298  when  A  lies  between  18°  and  30**. 

For  R,  in  equation  4,  use  the  value  of  Rij  as  obtained  from 
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equation  2  (a)  or  2  (6),  until  A  arrives  at  the  value  of  18**,  whether 
Ai  be  greater  or  smaller  than  18^  After  A  anives  at  or  passes 
18^,  use  the  value  of  JR^,  instead  of  jRu  ^s  obtained  from  equation 
2  (c)  if  the  first  belt  angle,  A^  is  greater  than  18°,  and  from  2  {d) 
if  ^1  is  less  than  18''. 

From  equation  3  we  obtain  the  value  of  ^°  to  be  used  in  4  and 
5.  Equation  4  gives  the  value  of  L'°  to  be  used  in  5,  which  in 
turn  ^ves  the  value  of  -4  to  be  used  in  equation  6.  This  gives 
the  diameter  of  the  smaller  pulley.  The  larger  one  is  then 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  smaller  one,  d,  by  the  ratio,  r,  as 
indicated  by  equation  7. 

When  equation  6  (6)  must  be  used,  the  belt  length,  X,  calculated 
from  the  first  pair  of  pulleys,  is  obtained  from  equation  8. 

In  place  of  equation  6  (a)  the  following  may  be  used  if  desir- 
able : 

^  ,_  L—  2  C  C08  A 

""  .01745  1 180.  +  (r  -  1)  (90  +  A)]' 

This  equation  is  more  accurate  than  6  (a),  but  as  it  is  more 
complicated  we  wonld  not  recommend  it  as  a  substitute.  Equa- 
tion 6  (a)  gives  such  close  residts  that  practically  nothing  more 
accurate  is  needed.  Equations  1  to  8  were  used  in  calculating  the 
tables  of  the  examples  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  which 

may  be  compared.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  belt  length  on  the 

ditfereot  steps   is   so  near  constant  that,  really,  nothing  more 

accurate  is  desirable. 

FOKMULiE  FOR  CX)NE   PULLEYS  WITH  CROSSED  REI/T. 

10 d=^t^>. 

r  4-  1 

11 D  =  rdf  or 

12 D=Di-^  di-d. 

All  the  previous  formulae  and  methods  for  finding  the  diame- 
ters of  cone  pulleys  do  not  take  into  account  the  thickness  of  the 
belt.  This  should  be  allowed  for  to  obtain  the  correct  speeds. 
The  diameters  calculated  are  those  of  the  neutral  line  of  the  belt. 
.  By  the  neutral  line  we  mean  the  Une  at  which  the  belt  is  neither 
stretched  nor  compressed  as  it  passes  around  the  pulley.  This 
line  is  usually  0.4  of  the  thickness  of  belt  from  the  face  of  the 
pulley,  hence  0.8  of  the  thickness  of  belt  should  be  subtracted 
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from  the  calculated  diameter  to  obtain  the  actual  diameter  of  the 
pulley.  The  majority  of  small  belts  are  about  f\"  thick,  hence 
we  may  say  that  generally 

(  Actual  diameter )        C  Calculated  diameter )        (  ^^  - ,.»        .  „ ) 
1     ofpuUey  }  =  i     ofpuUey  [-i^-l^   °' ^  \ 


ORIGIN  AND  DEyi;U)PMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  METHOD. 

The  subject  of  cone  pulleys  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  mys- 
tery to  most  mechanics.  Outside  of  our  own  experience  we  can 
find  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  in  the  queries  which  repeatedly 
appear,  on  the  subject,  in  technical  journals.  That  the  subject 
is  really  a  difficult  one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  give  us  rules  and  -for- 
mnlsB  which  are  so  limited  in  their  application,  or  so  inaccurate  in 
their  results,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  practical  use  whatever. 

The  first  revelation  I  had  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  was 
in  the  early  days  of  my  mechanical  experience — when  I  had  my 
first  step  pulleys  to  design.  It  was  shortly  after  I  entered  the 
employ  of  a  new  shop.  The  manager  of  the  concern,  at  some 
previous  time,  had  designed  a  pair  of  step  pulleys  for  a  certain 
machine.  He  came  to  me  and  said  that  those  pulleys  were  not 
right ;  that  the  belt  was  loose  on  some'  of  the  steps  and  he  had  to 
provide  a  belt  tightener  to  make  it  go.  Now  he  wanted  me  to 
"  lay  out  a  pair  of  cones  "  for  a  similar  machine,  and  proportion 
the  diameters  so  that  the  belt  would  be  tight  on  all  the  steps  and 
give  the  desired  speeds.  In  "  collecting  my  thoughts "  to  begin 
on  the  job,  it  was  found  that  I  knew  less  of  the  subject  than  I 
previoudy  thought  possible.  I  had  an  idea  that  all  that  was 
required  was,  to  have  the  steps  on  the  two  cones  the  same.  I 
soon  learned  that  this  might  do  for  a  crossed  belt,  but  would 
be  far  from  the  mark  in  case  of  an  open  belt.  The  manager 
brought  some  of  his  mechanical  books  and  showed  me  some 
tables  which  were  supposed  to  solve  the  whole  mystery.  But  I 
could  not  use  the  tables,  as  all  the  data  were  given  in  terms  of  the 
difference  of  diameters^  which  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  this 
case  (and  is  in  all  cases),  as  it  was  the  ratio  of  speeds  or  diameters 
that  was  known.  I  next  consulted  ''  Bankiue,'*  but  found  that  bis 
formulae  were  given  as  "  nearly  correct  for  equal  cones  only,"  and 
were  therefore  not  applicable.  Subsequent  research  revealed 
nothing  better.     As  I  had  no  time  then  to  study  useless  formulte, 
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I  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem  the  best  way  known  to  me  then. 
Assnming  a  pair  of  diameters  having  the  desired  ratio  I  drew  the 
circles  at  the  proper  center  distance,  and  with  a  pair  of  small 
(Uyiders  stepped  off  the  length  of  the  belt.  I  then  drew  another 
pair  of  circles  of  the  next  given  ratio,  guessing  at  the  diameter  of 
one  of  them.  This  gaessihg  was  repeated  nntil  a  pair  of  circles 
were  found  which  gave  the  same  length  of  belt  as  the  iirst  pair. 
The  other  steps  were  determined  in  the  same  manner.  This  was 
a  slow  process,  but  a  much  more  satisfactory  one  than  the  use  of 
nncertain  formulae  or  tables.  Since  then  I  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal,  -finding  nothing  more  satisfactory  up  to  the 
present  time,  than  the  method  developed  in  this  paper. 


Fey.  ^, 


As  far  as  I  can  trace  the  development  of  the  present  method,  it 
seems  to  have  originated  with  a  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  of  Boston.  The 
substance  of  his  method  is  given  in  Fig.  48,  ^i^  being  laid  off  to 
the  correct  center  distance,  67,  and  the  circles  representing  the 
pnlleys  are  drawn  with  such  diameters  as  will  make  all  the  belt 
lines  pass  through  the  point  G  on  the  line  GB  ;  B  being  midway 
between  E  and  F.  This  method  was  published  in  the  American 
Machinist  of  Feb.  6,  1881,  and  republished  by  Prof.  John  E. 
Sweet  in  the  same  paper  of  Sept.  17,  1881.  This  latter  publica- 
tion attracted  my  attention,  and  I  became  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  same  to  work  up  several  examples  and  calculate  the  belt 
length  for  every  step  to  see  how  near  they  all  agreed.  I  found 
considerable  discrepancy — more  than  would  be  allowable  in  prac- 
tice. By  studying  the  belt  lengths  thus  obtained  1  noticed  that  it 
would  be  in  the  right  direction,  to  obtain  closer  approximations,  if 
aD  the  belt  lines  were  made  to  come  tangent  to  a  circle  (or  some 
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curve)  as  at  G,  Fig.  49,  instead  of  passing  through  a  point  as  in 
Fig.  48.  The  question  then  arose,  if  a  circle  will  answer,  how 
must  it  be  located,  and  what  should  be  its  radius?  The  study  of 
this  question  resulted  in  a  method  published  in  the  American 
Machinist  of  Feb.  25, 1882,  and  republished  in  "  A  Treatise  on 
Belts  and  Pulleys,"  by  J.  Howard  Cromwell,  Ph.  B.  The  method 
is  substantially  as  represented  in  Fig.  49,  where  the  location  of 
the  center  O  of  the  dkecting  circle  is  given  from  the  small 
pulley.  Otherwise  the  process  is  the  same  as  described  by 
rules  1  to  8,  including  a  belt  angle  up  to  30°.  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  my  description  of  the  method  has  been  misunder- 
stood in  some  cases.    Although  I  stated  in  italics  that  the  line 


Fi>.49. 


OB,  Fig.  49,  should  be  located  "  .496  C  from  the  center  of  the 
smaller  pxdley,^^  ^-1,  the  same  directing  circle,  G,  was  used  in  case 
where  the  smaller  pulley  of  a  pair  was  transferred  to  the  other 
center,  jF,  in  which  case  the  pair  of  circles,  J5-3  and  F-3,  were 
obtained.  Upon  a  little  reflection  it  must  be  seen  that  this  is 
wrong.  When  the  smaller  pulley  of  a  pair  changes  centers,  then 
the  directing  circle,  G,  must  also  be  changed  to  the  position  Z,  so 
that  it  will  still  be  "  .496  C"  from  the  center  of  the  smaller  pvUey. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  .496  C  from  the  center  of  the  larger  pulley, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  original  instructions.  The  directing 
circle,  Z,  gives  the  correct  diameters,  ^4  and  F-i,  in  place  of 
E-^  and  F-i.  Of  course  there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  from 
one  center  to  the  other,  as  all  the  diameters  can  be  found  from  one 
side  as  we]],  but  some  people  have  an  idea  that  it  must  be  done 
so.  In  the  present  paper  the  meHiod  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  above  misunderstanding,  and  also  to 
make  it  more  accurate,  by  locating  the  line  GB  midway  between 
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the  centers  of  the  pulleys  JE'  and  i^,  and  using  two  circular  arcs, 
instead  of  one,  for  the  directing  curve,  as  has  already  been 
explained  in  the  rules  given. 

The  formulae,  by  means  of  which  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
was  tested,  were  deduced  as  follows : 

In  Fig.  50  let  E  and  F  be  the  centers  of  any  pair  of  pulleys  and 
G  the  center  of  directrix  to  which  the  belt  lines  are  to  be  tangent. 
GB  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  aC,  a  being  some  unknown  constant 
for  the  time  being.     From  the  diagram  we  have 

nF_  KF 
IE  "  KE 


hnt 


BF  =  iD  and  IE  =  id  r 


HE 
IE 


=  r. 


also  KF=  EE  +  {EF  =  C). 

Substituting  above  we  have 

KEj-_C 
EE 
from  which  we  obtain 

C 


r  = 


13. 


EE^ 


r  -  1 


as  indicated  in  the  diagram.     From  the  right-angled  triangle  EEL 
we  have 

EI^  EE^\vlA,ox 

14 d  =  I7"i~~  [equation  6  (a)]. 

This  would  give  us  the  diameter  of  the  small  pulley  at  once  if 


Ficf.SO. 
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we  knew  the  value  of  the  belt  angle,  A^  but  this  being  an  unknown 
quantity  we  will  have  to  find  some  equivalent  of  it  in  known  terms. 
A  =? 

From  the  diagram  we  have 

16 A^B''  -^E^  [equation  5  (a)]. 

ButJ5^and  A**  =  ? 
From  the  triangle  KBO  we  have 

16.     ....    tan  5"  =  ^^^)  (equation  3). 

From  the  triangle  KOb  (Of  being  drawn  at  right  angles  to 

7^       Gh  _    R 
Bin  A   =-^--j^Q- 


sin  B°  ~  sin  B°     ' 
17 sin  E°= -p —  (eqaation  4). 

But^  =  ? 
To  find  the  radius,  R,  of  the  directing  circle  we  have 
R=  Gb=Gf-hf. 

But<?/=-^  =  -^and 
•^       COS  A      cos  A 

If^  Kf^mA^  {KB  +if/)  sm  J  = 

(^  ^\C^Bf)^xx,A 

Bf=  GB  tan  ^  =  a(7  tan  ^  .-. 

hf=z  f-^  +  iC-^aC  tan  a")  sin  A. 

Substituting  above  and  reducing  we  have 

li  =  -^^  -  (^  +  iC+aCt&n  A)am  A  = 
cos  A       \r  —  1      '  J 
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aC         C  sin  A      C  ein  A  ^  aC  sin^A  _ 
cos  A         r  —  l  2  cos  A     ^ 

aC 


cos  A 


/l-sin»^)~  CsmA  f;^  +  i)  = 


r+1 

aC  cos  A  —  C  Bin  Ajr-, r\«    Since  1  —  sin'  A  =  cos'  A  ; /. 

2  (r  —  1) 


la     .     .    .    .    R=^  C\a  QOB  A 


(r  +  1)  sin  ^  ) 
2  (r-1)       f 


As  i2  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant  we  may  calculate  its  yalue  by 
Qsing  the  ratio  and  belt  angle  of  the  first  pair  of  pulleys ;  bence  we 
may  write 

19.    .  i?i=  C  j  a  cos  Ar  -  ~2'W,^y  [  [eq^^^t^^^  2  (a)]. 

Before  Bi  can  be  determined  we  must  know  the  value  of  A. 
Prom  the  triangle  KIE  we  have 

20  :^A-^^  _d{r-l)_D-d 

Or  since  this  equation  is  true  for  any  pair  of  pvilleys, 
21.     .      sin  A  =  ^^^^^^^' (equation  1). 
Combining  equations  19  and  21  we  have 

Now,  when  the  two  pulleys  are  equal,  then  Di  =  rfi,  ri  =  1,  and 
ill  =  0,  in  which  case  the  above  equation  reduces  to 

22.     •    Ri=^c{a^^^=^aC- iD,  [equation  2  (6)]. 

B  may  be  either  negative  or  positive,  depending  upon  the  rela- 
tive numerical  values  of  the  positive  and  negative  terms  in 
equations  19  and  22.    When  it  is  negative  then  £''  will  be  nega- 
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tive,  equation  17,  and  the  sign  in  equation  15  will  be  positive,  as 
indicated  in  equation  5. 

The  constant  a  was  determined  empirically,  and  was  found  to 
give  the  best  results  by  giving  it  two  values :  the  first  0.314,  to  be 
used  in  the  equations  as  long  as  the  belt  angle,  Aj  is  below  18®  ; 
and  the  second,  0.298,  for  angles  between  18°  and  30°.  For  greater 
angles  than  30°  the  method  was  not  tested,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
a  greater  angle  will  very  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  in  practice. 

Since  equation  19  contains  the  quantity  a,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  calculate  two  values  for  B  in  any  case  where  the*belt  angles  lie 
on  both  sides  of  18°.  The  easiest  way  to  calculate  the  second 
value  of  It  (Hfi)  is  indicated  in  Fig.  51.  When  Ai  is  less  than  18"*, 
then  lii  is  represented  by  the  line  08,  its  center  being  at  G,  from 
which  the  arc  WS  is  described  tangent  to  HT,  the  belt  line  of  Di 
and  di.  R>^  is  represented  by  the  line  mil.  The  arc  Z7X,  de- 
scribed with  tljis  radius  from  the  center  m,  is  tangent  to  the  line 
US,  which  is  tangent  to  the  first  arc,  WS,  and  is  drawn  at  an 
angle  of  18°  with  the  center  line  EF.  All  the  belt  lines  whose 
angles  arc  less  than  18°  are  tangent  to  the  arc  WS,  and  all  those 
greater  than  18°  are  tangent  to  UX.  Now,  from  the  diagram  we 
have  .     . 


0 

If 

V 

^ 

y^ 

\^i^ 

\\ 

^Ji, 

-'^^ 

I^ 

"^^^                   '^ 

T^ 

X 

\ 

>\rf 

f 

A 

t--}kc-\ 

B 

r.._ 

r 

X 

^-^         -C          - 

» 

J 

Fig. 

51 

V 

— 

.^ 

mU  =  OS-  Gn,oT 
Ri  =  R,-  0)1  =  Iii-  Om  cos  18° ;  but 
Om  =  BO-  Bm  =  .314C  -  .2980  =  .016C;  .'. 
23.    .    .  i?,  =  5, -.0152  C  [equation  2  ((Z)]. 
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When  A I  is  greater  than  18*"  then  Rx  =  mUy  and  B2  =  QS^  whence 
24.     .     .  ^  =  5,  +  .0152(7  [equation  2  (c)]. 

Equation  23  should  be  used  when  the  belt  angle,  A^  passes  the 
18^  point  from  a  smaller  to  a  greater  angle,  and  equation  24  when 
it  passes  18*"  from  a  greater  to  a  smaller  angle.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  assign  to  ^1  its  proper  sign,  as  it  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  as  previously  explained.  When  R^  and  R^ 
are  both  positive,  the  centers  O  and  in  will  both  be  outside  of  the 
belt  line,  and  the  diagram  will  take  the  form  of  Figs.  30,  41,  49, 
50.  When  Ri  and  -B,  are  both  negative,  the  centers  will  both  be 
inside  the  belt  line,  as  in  Figs.  37,  42  and  44  (see  also  example 
1).  When  one  is  positive  and  the  other  is  negative,  then  they 
will  Ue  on  opposite  sides  of  the  belt  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43. 
Example  4  illustrates  this  case. 

All  the  formulae  are  now  complete  with  the  exception  of  equa- 
tion 14.  This  reduces  to  an  indeterminate  form  when  the  two 
pulleys  become  equal  (^  =  0  and  r  =  1),  and  will  give  us  no  result. 
To  provide  for  this  case  we  can  find  the  proper  value  of  d  from 
the  formula  for  the  length  of  belt. 

Referring  to  Fig.  52,  the  length  of  an  open  belt  is 


C ^^ 

Z  =  2  {MI+  IH+nj+JN)\  but 

4         dot) 
Iff  =  10  cos  -4  =  C  cos  A. 
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nBA 


nj= 


360 


4 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  first  equation,  we  have 

^  =  Ht  -  360   +  ^'°'  ^  "■  "360" -^  TJ - 
nd      ndA   ,  e%n  a    ,   ^^-^  ^  "^  — 

i  =  I  (i?  +  d)  +  ^  (i?-d)  +  2Coos  ^. 

Putting  this  in  a  more  convenient  form, 

i=-|(r+l)c?+^(r-l)d+2Ccos  A  = 

2  C  cos  A  +^  (r  +  1  +  ^{r  -^  \yj  - 

2  6  cos  ^  +  ^  (r  +  1-  2  +  2  +  ^  (r  -  1))  = 

2  C  cos  ^  +  ''^(^2+{t-V)  +  -^  ('•  -  l))  = 

2  Ccos  JH-  ^(2  +  (r-l)(l  ^  ^))  = 

2  Ccos  ^  +  ^ (18O  +  (r -  1)(90  +  ^))  = 

25.  L=2  C  cos  A  ,+  .01740  d  ^180  +  (r  -  1)  (90  +  J)")  (Bqa-uon  aj. 

This  equation,  25,  will  give  the  length  of  the  belt  mathemati- 
callj  correct,  the  value  of  A  being  obtained  from  equation  20. 
Solving  equation  25  for  d  we  have 

no  J  Z  —  2C  cos  A  /  !•        n\ 

2«-  •  •  ^  =  7im5ii86TF^iy(9<nrir]  ^'''''**'°°  ^ 

Making  ^  =  0  and  r  =  1,  this  equation  reduces  to 
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27.    .    .     .     rf  =  0.3183  {L-2  C)  (equation  6  [6].) 

This  will  give  the  correct  value  of  d  when  r  =  1,  the  value  of 
Z  being  obtained  from  equation  25,  the  data  necessary  being 
obtained  from  the  first  pair  of  pulleys  D^  and  d^. 

The  equations  needed  in  solving  any  problem  of  cone  pulleys 
have  been  collected  and  are  given  in  this  paper  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  most  convenient  to  make  the  calculations. 

These  formulse  being  based  upon  the  graphical  method  already 
explained,  the  accuracy  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  a  few  examples,  calculated  from  them  (equa- 
tions 1  to  8).  But  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  know  how 
these  would  compare  with  some  of  the  previously  existing  formulae. 
Fortius  purpose  I  have  selected  formulsB  from  two  authors,  the 
only  ones  which  I  have  seen,  so  far,  that  have  a  general  and  prac- 
tical form,  being  dependent  upon  the  velocify  ratio.  I  will  repeat 
them  here  for  convenience  and  transpose  them  to  the  notation  of 
this  paper. 

The  approximate  formulsB  given  by  J.  Howard  Cromwell  in  his 
"Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys,"  page  55,  are  as  follows : 

28 A=d{r-1). 

29 ^(-  +  i)='^^+T^^- 

In  which  A  =  D  —  d  and  aS'i  =  i>i  +  rfi. 

But  these  equations  are  in  an  unsolved  condition,  and  incon- 
venient to  apply  as  they  are.  Combining  equations  28  and  29, 
and  solving  for  d  we  have : 


.    Y    •  (r  -  1)*  \   {r-  ly     )  (/•  -  1)» 

When  r  =  1  then 

'' ^'-'^^^S 

The  following  approximate  formulae  have  been  taken  from 
"  Elements  of  Machine  Design,"  by  W.  Cawthome  Unwin. 

32 j=:(r^M.  ' 

r  -f-  1 
10 
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33  e  ^  a    .   ^1 

Si 


Fig^3. 


The  relative  accuracy  of  these  formulse  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  following  tables/ which  were  calculated  from  them. 
The  tables  will  explain  themselves.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have 
these  tables  accurate  by  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tables  of  Baron 
Von  Vega. 
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EXAMPLE  l: 

A8  CALCULATBD  BY  TBE  MBW  METHOD,  FOBMUUB  1  TO  8. 

Center  Dutanee,  C  =  82 ". 


Step^l     d 

D 

r 

L 

a 

B 

B^ 

E^ 

A 

1 

M. 

94. 

1. 
1.25 

180.8088 
1»~8079 

.814 

-- 
-1.959 

0» 

0» 

0» 

2 
8 

21.2706 

96.5882 

" 

8»,  eO*,  29^' 

0»,  46^,  99" 

4%  45%  58",=  4.7661* 

19.0808 

28.5806 

1.50 

189.4009 

•' 

♦* 

7«.   9',80" 

1»,  93%  14" 

8«',a2%44",=:8.5455- 

4 

17.  WW) 

80.0947 

1.75 

189.4115 

" 

it 

9«,48'.10" 

l«,  59%  46" 

ll%85%fi6",=11.6080* 

5 

15.6060 

81.1900 

2. 

189.8086 

tt 

" 

II*,  49'.  90" 

2«,  W,  89" 

14«.   6',19",=14.1088* 

6 

18.1548 

82.8870 

2.5 

180.8871^ 

(* 

tt 

15%    8'.  60" 

2«,  58%  68" 

1T*,67',98",=17.0666* 

7 

11.8547 

84.0641 

8. 

189.4154 

.298 

-2.489 

16»,  85',  40" 

4*,  11%  90" 

20*.  4r,  0'%=20.78S8* 

8 

8.8808 

86.5472 

4. 

180.4882 

it 

it 

•l9»,  40*,  40/ 

4%  56%  96" 

94*.  8r,  6'%=94.6188* 

9 

7.98S0 

86.4265 

5. 

180.4248 

44 

t* 

91»,  40%  10" 
98»,8',   80" 

6"*,  9^,  10" 

97*.  V.90'%  =27.0889* 

10 

6.1661 

87.0086 

6. 

;80.4042 

t» 

6»,45',   0" 
5*,  59%  80" 

28*.48%80'%=98.8088* 

11 

6.8454 

87.4178 

7. 

189.8688 

*' 

»t 

24*,  y,     0" 

80*.  4%80'%=80.0750* 

Maximnm  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .046". 

EXAMPLE  1. 

AS  CALCUULTED  BT  J.  H.  CBOMWBLL'6  FOBHULA,  EQUATION  80. 

Center  Dietanee^  C  =  82". 


Stqw. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

1 

24. 

24. 

1. 

189.8982 

0' 

5 

15.5978 

ni.l946 

2. 

189.4085 

14%  6',  20"  =  14.1056** 

8 

.8.8921 

85.5684 

4. 

189.4676 

24%  88',  2"  =  24.6889" 

11 

5.3576 

87.5082 

7." 

189.5799 

80°.  9',  0"  =  80.1500* 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .1817 


EXAMPLE  1. 

AS  CAIX?ULATED  BT  UNWIN'H  FORMULiB,  EQUATION  82  to  84. 

Center  Distance,  C  =  82", 


Steps. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

I 

U. 

24. 

1. 

139.8982 

0** 

5 

15.7878 

81.5756 

2. 

140.3552 

14%  16',  50 "  =  14.2806" 

8 

9.8987 

87.5748 

4. 

144.0728 

26%-  7'.  80 '  =  26.1250" 

11 

5.5971 

39.1797 

7. 

148.3689 

31%  39,  0"  =  81.6500" 

Maximmn  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  4.6746 '. 
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EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,  FORMULA  1  tO  8. 

Ceater  Distance,  C  =  100". 
This  example  was  taken  from  Crom well's  "  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys/* 


Steps. 

d 

D 

f 

L 

1 
a  j     B 

1 

a« 

^ 

A 

1 

a. 

24.            8 

290.9011    1  314  SS.2<XM 

4*,  85',  19^'  =  4.fi686*. 

21.476(i 

a. 

2n0.8914 

. 

9 

10.7888 
]6.20S8 

»i  (       *' 

lt»,49',20^ 

8«,44',40" 

8«,  4',  40"  =  »,077«» 

8 

16.S023 

1. 

2S0.9010 

u   i         u 

0» 

0« 

0« 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0097". 

EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCULATED  DT  J.  H.  CBOMWELL  IK  HIS  TREATISE  ON  BELTS  AND  PULLEYS, 

PAGE  55. 

Center  Distance,  C  =  100". 


Steps. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

1 

8. 

24. 

3. 

250.9011 

4%  85',  19"  =  4.5886^ 

2 

10.76 

21.5-3 

2. 

250.9949 

.3%  5'.  2"  =  3.0889^ 

8 

16.204 

16.204 

1. 

250.9064 

0^ 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =.0938' . 

EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  UNWINDS  FORMXTKfi,  EQUATIONS  82  tO  34. 

Center  Distance,  C~  100". 


Steps. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

1 

8. 

24. 

8.  . 
~27~ 

250.9011 

4%  85',  19"  =  4.5886 

2 

10.7044 

21.4088 

250.7300 

3%  4,  5"  =  3.088r 

3 

16.1019 

16.1019 

1. 

250.5856 

0* 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .3155". 

EXAMPLE  8. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,  FORMUUB  1  TO  8. 

Center  distance,  0  =  41 .625". 
This  example  was  taken  from  a  machine  upon  which  a  crossed 
and  an  open  belt  were  used  on  the  same  cones  at  different  times. 
The  diameters  taken  from  the  drawings  are 


(  d  -  4.5",     6.",  7.5"  ) 
tZ>-l2.    10.5",  9"    r 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  correct  for  crossed  belt. 

Under  the  conditions  under  which  the  pulleys  were  used,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  taken  the  mean  between  the  open  belt 
diameters  and  those  of  the  crossed  belt. 


steps 

d 

2> 

r 

L 

a 

B 

B'* 

^ 

1 

4.5 

12. 

2» 

109.6061 

.814 

8.892 

i 

«.(H90 

10.5875 

1.75 

100.4960 

- 

i< 

9^,  43',  8" 

6«,  85',  42" 

8 

7.5988 

9.1121 

1.20 

109.5049 

tt 

(( 

8«»,  16%  8" 

2«,  18',  20" 

5»,  10',7"=6.1686» 


8».7',26"  =  8.ia22<» 


1S2',48"  =  1.0468» 


Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0072", 

EXAMPLE  4. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  THB  NEW  METHOD,  FORHTTLiB  1   tO  8. 

Center  dUtanee,  G  ■=  18.6". 

This  example  was  taken  from  the  countershafts  of  a  machine, 
and  the  cones  were  laid  out  by  a  young  man  according  to  the 
writer's  former  graphical  method,  illustrated  in  Fig.  49.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  diameters  taken  from  the  drawings  : 

First  Cone  -  %\  3.75",  5.5",  7.125",  8.625",  10.125". 
Second  Cone  -  13.",  11.875",  10.625'',  9.25",  7.75",  6.125". 


Steps 

d 

D 

r 

L 

a 

9Qfi 

R 

Ty* 

E^ 

A 

1 

2. 

18. 

6.5 

.^2  WUft 

-.076006 

24*>,  W,  31"  =  24.0419® 

r  n 

2 

8.7565 

11.8025 

3.1667  62.8160 

.. 

ti 

17*»,  18',  10" 

V,  19',  14" 

17",  82',  24"  =  17.5400* 

8     1  5.6005 

i 

10.6288 

1 
1.9618  52.8237 

1 

.814 

+  .12987 

11»,  17',  80" 

0«,  20^,  87" 

10^  56',  48"  =  10.9468«» 

4 

7.1238 

9.2547 

1.2982 

52.8190 

- 

" 

4»,  89',  80" 

0»,  8',  88" 

4^  80',  57"  =  4.5158<» 

D           d 

• 

5 

8.6553'  7.7Tre 

1.1129 

62.8204 

- 

" 

V>,  55',  19" 

0«»,  8',  80" 

1",  5r,49"  =  1.8838'» 

6     1 10. 1247,  6.1247 

1.6581 

52.8213 

ti 

" 

1 
8»,  4r,  1     1  0«»,  16',  5" 

8«,  81'.  11"  =  8.5197' 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0195". 
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APPENDIX. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  the  above  paper,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
most  simple  form  possible  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods  presented.  .  Since  writiDg  the  paper  I  have  noticed 
that  the  mathematical  part — formulae  1  to  8 — can  be  simphfied 
still  more.  That  is,  the  number  of  the  equations  necessary  can  be 
reduced  as  follows : 

If  we  substitute  the  value  of  Ri  from  equation  2  (a)  in  equation 
4,  we  get 


sm 


„^       sin  ^  (  .        (n  +  1)  sin  Ai  \ 


Now,  substituting  tbe  yalae  of  siu  A^  from  equation  1,  or  21,  we 
have 

.     „,      sin   B»   (  .      (n  +  1)  (j-i  - 1)  <?, ) 

^^  =-^-  i««°«  -^'=      2(r/-l)2g  1''^'^ 

sin  jF^  =  sin  -ff^  Tcos  Ax  -  ^-^ — T^j'*  ^'»  ^^®  (^^  "*"  ^)^»  ~ 
I),  +  dx. 


.    sin  ^^  =  sin   B^  (cos  A,  -  ^^^) 


35, 

By  the  use  of  this  equation  we  can  dispense  with  equations  2 
(a,  h,  c,  and  d).  Reproducing,  then,  the  equations  necessary  to 
solve  any  problem  of  open  belt  cone  pulleys,  we  shall  have  the 
following 

FORMULfi  FOR  CONE  PULLEYS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 

86.     sin  Ax=^^^^. 

37.  tan  ^o  =,  2^^^)^ 

r  +  1 

38.  sin  F^  =  sin  .:B^(cos  A,  -  ~^-~^-\ 
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Fmoma  diahetebs  of  come  akd  step  fullkvu. 

( (a)    .    .    .    A  =  B^  -E"  when  sin  E"  is  positive. 
39.  \     ■ 

( (5)    .    .    .    A  =  B^  ■'rE"  when  sin  E"  is  negative. 

40.. 

r,  ,                               ,     2Csin  A 

Sb)    .    d  =  0.3183  (Z  -  2  C)  when  ^  =  0  and  r  =  1. 

41. 

D  =  rd. 

295 


42. 


Z  =  2  (7 cos  ^  +  .01745(?]  180  +  (r  -1)  (90  +  ^)  j- 


Now  all  that  we  need  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  nse  of  these  for- 
mnlflB^is  to  give  to  a,  in  equations  37  and  88,  the  value  .314  as  long 
as  the  belt  angle,  A^  is  less  than  18^,  and  the  value  .298  when  A 
Kes  between  18**  and  30^.  Equation  36  is  used  only  once  for  any 
pair  of  cones,  to  obtain  the  constant  cos  Ai  (by  the  aid  of  tables 
of  sines  and  cosines)  for  use  in  equation  38. 

DISCUSSION. 

h^f.  J,  E,  Sweet — As  my  name  has  been  used  in  the  paper 
DOW  before  us  for  discassion,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  the  method  illustrated  on  page  13  of  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  used  by  myself  in  repairing  a 
foot-lathe  for  Prof.  Wing  in  1873  or  1874,  and  published  with  illus- 
tration in  the  American  Artisan-  of  the  same  year.  I  would  also 
like  to  8tat«  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  that  lathe,  which  was  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  the  actual  variation  in  the  length  of  belt,  when 
the  size  of  pulleys  was  determined  by  my  method,  was  only  ^  of 
an  inch  from  the  length  when  determined  mathematically.  This 
variation  ot  ^  of  an  inch  in  a  belt  of  some  9  feet  in  length  is 
entirely  within  practical  limits,  and,  as  a  foot-lathe  is  almost  as 
extreme  a  case  of  great  variation  in  sizes  and  angles  as  is  usually 
met  with  in  practice,  I  believe  the  method  to  be  a  practical  one. 

While  it  is  tioie  that  the  method  does  not  hold  good  in  an  imagi- 
nary extreme  case,  if  no  one  wants  to  use  the  extreme  case,  or  so 
seldom  as  to  be  the  exception,  is  it  worth  while  lumbering  up  our 
minds  with  so  much  to  get  the  two  or  three  fractions  of  an  inch, 
when  the  workman  will  cut  two  or  three  inches  off  the  belt  if  he 
discovers  it  a  little  loose  ? 
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The  case  appears  to  me  to  be  similar  to  the  Watts  parallel 
motion.  It  is  true  that  motion  is  not  absolutely  correct^  but,  in  the 
case  where  it  is  used  in  the  Richards  indicator,  it  is  so  nearly  cor- 
rect, that  any  possible  error  arising  from  its  imperfection  is  infi- 
nitely less  than  dozens  of  other  errors  occurring  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  parallel  motion  is  that  it  is  very  nearly 


correct  for  quite  a  distance  and  then  diverges  very  abruptly,  and  it 
appears  to  be  so  with  this  system  of  determining  the  size  of  pulleys ; 
it  is  practically  correct  within  quite  the  ordinary  limits,  and  only 
runs  astray  where  one  has  very  little  use  for  it. 

This  simple  diagram,  Figs.  86  and  87,  or  that  of  Fig.  48  of  Mr. 
Smith's  paper,  is,  for  bne  who  has  his  drawing  tools  at  hand,  one  of 
the  most  ready  ways  to  determine  the  length  of  a  belt.  The  length 
of  the  belt  in  the  case  shown,  and  necessarily  for  any  pair  of  pulleys, 
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is  simply  twice  the  diBtance  E  F^  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
of  which  B  G\%  the  radius. 

I  wish  to  add  in  conclnsion  this  question :  If  this  simple  method 
is  snfScientlj  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  it  best  to  hamper 
it  with  additional  refinements,  when  the  result  of  these  additions  is 
sure  to  cause  those  who  might  profit  by  it  to  tlirow  it  aside  alto- 
gether? 

Prof.  J.  K  Denton. — Passing  over  the  point  which  the  pro- 
fessor raises,  which  unquestionably  stands  by  itself,  that  when  we 
know  the  error  of  any  method  to  be  less  than  a  variation  that  is 
of  any  consequence  in  practice,  practice  does  not  ask  anybody 
to  go  any  farther,  there  is  a  certain  credit  to  be  given  to  any  one 
who  desires  to  improve  it,  and  who,  speaking  from  the  ranks  of 
practice,  as  Mr.  Smith  does,  thinks  that  he  finds  a  return  for  his 
labor  in  giving  us  the  refinement.  Now,  assuming  therefore  that 
ho  desires  to  add  a  refinement,  I  wish  to  put  this  remark  in  the 
discussion  to  do  simple  justice  to  those  who  before  him  have  also 
songht  to  give  us  the  last  refinement,  and  having  that  thought  in 
mind  I  criticise  the  paper  for  not  mentioning  what  has  gone  before 
with  regard  to  exact  solutions  of  this  problem.  I  would  mention 
that  two  cases  come  to  mind  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have 
been  quoted.  One  was  Prof.  Klein's  effort,  made  some  years 
ago,  in  which  he  published  a  table  and  a  graphical  method,  which 
were  very  simple  to  use  and  absolutely  exact ;  also,  an  approxima- 
tion by  Prof.  Sponkler,  which  was  exceedingly  simple.  I  make 
this  remark  so  that  Mr.  Smith  may  reply,  as  undoubtedly  he  will, 
in  an  able  manner,  showing  what,  if  anything,  is  the  objection  to 
those  as  exact  solutions,  and  why,  therefore,  he  offers  something 
which  is  beyond  all  that  practice  wanis,  as  Prof.  Sweet  has 
explained. 

Mr,  Henry  Lean  Binsse.* — ^I  wish  to  present  a  note  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Frith,  C.  E.,  on  Kankine's  formula  and  its  use,  and  I  have  found 
that  for  ordinary  practice  it  is  quicker  than  any  graphical  method, 
while  it  is  easier  to  remember.    It  is  also  accurate  enough. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  beauty  of  the  method  presented  to  us, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper  is  apt 
to  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  value  of  Kankine's  formula. 
In  our  experience  we  have  not  found  that  a  slight  variation  from 
desired  ratios  was  of  any  practical  moment,  and  with  this  allowance 
Kankine's  formula  has  been  not  only  perfectly  applicable,  but  very 
*  Added  after  adjournment,  under  the  rules. 
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simple,  rapid,  and  accurate,  in.  the  examples  that  have  come 
beneath  our  notice.  The  form  in  which  we  have  used  the  formula 
is  as  follows : 


i?,= 


jx 


—  +     12.56  0' '"  ""^"^ 


Dq  =  the  diameter  of  equal  steps,  and  (7=  distance  between  cen- 
ter in  inches ;  Di  +  D2,  the  diameter  of    unequal  steps.    It  is 

noticed  that  the  last  expression  (W^^-ty  )  represents  one-half 

the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  diameters  of  the  equal  and 
unr^qual  steps. 

If,  then,  we  had  a  set  of  cones  to  design,  the  extreme  diameter 
of  which — including  thickness  of  belts — were  40"  and  10",  and  the 
ratio  desired  4,  3,  2  and  1,  we  would  make  a  table  as  follows,  C 
being  equal  to  .100": 


Trial 

Ratio. 

Trial  Diameters. 

Values  of 
18.66  C 

Amonnt 
to  be 
Added. 

Corrected  Values. 

Sum  of 
D. 

Dt 

J)^ 

/>. 

/>t 

60 

4 

40 

10 

.7166 

.0000 

40 

10 

60 

8 

«7.5 

18.5 

.4976 

.8180 

87.7188 

18.7188 

50 

8 

88.888 

16.668 

.8818 

.4868 

88.8886 

17.1618 

fiO 

1 

SS 

86 

.0000 

.n6& 

85.7166 

86.7165 

The  trial  diameters  being  chosen  to  give  the  sum  of  50"  and  the 
desired    ratio,   from    the   differences    of   these   trial    diameters, 

obtain  tlie  value  of  (    iy  gf>  Ji   \    Th®  difference  between  each  of 

these  and  the  largest  add  to  each  diameter,  thus  leaving  the  dif- 
ference unchanged,  and  we  very  rapidly  obtain  values  which 
approximate  closely  to  the  ratio  chosen,  and  which  give  equal  belt 
tensions. 

The  example  given  in  the  paper  of  37"  cones,  30"  apart,  ratio  1 
to  7,  is  such  an  extreme  one,  that  it  gives  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  differences  of  different  methods.  We  tried  Rankine  on 
this  example,  but  had  to  use  the  result  of  our  calculations  to 
obtain  new  differences ;  not  because  the  resulta  were  incorrect,  bat 
because  they  varied  somewhat  from  the  ratios  determined.  The 
sum  of  the  diameters  we  obtained  differed  but  x\^  of  an  inch 
in  the  most  extreme  case  from  the  result  of  Hr.  Smith,  and  gener- 
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erally  bat  a  few  hnDdredths,  and  were  very  much  closer  than  either 
of  the  other  methods.  Does  this  look  as  if  the  formula  was  very 
inaccarat«  ! 

We  have  tried  Unwin's  method  and  found  it  very  tedious,  but 
Rankine's  is  so  rapid  that,  when  the  inconvenienoe  of  laying  out 
full-size  cones,  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  apart,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  believe  that  there  is  still  a  place  for  this  formula.  We 
designed  by  this  method  a  set  of  cones  with  extreme  diameters  of 
38"  and  11",  and  about  12  feet  apart.  Afterwards,  measuring 
with  a  tape-line,  we  found  no  practical  difference  in  length  of  belt 
between  extreme  steps. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith.* — ^I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  credit  to  the  wrong 
man  for  having  first  used  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  48.  In 
looking  up  the  data  on  this  point,  I  followed  the  reference  given  by 
Prof.  Sweet  in  the  American  Machinist,  Sept.  17, 1881,  viz.:  "  This 
method  was  illustrated  some  months  ago  in  the  American  Machiniaty 
and  in  the  American  Artisan  for  February,  1874."  After  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  in  searching  through  the  back  numbers  of 
the  American  Machinist^  I  finally  found  the  article,  by  Mr.  Fuchs, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  as  it  was  given  as  original, 
and  as  I  did  not  have  access  to  the  American  Artisan  for  reference, 
I  concluded  that  possibly  the  latter  publication  was  by  the  same 
author.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  giving  references  in  full 
and  complete  when  given  at  all,  giving  name  of  author  and  date 
of  publication  as  well  as  the  other  important  information.  As 
Prof.  Sweet  has  now  explained  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  used 
the  method.  Fig.  48,  I  hope  it  sets  the  matter  all  right  on  this 
point 

In  regard  "  to  lumbering  up  our  minds  with  so  much,"  I  will 
simply  say  this:  If  Prof.  Sweet  will  examine  impartially  the 
method  described  in  this  paper,  he  will  find  that  all  that  has  been 
added  to  his  own  method-  to  make  the  new  one  is  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
Fig.  36,  struck  from  the  center,  6,  and  touching  the  belt  line.  In 
some  exceptionally  few  cases  it  may  require  two  such  arcs  as  shown 
in  Fig.  41,  when  the  extreme  belt  angles  are  greater  and  less  than 
18".  The  extra  work  required  is  to  multiply  the  center  distance  by 
a  constant,  then  lay  off  the  point  G  and  describe  the  circle.  The 
extra  time  required  to  do  this  will  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  the  paper,  it  always  takes  more  time 
to  describe  any  method  fully,  and  seems  more  complicated  than  it 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  rules. 
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really  is  in  practice.  The  present  paper  may  seem  all  the  more  so 
to  a  superficial  observer,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  profusely  illos^ 
trated  and  described  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of  making  every  step 
perfectly  clear. 

The  next  point  raised  by  Prof.  Sweet  is  that  his  method  "  is 
suffipiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes."  Is  it  ?  When  the 
practical  man  makes  use  of  any  formula,  rule  or  method  of  prac- 
tice, and  it  fails  to  give  him  the  desired  result  in  a  single  instance, 
his  confidence  in  it  will  be  gone  forever  afterwards,  because  he 
never  knows  when  and  to  what  extent  he  can  depend  upon  it,  I 
admit  that  Prof.  Sweet's  method  is  practically  as  good  as  the  new 
one  in  certain  cases,  and  for  certain  proportions  of  pulleys  and  line 
of  centers  the  two  methods  are  identically  the  same. 

Taking  Example  1,  represented  by  Fig.  53,  and  designing  the 
pulleys  by  Prof,  Sweet's  method,  the  belt,  wlien  cut  so  that  it  will 
be  just  the  right  length  for  the  first  step,  will  be  over  nineteen 
inches  too  long  for  the  eleventh  step.  Granting  that  this  may  be 
called  an  imaginary  case,  yet  we  can  feel  confident  that  the  method 
which  will  hold  good  in  this  case  will  not  fail  in  any  other  case. 

When  the  diameters  of  the  first  pair  of  pulleys,  Z>i,  c?i,  Fig.  36,  and 
the  line  of  centers  are  such  that  the  belt  line,  HI,  will  pass  through 
the  point  ff,  then  the  two  methods  will  become  oYie  and  the  same, 
because  the  radius,  i?,  of  the  directing  circle  will  then  reduce  to 
zero,  the  circle  becoming  a  point.  This  condition  of  things  is 
approximated  to  in  Example  4,  in  which  we  would  expect  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  two  methods. 

Example  3,  as  calculated  by  Prof,  Sweet's  method,  gives  a  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  belt  of  nearly  one-quarter  of  an .  inch 
against  .007"  by  the  new  method.  Perhaps,  however,  Prof.  Sweet 
considers  this  "  within  practical  limits." 

Example  2  gives  a  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  Prof.  Sweet's  method.  This  example 
comes  so  far  within  practical  dimensions  that  it  can  not  be  called 
an  "  imaginary  case,"  but,  perhaps,  the  |"  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  belt  would  be  considered  within  practical  limits  if  the 
workman  can  cut  "  two  or  three  inches  oft  the  belt "  to  take  up  the 
slack  caused  by  changing  it  from  one  step  on  to  another.  But  this 
latter  expression  was  evidently  meant  as  a  figure  of  speech.  Cer- 
tainly no  good  practice  would  admit  a  variation  of  J"  on  a  lathe 
where  the  belt  is  in  a  vertical  position. 

In  regard  to  Prof.  Denton's  criticism,  I  would  simply  say  that 
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the  tibles  to  which  he  refers  are  not  practical,  for  the  reasoD, 
ilreadj  mentioned  in  my  paper,  that  the  rcUio  of  the  pnllejs  is 
a  datnn  nsoally  nsed,  and  not  the  difference  of  their  diameters, 
DOT  the  height  of  the  steps,  nor  tlie  ratio  of  a  pnllej  to  the  line 
of  eenters.  Neither  of  these  data  wonld  be  of  anjr  value  in  the 
■otntion  ci  anj  of  the  examples  given  in  the  paper.  If  graphical 
methods  hare  been  published  which  are  ^'  absolutel j  exact,"  and  an 
approximation  which  is  '^exceedingly  simple'' and  comes  within 
the  requirements  of  good  practice,  Prof.  Denton  should  have  done 
tLeir  aatbors  the  justice  of  giving  us  references  to  their  publica- 
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^A'  ACCOUNT  OF  CERT  Am  EXPERIMENTS  UPON 
SEVERAL  METHODS  OF  COUNTERBALANCING  THE 
ACTION  OF  THE  RECIPROCATING  PARTS  OF  A 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

BT  OABTAMO  LAKZA,  BOSTON,  MAM. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

WITH  BDWABD  H.  DKWSON,  OBOBai  Y.  RBTNOLD8,  AND  XDWABD  M.  SMITH. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  experimental 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Laboratory  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  different  methods  in  nse  for  counterbalancing  the 
throw  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  locomotive ;  and  also  as  to 
how  to  counterbalance  the  horizontal  throw  and  prevent  nosing. 

These  experiments  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  graduating 
theses  of  the  following  three  students,  viz. :  Edward  H.  De^c^eon, 
'85 ;  George  F.  Eeynolds,  '86 ;  and  Edward  M.  Smith,  '88.  They 
made  use  of  a  model  of  an  eight-wheel  Hinkley  Passenger  Loco- 
motive, one-eighth  scale,  which  was  suspended  by  four  wires,  one 
at  each  corner,  and  set  in  motion  by  steam.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  locomotive : 

Total  wheel  base 22'  5i" 

Rigid  wheel  base 80' 

Length  of  stroke 24" 

Diameter  of  cylinder 17" 

Diameter  of  boiler 52i" 

Length  of  tubes 11'  0" 

Diameter  of  drlyers 5'  8" 

Diameter  of  truck  wheels 80" 

Distance  of  middle  of  cylinder  from  main  drivers 11'  IV 

Weight  on  drivers 50,000  Iba. 

Weight  on  truck 80,000    " 

Total  weight 80,000    * ' 

Piston,  complete  with  rod 285    '* 

Cross-bead  with  key 184    " 

Main  rod  (entire) 805    «* 

Main  rod,  back  end 196    " 

Parallel  rod 297    " 
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Tbe  hsxer  inclvdoi  box,  epooge  box,  saddle  and  braaa.  Ten  per 
eeaL  of  the  hex  tikree  weigfata  should  be  dedocted  for  finish,  vhidi 
win  giTc 
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From  the  veighta  of  the  looomotire  on  the  drirers  and  truck,  the 
center  of  gijuilj  of  the  entire  machine  is  foand  to  lie  9  7^  '  bad: 
of  the  eentcr  of  the  track,  and  1  6|"  fonrard  of  tlie  eentv  of  the 
maim  driTingaxIe. 

From  theae  and  other  data  an  dghth  scale  model  shovn  in  the 
cit(,T1g.»5»v9s  eoostrncted  bj  Mr.  IXevson  and  aftmrards  slightly 
Modified  in  some  partiealarB  br  the  other  two. 

Pardcahr  attention  vms  paid  to  making  all  the  parts,  which 
aScd  in  anj  war  the  disturbances  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  ex- 
icdj  ooe-eigfath  scale.  The  following  dianges  were  made  for  coo- 
Tenienee  in  eoBStrnctioo,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  can  have  no 
efect  on  the  sabjecC  nnder  discussion.  The  frame  is  made  of  a 
Bsgle  pieee  of  east  iron,  to  which  the  driring  axle  boxes  are  rigidly 
attached. 

The  wheels  are  also  made  of  one  casting,  and  without  spokes, 
vhh  two  circular,  slots,  diaroetrical]y  opposite  each  other,  one  to 
sdntit  the  fastening  on  of  the  coanterwei^ts,  and  the  other  to  com- 
pensitf  for  the  kes  of  metal  in  cutting  the  first.  Tnstead  of  plae- 
iag  the  steam  chests  on  top  of  the  cylinders  they  w^e  placed  on  the 
inade,  the  ralre  moTing  in  a  rertical  instead  of  a  horizoDtal  plane. 
Abo  eerCain  changea  were  made  in  the  main  rod  and  the  parallel 
foi  for  the  sake  of  eoiiTe&ienee  of  eonstraction,  as  foilows :  The 
ntaio  lod  was  spbt,  and  the  cross-head  placed  between  the  two 
parts,  and  the  ptstoo  rod  projects  throogfa  the  croes-head,  and  mns 
in  a  fixed  bearhig,  fartened  to  the  frame.  The  model,  as  thus  far 
deKTibed,  wei^ks  serentr-foor  pounds*  whereas,  in  order  to  corre- 
tfcmd  to  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  it  should  weigh  156  poands. 
Heaoe  a  bar  of  iron  of  eighty-two  pounds  was  fastened  to  it  in 
Bach  s  position  that  the  fcMward  end  when  supported  at  the  oent«r 

of  the  track  should  weigh  58.6  lbs.,  thus  bringing  the  center  of  gravity 
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WAl  from  the  center  of  the  truck  and  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as  in  the  fall  sized  machine. 

The  following  are  the  various  weights  and  dimensions  of  the 
inodel,  used  in  calculating  the  counterweights : 

Weiglit  of  crank  pin r 0.277  lbs. 

'•        "  connecting  rod 0.598    ** 

"        "  piston,  piston  rod,  etc 0.832    ** 

•*        "  total  driTing  mnases •. 1.707    ' 

**        "  conpling  mafsea 0.598    ** 

length  of  connecting  rod 10".958 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  from  forward  end 7".07 

Difftimce  apart  of  cylinder  axes . .  .9".125 

Distance  apart  of  center  lines  of  parallel  rods 10".  25 

There  are  five  different  motions  which  tlio  locomotive  would 
receive  through  the  action  of  the  reciprocating  parts  if  free  to  ol>ey 
them;  they  are  as  follows: 

1°  Jerking,  a  forward  and  backward  motion. 

2'  Nosing,  an  oscillation  about  a  vertical  axis  through  the  center 
of  gravity. 

3°  Galloping,  an  oscillation  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  ti-ack. 

4*^  Pounding,  a  vertical  up  and  down  motion. 

S"*  Holling,  an  oscillation  about  a  longitudinal  axis. 

Siuce  the  nosing  and  rolling  are  dependent  upon  the  leverage  of 
the  acting  forces,  they  are  evidently  greater  for  outer  than  for 
inner  cylinder  machines. 

In  practice  it  is  customary  to  put  the  counterweight  with  its 
center  of  gravity  directly  opposite  tl>e  crank  pin,  and  in  the  wheel, 
80  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  not 
directly  opposite  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  counterweights,  but 
to  one  side.  This  evidently  forms  a  set  of  equal  and  opposite 
parallel  forces,  or,  in  other  words,  a  statical  couple,  which  tends  to 
increase  the  nosing.  We  can  balance  the  mean  throw  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts  at  the  dead  points  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive 
l>y  the  use  of  two  counterweights,  a  large  one  placed  in  the  wheel 
on  the  same  side  of  the  locomotive,  and  opposite  the  crank  pin, 
and  a  small  one  in  the  wheel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  locomotive 
^hich  shall  throw  in  the  same  direction  as  the  reciprocating  parts, 
and  wc  thus  obtain  a  system  of  three  parallel  forces,  and,  by  pro- 
portioning them  so  that  they  shall  balance  each  other,  we  shall 
obtain  the  correct  balance  for  the  horizontal  throw.  Whether  this 
18  the  best  method  to  follow  or  not,  will  be  discussed  later;  we 
20 
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will  merely  note  here  that  since  we  are  nsing  larger  counterweights 
than  the  other  method  wonld  require,  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  the  pounding  and  rolling  would  be  somewhat  increased ; 
as  to  how  far  this  is  an  evil  will  be  discussed  later.  Since  the 
cranks  on  opposite  sides  of  a  locomotive  are  at  right  angles  to  each 


Fig.  56 


other,  we  have,  in  each  driver,  one  large,  and  one  small  counter- 
weight, which  can  be  combined  in  a  single  resultant  counterweight 
the  radius  of  whose  center  of  gravity  makes  a  determined  angle 
with  the  prolongation  of  th^crank  radiua 

In  order  to  balance  the  jerking  and  nosing  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  imagine  exactly  opposite  the  driving  and  coupling  masses  Qx, 
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and  Q^  counterweights  O^  and  O^  of  equal  magnitudes,  and  at  the 
same  distance  r  from  the  axis  (Fig.  56).  The  operation  of  these 
masses  and  counterweights  balance  each  other  entirely.  We  can 
divide  these  counterweights  into  two  parts,  which  come  in  the 
driving  wheels  according  to  their  leverages,  and  which,  together, 
are  equal  to  the  counterweight  referred  to  (one  of  them  is,  how- 
ever, positive,  and  the  other  negative),  and  which  exert  the  same 
(nming  moment  about  the  axis.  Change  these  weights  so  that 
they  may  have  the  same  moment,  and  be  at  the  required  distance 
p  from  the  axis,  and  we  have  thus  obtained  the  proper  counter- 
weights. 

Let  2e  =  distance  apart  of  the  cylinder  axes,  and  of  the  imagi- 
nary counterweights. 

2^,  =  distance  apart  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  correspond- 
ing conpling  masses. 
2s  =  distance  apart  of  the  tracks,  or  middle  of  the  wheels. 
Gi  =  the  counterweiglit  which  should  come  opposite  tlie  crank 
pin,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  parts  to  be  balanced,  and  G2  = 
the  weight  which  should  come  in  the  other  wheel,  p  is  the  proper 
distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  Oi  and  0^  from 
the  axis,  and  r  =  the  length  of  the  crank.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  put  these  imaginary  counterweights  in  the  positions  referred 
to  above,  but  must  place  them  so  that  their  centers  of  gravity 
shall  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  middle  of  the  wheel.  Tliis  we  can  do 
by  applying  the  principle  of  leverages,  and  we  have  the  correct 
coanterweiglits  expressed  by  the  following  equations: 


o,  =  '-[o,'-^^o.\--] 


(2) 


tbe  npper  signs  referring  to  the  case  when  the  connecting  rod  and 
the  parallel  rod  are  attached  to  the  same  crank  pin,  and  the  lower 
when  their  crank  pins  are  180^  apart.  The  left  hand  figure  shows 
the  case  of  inner  cylinder,  and  the  right  hand  that  of  outer. 

These  equations  give  the  total  counterweights  to  be  used,  and 
these  are  to  be  divided  between  the  driving  and  the  coupled  wheels. 

Let  G\  and  Gt  be  the  weiglits  to  be  put  in  the  driving  wheel, 
and  Gi^  and  6r,"  those  to  be  put  in  the  coupled  wheel. 
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and  G^  =  G{  +  G^\ 

Let  the  coupling  masses  Q^  be  considered  as  made  up  of  R^  and 
Cjt,  the  latter  being  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  coupling  crank 
concentrated  at  the  crank  pin,  and  the  former  the  weight  of  the 
rod.     Then  the  following  equations  will  evidently  be  true  : 

We  may  reduce  these  to  a  single  resultant  using  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  and  we  thus  obtain 

G'  =  ^  GC  +  G^"" 

G''  =YGt'^+  <?,"» 

and  if  tf^i  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  of  G'  and  Gi  ;  and  0  is 
the  angle  between  G'^  and  Gi'j  we  have 

tan  ^,  =  ^ 

tan  V-2  =  -^„ 

While  Mr.  Dewson  made  but  few  experiments,  Mr.  Reynolds 
made  quite  a  number,  which  included  tliose  of  Mr.  Dewson. 

The  different  methods  of  counterbalancing  upon  which  he  experi- 
mented will  be  denoted  respectively  by  A,  B^  (7,  i>,  E,  F^  G^  i/, 
and  they  may  be  described  as  follows : 

A.  No  counterweights. 

B,  Method  used  by  one  of  the  locomotive  works,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : 
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"For  the  main  drivers,  place  opposite  the  crank  pin  a  weight 
eqnal  to  oue-half  the  weight  of  the  back  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
plus  one-half  the  weight  of  the  front  end  jof  the  connecting  rod, 
piston,  piston  rod,  and  cross-head.  For  balancing  the  conpled 
wheels,  place  a  weight  opposite  the  crank  pin  equal  to  oue-half  the 
parallel  rod  plus  one-half  of  the  weights  of  the  front  end  of  the 
main  rod,  piston,  piston  rod  and  cross-head.  The  centers  of 
gravity  of  the  above  weights  must  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
ajdes  as  the  crank  pin." 

C.  The  rule  given  by  D.  K,  Clark,  and  followed  by  another 
locomotive  works,  is  the  following: 

"  Find  the  separate  revolving  weights  of  crank  pin,  crank  pin  boss, 
coupling  rods,  and  connecting  rods  for  each  wheel,  also  the  rScipro- 
cating  weight  of  the  piston  and  appendages,  and  one-half  the  con- 
necting rod,  divide  the  reciprocating  weight  equally  between  each 
wheel,  and  add  the  part  so  allotted  to  the  revolving  weight  on 
each  wheel ;  the  sums  thus  obtained  are  the  weights  to  be  placed 
opposite  the  crank  pin,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis.  To 
find  the  counterweight  to  be  used  when  the  distance  of  its  center 
of  gravity  is  known,  multiply  the  above  weight  by  the  length  of 
the  crank  in  inches  and  divide  by  the  given  distance." 

This  rule  differs  from  the  preceditig  in  that  the  same  weight  is 
placed  in  each  wheel. 

D.  Method  of  counterbalancing  already  explained  in  this  paper. 
K  Method  used  by  another  locomotive  works  which  may  be 

described  as  follows : 
"  5^  =  one-half  the  stroke. 

G  =  distance  from  center  of  wheel  to  center  of  gravity  in 
coantcrbalance. 

ijo  =  weight  at  crank  pin  to  be  balanced. 

^=  weight  in  counterbalance. 

/  =  coefficient  of  friction  so  called. 


S 


.'x(._-) 


G 

y*=  5  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  i^eiprocating  weight  is  found  by  adding  together  the  weights 
of  the  piston,  piston  rod,  cross-head,  and  one-half  of  the  main  rod. 
The  revolving  weight  for  the  main  wheel  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  weights  of  the  crank  pin  hub,  crank  pin,  one-half  of 
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the  main  rod,  and  one-half  of  each  parallel  rod  connecting  to  this 
wheel ;  to  this  add  the  reciprocating  weight  divided  by  the  number 
of  wheels. 

The  revolviug  weight  for  the  remainder  of  the  wheels  is  fonnd  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  main  wheel,  except  one-half  of  the  main 
rod  is  not  added. 

The  weight  of  the  crank  pin  hnb  and  the  counterbalance  does 
not  include  the  weight  of  the  spokes,  but  of  the  metal  inclosing 
them.  This  calculation  is  based  for  one  cylinder  and  its  corre- 
sponding wheels." 

F.  Method  puisued  by  another  works,  which  is  as  follows: 
^'Ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  weights  of  crank  pin,  addi- 
tionaliweight  of  wheel  boss  for  the  same,  add  side  rod,  and  main 
connections,  piston  rod  and  head,  with  cross-head  on  one  side :  the 
sum  of  these  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  inches  of  the  center  of 
the  crank  pin  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  divided  by  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  counterweights  is  taken  for  the  total  counterweight 
for  that  side  of  the  locomotive  which  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
wheels  on  that  side." 

G,  Method  pursued  by  another  locomotive  works  is  as  fallows : 
"Balance  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  with  a  weight  equal  to  the 
weights  of  crank  pin,  crank  pin  hub,  main  and  parallel  rods, 
brasses,  etc.,  plus  two-thirds  ot  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
(cross-head,  piston  and  rod  and  packing)." 

H,  Method  pursued  by  another  locomotive  works:  "Balance 
the  weights  of  the  revolving  parts  which  are  attached  to  each  wheel 
with  exactness,  and  divide  equally  two-thirds  of  ihe  weight  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  between  all  the  wheels.  One-half  of  the  main 
rod  is  computed  as  reciprocating,  and  the  other  half  as  revolving 
weight." 

The  method  of  making  the  experiments  was  as  follows :  To  the 
front  end  of  the  model  a  long  rod  was  attached,  and,  fastened  in 
the  end  of  this  was  a  needle  point,  which  was  caused  to  trace  its 
motion  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  slowly  moved  parallel  to,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine.  A  sinuous 
line  was  thus  obtained  which  showed  the  jerking  or  nosing  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  glass  was  moved.  The  amount 
of  either  was  then  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
Knowing  the  distance  of  the  middle  point  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  machine,  the  angle  of  nosing  was  calculated.    The  results 
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obtained  for  the  jerking  and  nosing  with  the  different  methods  of 
connterweighting  will  now  be  given. 

JERKING  IN  INCHES. 


Rer.  per 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

100 

0.06 

0.006 

0.012 

0.012 

0.015 

0.018 

0.015 

0.015 

150 

0.07 

0.01 

0.012 

0.012 

0.02 

0.017 

0.018 

0.018 

200 

0.07 

0.012 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.017 

0.018 

0.018 

2oO 

0.08 

0.014 

0.01 

0.01 

0.028 

0.015 

0.02 

0.018 

800 

0.08 

0.015 

0.01 

0.014 

0.025 

0.015 

0.018 

0.018 

NOSING  IN  INCHES. 


Ber.  per 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

H 

100 

0.20 

0.01 

0.01 

0 

0.04 

0.028 

0.04 

^.088 

150 

0.18 

0.01 

0.01 

,   0 

0.085 

0.030 

0.035 

0.085 

200 

0.16 

0.015 

0.012 

•  0 

0.038 

0.080 

0.082 

0.088 

250 

0.15 

0.015 

0.015 

0 

0.03 

0.080 

0.030 

0.080 

800 

0.12 

0.017 

0.015 

0 

0.08 

0.082 

0.080 

0.028 

ANGLE  OF  NOSING  IN  MINUTES  OF  ARC. 


Ber.  per 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

100 

86.80 

1.81 

1.81 

0 

7.24 

6.07 

7.24 

6.88 

150 

82.67 

1.81 

1.81 

0 

6.83 

5.48 

6.88 

6.8 

200 

20.40 

2.71 

2.17 

0 

5.97 

5.43 

5.99 

5.9 

250 

27.21 

2.71 

2.71 

0 

5.43 

5.48 

5.48 

5.48 

800 

21.78 

8.07 

2.71 

0 

6.48 

509 

6.48 

5.07 

REMARKS   ON  THB  SPECIAL  TESTS. 

A.  The  pointer  traveled  in  ell]p9es  whose  major  axes  were  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine,  and  whose 
minor  axes  moved  from  one  side  of  the  center  line  to  the  other  bj 
a  small  amount  At  high  speeds  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to 
roll. 

B,  After  making  the  experiments,  with  the  results  reported  in 
the  table,  another  set  was  made  with  a  brake  applied  to  the  drivers, 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  disturbances  were  aflfected  or 
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not  by  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the  drivers.  The  results,  how- 
ever, were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

C,  These  tests  were  also  repeated  with  the  brake,  but  the  results 
were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

2>.  The  results  given  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  using  the 
single  resultant  counterweight  calculated  as  already  explained. 
Afterwards  the  tests  were  repeated,  using  the  two  separate  counter- 
weights, as  already  described,  in  each  wheel. 

It  will  be  evident  Irom  a  perusal  of  the  jresults  that  this  method 
eflfectually  destroys  the  nosing. 

The  counterweights,  however,  are  heavier  than  those  used  in 
several  of  the  other  systems,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  pounding  would  be  increased ;  that  it  is  not  in- 
creased to  an  injurious  extent  will  be  made  evident  from  some 
experiments  of  which  an  account  is  given  later  in  this  paper. 

I  understand  that  a  locomotive  made  at  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive and  Engine  Co.'s  Locomotive  Works  of  Kingston,  Onf., 
Canada,  was  counterweigh  ted  in  this  way,  and  was  considered  a 
very  smooth  running  engine. 

The  method  itself  is  given  by  Kankine  and  by  Grove,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  locomotive  works,  with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned. 

E,  The  counterweights  used  in  this  method  of  balancing  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  preceding  methods. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  nosing  and  jerking  shows  that  the 
counterweights  are  too  h'ght  to  balance  the  disturbances  success- 
fully. In  this  case,  however,  the  tendency  to  roll  was  considerably 
less. 

POUNDING. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  these  diflFerent  methods  of 
connterweighting  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  pounding. 
Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  this  purpose,  one  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  described  as  follows: 
The  model  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wheels  were  free  to  revolve  as  before,  and  the  whole  was 
placed  upon  platform  scales.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment was  as  follows :  The  whole  was  weighed  at  rest,  and  then 
after  it  was  set  in  motion  the  weight  was  ascertained,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  keep  the  scale  arm  from  leaving  its  seat. 
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Since  tho  throw  is  the  same  upward  as  downward,  this  extra 
weight  snbtracted  from  the  oyginal  weight  should  give  the  amount 
indicated  on  the  scale  arm,  when  the  arm  just  stays  against  tlie 
upper  stop.     This  it  did  in  every  case. 

These  experiments  do  not,  of  coui-se,  show  tlie  actual  force  of 
the  vertical  throw  in  pounds,  but  merely  givo  relative  results,  thus 
showing  which  of  the  methods  already  detailed  is  the  besf  in  this 
respect. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Ber  per 

A 

B 
1.5 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

O 

H 

100 

1.25 

1 

1 

I 

1.5 

150 

2.5 

2.75 

1.75 

1.5 

2 

1.75 

2.5 

200 

4.25 

4.25 

2.75 

2.5 

8.75 

8.25 

8.75 

260 

6.76 

6 

4.5 

4 

4.7.1 

5.50 

5.25 

300 

8 

7.5  to  9 

6.5  to  7.5 

5.75  to6. 5 

0io7  6  to  7 

7to8 

These  results  would  seem  to  show  that  tho  pounding  is  not 
materially  greater  in  D  than  in  the  other  methods  in  use.  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  to  obtain  more  nearly  absolute  values  by  directly 
wei<rhing  the  pound  on  the  driving  l)oxe8  by  means  of  springs. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  57). 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  driving  boxes  are  in  two  parts.  Now,  by 
removing  the  screws  which  were  intended  to  fasten  tho  lower  to, 
the  upper  half,  we  may  have  the  pressure  which  would  otherwise 
cause  a  tension  in  these  screws  transmitted  through  the  weighing 
springs  placed  beneath,  and  thence  to  the  frame  by  means  of  the 
liorizontal  piece  A  J?,  and  the  bolts  C  0\  The  only  changes  made 
in  the  model  itself  to  secure  this  arrangement  were  to  remove  the 
bolts  fastening  the  two  halves  of  the  driving  box  together,  and  to 
replace  the  bolts  which  attach  the  boxes  to  the  frame  by  the  ones 
GG'  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  which  perform  the  double  duty  of 
Bupporting  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  of  transmitting  to  it 
the  weight  which  may  come  on  the  spring. 

These  weighing  springs  were  graduated  to  a  scale  of  sixty  pounds 
to  the  inch.  The  head  of  the  spring  was  provided  with  a  nipple, 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  driving  box,  and  the  elon- 
gated tail  piece  passed  through  the  micrometer  screw  /),  on  which 
the  spring  rests,  thus  making  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  apparatus 
stable  in  position.  From  tho  spring  the  pressure  was  transmitted 
through  the  micrometer  screw  to  the  horizontal  piece  AB,     These 
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screws  were  made  with  a  pitch  of  twenty  threads  to  the  inch  and 
accurately  fitted  to  the  corresponding  tapped  lioles  in  the  support- 
ing pieces.  With  the  screw  is  the  microraeter  device,  arranged  as 
follows:  To  the  piece  AB  is  fastened  the  brass  scale  E^  graduated 
to  twentieths  of  an  inch,  corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Next  to  the  milled  head  of  the  screw  is  a  brass  collar  Fj  divided 
circuniferentially  into  twenty-five  equal  parts.  Now,  since  each 
revolution  of  the  screw  causes  a  vertical  movement  of  yf^  of  an 


R^.57 


inch,  each  of  these  divisions  corresponds  to  ^^^  of  an  inch.  Head- 
ings can  be  taken  to  -^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  scale  might  easily  be 
read  to  j^-^  of  an  inch,  if  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiments 
should  make  such  precision  valuable.  A  difference  of  y^^  of  an 
inch  in  the  reading  corresponds  to  a  compression  of  yf^^  of  a  pound. 
The  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  as  follows :  The 
counterweights  which  it  was  desired  to  investigate  were  firet  placed 
in  the  wheels.  Then  a  micrometer  reading  was  taken  under  each 
wheel  while  the  machine  was  at  rest,  these  readings  being  used  as 
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datum  readings  for  the  succeeding  ones,  whose  excess  over  these 
gave  tlie  pressure  due  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  and  counterweights  combined. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Smith  were  not,  however,  carried  to  a 
suflScient  degree  of  completeness  to  render  them  suitable  for  publi- 
cation nntil  some  further  work  is  done  upon  them. 

In  couclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  method  D  effectually 
destroys  the  nosing,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  balancing  the 
horizontal  throw,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  more  experiments 
upon  the  vertical  throw,  before  very  decided  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  in  this  regard, 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairnuin. — This  paper  refers  to  a  subject  which  was  treated 
very  fully  in  a  practical  way  at  the  Altoona  meeting  where  Mr. 
Vogt  gave  some  results  of  the  rules  as  to  counterbalancing  locomo- 
tives which  were  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  Company.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  other  persons  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss  this  paper,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity, 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Eniery^ — It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  of  coun- 
terbalancing locomotives  ought  not  to  i)ass  without  remark.  Any 
one  can  easily  count  the  revolutions  of  the  drivers  of  a  locomotive 
when  running  rapidly  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  by  the 
periodical  changes  in  the  sound  at  every  revolution.  This  seems 
to  be  entirely  due  to  the  counterbalances  in  the  wheels  which 
change  the  pressure  on  the  rails  at  different  portions  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  high  speeds  and  must  make  very  considerable  variations  in 
the  adhesion.  This  branch  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. Capt.  John  Ericsson  has  pointed  out  the  only  way  in 
which  the  reciprocating  parts  can  be  completely  balanced,  which  is 
by  putting  in  a  counterbalance  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  a 
vertical  beam  connected  to  the  piston,  so  that  vibratory  action  on 
the  main  frame  of  the  engine  due  to  starting  and  stopping  the  mass 
of  metal  contained  in  the  piston  and  its  connections  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  counterbalance  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  plan  involves  additional  parts,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  a  locomotive  can  be  balanced  so 
as  to  be  laterally  steady  on  the  track  and  at  the  same  time  not  have 
the  very  decided  varying  pressure  on  the  rails  and  difference  of 
adhesion  due  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  weights. 
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cccxxn. 
FLOW  OF  STEAM  IN  A   TUBE. 

BT  C.  B.  PEABODT,  BOSTON,  XA88. 

Four  years  ago,  in  preparing  for  tests  on  injectors,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  measure  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied  to  the  injector 
by  a  method  similar  to  gauging  water  by  allowing  it  to  flow 
through  an  orifice  under  a  known  head.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
author  that  the  steam  be  allowed  to  flow  through  an  orifice  from 
one  chamber  into  another  under  a  small  difference  of  pressure,  and 
that  the  fiow  under  such  conditions  be  determined  by  direct 
experiment. 

The  apparatus  devised  for  this  was  not  used  for  gauging  steam,  as 
was  proposed,  but  it  was  seen  that  it  could  be  used  for  determin- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  ordinary  equations  for  the  flow  of  steam 
through  an  orifice  or  in  a  tube,  to  the  conditions  of  the  apparatus. 
With  the  advice  of  the  author,  the  apparatus  in  its  original  form, 
with  only  a  few  minor  changes  suggested  by  his  experience,  has 
been  used  in  three  successive  years,  by  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
preparing  their  graduation  theses. 

In  1886  the  apparatus  was  used  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam 
through  an  orifice,  and  in  1887  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam  in 
a  tube,  but  the  results,  though  of  interest,  were  ^marred  by  some 
minor  defects.  In  the  present  year,  work  was  done  on  the  flow  of 
steam  in  a  tube,  under  the  author's  personal  supervision,  which  is 
thought  worthy  of  presentation  to  this  Society. 

The  equation  for  the  flow  of  steam  from  a  straight  uniform  tube 
of  large  diameter  into  a  straight  uniform  tube  of  small  diameter  is: 

^  C§  "  5)  ^  ^  +  «*«^«  -  a^*''*  +  y«  -  ?»  +  A(y{pa  -Pi)      (10 

in  which  A  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  ;  Q  is  the  heat  given  to 
the  steam  at  the  orifice  where  the  small  tube  joins  the  large  one; 
Wa  is  the  velocity  in  the  largo  tube  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice, 
and  Wf,  the  velocity  in  the  small  tube  also  at  a  distance  from  the 
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orifice ;  p^  and^j  are  the  pressures  in  the  tubes  A  and  JS^  pa  being 
the  larger,  and  Va  and  r^  are  the  latent  heats  of  vaporization,  and  q^ 
and  qt,  the  heats  of  the  liquid  corresponding ;  Xa  is  the  part  of  one 
unit  of  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  A  which  is  dry  steam,  and 
1  —  a^o  is  the  part  which  is  water  mingled  with  the  steam  ;  x^  is 
the  corresponding  quantity  for  the  tube  £;  finally,  <y  is  the  vol- 
ume of  one  unit  of  weight  of  water. 

It  is  assumed  that  neither  tube  gives  heat  to  the  steam  or  re- 
ceives heat  from  it,  and  that  the  friction  of  the  fluid  on  the  sides 
of  the  wall  can  be  neglected.  The  heat  Q  is  supposed  to  be  given 
at  the  orifice,  it  is  commonly  assumed,  to  be  zero,  in  which  case 
the  flow  is  said  to  be  adiabatic. 

At  and  near  the  orifice  eddies  and  irregular  currents  are  likely 
to  be  of  sufiicient  importance  to  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  con- 
dition  of  the  steam  ;  consequently  the  properties  jf?^  and^^  and  Xa 
ar^must  pertain  to  the  steam  only  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ori- 
fice that  the  flow  is  steady. 

In  these  experiments  the  velocity  Wa  was  so  small  that  it  could 
be  neglected.  At  the  same  time  we  may  assum.e  the  flow  to  be 
adiabatic,  and  thus  reduce  equation  (1)  to 

A^=  XaVa  -  (Ctn  -hqa-qb^A<T  (p„  -^ft)        .        (2.) 

The  value  of  ««  niust  be  determined  by  experiment.  Xf,  can  then 
bo  determined  by  the  equation  : 

C^cdt 


which  applies  to  any  adiabatic  change  of  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  with 
its  vapor.  In  this  last  equation  Ta  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  tube  -4,  and  Tf,  that  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  B.    c  is 

the  specific  heat  of  water,  and  I  -yr-  is  the  entropy  of  the  liquid 

above  that  at  freezing  point. 

If  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  be  iT,  then  the  vol- 
ume per  second  is 

and  the  weight  per  second  0  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  the  specific 
volume 
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in  which  w^  is  the  increase  in  volnme  of  one  unit  of  weight  of 
water  when  it  is  entirely  vaporized.     Therefore 

0  =  ^^:^  ........  (4.) 

The  tube  used  in  these  experiments  was  of  bi-ass  0.275  of  an 
inch  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches  long.  At  the  entrance  end 
a  plate,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  was  driven  on  flnsh  with  the  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  orifice  was  well  rounded  to  avoid  contraction. 
This  tube  was  the  tube  B,  and  led  from  an  iron  pipe  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  long  which  corresponded  to  the  tube  A. 
The  brass  tube  discharged  into  another  iron  pipe  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  long,  which  formed  a  chamber  in  which  the 
steam  came  to  rest,  and  from  which  it  was  led  to  a  surface  con- 
denser.. 

The  two  pieces  of  six- inch  pipe  were  capped  on  the  outer  ends, 
and  had  flanges  on  the  inner  ends,  between  which  was  a  plate 
holding  the  experimental  tube.  The  whole  apparatus  was  lagged 
on  the  outside,  and  the  plate  holding  the  brass  tube  was  covered  on 
both  sides  with  about  four  inches  of  asbestos  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  heat  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other. 

Steam  was  led  to  the  apparatus  by  a  lagged  pipe  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  away  from  it  to  the  condenser  by  a  pipe  of  the  same 
size.  Each  of  these  pipes  had  a  valve  near  the  apparatus.  The 
valve  in  the  supply  pipe  was  used  merely  to  shut  off  the  steam 
when  the  apparatus  was  not  in  use,  and  during  an  experiment  it 
was  wide  open,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  tube  A  was  full  boiler 
pressure  or  nearly  so.  The  valve  in  the  exhaust  pipe  was  manipu- 
lated to  maintain  the  desired  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Each  chamber  of  the  apparatus  was 
supplied  with  a  good  steam  gauge,  and  with  a  thermometer  in  a 
long  brass  cup  filled  with  oil.  The  gauges  were  compared  with  a 
mercury  column  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  thermometers  were  cali- 
brated, and  their  freezing  and  boiling  points  were  determined. 
The  exhaust  steam  was  condensed  in  a  small  surface  condenser  and 
weighed  in  a  tank. 

The  experiments  were  begun  after  the  apparatus  had  been  run- 
*ning  steadily  for  some  time  and  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

Steam  for  the  experiments  was  drawn  from  the  main  steam 
pipe,  and  as  the  supply  pipe  had  a  drip  near  the  apparatus  which 
remained  open  during  an  experiment,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
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qnality  of  the  steam  was  the  same  as  tliat  in  the  main  pipe.  A 
large  naraber  of  experiments  with  different  types  of  calorime- 
ters gave  1^  to  two  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam.  Later 
experiments  with  a  new  type  of  calorimeter,  described  in  a  paper 
presented  to  this  meeting,  gave  under  normal  conditions  1  to  1.5 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  With  a  large  difference  of  pressure  the 
steam,  after  coming  to  rest  in  the  chamber  beyond  the  tube,  was 
superheated,  and  by  the  method  employed  with  the  new  calorime- 
ter, the  amount  of  moisture  could  be  calculated,  giving  the  same 
result. 

The  data  and  the  calculated  results  of  the  experiments  quoted 
here  are  taken  from  the  graduation  thesis  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Bnttolph, 
of  the  class  of  1888,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  the  careful  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work. 

As  the  more  recent  data  were  not  available  till  the  work  was 
nearly  complete,  the  moisture  was  assumed  to  be  two  per  cent,  in 
all  the  calculations.     The  error  from  this  source  is  inconsiderable. 

The  data  and  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  are  plotted  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  10). 
The  abscissae  are  differences  of  pressures,  and  the  ordinates  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  flow  to  the  calculated  flow.  The  curve  on  the 
diagram  is  intended  merely  to  show  the  degree  of  regularity  of 
the  experiments  more  readily. 
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182.8 
211.2 
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260.1 


1.260 
1.091 
1.037 
0.958 
0.914 
0.876 
0.860 
0.880 
0.888 


The  table  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  headings.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  calculated  flow  per  hour  is 
8,600  times  that  given  by  equation  (4). 

The  ratio  of  the  actual  quantity  to  the  calculated  quantity,  if  the 
theory  were  entirely  applicable  to  this  case,  should  resemble  the 
coeflicient  of  flow  for  water  through  a  short  pipe,  and  should  not 
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be  greater  than  unity.  The  marked,  though  regular  increase  of 
this  ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  difference  of  pressure,  and  the 
fact  that,  for  the  larger  differences,  this  ratio  is  larger  than  one, 
shows  conchisively  that  some  of  the  assumptions  arc  inadmissible. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  heat  is  given  by  the  steam  to  the  tube 
at  the  admission  end,  and  regained  by  the  steam  towards  the  exit 
end.  Such  an  interchange  must  ihflnence  both  the  condition  of 
the  steam  at  the  orifice  and  the  rate  of  flow.  The  well-known 
phenomena  of  cylinder  condensation  and  reevaporation  in  steam 
engines  show  that  such  an  action  may  be  energetic.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  length  of  the  tube  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a  steady 
flow. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  weight  of  steam  discharged  by  the  tube 
has  a  maximum,  which  is  for  a  difference  of  pressure  of  about 
thirty -five  pounds  by  the  equation,  and  for  a  difference  of  pressure 
of  about  fifty-five  pounds  by  experiment. 

Some   earlier  experiments  of  this  year  are   not  recorded   on 
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account  of  discrepancies  due  to  the  iniperfection  of  the  methods, 
and  for  the  same  reason  experiments  of  two  preceding  years  are 
excluded. 

In  such  a  scries  of  experiments  the  superior  pressure  should  be 
the  same  for  all  of  the  experiments.  Some  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  results  may  be  chargeable  to  tlie  fact  that  the  boiler 
pressure  was  not  tlie  same  on  different  days. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Frof.  Jas.  E.  Denton. — ^I  have  only  just  noticed  that  there  is 
quite  a  discrepancy  between  these  experiments  regarding  the 
flow  of  steam  and  those  which  I  have  examined,  and  if  they  are 
exact  they  upset  the  theory  regarding  the  flow  of  steam.  We 
have  believed  that  there  is  a  maximum  flow  of  steain  from  a  boiler 
at  a  given  pressure  into  another  space  at  another  pressure,  and  if 
you  have  a  boiler  at  100  pounds  of  steam  absolute  and  let  it  flow 
into  a  space  in  which  the  pressure  is  lower,  when  the  lower 
pressure  is  over  60  pounds  while  the  flow  takes  place,  yet  when 
the  lower  pressure  is  below  60  pounds,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  60  pounds  or  30  pounds,  or  a  vacuum.  It 
will  flow  from  100  pounds  pressure  into  anything  below  60 
pounds  with  uniform  velocity.  That  was  the  result  shown  in 
1867, 1  think,  by  the  experiments  of  Napier,  and  they  excited  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  at  that  time.  People  lost  their  tempers 
about  it.  I  remember  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Engineer^  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  could  not  be  true  that  snch  was  the 
case,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  case.  Upon  Professor  Bankiue 
investigating  it,  he  proposed  a  reason  for  it.  He  showed  why  the 
theoretical  computation  proves  that  the  greatest  amount  of  steam 
flows  against  a  lower  pressure,  which  is  about  three-fifths  of  the 
upper  pressure.  When  a  committee  of  Scotch  shipbuilders  a 
number  of  years  ago  took  up  the  subject  of  safety-valves,  they 
verified  the  fact  very  deliberately,  and  in  D.  K.  Clark's  manual 
you  will  find  that  total  given,  and  the  three-fiftlis  point  was  very 
accurately  verified  by  those  experiments.  I  have  never  gone  over 
this  exact  ground.  It  is  common  to  make  the  experiment  to 
show  the  paradox,  but  I  never  have  run  over  these  particular 
pressures,  so  that,  if  that  maximum  is  connect  as  given  here,  it 
certainly  is  new  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  I  have  read  it 
for  a  number  of  years. 

There  was  a  point  here  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  explar 
nation  about,  and  that  is  why  it  is  that  the  coefficients  of  dis- 
charge are  greater  than  computed.  Why  should  the  coefficient  of 
discharge  be  greater  actually  than  is  computed  by  the  theory? 
That  was  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  ever  made  on  the 
subject,  and  it  leads  into  what  Professor  Peabody  says  he  is 
going  to  do,  namely,  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam  through  an 
oiifice  which  is  not  a  straight  tube.  The  explanation  of  this  con- 
21 
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Btancy  of  flow  suggested  by  Rankine  is  this :  as  the  jet  leaves  the 
straight  tube  and  flares  out,  its  section  is  constantly  greater.  The 
calculation  made  by  theory  assumes  that  the  less  pressure  yon 
are  flowing  into  is  that  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  Therefore,  yon 
use  the  section  of  the  orifice,  and  the  fact  is,  probably,  that  this  is 
not  the  place  where  the  lower  pressure  exists.  The  lower  pressure 
belongs  to  some  section  a  little  below  the  tube,  just  as  has  been 
found  with  nozzles  through  which  water  flows.  The  true  section 
to  take  is  some  section  yet  unlocated  beyond  the  orifice,  haying  a 
cross-section  greater  than  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  what  we 
want  is,  to  make  such  tubes  as  that  and  take  the  pressure  along 
the  jet ;  make  a  tube  that  does  not  confine  the  jet,  and  determine 
the  pressure  along  that  jet.  Find  where  the  lower  pressure  used 
in  the  formula  is  situated,  and  use  that  cross-section.  Now,  Ran- 
kine's  suggestion  at  once  explains  why  the  coeflicient  of  flow 
varies — why  the  coefficient  of  flow  must  vary  according  to  the. 
density  of  the  atmosphere  it  flows  into.  I  should  like  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  add  to  this  paper  a  column  showing  velocities  and 
flow,  because  I  find  a  great  many  people  don't  appreciate  this  para- 
dox. The  velocity  of  flow  is  always  greater  as  the  lower  pressure 
is  less,  but  the  weight  of  the  flow  is  itself  constant.  The  velocity  is 
the  same,  but  the  weight  of  flow  has  this  peculiar  constancy, 
which  only  direct  experiments  pointed  out.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  one  investigate  it  from  that  point  of  view,  and  certainly  this 
.maximum  242  in  the  table  is  something  I  never  saw  before.  I 
shall  go  over  the  ground  myself  as  soon  as  I  return. 

Prof.  Peahody. — In  answer  to  Professor  Denton's  question 
concerning  the  coefficient  of  flow,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  term  is 
carefully  avoided  in  the  paper,  since  the  method  of  calculation 
used  is  known  to  be  defective,  in  that  the  quantity  Q,  in  the  first 
equation,  is  assumed  to  be  zero,  while  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  an  appreciable,  but  as  yet  unknown,  value.  Tiiere  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  heat  is  given  by  the  steam  to  the  tube 
at  or  near  the  entrance,  and  that  the  tube  gives  heat  to  the  steam 
near  the  eiit.  There  is  also  a  question  whether  steam  may  not 
be  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  tube  near  the  entrance,  and 
the  resulting  water  blown  through  the  tube  in  the  liquid  state, 
though  this  suggestion  raises  a  question  as  to  how  the  tube  could 
in  such  case  dispose  of  the  heat  given  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  area  of  the  stream  of  steam  under  con- 
sideration can  be  in  question,  because  the  tube  was  purposely 
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made  long  enough  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  flow  through  an 
oriBce  or  a  short  tube.  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton 
whether  the  experiments  to  which  he  refers  wore  not  made  on  the 
flow  of  steam  through  an  orifice. 

The  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  by  the 
second  equation  can  be  readily  made,  but  it  was  not  set  down  in 
the  table,  since  it  did  not  appear  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
problem.  The  actual  velocity  canuot  be  determined  till  the  per 
cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam  in  tl)e  tube  can  be  determined  in 
some  way ;  a  determination  based  on  the  equations  in  the  paper 
must  have  the  same  defect  as  the  calculation  by  them  of  the  flow, 
and  I  know  of  no  experimental  method. 

I^rqf,  Denton. — The  experiments  I  quoted  were  made  with  tubes 
just  as  Mr.  Peabody  has  made  them — one  reservoir  with  another 
connected  by  a  tube. 

Mr.  Babcoch — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  but  just  a  word  in 
regard  to  this  point :  that,  though  the  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
carry  out  the  theory  upon  which  Professor  Peabody  started,  they 
do  seem  to  sustain  very  closely  the  acknowledged  theory  that  the 
amount  of  steam  flowing  from  one  pressure  into  any  other  less 
than  three-fifths  of  the  initial  pressure,  is  practically  constant,  and 
bears  a  very  close  approximate  ratio  to  the  total  pressure.     The 
first  seven  experiments  are  under  these  conditiona     If,  now,  we 
take  the  flow  in  the  fourth  column  and  average  it  for  the  first 
seven  experiments,  we  find  an  average  of  232.8  pounds  per  hour. 
Inspection  will  show  that  the  different  experiments  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  this  average,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  experi- 
ment, which  varied  about  four  per  cent.,  but  that  should  have 
been  a  little  more  on  account  of  the  pressure.    Now  how  nearly 
this   correspjnds   with   the  rough-and-ready  rule  of  Professor 
Rankine  is  readily  ascertained.     His  approximate  iiile^is  that, 
under  those  conditions,  the  flow  in  pounds  per  second  is    ^    of 
the   absolute  pressure  per  sqnare  unit  of  area,  the  same  units 
being  used  for  area  of  opening  and  area  of  pressure.     Applied  to 
the  flow  per  hour,  this  rule  would  be  51.57  times  the  pressure 
multiplied  into  the  area  of  opening.     But  we  must  notice  that  the 
pressures  given  in  the  table  are  *'  gauge  "  pressures,  so  we  must 
add  14.7  to  get  the  absolute  pressures.    The  average  pressure  in 
the  first  seven  experiments  was  70.2,  making  84.9  for  the  absolute 
pressure ;  multiplying,  therefore,  84.9  by  .058,  the  area  of  the 
opening,  and  by  51.57,  we  have  253.9^  as  the  flow  per  hour.     Bat 
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we  are  told  that  this  theoretical  flow  must  be  reduced  by  a 
coefficient,  representing  the  contraction  of  the  area  and  friction, 
which  coefficient  is  given  as  .93  for  a  short  tuba  Multipljing, 
therefore,  253.94  by  .93,  we  have  a  flow  of  236.16  pounds  per  hour, 
which  is  within  1^  per  cent,  of  the  average  flow  obtained  by  the 
experiments.  Tlie  difference  is  proI)ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tube  used  was  not  properly  a  short  tube,  being  thirty  diameters  in 
length,  so  that  the  coefficient  would  have  to  bo  slightly  smaller. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  .9167  to  give  exactly 
the  same  flow  as  was  shown  by  the  experiments.  The  third 
experiment,  not  falling  into  a  common  curve  with  the  others,  is 
probably  an  error,  which  .  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  not  being 
carefully  observed.  These  experiments  were  made  under  varying 
boiler  pressures,  the  average  being  taken  from  several  observa- 
tions, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average  pressure  might  have 
varied  considerably  from  the  observed  pressure ;  it  would  only 
have  to  vary  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  order  to  have  made 
the  difference  shown  in  the  table. 

Thd  Chairman. — If  there  is  no  other  discussion.  Professor 
Peabody  has  the  reply. 

Prof.  Peabody.^ — As  the  best*  and  simplest  way  of  replying  to 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Professor  Denton  and  Mr.  Babcock, 
I  wish  to  add  another  dingram  (Fig.  74),  reduced  from  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Buttolph's  thesis,  in  which  points  are  plotted  to  represent  the 
several  experimepts,  with  differences  of  pressure  for  abscisssB 
and  flow  in  pounds  per  hour  for  ordinates.  Two  series  of  points 
were  plotted,  one  showing  the  actual  flow  alid  the  other  the  cal- 
culated flow  under  the  conditions  of  each  experiment.  Had  the 
boiler  pressure  b^en  the  same  for  all  of  the  experiments,  the 
points  representing  the  calculated  flow  would  have  fallen  on  a 
curve  with  no  more  irregularity  than  that  coming  from  the  tables 
of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam  used  in  the  calculation.  The 
deviation  of  the  points  from  the  curve  in  the  figure  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boiler  pressure  was  not  the  same  for  different  experi« 
ments,  though  it  was  very  neai*ly  constant  for  each  individual 
test. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  points  representing  the  actual  flow  vary 

from  the  mean  curve  drawn  through  them  in  the  same  direction, 

and  to  about  the  same  amount  as  the  points  representing  the 

calculated  flow  under  the  same  conditions  differ  from  the  mean 

■  *  Added  aince  the  meeting. 
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curve  of  the  calcalated  flow.      This  at  once  answers  Professor 
Benton's  query  regarding  experiment  3^  and  shows  in  another  way 
what  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Babcock^s  discussion. 
It  will  be  observed  that  both  calculated  and  actual  flow  have  a 
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maximum ;  the  maximum  calculated  flow  occurs  at*  about'  35 
pounds  difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  |  of  the  absolute  pres- 
sure, and  the  mnximum  actual  flow  occurs  at  about  55  pounds 
difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  f  of  the  absolute  pressure. 
This  last  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  tests  quoted  by  Professor 
Denton.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  tlmt  after  making  allowance 
for  the  change  of  boiler  pressure  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
there  is  clearly  a  maximum  to  the  actual  flow,  and  that  beyond 
that  point  the  flow  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  difference 
of  the  pressures,  though  much  more  slowly  than  the  calculated 
flow  decreases  under  like  conditions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  maximum  flow  occurs  only  when 
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the  superior  pressure  is  maintained  constant,  and  the  difference 
of  pressures  is  increased  hj  lowering  the  inferior  pressure,  and 
that  it  does  not  occur  when  the  inferior  pressure  is  constant  and 
the  superior  pressure  is  raised.  Calculations  under  the  latter 
assumption,  and  according  to  the  method  used  in  the  paper,  show 
that  the  flow  from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere  increases  as  the 
boiler  pressure  is  increased,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brownlee, 
given  by  D.  K.  Clark  in  his  Manual  of  liules  and  Tables^  show  the 
same. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Bankine,  and  mentioned  by  Professor 
Denton  in  his  discussion,  4hat  the  pressure  in  the  lower  reservoir 
is  that  of  the  expanded  jet  of  steam  beyond  the  tube,  and  not  that 
of  the  steam  in  the  tube,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  tests  made 
by  Mr.  Buttolph.  Should  it  be  tioie  that  the  pressures  in  the  tube 
were  higher  than  that  in  the  idiBcharge  chamber,  then  the  less 
difference  of  pressure  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  larger 
flow  after  the  maximum  calculated  flow  had  been  passed.  I 
intend  to  extend  our  experiments  to  cover  this  point. 

While  I  accept  Mr.  Babcock's  calculations  in  his  discussion  as 
correct  and  his  conclusions  as  just,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say 
again  that  the  theory  on  which  the  calculations  are  based  was 
known  to  be  imperfect  before  the  experiments  were  begun,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  divergence  was  the  object  of  the  search ; 
still  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  the  amount  of  the  divergence 
much  exceeded  my  anticipations.  The  rule  referred  to,  i.  c,  that 
the  flow  per  seoond  is  ^  of  the  absolute  pressure  per  square  unit 
of  area,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  rough  empirical  rule,  and  not 
properly  a  theory  at  all. 

It  is  our  present  expectation  that  the  investigation  shall  be 
carried  further  in  our  laboratory,  and  that  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion. 
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CCCXXIIL 
A   SIMPLE  CALORIMETEH. 

\    BT  O.  H.  PBABODT,  BOSTON,  MAM. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  CALORTMRTEB  for  determining  the  quality  of  moist  steam,  has 
been  devised  by  the  writer,  which  depends  on  the  property  tliat 
dry  steam  is  superheated  by  ^\ve  drawing,  i^nd  which  appears  to 
have  valuable  features. 

The  first  calorimeter  of  this  type,  made  and  used  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  made  as 
follows:  A  piece  of  pipe,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches 
long,  was  capped  at  each  end.  Into  the  upper  end  was  fitted  a 
half-inch  pipe  bringing  the  steam  to  be  tested,  a  thermometer  cup, 
and  a  steam  gauge.  From  the  lower  cap  an  inch  pipe  led  away 
the  exhaust  steam.  The  supply  pipe  brought  steam  from  the  main 
steam  pipe  nearly  overhead.  Near  the  calorimeter  was  a  T  which 
formed  a  pocket,  with  a  drip  at  the  lower  opening,  and  a  branch 
from  the  side  opening  leading  to  an  angle  valve  in  the  upper  cap 
of  the  condenser.  The  pipe  further  was  well  wrapped  with  hair 
felt,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  steam  had  the  same  quality  as  in 
the  main  pipe.  The  calorimeter  itself  was  wrapped  in  asbestos 
board  and  hair  felt,  and  covered  with  Kussia  iron. 

Two  other  calorimeters  have  been  made,  which  differ  from  the 
first  only  in  size.  One  is  made  of  a  piece  of  two-inch  pipe,  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  other  of  a  piece  of  four-inch  pipe  of  the 
same  length.  The  only  difference  in  tlie  action  of  these  three  calo- 
rimeters appears  to  be  that  the  smaller  ones  are  more  sensitive, 
i.  €.y  they  respond  more  quickly  to  any  change  of  condition. 

To  make  an  experiment,  the  valve  in  the  supply  pipe  is  opened 
a  slight  amount,  about  i  of  a  turn,  and  a  valve  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  is  regulated  to  give  a  suitable  pressure  in  the  calorimeter. 
After  the  gauge  and  thermometer  attached  become  steady,  their 
readings  are  taken,  together  with  the  reading  of  the  boiler  gauge. 

If  p  is  the  boiler  pressure,  then  r  is  the  heat  of  vaporization, 
and  q  the  heat  of  the  liquid  corresponding,  and  0  o^ay  represent  the 
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dry  steam  in  ono  pound  of  the  inixtare  drawn  from  the  main 
steam  pipe,  so  that  1  —  a:  is  the  water  or  priming.  The  heat  in  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  is 

xr  +  q. 

Tjetpi  be  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  and  At  the  total  heat, 
and  ti  the  temperature  corresponding.  Let  t^  be  the  temperature  of 
the  superheated  steam  by  the  thermometer.  Then  the  heat  in  one 
pound  of  steam  in  the  calorimeter  is 

in  which  Cp  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  superheated  steam  at  constant 
pi*cssnre  (0.4805). 

Assuming:  that  no  heat  is  lost 


xr  +  q=z^^  +  Cp  {I,  -  ti) 


(1) 


X  = 


^1  +  <v,  {f,  -  <l)  -  g 


And  tho  priming  is 


l-x 


(2) 


(3) 


The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  first  6"  calorimeter. 
Tho  boilers  were  forced  during  tho  test  to  supply  an  unusual 
draught  of  steam  for  heating  and  other  purposes,  and  the  pressure 
was  less  than  the  usual  pressure  in  the  main  steam  pipe,  and  fluctu- 
ated during  the  test. 

TABLE  I. 

TESTd  ON  THB  6"  CALOBIlf  ETOL 


Oauob  PRX^anBES. 

Temperatnre  in  tkt  ctlo- 
rimclerf. 

Priming. 

Boiler. 

Calorimeter. 

71.2 
60.8 
63.0 
60.6 
69.0 

28.5 

26.8 

17.5 

7.0 

8.7 

286.7 
271.8 
264.9 
258.8 
258.1 

O.Oll 
0.012 
0.018 
.  0.011 
0.012 

After  the  smaller  calorimeters  were  completed,  all  three  were  set 
np  and  compared.  In  Table  11.  the  several  groups  of  two  and 
three  experiments  were  made  simultaneously. 
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TABLE  IL 

BAROMETER  14.8  POUHDB. 


Gauge  PBEssiniKS. 

Temperature   In    the  calo- 
rimeter P. 

Priming. 

ri  meter. 

Boiler. 

Calorimeter. 

3" 

4" 

71.3 
71.3 

37.5 
?8.3 

388.1 
388.9 

0.01 
0.01 

6" 

4" 
3" 

67.0 
67.0 
67.0 

9.5 
8.4 
7.8 

346.3 
245.8 
242.6 

0.018 
0.018 
0.019 

4" 
3" 

60.8 
60.8 

4.7 

4.7 

246.6 
314.0 

0.017 
0.018 

4" 
•      3" 

71.3 
71.3 

6.3 
6.5 

348.4 
348.4 

0.03 
0.03 

4" 
3" 

73.0 
78.0 

6.6 
6.9 

3.51.3 
250.5 

0.03 
0.03 

4" 
3" 

74.5 
74.5 

6.8 
7.0 

353.5 
251.6 

0.019 
0.019 

4" 
3" 

75.5 
75.5 

6.3 
6.7 

3r,3.4 
253.0 

0.018 
0.018 

6" 

69.8 

13.0 

268.3 

0.013 

6" 

69.8 

5.0 

253.4 

0.016 

A  comparison  of  the  several  groups  shows  that  all  of  the  ciilo- 
riraeters  give  substantially  the  same  results. 

A  little  consideration  shows  that  this  tjpe  of  calorimeter  can  bo 
used  only  when  the  priming  is  not  excessive,  otherwise  the  wire- 
drawing will  fail  to  superheat  the  steam,  and  in  such  case  nothing 
can  be  told  about  the  condition  of  the  steam,  either  before  or  after 
wire-drawing.  To  find  this  limit  for  any  prcssnre  /,  may  be  made 
equal  to  ii  in  equation  (2) ;  that  is,  we  may  assume  that  the  steam 
is  just  dry  and  saturated  at  that  limit  in  the  calorimeter.  Ordi- 
narily the  lowest  convenient  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  is  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Table  III.  has  been  calculated  for  several  pressures  in  the  mariner 
indicated.    It  shows  that  the  limit  is  higher  fur  higher  pressures, 
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bnt  that  the  calorimeter  can  be  applied  only  where  the  priming  is 
moderate. 

TABLE  III. 


•                                  PRKBdURB. 

Priming. 

Absolute. 

paago^ 

'  so 

285.3 

0.077 

2.>0 

235.8 

0.070 

200 

185.8 

O.OHl 

175 

160.8 

0.058 

150 

185.8 

0.052 

1>5 

110.8 

0.046 

100 

85.8 

0.040 

73 

60.8 

0.08-3 

50 

'85.8 

0.023 

When  this  calorimeter  is  used  to  test  steam  supplied  to  a  con- 
densing engine,  the  limit  may  bo  extended  by  connecting  the 
exlianst  to  the  condenser.  For  example,  the  limit  at  100  pounds 
absolute,  with  3  pounds  absolute  in  the  calorimeter,  is 0.064  instead 
of  0.046  with  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  calorimeter. 

In  case  the  calorimeter  is  used  near  its  limit,  that  is  when  the 
superheating  is  a  few  degrees  only,  it  is  essential  that  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  entirely  reliable,  otherwise  it  might  happen 
that  the  thermometer  would  show  superheating  when  the  steam  jn 
the  caloiimeter  was  saturated  or  moist.  In  any  other  ease  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  temperature  would  produce  an  inconsiderable 
effect  on  the  result.  Thus,  at  100  pounds  absolute  with  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  10°  F.  of  superheating  indicates 
0.035  priming,  and  15°  F.  indicates  0.0  2  priming.  So  also  a 
slight  error  in  the  gauge-reading  has  little  effect.  Suppose  the 
reading  to  be  apparently  100.5  pounds  absolute  instead  of  100,  then 
with  10°  of  superheating  the  priming  appears  to  be  0.033  instead 
of  0.032.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  no  gauge  is  to  be 
trusted  for  such  work  unless  it  has  been  compared  with  a  correct 
mercury  column. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  calorimeter  with  the  Barrns 

superheated  steam  calorimeter*  more  especially  as  that  calorimetor 

can  be  most  advantageously  applied  with  steam  of  moderate  or  low 

pressure,  at  which  the  new  calorimeter  has  a  narrow  limit.    It  is 

♦Trans.  A.  S.  M.  B..  Vol.  VII..  p.  178,  and  Vol.  VIII. ,  p.  285. 
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scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  Barrns  calorimeter 
tbo  steam  to  be  tested  is  dried  and  'superheated  in  an  instinimcnt 
rcbomblincr  a  surface  condenser,  by  a  stream  of  highly  super- 
heated steam.  To  show  the  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
calorimeter,  the  following  table  has  been  calculated  on  the  aeBump- 
tion  that  the  superheated  steam  has  an  initial  temperature  of  COO^ 
and  a  final  temperature  of  10°  above  the  temperature  of  saturated 
ateam  of  the  given  pressure,  while  the  moist  steam  is  supposed  to 
be  dried  and  superheated  6°.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  limit  under 
these  conditions  is  widest  for  lowest  pressures  and  that  it  is 
narrower  at  high  pressures  than  that  of  the  new  type.  Wliile 
the  linriit  is  determined  by  arbitrarily  assumed  conditions,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  found  narrower  rather  than  wider  in 
practice. 

TABLE  IV. 

BARRUB    8UFEBHEATED    STEAM    CALOUMETEB. 


PBBMURE. 

Absolute. 

Uaa^. 

Priming. 

50 

85.8 

0.170 

75 

60.8 

0  09.5 

100 

185.8 

0.086 

125 

110.8 

0.078 

m 

m.8 

0.071 

175 

100.8 

0.005 

200 

185.3 

0.0-59 

250 

285.8 

0.049 

800 

285.8 

0.040 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Jos.  E.  Deiitcm, — I  will  muke  one  remark  about  the  calo- 
rimeter. I  expect  I  will  have  my  hands  full  to-morrow  when  I  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  The  thermo-djnamic  formula  there  is  open 
to  two  queries :  Tou  do  not  know  the  specific  heat  of  steam  at  any 
but  atmospheric  pressure.  The  common  figure  .480  was  deter- 
mined by  Regnault  for  atmospheric  pressure  only.  It  has  never 
been  determined  experimentally  for  any  other  pressure.  There 
is  a  calculation,  I  think,  by  Zeuner,  surmising  what  it  would  be 
for  other  pressures,  and  I  think  there  can  be  a  question  raised 
there  as  to  whether  that  heat  whioh  is  originally  in  the  steam. 
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a?  r  +  y,  will  appear  again  as  the  latent  heat  of  the  lower  pressure^ 
plus  temperature.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  something  which 
yoa  liave  to  determine  in  operations  that  you  go  tlirough  to  make 
the  steam  have  a  particular  value.  Still,  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Prof.  Peahody. — This  calorimeter  may  be  used,  and  perhaps 
mjiy  preferably  be  used,  with  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  at  or 
near  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  such  case  Begnault's  value  for 
the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  may  be  used  with  con- 
fidence. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instructions  in  the  paper  to 
so  regulate  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  that  the  steam  shall  be 
superheated  a  few  degrees  only,  be  followed,  a  considerable  error 
will  not  be  inti'oduced  by  the  use  of  the  same  value  for  the  specific 
heat,  even  though  it  should  be  true  that  it  varies  with  the  pressure 

In  Zeuner*H  theoiy  of  superheated  steam,  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure  is  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  according  to 
that  theory  it  results  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
variea  Him  assumes  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is 
constant,  and  then  shows  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure miist  vaiy.  Either  theory  must  be  considered  to  be  provi- 
sional, and  can  be  justified  by  its  convenience  and  general  agree- 
ment with  other  experimental  data  only. 
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CCCXXIV. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  WORM  GEARING  OF  DIAMETRAL  PITCH. 

BT  8.  W.  POWEL  AND  W.  L.  0HE19KT,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

The  advautages  of  the  diameft>al\pitcli  for  gearing  have  long 
been  recognized  by  engineers  in  this  cbnntry,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  general  use  of  this  method  of  making  spur  and  bevel 
geai-s  by  our  leading  tool  makers  and  machine  manufacturers. 
This  fact  calls  our  attention  to  the  desirability  of  gaining  corre- 
sponding advantages  for  worm  gears  by  applying  the  diametral 
system  to  them. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  principal  reason  for  retaining  the 
circumferential  pitch  for  worm  gearing  is  that  ordinniy  lathes  are 
arranged  for  cutting  a  certain  number  of  threads  per  inch,  which 
in  the  case  of  a  worm  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  teeth  per  inch 
of  circumference  of  the  worm  gear,  or  in  other  words,  a  gear  of 
circular  pitch ;  whereas,  if  a  worm  gear  of  diametral  pitch  were 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  have  the  lathe  cut  a  certain 
number  of  thread  per  7t  inches,  in  order  that  the  worm  and  gear 
might  correspond.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  farther  on  how 
closely  we  can  approximate  to  this  requirement. 

There  is  confueion  generally  iu  the  shops  which  use  both  cir- 
cumferential and  diametral  pitches  for  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  as 
many  do  where  patterns  are  on  hand  for  gears  with  cast  teeth  of 
circumferential  pitch,  and  where  cut  gearing  is  made  of  diametral 
pitch.  This  confusion  causes  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and 
often  consigns  a  good  casting  to  the  scrap  heap;  it  could  be 
avoided  so  far  as  spur  and  bevel  gears  are  concerned,  by  making 
all  such  gears  of  diametral  pitch,  and  all  confusion  might  be 
avoided  by  making  worm  gearing  also  of  diametral  pitch. 

Jnst  here  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  nomenclature  in 
r^ard  to  pitch  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  our  New  Eng- 
land shops,  and  probably  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     We  say  "  three  pitch,''  "four  pilch,^^  ^^Jive  pitch ^^^  etc., 
:  where  others  say  three  per  inch,  four  per  inch,  five  per  inch,  etc. 
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If  the  qualifying  words  per  inch  are  applied,  to  diametrally 
divided  gears  only,  and  the  vrord  pitch  is  used  in  its  correct  sense, 
and  applied  exclusively  in  the  cose  of  gears  to  those  of  circum- 
ferential pitch,  the  confusion  would  no  doubt  be  lessened  where 
both  systems  are  used.  In  this  paper  we  will  use  the  expression 
diametral  pitch  as  referring  to  that  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  gear 
requited  for  one  tooth,  measured  in  inches  or  fractions  of  an  inch.; 
ie.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  theoiy  of  gearing  any 
further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  leading  con- 
structors of  machinery  who  use  the  circumferential  pitch  use 
various  proportions  for  the  length  of  tooth  as  well  as  different 
approximations  to  the  two  general  shapes  for  the  working  sur- 
faceS)  i.e.,  involute  and  epicycloid,  and  also  different  amounts  of 
clearance.  This  is  to  a  les^  extent  true  for  the  diametral  pitch, 
as  the  makers  of  cutters  for  involute  and  epicycloidal  teeth  of  the 
smaller  pitches  generally  make  the  length  of  tooth  equal  to  twice 
the  diametral  pitch  plus  the  clearance,  which  is  usuaUy  one-eighth 
of  the  diametral  pitch,  and  allow  no  side  clearance  or  backlash. 

In  applying  the  diametral  system  to  worm  gearing  we  are  con- 
fronted with  probably  more  variations  in  the  proportions  of  teeth 
now  in  use  than  are  found  in  the  other  kinds  of  gearing,  and  some 
of  these  shapes  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  expensive  experiment8. 

What  we  propose  is  to  cut  the  worm  thread  to  a  fractional 
pitcli  corresponding  to  one  of  the  diametral  pitches  now  in  com- 
mon use ;  make  the  tooth  the  same  length  in  worm  gearing  as  is 
now  used  in  spur  gearing  of  diametral  pitch,  and  make  no  change 
as  to  clearance  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  thread,  if  there  is 
any  allowed.  Our  opinion  is  that  in  general  there  should  be  some 
clearance  but  no  backlash. 

As  to  the  length  of  tooth,  we  are  aware  that  many  machine  tool 
makers  now  use  a  tooth  proportional  in  length  to  that  of  dia- 
metrally divided  spur  gears.  For  those  who  have  other,  propor- 
tions in  use  we  advise  a  change  in  length  of  tooth  as  preferable  to 
a  change  in  the  angle  of  the  thread,  and  in  those  cases  where 
experimental  data  are  the  basis  of  the  shape  of  worm  thread,  we 
think  this  change  would  be  the  less  noticeable  of  the  two. 

We  propose  to  thread  the  worms  by  means  of  a  pair  of  trans- 
forming gears  put  into  the  train  of  change  gears  of  any  ordinary 
lathe.  We  know  that  many  small  and  medium-sized  lathes  are 
made  with  the  change  gears  in  line,  and  here  some  provision 
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would  have  to  be  made  for  compouDding.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  >vith  very  little  expense  by  making  the 
larger  of  the  transforming  gears  "  dished/'  or  with  the  rim  offset 
outwards,  and  also  making  a  new  intermediate  stud  long  enough 
to  take  the  smaller  of  the  transforming  gears  together  with  the 
gear  which  would  be  put  on  the  spindle  in  ordinary  screw  cutting. 
In  this  arrangement  the  larger  transforming  gear  would  be  put  on 
the  spindle.  Other  arrangements  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
As  to  the  accuracy  of  threads  cut  by  the  proposed  method ;  if 
we  use  the  ratio  of  22  to  7  for  our  transforming  gears,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  thread  cut  and  the  theoretical  pitch  required 
will  be  less  than  five  one-thousandths  (0.''C05)  of  an  inch  in  one 
foot,  neglecting  errors  of  expansion  and  inaccuracies  of  the  lead 
screw.  Thus  we  see  that  the  thread  we  get  differs  from  the  theo- 
retical thread  by  an  amount  less  than  the  en*ors  of  usual  good 
workmanship ;  indeed  it  is  less  than  the  variation  between  ordi- 
nary lead  screws. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  using  the  transforming  gears.  If  we 
make  the  larger  gear  of  the  two  dished  as  previously  suggested, 
and  mark  it  plainly  spindle  gear  for  worms,  make  the  smaller  gear 
to  go  on  the  outside  of  the  compound  intermediate  stud  and  mark 
it  meshes  into  spindle  gear  for  worms,  or  make  and  mark  both  of 
the  transforming  gears  in  some  unmistakable  way,  the  lathe  man 
will  be  able  to  cut  a  worm  to  suit  any  diametrally  divided  worm 
gear  by  using  the  transforming  gears  in  the  places  where  they  are 
marked  to  go,  together  with  the  change  gears  required  for  cutting 
a  screw  having  the  same  number  of  threads  per  inch  of  length 
as  the  required  worm  gear  has  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter. 

To  illustrate :  suppose  we  want  to  cut  a  worm  for  a  gear  of  four 
teeth  per  inch  of  diameter,  "  four  pitch,"  or  one-quarter  inch  dia- 
metral pitch,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  and  the  index  for 
four  threads  per  inch,  on  the  lathe  we  are  to  use,  calls  for  84  on 
stud  with  28  on  the  screw.  We  put  the  28  on  the  screw,  the 
84  on  the  inside  of  the  compound  intermediate,  the  two  trans- 
lating gears  in  the  places  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  go 
ahead. 

Our  thread  will  be  practically  0.7857142  inches  pitch,  whereas 
theoretically  we  should  get  0.7853982  inches  pitch.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  pitches  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the 
theoretical  pitch  is  contained  in  12  inches  it  will  be  seen  is  a  little 
less  than  0.005  of  an  inch. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  which  we  would  gain  by  adopting  this 
system  for  worm  gearing  are,  doing  away  with  the  odd  sixty- fourths 
and  thousandths  in  the  diameters  of  worm  gears,  and  making  their 
diameters  come  in  even  fractions ;  getting  even  figures  in  center 
distances  between  worm  gear  shaft  and  worm  shaft  or  their  bear- 
ings ;  doing  away  with  considerable  work  in  calculations  in  the 
drawing  room,  in  which  there  is  always  a  chance  for  errors ;  and 
if  in  addition  to  using  the  diametral  pitch  and  length  of  tooth  we 
make  the  worm  gears  straight  across  the  face,  which  in  most  cases 
seems  to  us  to  be  practically  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  way 
of  making  the  points  of  the  gear  teeth  follow  the  shape  of  the 
bottom  of  the  worm  threads,  the  lathe  man  need  not  know  whether 
the  bhmk  he  was  turning  was  to  be  a  spur  or  worm  gear.  How- 
ever, we  would  suggest  that  the  corners  of  the  faces  of  worm  gears 
be  slightly  rounded,  so  as  to  show  the  man  who  cuts  the  gears 
which  are  to  be  spurs  and  which  to  be  cut  for  worms. 

Having  shown  the  possibility  of  applying  the  same  diametral 
system  to  worm,  as  is  now  in  use  for  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  it 
remains  for  some  of  our  gear  makers  to  give  us  a  practical 
example  of  this  application. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T,  S,  Crane. — Before  I  read  this  paper  my  attention  had 
been  called  to  a  rack-cutting  machine,  in  which  the  transforming 
gear  bore  the  proportion  of  21  to  22,  and  the  difference  in  these 
two  proportions  struck  me  as  so  peculiar  that  I  made  a  little  cal- 


vr/ 


culation  and  discovered  the  cause  of  it  The  elements  of  the 
machine,  shown  in  Fig.  8S,  were  a  bed,  c?,  on  which  the  blank  r 
could  be  placed,  a  feed  screw,  «,  connected  with  it  in  the  usual  waj^, 
and  a  hand  shaft,  c?,  with  a  cmnk,  A,  for  turning  it  around,  with 
a  locking  device,  ef,  so  that  you  would- always  turn  the  hand  shaft 
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an  exact  revolution.  This  hand  shaft,  rf,  instead  of  having  the 
change  wheels  g  g'  applied  to  it  and  to  the  end  of  the  feed  screw, 
operated  an  auxiliary  shaft,  d'.  The  hand  sliaft  having  the  locking 
device  ef  was  provided  with  a  gear  of  22  teeth,  and  the  intermedi- 
ate shaft  d\  upon  which  the  change  wheels  were  applied,  had  a 
gear  of  21  teeth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intermediate  shaft  d'  would 
revolve  ^  faster  than  the  othei*,  and  the  result  was  that  this  screw 
«,  which  was  }  inch  pitch,  would  feed  the  blank  to  cut  a  rack  tooth 
to  correspond  with  a  wheel  of  6  to  the  inch  pitch.  That  6  to  the 
inch  pitch  is  equal  to  this  decimal  of  an  inch,  .5236.  The  change 
wheels  g  g'  were  connected  by  an  intermediate  gear  a,  as  in  screw- 
cutting  lathes.  J^"ow,  the  reason  why  that  ratio  of  21  to  22  is 
correct  arises  from  this  fact,  that  what  we  call  the. "  diametral " 
pitch  of  "  6  to  the  inch  "  corresponds  to  |  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  circle  1  inch  in  diameter  has  3*1416 
circumference ;  ^  of  that  is  .5236  of  an  inch.  The  pitch,  there- 
fore, of  a  tooth  "  6  to  an  inch  "  in  pitch  is  a  little  over  ^  an  inch, 
and  the  reason  why  the  gears  come  22  to  21  in  proportion  is 
because,  if  you  assume  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  be  ^  inch, 
which  is  the  pitch  of  the  screw  «,  the  circumference  of  this 
lialf-incli  circle  would  have  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
get  the  same  figure,  .5236.  Now  ^  of  a  circle  i  inch  in  diameter 
18  the  same  as  ^  of  a  circle  1  inch  in  diameter,  that  is,  .5236,  and 
the  ratio  of  these  gears  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  and  ^  of  its  circumference.  Now,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  we  will  assume  is  7,  and  the  circumference  being  22,  ^  of 
the  circumference  would  be  7J.  The  ratio  between  7  and  7^  is 
21  to  22.  By  using  change  wheels  of  equal  diameter  upon  this 
intermediate  shaft,  which  revolves  in  a  suitable  proportion,  the 
rack  carriage  would  be  moved  suitably  to  cut  a  pitch  of  six  to 
one  inch,  and  by  altering  these  change  wheels,  as  you  do  in  a 
screw-cutting  lathe,  you  could  move  this  screw  faster  or  slower, 
but  always  in  this  peculiar  ratio.  You  would  always  get  the 
diametral  pitch  as  the  feed  of  the  screw.  By  putting  on  other 
change  wheels,  yon  could  get  teeth  of  larger  diametral  pitch,  the 
change  of  rotation  between  the  hand  shaft  h  and  the  screw  8 
being  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  21  all  the  time. 

One  consideration  has  occurred  to  me  in  respect  to  the  use  of  this 
system  for  cutting  worm  wheels,  and  that  is,  that  in  my  experience 
a  worm  wheel  never  operates  on  a  worm  the  same  as  a  spur  wheel 
operates  on  another  spur  wheel,  but  the  divergence  of  the  lines  of 
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the  teeth  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  which  is  of  no  consequence 
in  spur  wheels,  can  be  copipensated  for  in  the  case  of  a  worm, 
where  a  straight  line  is  opposite  to  those  two  radial  lines,  by 
diminishing  the  pitch  of  the  spur  wheel  in  some  measure.  It  has 
been  a  very  successful  practice  in  shops  I  have  been  connected  with, 
where  the  pitch  is  under  ^  inch,  to  cut  the  teeth  by  the  Manchester 
rule  of  diametral  pitch  by  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  wheel  as 
the  pitch  circle,  and  it  has  proved  very  convenient.  The  worm 
teeth  match  the  worm  quite  accurately  where  they  are  obtained  by 
that  rule  instead  of  assuming  the  true  pitch  circle  as  the  proper 
line. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  rack-cutter  I  have  referred  to 
is  manufactured  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Gould  and  Eberhardt,  and  is 
their  own  invention. 

Mr.  S,  W.  PoweL* — As  to  the  ratio  of  transforming  gears  for 
rack-cutting  machines,  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  use  a  ratio  of  7 
to  22  or  21  to  22,  provided  you  have  the  change  geai*8  necessary  to 
arrange  the  machine  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Since  the  meeting  at  Scranton,  one  of  the  writers  has  seen  a 
change-gear  table  for  rack-cutter,  made  about  ten  years  ago  at  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.'s  works  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  a  set  of 
lathe  change  gears  was  used  with  the  addition  of  one  other  gear, 
and  which  gives  all  the  diametral  pitches  in  common  use. 

Now,  as  to  taking  the  outside  diameter  of  a  worm  gear  as  the 
pitch  diameter,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  not  correct,  and  can 
give  an  instance  in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  practice  of  one 
of  our  best  tool  shops.  A  worm  and  gear  were  designed  to  run 
together,  having  bearings  for  both  shafts  bored  in  the  same  casting, 
and  therefore  not  adjustable.  By  some  mistake  the  gear  was  cut 
with  one  tooth  less  than  the  correct  number,  and  it  was  a  failure. 
Another  gear  was  made,  and,  by  order  of  the  foreman  who  was 
building  the  machine,  was  cut  with  one  tooth  more  than  the  correct 
number,  and  was  likewise  a  failure.  A  third  gear  made  and  cut 
correctly  is  no  doubt  in  the  machine  yet. 

Where  a  small  worm  drives  a  gear  with  a  large  number  of  teeth 
under  light  duty,  we  are  aware  that  one  tooth  more  or  less  makes 
very  little  diflPerence  in  the  running  of  the  mechanism.  But  where 
a  large  worm  of  quick  pitch  is  used  to  drive  a  gear  with  few  teeth, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  correct  number  of  teeth  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  an  incorrect  number. 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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CCCXXV. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  INJECTOR. 

BT  J.  BUBKITT  WBBB,  HOBOKEIT,  N.  /. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  fact  that  the  injector  wastes  no  heat  except  a  small 
amount  by  radiation,  is  usually  accepted  as  proving  that  the  instru- 
ment has  a  very  high  eflSciency  ;  when,  however,  wo  make  a  careful 
comparison  of  it  with  a  good  steam  pump,  which  forces  its  water 
through  a  heater  heated  by  exhaust  steam,  we  may  be  surprised  to 
have  the  latter  come  out  the  best.  1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  mechanical  principle  upon  which  the  injector  works,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  an  unfavorable  one,  and  one  which  accounts  largely  for  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  steam  pump. 

If  a  mass  of  clay  or  putty  be  projected  against  an  equal  mass  at 
rest  it  will  set  it  in  motion  and  the  two  united  masses  will  move 
on  with  half  the  velocity  given  to  the  first  mass ;  if,  however,  the 
projected  mass  contains  but  one-tenth,  instead  of  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount,  the  final  velocity  will  be  but  a  tenth  of  that  of  pro- 
jection. 

The  principle  governing  such  cases  is  called  in  mechanics  the 
^'conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  ^^^  which  means 
that  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  united  masses  is 
the  same  as  the  velocity  of  their  center  of  gravity  before  they 
united. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  two  masses  being  equal,  their  center  of 
gravity  lies  always  midway  between  them,  and  therefore  moves 
along  with  half  the  velocity  of  the  projected  mass ;  after  impact 
the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  center  of  the  united  mass,  and  as  the 
impact  does  not  alter  its  *  velocity^  we  know  at  once  what  velocity 
the  united  mass  must  have.  In  the  second  case  one-tenth  of  the 
mass  being  in  the  striking  and  nine-tenths  in  the  struck  niass,  the 
center  of  gravity  will  lie  nearest  the  latter  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  distance  separating  the  two  masses.  The 
velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  will  therefore  be  one-tenth  of  the 
*  The  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity. 
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velocity  of  projection,  and  consequently  the  masses  after  nniting 
will  have  a  velocity  of  one-tenth  that  of  projection. 

In  both  these  cases,  supposing  the  first  mass  to  be  mi  and  the 
second  to  be  twj,  and  representing  the  velocity  of  the  first  mass  by 
V  and  that  of  the  center  of  gravity  by  V^  we  find  that  before 
impact  the  energy  is  ^  mit?',  while  after  impact  it  is  only  ^{nii  + 
m^  F*.  In  the  first  case  m^  =  m^  and  T=  ^v,  so  that  half  the 
energy  disappears  at  impact,  being  converted  into  heat  by  the 
blow  and  lost.  In  the  second  case,  ?Wi  +  twj  =  ten  times  mi,  and 
Fis  only  one-tenth  of  v,  consequently  the  energy  after  impact  is 
but  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  before,  or  nine-tenths  is  lost  by  the 
blow. 

Looting  more  closely  into  the  condition  before  impact,  we  see 
that  the  energy  consists  then  of  two  parts,  viz. :  the  energy  of  the 
whole  system  of  two  masses,  moving  with  the  velocity  F,  and  the 
energy  with  which  the  two  masses  approach  each  other,  that  is  to 
say,  we  may  calculate  the  energy  on  the  principle  tliat  the  pair 
of  masses  is  moving  forward  with  the  velocity  F  of  their  center  of 
gravity,  and  then  that  mass  one  has  an  additional  forward  velocity 
=  F  in  the  first  case,  and  9  F'  in  the  second,  while  mass  two  has 
an  additional  backward  velocity  =  Fin  both  cases,  thus  causing 
the  latter  mass  to  stand  still  and  making  the  velocity  of  the  first 
mass  =  v. 

Having  made  this  division  of  the  energy,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  only  the  first  part  of  the  energy  is  preserved  while  the 
energy  of  approach  is  lost  by  the  blow ;  and  this  holds  for  all 
bodies  which  are  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  separate  again  after  the 
blow  is  struck. 

Now,  in  the  injector,  the  water  is  almost  at  rest  when  it  is  struck 
by  steam,  moving  with  a  high  velocity,  and  thus  set  in  motion..  If 
the  steam  is,  say,  one-fifteenth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the 
mixture  will  be  but  one-sixteenth  of  that  of  the  steam,  and  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  moving  steam  will  be 
lost  by  the  blow.  This  mechanical  energy  has  been  developed  by 
allowing  the  steam  to  flow  from  the  boiler  into  the  vacuum  cham- 
ber and  thus  to  get  up  a  high  velocity,  but,  however  economical 
such  a  method  of  generating  mechanical  power  from  steam  may 
be,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  wasteful  way  of  using  the  power,  for 
impact  is,  as  has  been  shown,  a  wasteful  method.  In  this  respect  the 
injector  is  like  a  slowly  moving  impact  water-wheel,  where  almost 
all  of  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  water  in  running  down  to 
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the  wheel  may  be  lost  in  heat  when  the  water  strikes  and  dashes 
into  foam  ;  and  yet  in  snch  a  wheel,  were  it  desirable  to  warm  the 
water,  it  might  be  claimed  that  no  energy  was  lost. 

In  the  injector  a  greater  part  of  the  energy  even  than  calcu- 
lated is  lost  by  the  blow,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  struck  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  .is  to  move. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  injector  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  that  no  heat  is  wasted,  because  there  would  be  none  wasted 
if  the  steam  were  condensed  into  a  tank  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  it,  while  if  our  object  were  to  get  mechanical  power  it 
would  all  be  wasted,  whereas  in  a  proper  engine  we  might  get  out 
of  it  the  legitimate  amount  of  power.  The  steam  used  by  the 
injector  is  at  boiler  temperature,  whereas  the  heat  when  returned  is 
at  feed-water  temperature,  and  we  should  therefore  charge  against 
the  injector  the  amount  of  power  which  a  good  engine  working 
between  these  temperatures  would  develop  from  the  amount  of 
steam  used  by  the  injector,  and  not  credit  it  with  heating  the 
feed-water,  except  so  far  as  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  with 
exhaust  ste^m. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent — Prof.  Webb  is  no  doubt  correct,  if  we  con- 
sider the  injector  as  a  means  of  raising  water  from  one  level  to  a 
higher  one,  but  if  it  is  nsed  for  feeding  water  into  a  boiler,  say 
from  a  tank  on  or  above  the  boiler  level,  then  the  injector  has  a 
perfect  efficiency,  less  the  heat  lost  by  radiafiion,  which,  if  the 
injector  and  pipes  connected  to  it  are  felted,  is  almost  nothing. 
In  this  case  the  efficiency  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  steam  trap, 
which  feeds  a  boiler  without  any  expenditure  of  energy  other 
than  that  necessary  to  open  and  close  the  valves,  and  loses  no 
heat  except  that  due  to  radiation  from  its  external  surface.  As  a 
pump  for  lifting  water,  the  injector  is  very  inefficient,  but  as  a 
boiler  feeder,  its  efficiency  is  almost  perfect. 

Prof.  Jas.  E,  Denton.-^ln  this  paper  Prof.  Webb  gives  a  physi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  an  injector,  which,  I  believe,  is  original  with  him,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  welcome  addition  to  any  previous  mathematical 
treatment  of  this  subject.  The  discussion  of  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  an  injector  by  equations  of  momentum  is  nothing  new. 
All  mathematical  discussions  of  the  instrument   have  presented 
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such  equations.  For  example,  as  is  well  known  to  American 
students,  these  equations  appear  in  the  little  Science  Series  Vol- 
ume by  M.  Leon  Pochet 

But  it  has  never  been  deduced  from  these  equations  in  plain 
terms,  why  the  injector,  which,  under  the  law  of  momentum,  may 
at  first  use  steam  to  the  full  limit  of  expansive  action,  finally 
realizes  a  mechanical  result  of  far  less  value  than  a  pump  which 
acts  without  expansive  action.     To  illustrate  : 

If  an  injector  works  with  steam  of  100  pounds  absolute  press- 
ure, the  law  of  via  viva,  which  governs  the  flow  of  steam,  requires 
that  the  work  which  the  steam  devotes  to  the  action  of  the  injector 
shall  be  the  area  ABODE  A  *  (Fig.  95),  which  is  the  same  work 
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that  a  steam  engine  expanding  20  times  would  theoretically 
realize  from  an  expenditure  equal  to  the  total  heat  of  the  weight 
of  steam  represented  by  the  volume  BC.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
steam  pump  working  without  expansion  would  realize  from  the 
same  exp'enditure  of  heat,  simply  the  useful  work  represented  by 
the  area,  ABCFA. 

Now,  assuming  that  in  the  pump  there  is  neither  loss  by  clear- 
ance nor  cylinder  condensation,  the  area,  A'BCF'A',  if  BC  repre- 
sented a  pound  of  steam,  would  be 

(100  -  14.7)  X  144  X  4.3  =  52632  foot-pounds, 

4.3  cubic  feet  being  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  100  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  area  ABCDEA,  O A  being  5  pounds  pres* 
sure  per  square  inch,  is  156,542  foot-pounds,  or  fully  three  times 
as  much  effect  as  the  pump  for  the  same  expenditure  of  heat. 

*  The  diagram  is  slightly  in  error,  as  the  point  D  shoald  coincide  with  £. 
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Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  practical  duty  *  of  an  injector 
is  about  2,000,000  foot-pounds,  against  10,000,000  for  a  direct 
acting  boiler  feediog  size  of  pump. 

In  other  words  the  practical  pumping  effect  of  the  pump  is 
five  times  that  of  the  injector.  What  then  has  become  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  injector,  which  the  equations  of  vis  viva 
and  of  momentum  indicated  should  be  as  3  to  1  ? 

It  is  not  due  to  radiation,  for  this  loss  is  greatest  in  the  pump. 
It  cannot  be  anything  akin  to  cylinder  condensation,  for  this 
exists  only  in  the  pump  and  there  to  the  enormous  extent  of  over 
i  of  the  total  feed  water.  It  is  directly  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  Prof.  Webb's  deduction  comes  to  our  rescue,  by  showing  us 
that,  although  the  injector  may  and  does  initially  endeavor  to 
devote  three  times  more  of  the  heat  in  the  steam  to  mechanical 
pumping  effect,  yet  because  such  effect  has  to  convey  itself  to 
the  feed  water  by  impact,  not  less  than  4|  of  the  work  repre- 
sented by  ABCDEA,  can  avoid  being  changed  back  from  the 
form  of  mechanical  work  into  heat,  when  the  small  mass  of 
swiftly  moving  steam  collides  with  a  mass  of  water  fifteen  times 
as  great,  as  is  the  case  under  the  most  usual  conditions  of  the 
working  of  injectors. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  realizing  156,540  foot-pounds  from  the 
expansive  area  ABCDEA,  we  have  only  -Li^^ii  =  about  11,000 
foot-pounds.  Without  the  effect  of  cylinder  condensation,  we 
therefore  have  by  Prof.  Webb's  theorem. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  |^ff  =  about  i  of  pump. 

But  as  the  cylinder  condensation  in  the  case  of  the  pump  is 
known  to  reduce  its  efficiency  by  at  least  J,  we  have,  by  Prof. 
Webb's  theorem,  including  cylinder  condensation  in  the  pump. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  2  x  |  =  f  of  pump. 

This  result  is  now  again  inconsistent  with  practice,  because 
we  have  stated  that  by  experiment. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  ^  of  pump. 

But  Prof.  Webb  further  points  out  that  unless  the  directions 
of  the  particles  of  steam  at  the  instant  of  strildng  the  water  are 
exactly  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  feed  water,  only 

*  By  the  tenn  duty  is  here  meant  the  popular  measure  of  the  efficiency  of 
pamping  machines,  viz.,  number  of  foot-pounds  of  useful  work  per  100  pounds 
coal  consumed. 
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a  fraction  of  the  -^  part  of  area  ABCDEA,  Fig.  95,  will  remain 
as  mechanical  effect.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  many  particles  of  steam  rush  from  the 
steam  pipe  o,  Fig.  96,  in  directions  oa,  oc  oblique  to  the  direction 
obj  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  steam  does  so  act,  in  order  to  bring  the  theory 


into  harmony  with  experiment  in  assigning  to  the  injector  ^  the 
useful  effect  of  a  pump,  considering  the  injector  <m  a  pump  only. 

The  following  table  *  shows  the  actual  ratio  of  the  injector  to 
the  pump  as  a  boiler  feeder,  giving  it  full  credit  as  a  feed-water 
heater  as  well  as  a  pump. 

TABLE  I. 

General  Conditions. — Pressure  of  steam  in  boUer  60  pounds  per  square  inch 
above  the  atmospliere,  the  boiler  fed  iu  one  case  by  a  direct  acilAg  steam  pump, 
haying  a  duty,  when  no  feed-water  heater  Is  used,  of  10,000,000  foot-pounds  per 
100  pounds  of  coal,  and  in  the  other  by  an  injector  which  heats  the  feed  water 
from  60  deg.  to  150  deg.  Fahr. 

Temperature  of  feed  water  as  delivered  to  the  pnmp  or  to  the  injector,  60  deg. 
Fahr.  Rate  of  evaporation  of  boiler,  10  pounds  of  water  per  ponnd  of  coal  from 
and  at  212  deg.  Fahr. 


METHOD  or  BUPPLTIKO  FSKD  WATKB 
TO    BOILIB. 


Relative  amoant  of 

coal  reqnired  per 

unit  of  time,  the 

amonnt  for  a  direct 

actino^  pomp,  feeding 

water  at  60  dei;.. 

wittiont  a  heater, 

being  taken  as  anlty. 


Direct  acting  pump,  feeding  water  at  CO  deg.. 
without  a  heater 


Iniector  feeding  water  at  150  deg.,  without  a 
heater 


Injector  feeding  water  through  a  heater  in 
wliich  it  is  heated 'from  150  to  200  deg 

Direct  acting  pump  feeding  water  through  a 
heater,  in  which  it  is  heated  from  60  to  200 
deg 

Geared  pump,  run  from  the  engine,  feeding 
water  through  a  heater,  in  which  it  is 
heated  from  60  to  200  deg 


Saving  of  fuel  in 
per  cent,  of  amoant 
need,  If  the  boiler  is 
fed  by  a  direct  acting 
pump  wlthoQt 
heater. 


♦  From  article  on  **  Efficiency  of  Pump  i'«.  Injector,"  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus. 
See  Stevens  Indicator,  April  15,  1888. 
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CONCLUSION. 

By  Prof.  Webb's  theorem,  it  appears  that  while  the  injector, 
considered  as  a  pump,  at  first  permits  steam  to  work  with  the 
fall  advantage  of  expansive  action  and  thereby  transforms  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  heat  into  work  than  a  pnmp,  yet  all  such  advantage 
is  lost  by  the  retransformation  of  about  |^  of  the  expansive 
work  into  heat  by  oblique  impact,  tliereby  making  the  efficiency 
of  an  injector  about  -^  of  a  non-expansive  steam  pump,  notwith- 
standing that  such  pumps,  when  of  small  size,  waste  over  twice  as 
much  steam  by  cylinder  condensation  as  is  necessary  to  till  their 
cylinders. 

Prof.  Wehb. — I  gather  from  Mr.  Kent's  remarks,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  others  who  are  interested  in  my  paper,  that  I  have  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs. 
I  have,  therefore,  inserted  a  line  in  the  former,  to  the  effect  that 
the  pump  works  in  connection  with  a  heater,  and  will  now 
endeavor  to  explain  more  thoroughly  what  I  mean  in  the  latter. 

In  this  closing  paragraph  I  would  point  out  how  the  fact  that 
the  injector  loses  no  heat  is  reconcilable  with  the  other  fact  that 
it  is  not  generally  the  most  economical  device  for  feeding  a 
boiler ;  I  say  "  generally,"  because  if  the  injector  is  operated  by 
exhaust  steam,  or  if  there  is  no  exhaust  steam  available  for  heat- 
ing the  feed  water,  the  injector  is  economical  enough. 

To  see  the  matter  clearly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  coal 
may  be  burned  either  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  heating  a  quantity  of 
water  to  be  used  as  hot  wateVy  as,  for  example,  where  water  is 
needed  at,  say,  212''  for  cooking  purposes,  or  where  it  is  to  be 
used  for  dyeing  and  other  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
or  it  might  even  be  fed  to  a  steam  boiler  as  feed  water  ;  or  {b)  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  water  from,  say,  212**  to  some  higher  tem- 
perature so  as  to  generate  steam  to  be  used  in  an  engine  for  the 
production  of  r)iechunical  power. 

For  the  purpose  (a),  we  may,  if  we  please,  generate  steam  in  a 
boiler,  and  blow  it  into  a  tank  of  water  to  heat  it,  but  steam  at  130 
pounds  pressure  is  no  better  for  this  purpose  than  steam  at  50 
pounds,  and  the  only  economy  possible  is  to  avoid  loss  of  heat 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  (&),  the  thing  that  we  want 
is  the  steam,  and  steam  at  130  pounds  is  about  twice  as  valuable 
in  a  non-condensing  engine  as  steam  at  50  pounds ;  i.  ^.,  stearm  at 
347'*  is  twice  as  valuable  in  such  an  engine  as  steam  at  280^*,  so 
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that  we  may  economize  not  only  by  avoiding  loss  of  heat,  as  in 
(a),  but  by  avoiding  loss  of  temperature. 

An  analogous  case  presents  itself  in  the  use  of  water.  For 
purposes  of  washing,  water  is  no  better  drawn  from  a  mill-pond 
than  it  is  when  taken  from  the  tail-race,  and  the  only  economy 
possible  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of  water  ;  but  for  the  generation  of 
mechanical  power,  it  is  twice  as  valuable  when  ts^en  from  a 
mill-pond  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  as  when  it  comes  from  one 
at  but  10  feet  elevation.  In  this  case  we  may  avoid  not  only  the 
loss  of  water,  but  economy  requires  also  that  loss  of  head  be 
avoided. 

In  feeding  a  steam  boiler  with  water  two  things  are  necessary : 
First,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  be  done  in 
forcing  the  water  in,  which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  entering 
water  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  pressure  within  and  without 
the  boiler,  or  more  strictly  by  the  difference  between  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler  where  the  water  enters  and  the  pressure  in  the  tank 
from  which  the  feed  wafer  is  drawn  plus  the  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  height  through  which  the  water  may  be  lifted ;  and, 
Second,  the  water  is  to  be  heated  from  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  to  some  higher  temperature  at  which  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  furnish  it  to  the  boiler.  This  will  require  a 
number  of  units  of  heat^  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  furnished, 
multiplied  by  the  rise  in  temperature.  The  first  thing  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  live  steam  or  its  equiva- 
lent, while  for  the  second  there  is  generally  an  abundance  of 
exhaust  steam  available. 

Now,  to  say  that  the  injector  wastes  no  heat  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  evasion,  because  although  it  is  literally  true  that  it 
wastes  none  directly,  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  warming  the  feed 
water  with  high  pressure  steam,  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  exhaust 
steam  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  indirectly  causes  the  waste 
of  as  much  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  as  is  needed  to  warm  the 
water.  Or,  to  put  the  thing  otherwise,  to  say  that  the  injector 
wastes  no  heat  is  to  hide  a  defect ;  true  it  wastes  no  heat  itself, 
but  it  wastes  temperature^  which  is  all  that  makes  the  heat  valu- 
able for  generation  of  power. 

Whatever  steam  the  injector  uses  in  doing  the  mechanieal  worh 
of  forcing  in  the  feed  water  is  no  doubt  well  enough  used,  but 
the  whole  amount  of  steam  drawn  from  the  boiler  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  say  four  times  as  much  as  a  non- 
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expansive  direct  acting  steam  pump  requires,  and  the  most  of  the 
steam  is  used  simply  to  warm  feed  water. 

To  stiU  further  clear  up  the  subject  I  will  add,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Denton,  who  has  kindly  given  me  a  number  of  useful 
hints  as  to  the  points  to  be  made  clear,  some  illustrative  examples, 
bringing  out  the  way  in  which  the  injector  makes  its  wasting 
capacity  evident,  before  which,  however,  there  are  two  other 
points  of  Mr.  Kent's  criticism  to  reply  to. 

As  to  whether  the  injector  raises  water  or  takes  it  from  a  tank 
higher  than  the  boiler  does  not  affect  the  question  in  the  least ;  it 
simply  alters  somewhat  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  trans- 
ferring the  water  from  the  tank  into  the  boiler,  lifting  the  water 
even  15  or  20  feet  is  a  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  feed- 
ing a  high  pressure  boiler,  and  the  question  under  discussion  is 
not  just  how  much  mechanical  work  there  is  to  be  done,  but 
whether  the  injector  can  do  it  economically,  and  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  it  cannot. 

As  regards  Mr.  Kent's  comparison  of  the  injector  with  a  steam 
trap,  so  far  as  the  two  instruments  resemble  each  other,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  injector  applies  also  to  the  trap.  We  may  take  some 
future  occasion  to  discuss  the  exact  action  of  a  trap,  and  are 
having  one  set  up  at  Stevens  Institute  for  experimental  purposes. 

ILLUSTBATIVE  EXAMPLES. 

I.  Suppose  a  boiler,  capable  of  furnishing  a  maximum  of  16 
pounds  of  steam  per  minute,  at  80  pounds  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere  when  fed  with  water  of  150**  temperature,  to  be  run- 
ning an  engine,  out  of  which  we  desire  to  get  as  large  a  H.  P.  as 
possible  to  run  a  mill.  A  test  is  made  of  this  H.  P.,  and  to  make 
it  as  large  as  possible  we  feed  the  boiler  by  a  hand  pump,  which 
forces  the  water  through  a  heater  in  which  it  is  heated  from  60° 
to  150°  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine.  The  work  of  feeding  the 
boiler  with  16  pounds  of  water  is 

16  ^  62.5  X  144  X  80      ^.^  „  ^ 

apoo^ =  -^^^  ^'  ^' 

and  this  being  done  by  manual  labor  on  the  force  pump  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  direct  push  through  the  mass  of  water  and  steam  to 
the  piston  of  the  engine,  where  it  reappears  as  part  of  the  indicated 
H.P. 
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Assume  that  the  test  shows  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
with  boDer  and  engine  is  32  H.  P.,  all  of  which  is  now  available 
to  run  the  machinery  of  the  mill. 

n.  Suppose  now  that  the  force  pump  is  to  be  driven,  as  a  regu- 
lar thing,  by  a  belt  from  the  eugine,  then  we  shall  have  left  for 
running  the  mill  only  32  -  .056  =  31.944  H.  P. 

IIL  Suppose  that  we  provide  in  addition  a  non-expansive  direct 
acting  steam  pump,  which  can  be  used  when  the  geared  pump 
is  out  of  order  and  when  the  engine  is  not  running.  Such  a  pump 
is  known  to  require  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  steam  for 
every  16  pounds  of  water  forced  into  an  80  pounds  pressure  boiler, 
using  therefore  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  whole  supply  of  steam,  and 
consequently  reducing  the  performance  of  the  engine  by  one  sixty- 
fourth,  so  that  we  shall  have  for  running  the  mill  only  32  —  .5  = 
31.5  H.  P. 

IV.  But  the  steam  pump  may  fail  and  so  an  injector  is  put  in. 
An  injector  takes  about  1  pound  of  steam  for  every  16  pounds 
feed  water  drawn  from  the  60°  supply  and  furnished  to  the  boiler 
at  150°,  and  so  our  available  steam  is  cut  down  from  16  pounds 
to  15  pounds  per  minute,  and  the  H.  P.  of  the  engine  from  32  to 
30  H.  P.  To  make  sure  that  this  is  a  correct  calculation,  we  may 
remember  that  the  utmost  capacity*  of  the  boiler  is  to  evaporate  16 
pounds  per  minute  from  feed  water  at  150°  into  steam  at  80 
pounds,  and  that  the  injector  does  no  more  than  furnish  16  pounds 
feed  per  minute  at  150°,  while  it  takes  1  pound  of  steam  per  minute 
to  run  it. 

The  heater  is  thrown  out  of  use  when  the  injector  runs,  and  con- 
sequently the  heat  of  exhaust  otherwise  used  to  warm  the  feed 
water,  is  allowed  to  waste.  This  waste  equals  16  pounds  x 
(150  -  60)°  =  1440  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  to  be  charged  against  the 
injector. 

To  see  that  the  injector  wastes  temperature  we  observe  in  this 
case  that  the  injector  warms  the  water  with  live  steam  at  80 
pounds  while  the  heater  does  it  with  steam  at  say  18  pounds, 
now  the  exhaust  steam  is  of  no  use  to  run  the  engine,  because  its 
temperature  is  too  low,  while  the  value  of  the  80  pounds  steam  in 
running  the  engine  is  in  consequence  of  its  high  temperature  and 
consequent  high  pressure,  so  that  the  temperature  makes  the 
difference  between  the  valuable  and  the  almost  worthless  steam 
and,  therefore,  in  using  the  live  steam,  the  injector  wastes  the 
higher  temperature  of  that  steam. 
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CCCXXVI. 

ON  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  DRY  STEAM. 

BT  JAXK8  B.  DBlfTON>  HOBOKBN,  H.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction. 

Dry  steam  is  understood  to  be  saturated*  steam  corresponding 
to  a  given  pressure,  and  tlie  latter  is  understood  to  be  identified  by 
the  relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  and  latent  heat, 
determined  by  Regnault's  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  in  all  publications  upon  the  properties  of 
steam.  For  example,  saturated*  steam  for  90  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  should  be  at  320  degrees  temperature,  Fahr.,  and  should 
possess  latent  heat  equal  to  808  British  thermal  units.  We  also 
know,  through  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  &  Tate,  that  such 

*  The  term  "saturated/*  as  applied  to  steam,  appears  to  be  sometimes  under- 
stood as  referring  to  a  condition  of  wetness,  whereas  it  implies  the  most  perfectly 
gaseoos  condition  of  steam  possible  without  the  existence  of  superheating.  The 
term  "saturated"  originates  in  the  presentation  of  the  laws  of  vapors  in  treatises 
on  pbjsics,  where  the  vapors  of  water,  ether,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  confined 
in  a  space  above  a  surface  of  some  liquid,  such  as  mercury,  other  than  that  belong- 
ing to  the  vapors.  If  water  is  introduced,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  space  at  the  top 
of  a  closed  mercury  column,  at  say  60"*  Fahr.  where  less  than  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  prevails,  such  water  will  flash  into  vapor  until  the  space  is  under  a 
tension  equal  to  the  pressure  of  steam  corresponding  to  60**  temperature.  Then 
If  more  water  be  introduced  into  the  space,  it  refuses  to  vaporize,  but  accumulates 
as  liquid  water  on  the  burface  of  the  mercury,  and  consequently  the  space,  and 
hence  the  vapor  in  that  space,  is  said  to  be  "saturated."  Before  the  space  or 
vapor  is  thus  saturated,  the  vapor  of  water  present  is  "  non-saturated  "  steam, 
and  if  compressed,  its  pressure  increases  without  causing  any  liquefaction,  the 
vapor  following  the  laws  of  fixed  gases,  like  air,  etc.  When  the  9pace  or  vapor 
becomes  saturated,  any  compression  of  the  vapor  does  not  result  in  increased 
pressure  (the  temperature  l)eing  assumed  constant^  but  instead  some  vapor  lique- 
fiee.  Similarly  the  steam  in  a  practicnl  boiler  (where  there  is  always  liquid  water 
beneath  the  stenm)  is  saturated,  because  any  effort  to  make  a  given  weight  of 
Bteam  occupy  less  space,  either  by  raising  the  water  level  or 'by  other  compression 
of  the  steam,  causes  a  portion  of  this  weight  of  steam  to  liquefy  without  changing 
the  vapor  tension,  assuming  the  tempercUure  of  the  contents  of  t?ie  boiler  to  remain 
constant.  The  only  condition  at  all  practical  corresponding  to  "  non-saturation  " 
as  described  in  physics  is  when  steam  is  superheated. 
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steam  weighs  0.207  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  tliat  this  figure  is  its 
density  in  pounds.  If  a  boiler  is  steadily  generating  and  delivering 
to  an  engine  steam  possessing  exactly  these  qualities  and  the  water 
under  the  steam  be  violently  disturbed,  its  liquid  particles  may 
mingle  with  the  gaseous  particles  of  the  steam,  and  a  pound  of  the 
mixture  formed  will  no  longer  possess  the  same  latent  heat  or 
density,  yet  the  pressure  and  temperature  will  still  he  the  same  as 
that  of  the  exactly  saturated  steam.  Such  steam  is  practically  known 
as  "wet"  steam,  and  in  contradistinction  the  term  **  dry  steam" 
has  arisen,  the  latter  meaning  simply  exactly  saturated  steam.  If 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  above  the 
water-line  be  exposed  to  'the  action  of  the  fire,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  its  temperature  may  be  greater, 
the  latent  heat  greater,  and  the  density  less  than  corresponds  to 
saturated  steam.  Such  steam  is  practically  known  as  superheated 
steam. 

In  measuring  the  performance  of  a  boiler,  the  essential  determi- 
nation is  the  quantity  of  heat  utilized  by  the  generation  of  steam. 
If  the  steam  generated  at  say  90  pounds  pressure  is  dry  steam,  then 
for  each  pound  of  feed  water  the  boiler  is  to  be  credited  with  util- 
izing 120  heat  units,  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  if  the 
feed  water  is  at  200°  Fahr.,  and  808  heat  units  due  to  its  latent 
heat,  or  a  total  of  928  heat  units.  If,  however,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  is  liquid  water  mechanically  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  of  dry 
steam,  then  for  each  pound  of  feed  water  the  boiler  is  to  be  credited 
with  1.10  X  120  heat  units,  due  to  temperature,  and  0.90  x  808 
heat  uuits,  due  to  latent  heat,  or  a  total  of  859  heat  units,  which  is 
92  per  cent,  of  the  dry  steam  total.  Unless,  therefore,  allowance 
for  the  presence  of  moisture  is  made,  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is 
made  too  great  for  ordinary  steam  pressures,  at  the  rate  of  ^  per 
cent,  for  each  one  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  steam.  Again,  if  steam 
at  90  pounds  pressure  is  superheated  10°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  its 
temperature  is  330°  F.,  then  for  each  pound  of  feed  water  at  200° 
F.  we  must  credit  the  boiler  with  the  heat  due  to  dry  steam  plus 
0.48  X  10°  =  4.8  heat  units,  so  that  failure  to  allow  for  superheat- 
ing makes  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  at  ordinary  pressures,  too  low 
by  about  0.05  per  cent,  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  of  superheating. 

It  is  customary  among  experts  to  make  these  allowances  in  report- 
ing the  performances  of  boilers,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
determining  to  what  extent  the  steam  generated  by  a  given  boiler 
differs  from  exactly  dry  steam. 
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If  the  steam  is  superheated,  the  simple  observance  of  its  temper- 
atiii*e  by  a  proper  thermometer  afford?  the  desired  data.  If,  how- 
ever, the  steam  is  shown  by  a  thermometer  to  be  at  exactly  the 
temperature  due  to  saturation,  it  may  contain  any  amount  of  water 
in  suspension,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  latter 
can  in  general  only  be  accurately  known  by  a  measurement  of 
either  the  latent  heat  or  density  of  a  known  weight  of  the  mixture, 
the  determination  of  the  density  is  an  operation  too  delicate  to 
have  been  yet  attempted  with  portable  apparatus.  The  determina- 
tion of  latent  heat  involves  simply  the  condensation  or  mixture  of 
a  known  weight  of  steam  in  or  with  a  known  weight  of  some  other 
substance  of  known  specific  heat,  and  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed are  such  as  can  be  carried  out  with  apparatus  of  a  conven- 
iently portable  nature.  Nevertheless  attempts  to  use  portable 
apparatus  or  calorimeters  for  the  determination  of  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  opinions 
are  divided  among  experts  whether  it  is  best  to  seek  other  methods 
than  that  of  the  condensing  calorimeter  or  to  attribute  the  latter's 
unsatisfactory  results  to  unskillful  use. 

The  object  of  the  following  investigations  is  to  contribute 
material  to  both  sides  of  this  question. 

1st.  By  proposing  a  method,  based  upon  experiment,  of  recognizing 
dry,  slightly  wet,  or  slightly  superheated  steam  by  the  scrutiny  of 
a  jet  of  steam  flowing  into  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  By  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  instrumental  errors  to 
which  condensing  calorimeters  are  liable. 


PART  I. 

EXPKftlMENTS  WITH  STEAM  JETS. 

If  a  boiler  can  be  made  to  generate  steam  which  is  a  few 
degrees  superheated,  then  by  drawing  off  steam  at  the  end  of  a  pipe 
of  sufficient  length  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  pipe  may  be  made  to  so 
nearly  equal  the  amount  of  the  superheating  that  the  steam  will 
issue  from  the  pipe  in  exactly  the  saturated  condition.  In  the 
case  of  these  experiments,  this  method  was  adopted  to  obtain  dry 
Bteam. 

A  30  HP.  Harrison  steam  boiler.  Fig.  59,  was  used,  which,  when 
not  forced  to  its  utmost  steaming  capacity,  superheated  its  steam 
from  six  to  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit.     To  the  top  of  the  steam 
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space  of  tliis  boiler  an  inch  pipe,  a,  a,  a,  abont  40  inches  long  was 
attached  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  pipe,  led  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  tee  J,  to  which  were  connected  the  several  outlets  used  and 
the  thermometer  and  steam  gauge  A.  At  B  was  a  stop  valve,  and 
at  (7  another  thermometer  and  steam  gauge.  All  of  the  pipe  a,  a, 
up  to  the  tee  was  heavily  protected  against  loss  of  heat  by 
asbestos  paper,  two  inches  of  hair  felt,  and  canvas.  When  the 
thermometer  C  showed  8  degrees  of  superheating,  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  pipe  would  make  thermometer  A  show  two  degrees  of 
superheating,  both  steam  gauges  A  and  C  showing  exactly  the  same 
pressure.  Thermometer  £  was  graduated  to  degrees,  a  space  of 
^th  of  one  inch  being  devoted  to  one  degree.  Thermometer  C 
was  equally  coarse  in  its  scale  but  the  graduations  were  at  intervals 
of  two  degrees.     The  steam  gauges  were  graduated  to  pounds. 

By  raising  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  gauge  glass 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  by  the  boiler,  the 
superheating  at  thermometer  A  could  be  made  to  vary  from  2"* 
Fahr.  to  zero,  and  the  steam  re/erred  to  herein  as  dry  steam  was 
such  steam  asjlowed  through  the  pipe  a  a  when  Thermometer  A  showed 
less  than  two  but  more  than  zero  degrees  of  superheating,  with 
reference  to  the  pressure  common  to  the  gauges  at  A  and  C  respect- 
ively. 

Experiment  1. — The  tee  b  was  fitted  at  its  under  side  with  a 
draining  pipe  terminating  in  a  petcock.  Into  its  end  one  side  were 
screwed  J-inch  pipe  plugs  prepared  as  follows  (see  Fig.  CO).  The 
square  hub  to  which  a  wrench  is  intended  to  apply  was  turned  oflf, 
and  a  hole  ^(^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  drilled  through  the  center 
of  the  plug.  A  hole  j\  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  then  drilled 
in  the  inside  end  of  the  plug,  so  as  to  leave  a  thickness  of  metal  at 
the  outer  end  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  -^  inch  hole  is 
then  practically  an  orifice  in  a  "  thin  plate,"  and  removes  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  of  the  heat  of  steam  flowing  through  it,  being 
employed  in  overcoming  friction  against  the  passages  leading  to 
the  point  where  the  steam  issues  into  the  atmosphere. 

Thus  arranged,  dry  steam,  at  55  pounds  gauge  pressure,  flows 
into  the  atmosphere  of  a  boiler  room  in  a  jet  which  is  perfectly 
transparent  over  about  one-half  an  inch  of  distance  from  the  orifice, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  61.  Fig.  62  shows  similar  jets  for  95  pounds 
gauge  pressure. 

Experiment  2. — For  the  thin  orifice  in  the  end  of  tee  b  there 
was  substituted  a  piece  of  ^inch  gas  pipe  d^  Fig.  59,  about  four 
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inches  long,  upon  which  was  mounted  a  hollow  copper  drum  c, 

about  tlirtiti  i aches  diameter,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Ua 
the  ontcr  end  of  the  gas  pipe  was  a  brass  e^ick,/,  two  inches  long. 
The  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cock  was  about  ^^  of  an   inch.      The 


Fro.  (ih— Pry  t^tt?tijii  ni  55  Puumls  Uauge  Pr*?6iaure, 

drum  e  was  fitted  to  receive  a  streatu  of  water  at  g  and  allow  it  to  ^^ 
flow  off  at  k  after  subjuctiiig  the  pipe  d  to  a  c<3rtain  refrigeniti ng 
effect,     TherHionieters  at  g  and  k  graduated  to  tiftha  of  a  degree 
Fahr.  determined  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  at  its  entrance  and 


%r^ 


Fig.  62. — Dry  Steam  at  95  Pounds  Pressure. 

exit  to  the  condenser.  When  no  water  was  flowing,  the  appear- 
ance of  jets  for  "dry  steam"  at  55  pounds'  pressure  was  as  per 
Fig.  63.  The  thin  oriflce  at  the  side  of  the  tee  shows  the  trans- 
parency of  the  "dry  steam  "  for  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice,  as  per 
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Fig.  61.  The  jet  issuing  from  the  cock,  y,  is  a  bluish  white  color 
clear  up  to  the  orifice,  due  to  the  cooling  loss  of  heat  in  passing 
through  the  six  inches  of  i-inch  pipe  and  cock. 

Upon   passing  water  through  the  condenser  so  as  to  maintain  it 
at  an   average  temperature  of  74J°  Fahr.  the  end  jet  became  dis- 
liuetlj   white,  as  per  Fig*  64;  the  jet  at  tlie  &ide  certifying  hj  Its 
Hchanged   appearance  that  the  steam  opcrfitcd  upori  w^s  the  same 
jifitorFig.  61. 


Pfo.  63. — ^Drj  Steam  at  55  Pounds  Pressure. — No  Water  in  Cooler. 

The  lieat  abstracted  per  minute  was  determined  to  be  12.75 
British  thermal  units.  The  steam  flowing*  per  minute  was 
determined  to  be  1.13  pounds.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  55 
ponncls  gauge  pressure  being  822  British  thermal  units,  1.13 
ponnds  of  steam  would  possess  929  units  of  latent  heat,  which  if 
completely  absorbed  by  refrigeration  would  cause  the  1.13  pounds 
of  steam   to  become  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  corresponding 

♦  This  was  determined  by  attaching  Cock  /to  a  Wheeler  surface  condenser,  8, 
see  Fig".  59,  and  determining  the  flow  for  a  period  of  aboat  half  an  hour,  and 
^reig'hiog  the  condensed  steam  by  a  spring  balance  k.  A  sample  record  is  the 
following  : 


Time. 
9.02  p.  M. 

tt.08  '* 

9.05  ** 

9.06  "     . 

9.07  •* 

9.08  " 

9.09  *• 

9.10  "     . 
9  11  *' 
9.12  **     . 


Flow  per  minute, 
lbs.  oz. 


Time. 
9.14p.m., 
9.15-16  9.17    " 

9.18  '* 

9.19  " 

9.20  " 
fl.21    " 

9.22  " 

9.23  " 

9.24  '' 
9.26    ' 


Flow  per  minute, 

11)8.  oz. 
1    2i 


2*. 
2 

n 

2 

2 

U 
3* 
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to  55  [jniinds  pressure,     Ileiice  tlie  absorption   by  the  circulating 

water  at'  the  12.15  British  thermal  units  may  be  assumed  to  mxiBe 

12J5 

-^gg-  y  100  =  1,4  per  cent,  of  the  steam  to  liquefy.    In  other  words 

Fig.  64  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  pres^ 
slire  coiitainiiif^  1.4  per  cent,  of  hqnid  waten 

Figp  65  shows  the  effect  of  circulating  iced  water  through  the 
cooling  drini),  thereby  maintaining  it  at  an  average  teiuperatnre  of 
54''  Fahr.  The  Jieat  abstracted  per  minute  was  IS  British  tlierinal 
nnits,  the  flow  of  steam  was  praotfeally  the  Bame,  so  that  the  view 


Fto,  64 — Steum  at  55  Pouods  Presfitire  Conialtttn^  I A  per  cent.  MoUture. 

exhibits  the  apipeamuce  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  pressure 
containing  1.94  per  ceiit,  of  lir[iiid  water. 

A  jet  at  95  pounds  gauge  pressure  being  maintained  at  76""  Fahn, 
ii6,27  thermal  units  were  abstracted  from  it  per  minute,  and  the 
flow  of  steam  was  1,75  pounds  per  minute.  Fig,  66  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  this  jet,  which  by  the  above  data  contains  1.88  per 
cent,  of  water.  Fig.  67  shows  the  same  jet  with  no  circulation  of 
water  through  the  cooling  drum*  It  is  slightly  whiter  thao  the 
similar  jet  of  55  pounds  pressure,  owing  tu  the  greater  weight  of 
steam  flowing  per  unit  of  time,  A  similar  difference  is  noticeable 
between  Figs.  74,  69  and  66. 

Fig.  68  shows  a  jet  made  by  throttling  steam  at  95  pounds  by 
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means  of  the  valve  at  J3,  Fig.  59,  so  as  to  make  the  gauges  C 
and   A.   stand  at  53  pounds.     Thermometer  C  read  315°  and  A 


KiG.   6d,^-Bl©iim  tt  S5  FouniJH  Pmasurf?  Contain ing  1.94  pur  cenL  Wuter. 
300^,      The    temperature    uorreej^onrling    fci>   53    puunds    is    HOO"* 
timice    t\\v   steatn  ii^fiuing  into  the  rttninspljere  is  !*    i^iiperhoatc-d. 


FiO.   66. — Steam  at  95  Pounds  Pressure  Containing  1.88  per  cent.  Wat«'r. 
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Fig.  67. — Steam  at  95  Pounds  Preshure. — No  Water  in  Ck>udeiiser. 

The  end  jet  was  transparent  for  a  distance  of  2^  inches  and  the 
side  jet  for  3  inches.  The  photograph  shows  tliis  effect  very 
clearly.  The  amount  of  steam  flowing  per  minute  was  sensibly 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  dry  steam  at  55  pounds  pressure. 


'■*  >^ 


•lo.  68.— Steam  at  95  Pounds  Pressure,  Tlirottled  to  53  Pounds,  Superheating  9  Degrees. — No  Water  in  ComW 
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T^xrERrSTENT  3. — Jetjs  of  (jrv  steain  at  55  pounds  being  uniformly 

flooring  and  fihowing  as  per  Fig,   63,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 

boiler  was  gradually  raised  beyond  the  top  of  the  wiiter  glass  until 

the  israter  wae  about  8  inches  from  the  top  of  the  fiteam  spa^^e  of  the 

boiler,  w^hen  periotHcal  gusts  of  wiiiie  mist  counnenced  to  occur  in 

both    the   end  and  side  jots,  and  engines  taking  steam  irorn  the 

boiler  received  bo  much  water  in  their  cylinders  that  they  conkl  no 

longer  run  with  safiity,     A  view  of  one  of  such  gusts  w»s  made  by 

nia^nesinm  flash  light  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig,  69,     While 

the  teed  pump  was 'working,  the  priming  denoted   Ijy  these  gusts 


b'lo.  GU» — Stt'Jtiji  at  o.l  Pijitii4s. — BinJer  PrjiiiTiij^  VJoloiklly. 

continued*  Tiie  jet  returned  to  steiidy  action  and  normal  appear- 
ance within  ft  few  seconds  after  tiie  feed  pnm])  was  stoj>ped,  not- 
witlistHnding  that  tlio  boiler  was  almost  completely  fnll  of  water. 

Experiment  4, — The  boiler  being  steadily  making  steam  8*" 
superheated  and  snp|>lyiTig  the  same  tn  an  engine  through  about 
100  f©«t  of  2A-inch  pipe,  newly  felted  with  uno  inch  thicknet^s  <if 
lialr  felt,  a  jet  of  steam  was  made  to  Idow  through  a  pot  cock  about 
two  feet  above  the  throttle  valve  on  the  steam  ehest  of  the  engine. 
Fig.  70  shows  the  appearance  of  the  steam  when  tlie  engiTje  was 
ni lining  with  a  total  steam  constnujition  of  sdnmt  *if)0  pounds  of 
6 team  per  )io]n\ 

Fig'  71  shows  the  same  jet  when  the  engine  stopped  and  no 
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steam  was  passing  through  the  steam  pipe.  Jet  70  was  so  laden 
witli  water  that  it  flowed  with  irregular  gusts,  resembling  those 
occurring  when  the  boiler  was  priming  (Fig.  69),  but  of  less  violent 
character.     And  yet  the  boiler  was  making  slightly  superheated 


Fig.  70.— Dry  Steam  after  Traversing  100  Feet  of  CoveredPipe  at  Velocity  J 
of  50  Feet  Per  Second. 

steam,  as  proven  both  by  the  thermometer  at  C  (Fig.  59)  and  the 
transparent  appearance  of  the  jets  from  the  apparatus  at  the 
boiler.  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  as  follows :  The  steam 
pipe  to  the  engine  runs  beneath  the  engine  foundation  from  the 
boiler  to  a  point  below  the  vertical  pipe,  B  (Fig.  70) ;  thence  it 
rises  in  5,  and  finally  runs  vertically  downward  to  the  engine  in  A. 
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When  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  water  condensed  by  the  pipe 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  Bj  and  the  jet  contains  only  a  gray  mist, 
as  per  Fig.  71.  When  the  engine  is  running,  the  water  of  conden- 
sation is  swept  along  with  the  steam  with  sufficient  power  to  cause 


Fig.  71. — Dry  Steam  after  Trayerping  100  Feet  of  Covered  Pipe  at  Velocity 
of  5  Feet  Per  Second. 


it  to  be  carried  up  j8,  and  show  the  wetness  of  Fig.  70.  A  valve 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  B  to  drain  the  water  out  of  the  pipe 
will  prevent  the  wet  appearance  of  the  jet  in  Fig.  70  when  a  feeble 
current  is  passing  through  J.  and  J9,  but  such  drainage  fails  sensibly 
to  alter  the  appearance  in  Fig.  70,  when  the  velocity  through  the 
pipe  is  50  feet  per  second. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

I. — It  appears  from  tlie  preceding  investigation  that  jets  of 
steam  show  unmistakable  change  of  appearance  to  the  eye  when 
steam  varies  less  than  one  per  cent,  from  the  condition  of  satura- 
tion either  in  the  direction  of  wetness  or  superheating. 

II. — It  appears  from  the  investigation  following  in  Part  II.  that 
the  instrumental  error  of  portable  condensing  calorimeters  does  not 
theoretically  interfere  with  the  measurement  of  about  one  per  cent, 
of  variation  in  the  heat  of  saturated  steam.  But  in  the  use  of 
such  calorimeters  there  has  always  been  found  to  exist  an  accidental 
variation  or  error  considerably  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  instru- 
mental error,  even  Regnault's  magnificent  work  not  being  an 
exception  in  this  respect*  Consequently  if  a  jet  of.  steam  flow 
from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere  under  circumstances  such  that 
very  little  loss  of  heat  occurs  through  radiation,  etc.,  and  the  jet  be 
transparent  close  to  the  orifice,  or  be  even  a  grayish  white  color,  the 
steam  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  nearly  dry  that  no  portable  con- 
densing calorimeter  will  be  capable  of  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  in  steam.  If  the  jet  be  strongly  white,  the  amount  of  water 
may  be  roughly  judged  up  to  about  2^,  but  beyond  this  a  calo- 
rimeter only  can  determine  the  exact  amount  of  moisture. 

III. — A  common  brass  petcock  may  be  used  as  an  orifice,  but  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  set  into  the  steam  drum  of  the  boiler  and 
never  be  placed  further  away  from  the  latter  than  4  feet,  and  then 
only  when  the  intermediate  reservoir  or  pipe  is  well  covered. 


PART  II. 


GENERAL  EXPRESSIONS  FOR  THE   INSTRUMENTAL    ERRORS   OF   CPNDENS- 
ING   CALORIMETERS    FOR   TESTING   THE    QUALITY   OF   STEAM. 

I.  Estahlishment  of  Formula  for  Percentage  of  Priming. 

Let  W  =  the  weight  of  condensing  water,  including  the  calorific 
equivalent  of  the  containing  vessel  or  calorimeter. 

w  =  the  weight  of  steam  condensed,  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
which  is  desired  to  be  measured. 

^  =  the  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  of  TT  before  the  condensation 
of  w. 

*  See  liable  at  End  of  Part  IT. 
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5,  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  <,  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

tt  =  the  temperature  of  TT  after  the  condensation  of  w. 

St*  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  f,  and  zero,  Falir- 
enheit. 

c  =  correction  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  be  added  to  ^  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  due  to  radiation,  conduction  and  evaporation 
from  the  calorimeter  during  the  interval  of  an  experiment. 

4  =  the  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  at  which  water  boils  under  the 
pressure  at  which  the  steam  w  is  produced. 

s^  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  i^  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

H  =  the  heat  in  British  thermal  units  reckoned  from  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  which  should  be  'realized  from  the  condensation  of 
each  pound  of  w^  if  the  latter  is  perfectly  dry  or  saturated  steam, 
such  as  steam  tables  based  on  Regnault's  researches  represent. 
That  is, 

R  =  1092.7  4-  0.305  (^  -  32)  -f  32. 

A  =  the  heat   in  British   thermal  units,  reckoned  from  zero, 

Fahrenheit,  which  should  be  realized  by  the  cooling  of  each  pound 

of  Wj  if  the  latter  is  entirely  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  ^. 

That  is, 

A  =  /,^,. 

P  =  the  percentage  of  Wj  which  is  liquid  water  or  the  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  which  by  condensation  will  afford  only  A  thermal 
units  per  pound.  Then  the  thermal  units  which  will  be  contained 
in  the  calorimeter  after  the  entrance  of  the  w  pounds  of  steani  are, 

P  P 

^  X  W  X  h  +  {w  -  :^^  X  w)  H  -{-W  X  t,  X  s,. 

But  by  the  observation  of  ^  and  determinations  of  c  we  have,  the 
lieat  present  in  the  calorimeter  after  condensation  also  equals 

{w  •\-  TT)  X  (/;  +  c)st; 
whence, 

P  X  w  X  h     ./  P  X  w\ 


100 


P=  100 


+  (t/^  -  -j^"^)  H  4-    ru  =  (TT  +  w)  {U  +  c)  8,; 


-  Tr[(^  +  c)  8t  -  fi^i]  +  w  [H-  (U  +  <')^«] 
wiH'-h) 


I  (1) 


*  See  Rankine's  SUam  Engine,  Art.  209. 
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The  value  of  P  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Percentage  of  Prvm- 
ing:^ 

The  equivalent  of  this  formula  has  been  written  in  several  shapes 
by  various  writers.  The  above  arrangement  is  thought  to  repre- 
sent  most  directly  the  physical  relations  involved;  thus,  if  the 
expression 

W  [{U  +  c)  *.  -  hs,-]  -w  IH-  (t,  +s)  82] 

be  represented  by  Q,  then  ±  ^  is  the  amount  by  which  the  heat 
belonging  to  the  w  pounds  of  steam  condensed  differs  from  the 
heat  belonging  to  the  same  weight  of  steam,  if  it  had  been  such 
steam  as  Regnault  used  in  his  experiments,  which  is  the  steam  of 
standard  "  dryness." 

If  Q  is  plus,  then  the  heat 

W[{t,  4-  c?)«.-^*J 

imparted  to  the  condensing  water  by  the  w  pounds  of  tested  steam 
is  less  than 

w  [H—  {tt  +c)  8t]j  or 

the  heat  which  w  pounds  of  Regnault's  steam  would  be  capable  of 
imparting  to  the  condensing  water;  hence,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
weight  of  the  tested  steam  must  have  contained  liquid  water. 

If  Q  is  minus,  then  the  tested  steam  imparts  more  heat  to  the 
condensing  water  than  would  w  pounds  of  **  Regnault's "  steam, 
and  consequently  the  tested  steam  is  assumed  to  be  superheated  a 
number  of  degrees  equal  to  Q  divided  by  the  specific  heat  of  steam 
at  constant  pressure,  or 

degrees  of  superheating  =  ^  :^. 

Formula  (1)  then  gives  a  value  of  P  which  is  minus,  and  which 
expresses  the  equivalent  of  the  superheating  in  percentage  units, 
which,  if  taken  against  the  latent  heat  of  a  pound  of  Regnault's 
steam  expressed  in  thermal  units,  gives  the  amount  by  which  the 
tested  steam  was  superheated  above  the  temperature  of  Regnault's 
steam.  Thus,  if  U  represent  the  temperature  to  which  steam  is 
superheated,  then 

^'    ^' "      0:480      -  0:480'  ^^^ 

II.  FormulcR  for  Errors. 

If,  in  the  operation  of  making  a  priming  test,  each  of  the  quanti- 
ties entering  into  (1)  be  assumed  subject  to  a  certain  error  of  obser- 
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vation,  then  the  estimated  value  of  P  will   be  incorrect  by  an 
amount  JjP. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  how  much  of  JP  is  due  respect- 
ively to  FT,  a>,  (^  +  c)  «,,  fi*i,  E  and  A. 

We  will  represent  by  ^Pwi  ^P^j  ^Pt^  ^Pk,  JP/rand  JP*  the 
errors  due  directly  to  TT,  a?,  (^  +  c)  *„  etc.,  respectively,  so  that 
it  will  follow  that 

AP  =  /IPw  +  Ji^  +  ^Pit  +  .-^/^^  +  ^PhA-  ^Ph     .     .    (3) 

Let  the  possible  error  of  TTbe  J  IT  pounds 

a  a  a  ^     «  j^,  « 

"  "  "  (^  +  c)«s  "  ^^  degrees 

"  «  "  ^1      "  Ml       " 

«  ''  "        H     "  Jjy  heat  units 

u  «  «         A      "  JA         " 

If  in  (1)  we  add  to  each  quantity  its  error  we  shall  have : 

j^  < (co+^flj)[^-f  jjy-(<t,-t-g)g»--j<t.]--(Tr-t-jtr)[(<3+f)g«-t-^<«-(<ig|x^<»)] ? 

Subtracting  Equation  (1)  from  tliis,  member  by  member,  we 
liave : 

"^  ^H-  A) f  ^^' 

Eedncing  to  the  common  denominator : 

a>{a>  +  Joj)  [H  +  AU-(h  +  Ah)\ 

We  have  AP  equal  to  the  algebraic  snm  of  the  following  qaanti- 
ties,  which  are  each  to  be  understood  as  having  the  above  common 
denominator.    The  constant  100  is  also  omitted : 

-  ^  [(^  +  <?)».-  ^».]  «»  (U-  h) (a) 

-AW[{ti  +  c)8t'-ti8i'\00{II-h) {h) 

-  Wco  {II  -  h)  (Att) (c) 

^  Wco{II-h){Ait) (d) 

-AWa>{II-/i){At,-Att) {e) 
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+  Wa>{£r-  h)  [(^  +  c)«i  -  <i«i) (/) 

+  F  Joj  (£■- A)  [(<,  +  c)  «,-<,«,] 07) 

+    WAa>{AH)i{t^-k-c)xt-trii{\ (A) 

-  WAoo  {M)  [<,  +  c)  *,  -  <i*i] (A') 

+  W+  00  X  AH  X  [(<,  +  c)»,  —  <i«i]     ....(») 

-  IT  X  «  +  JA  X  [(<,  c)«i  -  ^«,] C/) 

+  a?  {H  -  h)  [H  -  [tt -^  c)  8t'\ (Jt) 

+  a>{Il-h)[H-{tt  +  c)ai] (0 

+  w'Jw  (^  -  A)  {AS)  ' (m) 

+  a>Aa>{H-h)  (Ah) («) 

-coAco(H-h){Att) in') 

-ay'{S-h)  (Att) (o) 

-  a>Aa,  [H  -  {i,  +  c)  «,]  {H  -  h) (i>) 

-ay'{ff-h)\_ir-{t^-c)s,] (?) 

-c^[n-{t,  +  c)3,]{Aff) (r) 

-<»j<»[j3"-(4+c)«j]  jjy) (») 

+  a^  [If-  («,  +  c)  «,]  ( JA) (0 

+  a>Aa>[JT-{tt  +  c)9t){Ah)   ' (u) 

We  uow  have  (a)  canceling  with  {/) 

{k)  «  "  iff) 

(l)        ''  "      (/?)al80 


ITT  \ 

(co+Aoj)  \H+An-(h+AA)-\  ) 


AP     .    .       (6) 

\(o^-Aai)lH■^A^-{h■\■AK)\  ' 


from  (c),  (o)  and  (n') 

i  W  1  ) 

~^''  j  (^"J'(y)'[if+Ji/H;^+"^'A)] ■•" JS+^Z?-(A+ JA)  I  ^^ 

=  J/^2 (7) 

from  {d) 

from  (J)  and  (^) 

-JTTJ  ^^''^j\'^^'':^  ^1^^aL\  \  100=^P«c    •    .    .    (9) 
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from  (t),  (r),  («),  (m),  (A)  and  (n) 

—  [(<,+c)«,-/,  »i]-[ir- («,+<;)«,] 

from  (J),  {i),  {u)  and  (A') 

=  JP,    ....     (11) 
These  values  fulfill  equation  (3). 

///.    Diacvsaion  of  Formulas  for  Error, 

The  plus  sign  signifies  that  the  effect  of  increasing  a  variable  in  (1) 
IS  to  make  P  greater,  and  a  minus  sign  means  of  course  an  opposite 
result.  That  is,  if  in  observing  co  we  have  recorded  it«  value  too 
great  by  -4a?,  then  by  using  this  too  great  value  in  (1)  to  compute 
the  percentage  of  priming  we  obtain  too  large  a  percentage.  This 
is  evidently  as  it  should  be  for  by  using  co  too  large  we  charge  the 
steam  with  more  heat  than  it  should  possess  and  hence  compute 
too  great  a  value  for  the  priming.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  record 
W  too  large  we  credit  the  steam  with  having  imparted  more  heat 
to  the  calorimeter  than  it  actually  delivers  and  thereby  we  compute 
too  little  priming ;  hence  the  sign  of  ^Pw  is  opposite  to  that  of 
JP^     Similarly  JPu  and  -4Pia  are  of  opposite  signs. 

Since  ^Pe  and  JP^  depend  upon  the  same  error  of  observaticn 
namely,  that  of  the  steam  pressure  we  may  put  their  sum  equal  to 
APp^  p  representing  the  pressure  of  steam.  Now  an  inspection  of 
a  table  of  the  properties  of  steam  shows  that  for  any  given 
difference  of  steam  pressure  the  corresponding  variation  of  A  is 
about  three  times  that  of  jET.  Hence,  we  may  put -^A=3J5^and 
combine  (10)  and  (11)  to  give 


(  2W 


■  p 


H-h[H+JH-{h  +  Jhj] 


+ 


H+^H-{h-Ah) 


-Th^M  \     '    '    •    ■     (12) 
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To  discuss  the  relative  importance  of  these  partial  errors  we  must 
know  something  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  several  variables. 
The  latter  are  controlled  by  the  equation 


^[(^  +  c)  s,-t^s,']^=  ff^  {t^  -h  c)  s,  ±  Q. 


(13) 


Throughout  the  range  of  steam  tables  covering  pressures  from 
atmosphere  to  210  pounds  per  square  inch,  £[  varies  only  from 
1178  to  1230  thermal  units.  The  maximum  value  of  Q  may  be  taken 
at  200  thermal  units  equivalent  to  25^  of  priming,  or  about  400** 
Fahrenheit  superheating ;  ^  is  limited  to  temperatures  not  lower 
than  40%  as  water  at  32**  quickly  becomes  40**  in  being  handled  in 
a  boiler  room,  ^  4-  c  should  not  be  greater  than  125**,  as  the  losses 
by  evaporation  above  this  temperature  are  too  great  to  be  prop- 
erly controlled. 

If  we  assume  (f,  +  c)  «,  to  exceed  tiSi  by  6**,  10**,  30**,  60**  and  85** 

W 
respectively,  we  shall  have,  by  (13),  the  possible  values  of   —  as 

follows  in  round  numbers: 

TABLE  I. 

w 
Showing  Possible  Values  op  --  for  Initial  Tempebaturb  40**  Fahrenheit. 

00 


Condition 

of 

Steam. 


Valuks  of 


W 


Superheating  900 

B.  T.  U. 

210  lbs. 

14.7  lbs. 
Priming  900  B.T.U 


(/,+<?)#,  =  46" 


279 


227 

186 


188 
118 
118 


(/j+OftsTO* 


46 
89 
87 
80 


(^,+c)#,  =  100« 

98 
19 

18 
16 


(^+c)A,  =  125» 


16 

i;t 

12 
10 


w 

For  any  value  of  —  in  Table  I.  we  may  have  an  infinite  num. 

ber  of  values  for  either  IT  or  g?  by  assigning  a  value  to  FT  and  de- 
termining CO  to  correspond. 

Hence  for  any  given  steam  pressure  or  state  of  superheating  or 
priming,  as  for  example  for  dry  steam  at  210  pounds  pressure,  we 
may  have  a  range  of  values  of  W  and  <»  like  that  in  the  following 
table : 
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TABLE  II. 

SHOWINO  PoSttlBLB  VALUES  FOB  WaIID  (U  FOR  DrT  StBAM  OF  210  LBS.  PRESS. 


Valubs  of  m  in  pounds. 

Yftlaefl  of  W 

in  pounds. 

W 

W     ^  „ 

w    _ 

W 

W 

-  =289. 

—  =  118. 

—  =39. 

—  =19. 

—  =  18. 

M 

w 

M 

w 

M 

900 

1.96 

2.64 

7.7 

15.8 

28.1 

200 

O.M 

1.69 

6.1 

10.6 

15.4 

100 

0.49 

0.84 

2.7 

6.25 

7.7 

50 

0.21 

0.42 

1.86 

2.62 

8.8 

10 

0.04 

0.064 

027 

0.52 

0.76 

5 

0.02 

0.04 

0.18 

0.28 

0.88 

Ab  the  steam  pressure  is  lower  or  the  per  cent,  of  priming 
16  greater  the  extreme  values  of  co  in  the  above  table  will  be 
greater.  Similarly  for  superheating  the  extreme  values  of  co 
will  be  less.  But  the  same  range  of  intermediate  values  will  occur 
for  all  pressures.  We  will  therefore  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  several  partial  errors  for  all  conditions  of  steam,  by 
applying  to  formulae  (6)  to  (12)  the  range  of  values  of  a?  in  Table 

n.  for  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  — . 

To  this  end  let  the  values  of  the  several  errors  of  observation  be 
as  follows : 

4p  =  3  pounds  per  square  inch,  which,  at  steam  pressures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  makes 

AH  =.  about  1  thermal  unit,  and 
Ah  =  about  three  thermal  units. 

Atx  =  0.1  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Ai^  =  0.2  degree  Fahrenheit,  as  this  includes  the  errors  of  both 
^  and  c. 

Ago  =  ^  pound  =  A  W, 

Then  by  substitution  in  formulae  (6)  to  (12)  we  have  results  as 
per  Tables  III.  and  IV. 
24 
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Showing  Values  op  Pabtial  Errobs  for  Cask  of  Dry  Stbam  at  210  lbs, 

Pressubb. 


Pfirtifil  Krrom. 

=  289  ;  (<,  + 

C)  #j  -/,«,  = 

•5° 

IF=800 

>r  =  200 

m  =  0.84 

Tr=ioo 

M  =  0.4« 

w=bo 

w  =  0.21 

ir=  10 

u  =0.04 

per  cent. 

82.04 

1.63 

0.24 

-8.27 

-  0.84 

W=6 
»  =  0.0S 

JPn 
dPp 
^Ptt 
JPht 

per  cent. 
+  6.68 
+  2.71 
-+-0.24 
-5.48 
-  0.08 

pc  r  cent. 

9.75 

2.62 

2.40 

-5.25 

-0.04 

per  cent. 

18.18 

2.47 

0.24 

-4.94 

-0.08 

per  cent. 

81.74 

2.16 

0  24 

-4.33 

-0.14 

per  cent. 

98.70 

10.79 

0.24 

-  1.60 

-0.42 

Sum  of  +  errors 

9.68 

12.61 

20.84 

34.14 

88.91 

99.78 

Sum  of  —  errors 

-5.46 

-5.29 

-5.02 

-4.47 

-8.61 

-2.02 

JP  =  total  errors 

+  4.17 

+  7.82 

15.82 

29.67 

80.30 

97.71 

TABLE   IV. 
Showing  Pabtial  Errors  fob  Dby  Steam  at  210  lbs.  Pbessubb. 

^  =  18 ;  (ft  +  <;)  «s  -  tiSi  =  SS"  Fahr. 


Values  of  W  = 
Values  of  •»  = 

800 
28.1 

200 
16.4 

100 
7.7 

fiO 
8.8 

10 
076 

5 

0.88 

^P« 
^Pn 
^Pp 

^Pw 

per  cent. 

o.a5 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.32 

-0.02 

pt*r  cent. 

0.58 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.32 

-0.04 

per  cent. 

1.06 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.82 

-0.18 

per  cent. 

2.14 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.81 

-  0.16 

per  cent. 

9.97 

0.14 

0.24 

-0.29 

-  0.75 

,per  cent. 

18.41 

0.18 

0.34 

-  0.27 

-1.50 

Sum  of  +  errors 

0.68 

0.92 

1.45 

2.58 

10.39 

18.78 

Sum  of  —  errors 

-  0.84 

-0.86 

-0.45 

-0.47 

-1.04 

1.77 

jdP  or  total  errors 

0.29 

0.56 

1.00 

2.06 

9.31 

17.01 

For  other  conditions  of  pressure,  superheating  or  priming,  such 
as  are  covered  in  Table  I.,  the  figures  for  APp  would  increase  or 
decrease  by  about  0.07  units  and  those  for  ^Poo  by  about  26  per 
cent,  of  their  own  vahie.  The  other  partial  errors  would  not  sens- 
ibly alter. 
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We  may  therefore  draw  conclusions  as  follows  from  a  study  of 

Tables  II.,  III.  and  IV. 

Ist.  For  constant  errors  of  observations. 

Equal  to  -^  lbs.  for  weights. 

"       "  -^  degree  Falirenheit,  for  initial  temperature. 

«       "    I       "  "  "    final  " 

"       "  3  lbs.  per  square  inch,  for  steam  pressure. 

The  discrepancy  in  percentage  of  priming  calculations  due  to 

instrumental  errors  is  less,  as  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  con- 

W 
densing  water  is  greater  and  the  ratio  of  —  less.     And  for  any 


CO 


W 


particular  value  of  — ,  the  error  is  less  the  greater  oo, 

2d.  For  the  same  conditions  of  constant  error  the  total  instru- 
mental error  of  a  calorimeter  employing  about  200  pounds  of  con- 
densing water  and  condensing  from  5  to  15  pounds  of  steam  (case 
of  the  ordinary  barrel  calorimeter)  is  as  follows  for  dry  steam : 


Values  of  M  in 
Poandti. 


5 
10 
15 


Total  Errors  of 

Single  Test  In  Per 

Cent. 


1.4^ 
0.8^ 


1.98  Jg 
0.92^ 
0.68^ 


If  the  total  error  is  represented  by  +  1,  the  proportions  of  the 
several  errors  average  as  follows : 

Error  due  weight  of  condensed  steam  is  -h  1.0 

"       *'    final  temperature  "  —  0.5 

*•      "     initial        "  "  +  0.3 

"       "     steam  pressure  "  +  0.3 

"       "     weight  of  condensing  water  "  —  0.1 
For  excessive  snperheating  to  400°  Fahr.,  or 
"          "         priming           "     25  per  cent. 

The  error  due  to  weight  of  condensing  water  changes  25^  of  itself, 
and  error  due  steam  pressure  makes  an  accompanying  change  of 
255^  itself,  but  the  other  errors  do  not  sensibly  vary. 

It  is  evident  from  inspection  of  Tables  III.  and  IV.  that  for 
weights  of  condensing  water  less  than  50  pounds,  such  amounts  of 
error  of  weights  as  have  been  assumed  are  inadmissible  and  quite 
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inconsistent  with  the  scale  of  accnracy  upon  which  the  weights  of 
such  amounts  would  be  determined.  The  constant  error  of  -^^ 
pound  which  has  been  used  for  both  Jco  and  J  TTis  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  using  platform  scales  for  the  determination  of  cj 
combined  with  W.  But  when  co  is  determined  separately,  it  is  proper 
to  assume  that  its  value  will  be  determined  with  weighing 
apparatus  whose  limit  of  accuracy  will  be  proportional  to  the 
weight  to  be  measured. 

It  is  therefore  more  consistent  with  probable  accuracy  to  make 
Jco  =z  C  X  CO,  C  being  a  constant  fraction,  and  to  assign  variable 
values  to  ^  tr,  as  the  value  of  TTis  different.  We  shall  then  have 
in  formula  (6) : 

Jco      '__      C 
CO  X  Jco  ^  1  +  C 

and  ^Ptt  will  vary  only  as  the  term 

W      (^  -h  c)  s  —  tiSi 

If  therefore  we  determine  the  ratio  of —  in  any  column 

of  Tables  III.  or  IV.  which  shows  a  satisfactory  low  value  of  JPmj 
we  may  find  from  this  ratio  a  value  for  C,  and  thence  for  Jgo, 
which  will  make  the  value  of  ^P^  constant  throughout  either  of 
these  Tables. 

Thus  in  Table  IV.  for  co  =  23.1  pounds  and  Jco  =  ^  we  have 

J(w  1  lie 


(»  -h  Jo?  ■"  16  (28.1  +  1)  "  16  X  24.1  ""385       1  +  (P 

whence  C  =  {  per  cent.,  and  this  gives  ^P^  =  0.35  per  cent. 

For  J(w  =  J  per  cent,  all  the  values  of  JP«  in  Table  IV. 
will  be  0.85  per  cent,  and  all  those  in  Table  III.  will  be 
0.35  X  HH  =  0.38. 

Assign  to  J  TT  a  value  equal  to  the  greatest  sensitiveness  with 
which  200  pounds  can  be  weighed  on  a  special  steelyard,  viz., 
Yi^  pound,  and  we  shall  have  the  values  of  JP«  in  Tables  III.  and 
IV.  reduced  about  six  times.  Table  m.  deals  with  too  small 
values  of  co  for  use  in  a  practical  calorimeter.  Table  IV.,  rear- 
ranged on  the  above  basis,  gives 
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TABLE  V. 


Showing  Valubb  op  Partial  and  Total  Errors  of  Dry  Steam,  210  lbs. 

Prbssurb. 


Error  of  observation  of  condensing  water  being  yfj^  pound. 
"  condensed  steam       "      J  per  cent. 
''  final  temperature      "      i°  Falir. 
"  initial        "  '*      tV°  Fal^r. 

"  steam  pressure  "      3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


« 

u 

u 

ii 

u 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Value  of  ?^  =  18  «,  +  c)  #,  -  /,#i  =  85<»  Fahr. 


Value  of  W  = 
Value  of  •*  =s 

800 
88.1 

200 
15.4 

100 
7.7 

50 
8.8 

10 
0.76 

5 
0.88 

^Pu 
^Pn 

^^ 
^P» 

^Pw 

+  0.35 
+  0.15 
+  0.24 
-0.82 
0.00 

+  0.85 
+  0.15 
+  0.24 
-0.82 
-0.00 

+  0.85 
+  0.15 
+  0.24 
-0.82 
-0.02 

+  o.a5 

+  0  15 
+  0.24 
-  0.82 
-0.08 

+  0.85 
+  0.15 
+  0.24 
-0.82 
-0.12 

+  0.85 
+  0.15 
+  0.24 
-  0.82 
-0.25 

Som  of  -f  terms 
Sum  of  —  tenns 

+  0.74 
-0.82 

+  0.74 
-0.82 

+  0.74 
-0.84 

+  0.74 
-  0.85 

+  0.74 
-0.44 

+  0.74 
-0.57 

^P  or  total  error 
Twice  sam;  Deglect- 

ing  Higns 
Probable  error 

+  0.42 

2.12 
0.55 

+  0.42 

2.12 
0.55 

+  0.40 

2.18 
0.55 

+  0.89 

2.18 
0.55 

+  0.30 

2.86 
0.57 

+  0.17 

2.62 
0.61 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

Making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  these  errors  due  to  super- 
heating or  priming,  and  variation  of  the  range  (^  +  (?)  Sj  —  ^  «i  we 
conclude 

I.  That  for 
Weights  of  condensing  water  from  300  to  5  pounds  and 
'*       "  condensed  steam      "       25  to  f      " 
the  instrumental  error  cannot  give  rise  to  discrepancies  in  duplicate 
tests  greater  than  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  and  the  prob- 
able error  is  about  one-half  per  cent.,  provided  that  temperatures 
are  determined  to  one-tenth  degree  Fahrenlieit,  steam  pressures  to 
3  pounds  per  square  inch,  weight  of  condensing  water  to  ^^^  pound, 
and  the  weights  of  condensed  steam  to  ^  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
weight  of  condensing  water  is  not  more  than  thirteen  times  the 
weight  of  steam,  condensed^  or  the  range  of  temperature  not  less 
than  86^  Fahr. 
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II.  That  for  the  above  conditions  the  magnitndes  of  the  several 
partial  errors  are  as  follows : 

Error  due  to  weight  of  condensed  steam  -h  0.35 

"          "      initial  temperature  of  water  +  0.15 

"          "      final            "              "  ^  0.32 

'*           *^       weight  of  condensing  water  —  0.06 

*'          "      steam  pressure  +  0.24 

TTT.  As  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  condensing  water  to  the  weight 
of  steam  condensed  exceeds  thirteen  to  one,  the  errors  due  to  the 
temperatures  are  proportionally  increased — all  other  errors  remain- 
ing sensibly  constant. 

Consequently  the  lower  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  caZori- 
meter  the  greater  the  error ^  for  example^  for  a  range  of  5^  the  con- 
densing water  must  be  239  times  the  steam  condensed,  and  the 
errors  of  final  and  initial  temperatures  would  be  ^j^  =  18  times 
the  amounts  in  11.  The  most  general  law  is  therefore  that  the 
total  error  is  a  minimum  when  the  range  of  temperatures  in  Uie 
calorimeter  is  greatest, 

IV.  That  for  the  above  conditions  the  efl^ect  of  dropping  out  the 
terms  Jc»,  A  W,  At^^  Ati^  AH  and  Ah  within  the  parentheses  of 
formulae  (6)  to  (12)  does  not  sutticiently  affect  the  results  to  make 
a  total  variation,  even  neglecting  signs,  of  as  much  as  0.05  percent. 

Consequently  these  formulae  may  be  simplified  *  and  written  as 
follows : 

FORMULJB    FOR    DISCREPANCIES    DUE   TO  INSTRUMENTAL  ERRORS  IN 

PRIMING   TESTS. 

Twice  the  sum  of  these  errors,  taking  all  signs  alike,  gives  the 
greatest  possible  discrepancy  of  duplicate  priming  tests: 

Error  due  weight  of  con- )  r  ^^  ^ 

densed   steam  in  per- V  =  +  100—-^  J  — - 1^-'-^<^)*^  ~^'*'J  I  per  cent, 
centage  of  priming.      )  i^  H—h  J 

Error  due  final  temperature )  ^^  .     (       1*^  1    ) 

of  condensing  water.        \  < « (y/  -  a)      n—n  \ 

Error  due  initial  temperature  of )  (       ^'      ) 

J        •  \  i  =  +  100  J^    1/7717 — Tvf  Percent, 

condensing  water.  )  ;  a?  (//  —  a)  ^  '^ 

*  Each  formula  is  kere  made  equal  to  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  P, 
with  respect  to  any  variable,  nialtiplied  by  the  value  of  the  ei ror  due  that  variable. 
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Error  duel  (         JI-{U^e)s,-2[^l(t,^e)s,-Us,']  . 

samples-  V  =  +  100^^7] +2 l'H^'h)~T ^^^f  ^ 

sare.        \  (  )   © 


steam  pres- 
sare. 

Error  due  weight  of )  ^  .  ^  (+[(<«  ■^  c) V^TJi ) 

condensing  water. )  (        ^  (-a— '»)       ) 

C=  per  cent,  of  cw  which  represents  its  error  of  observation. 
W  =  weight  of  condensing  water,  J  W  its  error  in  pounds. 

^2  =  final  temperature,  ^t^  its  error,  in  degrees. 

ti  =  initial      ^*  -^^  its  error,         " 

c  =  loss  due  radiation  in  degrees. 
ff=z  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam. 
J7- A  =  latent      "  ^*  ** 

J^and  JA,  errors  in  heat  units. 
S^  =  mean  specific  heat  of  liquid  water  between  O  and  /j. 
Si  =         "  *^  *'  "  "         (9  and  ^j. 

The  table  on  p.  376  exhibits  the  application  of  these  formulae  to 
the  results  of  Hoadley's  and  Regnault's  steam  measurements,  and 
to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  barrel  and  worm  used  on  a  less  accurate 
scale. 

The  tables  on  p.  377  exhibit  the  variation  of  results  obtained 
in  the  practical  use  of  calorimeters  whose  theoretical  error  is 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  In  the  case  of  Begnault's  apparatus 
the  percentages  of  priming  are  obtained  from  his  original  publica- 
tion of  his  determination  of  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam. 
The  figures  are  deduced  by  calculating  the  total  heat  of  evapora- 
tion for  each  pressure  by  Regnault's  standard  formula, 

H=  606.5  +  805/1  (Centigrade  units), 

and  reducing  the  difference  between  the  calculated  heat  and  that 
given  by  Begnault*s  experiment  to  its  equivalent  in  percentage  of 
priming.  The  results  with  the  Hoadley  apparatus  are  selected 
from  his  report  on  "  Warm  Blast  Boilers."  The  results  with  the 
barrel  and  ordinary  surface  condenser  were  obtained  during  tests 
'  made  at  the  Stevens  Institute. 
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DISCUSSION. 

'  Mr,  Chas.  E,  Emei^, — I  consider  this  paper  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  common  for 
many  of  us  to  test  the  quality  of  steam  by  looking  at  an  issuing 
jet  from  a  gauge  cock  or  other  outlet,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  mist  in  the  steam  will 
<3haDge  the  character  of  the  jet,  but  what  that  quantity  was  defi- 
nitely we  have  had  no  means  of  determining  before.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  know  that  it  is  so  small  as  practically  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  use  a  calorimeter  when  the  test  shows  that  the 
steam  is  dry.  I  feel  grateful  to  Prof.  Denton  for  having  settled 
the  question  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  and  tnist  that  the  pho- 
tographs presented  may  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  society's  rooms 
where  they  may  be  consulted.  The  illustrations  are  good  repro- 
ductions but  the  originals  are  necessarily  more  clear. 

I  will  only  add  that  many  have  observed  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  refrigerating  surface  will  cause  inconvenience  from 
water  of  condensation.  I  recollect  that  in  the  expansion  experi- 
ments under  the  government  we  had  the  indicator  set  with  exposed 
pieces  of  brass  pipe  only  about  eight  inches  long,  but  there  was 
trouble  all  the  time  with  water  blowing  out  around  the  piston  and 
wetting  the  paper,  which  was  overcome  by  simply  felting  these 
«hort  pieces  of  pipe.  Referring  to  the  remarks  in  regard  to 
entraining  water,  I  have  of  late  years  found  that  water  lodging  in 
the  pockets  of  steam  pipes  will  be  carried  along  by  currents  of 
much  lower  velocity  than  I  thought  possible  in  former  years. 
The  Madison  Avenue  steam  pipe  in  New  York  was  10^  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  run  up  a  hill  from  the 
boiler  house  at  a  steep  grade.  In  starting  it  to  supply  less  than 
half  a  dozen  houses  I  at  first  placed  a  trap  only  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  expecting  that,  with  the  very  low  velocity  of  steam  which 
would  be  required  at  first,  the  water  would  all  run  back  under  the 
current  of  steam,  but  this  action  did  not  take  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  water  would  accumulate  ahead  of  the  current  of  steam 
until  it  blocked  the  pipe,  so  as  to  be  periodically  forced  into  one 
of  the  buildings  at  the  end  of  a  line  on  a  side  street,  completely 
disarranging  the  apparatus,  and  it  became  necessary  in  that  half 
mile  of  large  pipe  to  put  in  two  additional  traps,  which  remedied 
the  difficulty.  I  was  alqo  annoyed  in  one  of  the  very  large  build- 
ings supplied  by  the  company  with  the  statement  that  water  occa- 
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«ionallj  came  into  the  pnmps  and  caused  annoyance.  It  did  not 
seem  possible,  bnt  on  examining  the  grade  of  the  long  pipe  run- 
ning through  the  basement  to  the  rear  it  was  found  that  the  men 
liad  carelessly  allowed  it  to  sag  in  the  center  about  an  inch,  and 
^dthough  the  pipe  was  10^  inches  in  diameter  and  large  enough 
io  have  carried  steam  satisfactorily  for  four  times  as  much  appa- 
ratus as  there  was  in  the  building,  the  water  in  this  Uttle  pocket 
would  periodically  be  carried  forward  causing  the  annoyance 
referred  to.     (Applause.) 

Prof,  C  H.  Peabody. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton 
how  much  experience  would  be  required  in  making  tests  of  this 
sort  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  steam  from  the 
appearance  of  the  jet?  If  it  would  be  possible  with  a  small 
amount  of  experience  to  determine  whether  the  steam  was  nearly 
dry  or  whether  it  contained  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent,  of 
moisture  ? 

Mr.  W.  II.  Weightman. — If  so  small  an  amount  as  one  per  cent, 
of  moisture  is  apparent  in  the  discharged  steam,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  this  paper  what  would  be  the  effect  of  carrying  on 
the  experiment  in  a  moist  or  humid  atmosphere  ?  Would  such 
humidity  have  any  marked  effect  upon  the  results  or  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  steam?  Would  the  projected  steam  hold  a 
•condition  and  appearance  of  its  own  independent  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  or  would  it  be  affected  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Babcock. — We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Denton  for  this  paper,  because  it  establishes  with  a  sort  of  mathe- 
matical exactness  certain  things  which  we  have  heretofore  assumed 
-a  priori  ;  but  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  steam  expanding  from 
a  high  pressure  into  a  lower,  without  loss  of  heat,  becomes  super- 
heated, and  that  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
this  issuing  jet  according  to  the  pressure  from  which  it  is  allowed 
to  escape  ;  that  is,  the  higher  the  pressure  the  more  the  super- 
heating, and  therefore  the  drier  it  would  appear  at  the  point  of 
issue.  We  could  not  therefore  say  that  the  same  appearance 
which  shows  dry  steam  with  150  lbs.  pressure  would  be  required 
as  proof  of  dry  steam  at  50  lbs.,  because  there  would  be  more 
superheating  with  the  first,  as  h  shown  by  Professor  Peabody's 
paper  on  the  calorimeter.  In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  with 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  at  the  Calvert  Sugar  Refinery  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Stillman  used  to  take  much  pride  in  showing  that 
the  steam  was  dry.     His  method  was  to  open  a  petcock  and  allow 
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the  steam  to  escape,  the  jet  bQiDg  quite  invisible  for  about  two 
inches.  He  would  then  take  a  common  match  and  light  it  by  the 
heat  of  the  steam  in  this  invisible  space,  holding  that  there  was 
no  better  proof  of  the  steam  being  absolutely  dry.  It  seems  by 
Professor  Denton's  statement  that  that  must  have  been  dry  steam  ; 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  it  must  have  been  slightly  superheated 
or  it  would  not  have  lighted  a  match ;  but  that  boiler  had  no 
superheating  surface,  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  could  not  have 
been  superheated. 

Prof.  Denton. — Answering  Prof.  Peabody's  question  I  would 
say  that  I  think  a  departure  of  one  per  cent,  of  steam  from  dry* 
ness  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  by  anybody  whose  attention  is 
once  called  to  this  method.  One  per  cent,  will  unquestionably 
show  a  decided  difference  between  dry  steam  and  a  steam  with 
that  amount  of  moisture.  But  I  have  stated  in  the  paper  that 
when  we  go  beyond  two  per  cent,  the  method  fails.  If  it  is  a  fact, 
as  I  have  allowed  myself  to  assume — and  I  should  like  to  be  veri- 
fied upon  this  point  by  men  of  long  experience  who  are  here — if 
it  is  a  fact  that  moisture  in  steam  always  shows  by  irregular  flow- 
ii^gy  you  cannot  have  priming  of  any  great  amount  in  a  boiler 
Mrithout  irregularity  of  action.  It  has  been  suspected  that  boilers 
give  a  great  deal  more  moisture  than  they  actually  do.  The 
moisture  question  has  been  made  too  much  of.  I  believe  that 
boilers  that  give  a  continuous  gaseous  flow  of  steam  bare  dry 
steam.  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  boilers  will  be  found  to  give 
steam  very  close  to  dryness  if  they  run  regularly  at  all.  If  they  do 
not  run  regularly  the  test  will  be  off.  Nobody  will  desire  caJori- 
meter  discriminations  to  test  a  boiler  that  violently  primes.  The 
real  test  is  to  find  when  a  boiler  is  doing  much  uniform  work  how- 
much  heat  is  to  be  charged  to  it.  I  think  the  distinctions  are 
going  to  narrow  themselves  down  to  between  zero  and  one  per 
cent,  in  tests  that  are  of  any  value. 

.  As  to  Mr.  Weightman's  point,  it  is  well  raised.  If  that  jet 
flowed  into  an  atmosphere  saturated,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  its  appearance.  There  generally  is  not  much  moisture 
over  a  boiler  where  a  jet  will  be  located.  But  the  point  is  well 
raised.  I  have  been  looking,  since  the  paper  was  written,  for  a 
foggy  atmosphere,  but  when  it  came  I  could  not  use  it,  and  the 
point  is  still  open.  Mr.  Babcock^s  remarks  about  the  superheat- 
ing were  also  well  taken.  Of  course,  all  the  energy  of  flow  goes 
into  the  jet,  and  it  is  superheated.     Undoubtedly  the  difference  of 
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pressure  will  affect  the  appearance,  as  he  most  correctly  states, 
BJid  for  that  reason  I  made  the  teeft  at  55  poonds  and  95  pounds, 
and  showed  jets  during  all  conditions  at  those  two  pressures,  and, 
as  remarked  in  the  paper,  the  95  pound  jet  always  tends  more 
towards  whiteness.  There  is  a  slight  departure  of  the  high  press- 
ure jets  from  the  absolutely  invisible  color  of  the  low  pressure 
jets,  but  I  am  encoaraged  to  believe  from  experiments  for  55  to 
95  pounds  that  no  ordinary  pressure  would  prevent  the  steam 
being  still  gaseous,  and  quite  blue,  and  that  whiteness  would 
never  show  unless  there  was  absolute  moisture  added  to  the 
steam. 

Since  writing  the  paper  I  have  been  troubled  about  one  point. 
In  cooling  this  jet  it  was  all  cooled  at  the  surface ;  all  the  chilling 
that  was  done  was  done  on  the  steam  around  the  interior  surface 
of  the  pipe,  and  of  course  it  all  clung  to  the  surface  of  the  jet.  By 
looking  at  the  jet  with  a  magnifying  glass  this  whiteness  was  a 
series  of  lines  of  white  water  hanging  together  and  between  them 
would  be  little  strips  of  gas,  the  lines  being  so  close  together  as  to 
present  a  white  appearance.  Now,  if  the  water  emanated  from 
the  boiler,  we  might  have  the  moisture  similarly  distributed  in  the 
jet ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  water  in  the  jet  tends  to  form  a 
stream  of  its  own  ;  all  the  water  tends  to  cling  together. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Emery's  point  as  to  water  being  carried  along 
with  the  steam,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  [conclusions  regarding 
Pigs.  70  and  71  confirmed  by  his  account.  It  appears  that  the 
velocity  in  the  pipes  will  carry  the  water  to  an  engine,  and  if  we 
get  a  wet  jet  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  boiler,  we 
must  not  say  that  the  boiler  made  the  water,  until  it  is  traced 
clear  back  to  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  occurred  when  that 
drain  cock  was  shut,  and  then  the  throttle  valve  was  shut ;  did 
that  make  any  difference  in  the  jet  ? 

Pro/.  Dentov. — I  did  not  tty  that  particular  experiment. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  should  think  then  that  the  jet  would  still 
fihow  white.  If  the  water  ran  along  the  pipe  at  slow  velocity,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  escape,  it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  jet 

Prof.  Denton. — I  arranged  a  drum  on  the  outflow  pipe  similar 
to  that  illustrated  in  the  cuts  although  not  large,  and  the  jet 
was  always  white,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  was  drained. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton,  if  he 
has  tried  this  experiment,  whether  there  would  be  any  difference 
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in  the  apparent  dryness  of  the  steam  in  the  same  boiler  under 
the  same  conditions  if  the  steatn  was  taken  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  boiler  shell  or  from  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  by  means*  of  a  pipe  entering  that  mass  of  steam  ? 

Prof,  Denton. — I  cannot  answer  from  any  experience.  My 
beUef  is  if  there  was  a  quiescent  action  in  there  it  would  make  na 
difference ;  but  when  Eegnault  made  his  tests  he  thought  that  of 
sufficient  importance  to  carry  his  inside  pipe  in  and  wind  it  as  a 
worm. 

APPENDIX  TO  DISCUSSION  ON  APPEiRANCE  OF  STEAM  JETS. 

During  the  discussion  the  point  was  made  that  the  appearance 
of  a  jet  of  steam  was  that  of  superheated  steam  if  the  steam  issu- 
ing from  the  boiler  was  perfectly  dry.  I  assented  to  this  view  on 
the  ground  that  the  energy  which  produced  the  velocity  acted  to- 
superheat  the  jet.  This  fact  would  not  prevent  the  identification 
of  dry  steam  by  the  jets,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  necessitate  the 
examination  of  jets  of  dry  steam  at  all  practical  pressures,  so  that 
differences  of  appearance  due  to  possible  different  amounts  of 
superheating  might  be  recognized. 

The  energy  producing  the  velocity  of  steam  flowing  from  one 
reservoir  into  another  is  that  represented  by  the  area  ABCD  of  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  107),  CD  being  an  adiabatic  curve.    This- 


Kg.  107. 


area  expressed  in  foot-lba  equals  the  vis  viva  of  the  steam,  and  to 
obtain  the  velocity  we  have  simply  to  equate  these  quantities  and 
solve  for  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  pi  is  105  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
Ps  is  67  lbs.,  BC  is  to  be  taken  as  4.2  representing  the  volume  in 
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cubic  feet  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  105  pounds  pressure,  and  AD 
tills  volume  expanded  to  67  lbs.,  making  the  latter  6.3  cubic  feet. 
We  may  then  take  the  mean  efTective  pressure  just  as  though 
ABCD  was  the  indicator  card  from  a  steam  engine,  and  we 
should  find  it  to  be  31  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  value  of  ABCD 
in  foot-lbs.  is  then, 

31  X  144  X  6.3  =  28,000. 

We  therefore  have  28,000  =  — ^t —  x  Velocity'=  vU  viva.     The 
mass  is  one  lb.  divided  by  32^,  hence, 

Telocity  =  \/2  x  28,000  x  32*  =  1,350  feet  per  second. 

The  weight  that  would  flow  per  second  through  an  orifice  one 
square  foot  in  area  would  be 

^^^        =  250  lbs. 


Volume  AD 


Now  the  energy  which,  by  these  principles,  would  produce  the 

flow  of  a  jet  at  95  lbs.  gauge  pressure  into  the  atmosphere  equals 

114,475  foot-lbs.    Hence,  if  we  admit  that  this  energy  is  devoted 

114  475 
to  superheating  the  jet,  the  latter  would  receive  — -'        =150 

British  thermal  unit&  This  woald  superheat  the  steam  about 
300  degrees  Fahr.  Now,  by  reference  to  photographic  Fig.  68,  it 
may  be  seen  that  9  d^^ees  of  superheating  produced  by  throttling 
created  a  distinct  and  very  considerable  increase  in  the  distance 
from  the  orifice  over  which  the  jet  was  of  the  invisible  appear- 
ance. 

Experiments  with  jets  superheated  by  flame,  200  degrees  Fahr. 
above  the  point  of  saturation,  show  that  the  steam  is  thereby 
'made  so  invisible  as  to  dissolve  into  the  atmosphere  without  being 
discernible  to  the  eye — the  white  cloud  shown  by  the  several 
photographs  being  entirely  absent. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  jets  which  are  invisible  for  only  half 
an  inch  from  the  orifice  cannot  be  superheated  by  the  amount  of 
the  energy  causing  flow,  and  my  assertion  that  such  was  the  case 
is  therefore  incorrect. 

Another  view,  suggested  by  a  member  shortly  after  the  dis- 
cussion, was  that  all  the  energy  of  the  jet  being  in  the  form  of 
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kinetic  energy,  the  steam  as  seen  flowing  was  below  the  point  of 
saturation  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
energy  of  flow  and  the  fall  of  internal  heat  corresponding  to  the 
highest  and  lowest  pressures. 

According  to  this  idea,  we  should  have  for  95  lbs.  gauge  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  and  the  atmosphere  for  the  lower  pressure,  a  fall 
of  internal  heat  of  35  thermal  units.  This  taken  from  the  150 
units  represented  by  the  energy  of  flow  leaves  115  units  to  cause 
moisture  in  the  steam.  The  amount  of  moisture  would  thereby 
be  about  twelve  per  cent. 

Now,  by  photograph  No.  64,  one  per  cent,  causes  distinct  white- 
ness in  the  jet  over  the  portion  of  the  latter  which  is  blue  or 
invisible  when  the  steam  is  not  laden  with  this  amount  of  moist- 
ure. Evidently,  therefore,  the  energy  of  flow  canhot  all  be  con- 
sidered to  abstract  heat  from  the  steam  with  any  better  results 
than  are  afforded  by  the  superheating  theory.  The  consideration 
of  the  above  facts  suggested  the  advisability  of  investigating  the 
thermodynamic  action  of  the  jet  sufficiently  to  obtain  some  view 
of  the  distribution  of  heat  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
various  facts  observed,  and  such  an  investigation  is  given  below 
under  the  heading :  **  Theoretical  Discussion  of  Distribution  of 
Heat  in  Jet."  The  conclusion  reached  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  portion  represented  by  ABCQ  of  the  energy  of  flow 
tends  to  superheat  the  steam,  while  the  area  FCDE  abstracts  heat 
just  as  occurs  in  adiabatic  expansion  in  a  steam  engine.  Also 
that  the  area  OADE  either  consumes  itself  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  or  (in  considering  a  portion  of  the 
jet  at  a  pressure  above  the  atmosphere),  is  lodged  in  the  portion 
of  the  jet  which  is  at  a  lower  pressure  than  the  part  under  obser- 
vation. 

On  these  bases  it  appears  by  the  numerical  calculations  in 
Table  I.,  that  for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  (gauge)  a  portion  of  a  jet 
which  is  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  contain  4  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure, but  that  a  portion  which  is  at  50  lbs.  pressure  contains 
practically  no  moisture. 

The  question  therefore  arises.  At  what  pressure  is  that  portion 
of  the  jet  adjoining  the  orifice,  where  the  invisible  appearance 
exists?  To  answer  we  must  refer  to  experimental  researches  on 
the  outflow  of  steam,  the  most  valuable  discussion  of  which  comes 
from  Rankine,  who  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Engineer^ 
1869,  points  out  that  by  the  experiments  of  Napier  on  the  flow  of 
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steam,  for  all  boiler  pressures  np  to  300  Ibs.^  the  maacvmum  weight 
JUajds  when  the  pressure  opposed  to  the  flow  is  about  ^ths  of  the 
boiler  pressurej  and  that  any  reduction  of  the  opposing  ^'^^^Mre 
below  this  proportion  of  the  boUer  pressure^  produces  no  practical 
change  in  the  weight  fl^twing  per  unit  of  time. 
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This  remarkable  result  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  elabo- 
Taie  and  admirable  experiments  of  the  committee  on  safety  valyes 
of  the  Institute  of  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland.  The  results  of  their 
experiments  are  summarized  on  page  893  of  D.  K.  Clark's  Manual 
Jor  Mechanical  Engineers,  Figure  108  shows  these  results  plotted 
in  the  form  of  a  curve. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  maximum  flow  obtains  for  a  back 
25 
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pressure  equal  to  O.SSths  of  boiler  pressure.  Other  curves  are 
shown,  one  representing  Professor  Peabody's  results,  and  another 
experiments  made  by  the  writer.  These  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  flow  occurs  when  the  back  pressure  is  at  about  ^^ths  of 
boiler  pressure,  and  that  there  is  no  *  change  in  the  rate  of  flow 
for  back  pressures  less  than  this  amount.  The  results  of  calculat- 
ing the  weight  of  outflow  are  also  shown  by  a  curve,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  theory  makes  the  maximum  flow  occur  at  the  same 
back  pressure  as  experiment,  but  does  not  maintain  the  flow  con- 
stant after  the  attainment  of  a  maximum.  Now,  the  explanation 
of  the  constant  flow  for  all  back  pressures  below  ^^ths  boiler 
pressure,  which  was  offered  by  Rankine  in  the  article  referred 
to,  is  that  the  pressure  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  jet  never 
falls  below  about  ^^ths  of  the  boiler  pressure,  no  matter  how  low 
the  pressure  may  be  reduced  below  this  point.  Consequently  the 
weight  which  flows  per  unit  of  time  remains  that  due  to  the 
density  and  velocity  corresponding  to  the  back  pressure  of  xV**^® 
boiler  pressure,  for  all  values  of  back  pressure  less  than  this 
amount.  The  Shipbuilders'  committee  found  this  principle  true, 
even  when  the  back  pressure  was  the  best  possible  vacuum.  It 
follows  from  this  principle  thai  thai  portion  of  a  jet  immediately 
adjoining  the  end  of  the  inhe  or  orijuie  through  which  steam  flows 
into  the  atmosphere,  is  at  a  pressure  very  little  helow  ^ths  of  the 
boiler  pressure.  Hence,  by  the  results  in  Table  /.,  the  steam  at  this 
point  is  in  a  condition  which  is  practically  exactly  saturated.  An 
examination  of  the  results  in  Table  I.  for  both  105  and  70  Ihs. 
boiler  pressure  will  illustrate  that  the  above  result  is  practically 
trtie  for  all  pressures.  In  other  words,  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler 
into  the  atmosphere  not  obstructed  by  wire-drawing  so  as  to  sensibly 
lower  its  normal  velocity  of  flow ,  is  always  pra/ctically  dry  close  to 
the  orifl^ce  of  exit. 

THEORETICAL  DISCUSSION  OP  DISIHIBUTION  OF  HEAT  IN  JET. 

Suppose  steam  to  flow  from  a  boiler  A  into  the  atmosphere 
through  a  straight  tube,  as  per  Fig.  109. 

Let  Ay  unit  of  weight  of  steam,  be  represented  by  the  rectangles 
crA^o^o    .     .     .     a"'J>'"oc"od'\  Fig.  109,  and  by  the  length  afiu 

*  Professor  Peabody  in  his  paper  locates  the  maxiiuom  experimeDtal  flow  at  a 
back  pressure  equal  to  about  ^^ths  of  boiler  pressure,  basing  it  on  the  obeerTa- 
tion  marked  E.  Evidentlj  this  ob8er\ation  is  an  accidental  result,  and  I  treat  it 
as  sucli  in  my  remarks. 
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Fig.  110.     Let  tlie  gauge  pressure  in  the  boiler  be  constantly  90 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Conceiye  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  to  be  such  that  the  weight 
of  steam  discharged  per  second  to  be  unity.  Then  in  one  second 
the  rectangle  of  steam  a"'o&'"oc"V^' 'o  expands  from  the  pressure  Ooi 
and  volume  afii,  Fig.  110,  to  the  pressure  D£!  and  volume  OD^ 
and  simultaneously  it  moves  from  gi  to  g^.  Conceive  that  when 
occupying  the  positions  gu  g2,    .     ...    g^  the  steam  is  at  the 


Kg,  109 


.iijatjj;'fl*ri.^-iir+.' 


W 


, .   >tf* 


k  A;,^'^^-*  ^'4^'sO 


pressures  Ooi,  Oo^  .  .  .  Oo?,  Fig.  110.  Then  the  volumes 
c"\v2v'^"'q^  V2ViV'j{v'2  .  .  .  VfiV>jV'>iv\  BXQ  represented  by  ajb^,  ajb^ 
.  .  .  0767,  Fig.  110,  liE  being  an  adiabatic  carve.  The  phe- 
nomena occurring  during  one  second  are  then  as  follows : 

(1)  Unity  weight  of  water  is  vaporized  in  Ay  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat  from  the  main  source  equal  to 

H  =  total  heat  of  evaporation  for  90  lbs.  pressure. 

The  unit  of  weight  thus  vaporized  displaces  €^(^doy  causing  the 
latter  to  force  go  to  gi.  Thereby  there  is  performed  the  work 
Oafiik,  of  which  the  part  Oa^hjk  is  expended  against  the  atmos- 
phere and  aiafiib'i  creates  velocity  in  gi.  We  have  thus  expended 
a  portion  of  H^  but  have  not  lowered  the  latent  heat  or  tempera- 
ture of  (/i,  since  Regnault's  value  for  ^includes  the  work  of  forc- 
ing the  steam  out  of  a  boiler  at  constant  pressure. 

(2)  gi  becomes  g2,  and  thereby  the  work  kb^hjci  is  performed,  the 
portion  Jcb'-fCiki  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  and 
Vtbibi^  creating  velocity. 

(3)  9i  becomes  g^,  g^  becomes  g^    •     *     »    g^  becomes  ^7,  and 
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thereby  the  amounts  of  work  aJi62M2  •  •  •  a?56«iS' create  velocity 
in  the  steam  and  h^x^x^  .  .  .  Tc^ED  overcome  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance. 

Summarizing  these  effects  we  have  the  distribution  of  heat  as 
follows : 

Let  V^  =  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  for  the 
pressure  DE^  and  He  =  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  for  this 
pressure. 

In  forcing  the  steam  from  the  boiler  there  is  performed  upon 
the  steam  a^a^^'i  units  of  work  and  upon  the  atmosphere  Ocufi'ih 
units  of  work. 

By  adiabatic  expansion  to  condition  Ej  heat  is  abstracted  equal 
to  1d>xED,  By  proper  transformation  the  value  of  this  area  may 
be  written,* 

*  The  work  MtxED  =  I  **'p  du,  in  which  u  is  any  volame  of  the  mixture  after 


commencement  of  exx)an8ion. 

Vi  =  volame  of  one  pound  of  saturated  steam. 
u%  =  volame  of  the  mixture  at  end  of  expansion. 

ft/9  [pi  [pi 

pdu=\     «<lp  — (pi— p«)f>i  +  (t*j  — «i)p,  =        « dp— p,€i +  !)«««..  (1.) 
Jv,  Jp,  Jp, 

.    Bankings  Steam  Engine,  Art.  281. 

Whence,  RcmHn^s  Steam  Engine,  Art.  284. 

udp  +  piUi  —  piVi  = 
J  Pi 

«7^  I  r,  -  r,  (l-  +  hyp  log  ^^  |  +  (ri  -  r,)  tj,^  -  piVi  +  p,tt,  = 

/  Ti         dpi\  dp  I 

J(ri  -  r,)  —  rj^^Jhyp  log  -  +  «i^y  +  n«i^^  — Pi«i  +  p«w«.     .     (8.) 

but 

ra^Jhyp  log  -  +  vx  ^J  =  r,t/s  ^^  by  (2). 

dp  I 
Also  TiVi  jp-  =  latent  heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  pi  in  foot-pounds  per  Reg- 

dpi  Ui 

nault  s  tables,  and  r^Ui  v  -  =  latent  heat  per  —  lbs.  of  steam  at  pt  in  foot-pounds 

per  Regnault's  tables. 
Rankine*8  Steam  Engine,  Art.  255. 
Hence  (8)  may  be  written, 

kbiEI)  =  /(r,  -  ra)  -  -  i/ "  +  jy  -  p,u,  +  p,tia,  .     .     .     (4.) 
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lcb,ED  =  J^i  -  OoM  -  {Hb  -DE  X  F2)  •\'  Q,.\  .  (1.) 

in  which  Q  is  a  quaDtity  representing  heat  supplied  by  the  lique- 
faction *  of  a  certain  portion  of  steam  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  adiabatic  expansion. 

If  now  we  consider  that  the  work  aiaj>^\  is  available  to  tend  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  Kh^ED^  we  may  write  : 

Kh,ED  -  aT(hhi\  =  J?!  -  Ovhbjc  -  {He  -  J)E  x  v^)  +  Q'   .    (2.) 

In  which  Q'  is  a  value  representing  liquefaction  less  in  amount 
than  Q. 

Equation  (2)  may  be  written  : 

Q'  =  KbiED  +  Ooybjc  -  a>ja,h,h\  -DExv^-  {H,  -  ff^) 

=  V^iE  -h  Kl\ED  +  Oa^\K  -\-  a^^\  -  a^f>\  -  DE  x  v, 

=  V^xE  +  Kh\ED  4-  Oa^\K  -DExv^-  {H^  -  H^    .     (3.) 

in  which 

M'  =  latent  heat  per  poand  of  steam  at  pi  foot-poands. 
H"  =  latent  heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  pt  foot-poonds. 

Add  and  subtract  ff"  in  (4). 
Tlien, 

kbrED  =  /(r,  -  r,)  +  H"  (^^^^7^)  -  /T"  4-  ^  -  p.t),  H-  p^fh.  .    (5.) 

fi  ~  rs  =  <i  —  ta,  Id  which  ii  and  <«  are  temperatures  above  0  on  Fahrenheit 
scale.    Hence  (5)  may  be  written, 

JAiED  =  Jti  +  B'  -  {JU  4-  H")  +  H"  r*  ^  ^* j  -p,€,  +  P9tt« 

=  ir. -ir«  +  2r'(^^^^') -p,tj, +p,t/, (7.) 

'0  which  Bi  and  ^«  are  total  heats  by  Regoault's  tables  in  foot-pounds. 
But 

/         c«  — ««    \  /ct  — w«\ 

Hence  (7)  may  be  written, 

Ah.ED  =  jy,  -  p,f ,  -  {He  -  Pa^a)  +  ^^^^^  (i^"  -  P^fO-      .    (8.) 

^^  '   ~^  is  the  proportion  of  Uj  which  liquefies  and  is  equal  to  Q  in  (1) ; 

pxtx  =  Oaxhxk 

,  pat?a  =  i)^  X  fa 

^^^^'^^^'tf  fi^eam  Engine,  equation  (2),  Art.  283. 
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Equation  (3)  divided  by  the  latent  heat  of  steam  for  the  pressure 
Z^jF  gives  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  steam  represented  by 
the  portion  ^7  of  the  jet,  Fig.  109. 

For  any  other  portion  of  the  jet  as  ^3,  which  is  at  the  pressure 
Oa^  we  may  conceive  the  action  to  be  the  same  as  though  a  jet 
flowed  into  an  atmosphere  at  a  pressure  0<hi  since  g^  absorbs  only 
the  dynamical  effects  represented  by  the  area  a^hih^  which  lies 
above  ajf^.  In  general,  therefore, 
Let  jPi  be  the  absolute  boiler  pressure. 
p^y  aiiy  lower  pressure. 

Viy  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  jpi. 
v^j  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  at^ 
t/2)  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  expanded  from  ^  tojps 

adiabatically. 
5i,  Total  heat  for  jpi. 
B^,  Total  heat  for^,. 
Table  I.  shows  values  of  Q'. 

torpi  =  105  and  ^2  ranging  from  15  to  70  lbs.    Also 
for^i  =  70  and  jt?8  =  15  and  33  lbs. 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  Q^  becomes  zero  for 
a  value  of  p^  nearly  corresponding  to  the  back  pressure  which 
gives  the  maximum  outflow  measured  by  weight.  Both  theory 
and  experiment  prove  *  that  this  pressure  is  that  of  the  steam  at 
or  near  the  extremity  of  the  nozzle  or  tube. 

Hence  it  follows  from  the  above  deductions  that  steam  as  seen 
close  to  the  end  of  the  tvhe  through  which  it  issues  into  the  atmos- 
phere is  neither  sensibly  superheated  nor  bdow  the  condition  cf 
saturation.  Hence  dry  steam^  if  allowed  to  flow  through  an  oriflce 
into  the  atmosphere  under  conditions  such  thai  it  attains  its  maxi^ 
mum  velocity  at  about  the  instant  of  exit  into  the  atmosphercy  appears 
vnvisitle  for  a  very  short  distance  from  the  orifice  as  per  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  paper.  The  slightest  obstruction  to  its  outflow^ 
created  by  throttling ^  superheats  the  steam  and  less  thanfwe  thermal 
units  produces  the  considerahle  increase  in  the  length  of  the  invisible 
portion  of  the  jet  J  shoum  by  photographic  Fig.  68.  The  jet  is  simi- 
larly sensitive  to  the  presence  of  moisture  as  shown  by  photographic 
Fig.  64. 

*  See  RankiDe*8  Discussion  on  the  '*  Outflow  of  Steam/'  Engineer,  1869. 
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CCCXXVII. 

ON  THE  FRICTION  OF  PISTON  PACKING    RINGS  IN 
STEAM  CYLINDERS. 

BT  JAXKB  K.  DSNTON,  HOBOKKN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  MBA8UBEMENT  of  Buch  friction  has  been  made  with  a  measuring 
device  which  consists  essentially  of  the  following  arrangement: 

A  cylinder  M  (Fig.  75),  6  inches  bore  by  9  inches  stroke 
is  fitted  with  a  piston  A  long  enough  to  permit  a  packing 
ring  C  one  inch  wide  to  occupy  the  position  shown.  The 
ordinary  packing  rings  £,  B^  preventing  the  access  of  steam  into 
the  space*  immediately  surrounding  C.  The  latter  is  supported 
upon  the  outer  ends  of  the  levers,  Z),  i),  which  are  pivoted  at  O, 
and  have  their  inner  ends  coupled  to  the  rod  E.  Motion  is  given 
to  the  piston  A  and  its  attachments  through  the  piston  rod  P. 
Motion  being  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  friction  of  the  ring 
G  tilts  the  levers  D,  thus  compressing  the  spring  F.  The  result- 
ing movement  of  the  rod  E^  relative  to  the  incasing  tube  iVgives 
motion  to  a  pencil  lever  ^through  the  pitman  O  and  the  crank  IT. 
Consequently  the  motion  of  the  pencil  >8^ perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  friction  of  the 
ring  C. 

The  pencil  makes  a  diagram  resembling  a  rectangle  upon  paper 
fastened  to  a  board  JT,  JT.  The  ring  C  is  cut  once  and  is  provided 
with  a  device  by  the  means  of  which  its  tension  may  be  adjusted 
by  a  spring.  Means  are  also  provided  whereby  the  ring  may  be 
drawn  together  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  When 
in  the  latter  condition  the  spring  F\  is  calibrated  by  loading  the 
rod  E  &t  Q  with  known  weights  and  noting  the  resulting  move- 
ment of  the  pencil  S. 

Fac-similes  of  diagrams  are  given  below.     No.  1  (Fig.  76)  is  the 

*  This  space  is  kept  drained  of  condensed  steam . 

f  The  spring  actaally  resisting  the  motion  of  the  levers  Z>  is  the  torsion  of  the 
pivots  0.    The  spring  F  is  merely  shown  as  an  illustration  of  spriug  action. 
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friction  at  65  pounds  tension  per  square  inch  upon  the  spring  {7(a 
boiler  pressure  of  67  lbs.,  revolutions  from  36  to  115,  and  any  cut- 
off from  ^  to  D,  when  the  parts  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  are 
thoroughly  devoid  of  lubricant  through 
having  been  soaked  in  naphtha.  The 
scale  of  the  diagrams  is  250  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width  eacli  side  of  the  center  line 
C  C'j  that  is,  the  distance  d  being  about 
^\  of  an  inch,  the  friction  of  the  ring 
C  is  ^  X  250  =  about  80  pounds,  of 
force  for  the  down  stroke.  Similarly 
the  distance  d^  being  about  j\  inch,  the 
total  friction  of  the  ring  C  on  the  oppo- 
site stroke  is  about  105  pounds.  The 
total  normal  pressure  between  the  ring 
Cand  cylinder  if  is  65  x  6  x  3.4416  = 
1226  pounds.  Therefore  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  about  7^^  per  cent. 

Diagram  No.  2  (Fig.  77)  shows  the 
friction  for  a  feed  of  cylinder  oil  of  ^ 
drop  per  minute*  or  one  drop  in  two 
minutes. 

It  gives  a  coefficient  of  friction  of 
about  5^. 

Diagram  No.  3  (Fig.  78)  is  for  an  oil 
feed  of  one  drop  per  minute  and  shows 
an  average  coefficient  of  about  Sf^.  Both 
diagrams,  Nos.  2  and  3,  afforded  unsatis- 
factory lubrication,  the  piston  groaning 
at  the  ends  of  the  stroke  when  the  engine 
was  run  slowly,  and  the  film  of  oil  found  upon  the  interior  sur- 
faces was  a  sticky  black  paste  showing  by  chemical  analysis  about 
60  per  cent  of  iron. 

Diagram  No.  4  (Fig.  79)  is  for  a  feed  of  two  drops  per  minute, 
and  shows  a  coefficient  of  about  1^. 

The  oil  upon  the  interior  surfaces  for  this  diagram  indicated 
practically  perfect  lubrication,  as  it  retained  its  natural  color  and 
was  nncontaminated  with  iron.  All  of  the  diagrams  were  taken  after 
the  engine  had  been  run  at  the  respective  feeds  for  about  8  hours. 

*  Tbe  oil  Qsed  was  ao  average  cylinder  oil  of  good  reputation,  and  5,000  drops 
represented  a  pint. 
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All  effect  of  in^tia  is  eliminated  by  making  the  piyot  O^  of  the 
leyers  />,  coincident  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ring,  the 
levers  D  and  the  rod  L  with  its  attachments. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Thursicn. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  device  which  Prof.  Denton  has  described.  It  strikes  roe  as 
very  ingenions  and  likely  to  be  very  nsefoL  I  shonld  think  the 
resnlts  wonld  probably  give  us  some  facts  and  some  figures  tbat 
would  be  of  great  value.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  the  results  reported. 

Mr,  Creorge  Srhuhmann. — The  apparatus  described  by  Prot 
Denton  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tests  were  made  do  not  correspond  with  actual  engine 
practice,  because  the  rings  B,  B  keep  the  steam  away  from  the 
ring  C,  and  so  prevent  certain  particles  of  steam  frotii  forcing 
their  way  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ring,  which  has  some  influence  on  the  friction  of  the 
ring.  This  is  very  fully  described  in  Prof.  Robinson's  paper  on 
"  A  Rational  System  of  Piston  Packing,"  Vol.  11.,  p.  27,  and  also 
in  a  paper  by  the  same  author,  "Back  Pressure  on  Valves," 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.  While  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  on 
piston  rings,  I  have  made  enough  with  valves  to  satisfy  myself 
that  his  theory  of  what  be  calls  "  the  pressure  of  the  creeping 
fluid  "  is  correct. 

For  this  same  reason  I  cannot  see  how  Prof.  Thurston's  experi- 
ment of  measuring  the  friction  of  the  piston  can  give  exact  results 
when  there  is  no  steam  at  all  in  the  cylinder.  I  should  think  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  the  friction  of  the  piston  rings  would  be  to 
take  an  indicator  card  of  the  engine  running  light  and  with  the 
rings  in  position,  then  remove  the  rings  and  run  the  engine 
without  them,  take  another  card,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
friction  of  the  rings.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  waste  of  steam 
owing  to  leakage  around  the  piston,  but  I  do  not  think  this  would 
prevent  the  indicator  from  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  power 
developed. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Grcme, — Prof.  Denton  speaks  of  water  in  steam 
being  a  lubricant  Some  years  ago  a  30  x  60  Corliss  engine  was 
erected,  and  supplied  with  steam  through  a  10"  pipe  over  200 
feet  long.  The  engine  was  started  up  and  run  for  nearly  a  month 
with  uncovered  pipe. 
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During  this  time  it  required  a  large  amount  of  cylinder  oil.  The 
pipe  was  finally  coTered,  and  the  amount  of  oil  required  was 
materially  reduced. 

After  some  four  years  it  became  necessary  to  replace  this  pipe 
with  a  new  one,  and  while  the  new  pipe  remained  uncovered  there 
was  the  same  difficulty  of  properly  lubricating  the  cylinder,  which 
difficidty  was  removed  by  covering  the  pipe. 

Of  course,  the  condensation  was  very  great  in  the  uncovered 
steam  pipe,  and  showed  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  steam 
required  more  oil  for  lubrication. 

Prof.  Denton  also  mentions  the  fact  that,  where  steam  is  cut  off 
short,  more  oil  is  required  than  where  the  cut-off  is  late.  If  we 
could  entirely  prevent  cylinder  condensation,  the  problem  of 
cylinder  lubrication  would  be  much  simplified ;  and,  if  there  were 
no  re-evaporation,  no  more  oil  would  be  required  with  a  short  cut- 
off than  with  a  long  one. 

^me  one  has  claimed  that  oil  is  not  needed  in  a  cylinder,  and 
as  proof  of  such  statement  mentions  the  fact  that  many  engines 
have  been  run  for  years  where  it  was  not  possible  to  get  oil  in  the 
cylinder.  It  is  true  that  engines  were  so  run,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  friction  in  the  same  is  very  great.  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  a  homely  incident. 

On  the  old  style  of  locomotives  they  used  a  plain  slide  valve  for 
the  throttle  valve,  and,  to  make  these  throttle  valves  work  more 
easily,  an  oil  cup  was  placed  in  the  dome  just  over  the  steam 
pipe,  with  a  small  pipe  leading  down  to  the  valve.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  fireman,  before  any  pressure  was  raised,  to  pour  some  oil 
down  this  cup  and  pipe,  which  oiled  the  throttle  valve.  Should 
this  small  oil  pipe  become  knocked  one  side,  the  oil  would  go  into 
the  boiler  instead  of  into  the  steam  pipe. 

A  locomotive  was  sent  to  do  duty  on  a  branch  road,  and  the 
engineer,  fearing  that  this  oil  pipe  might  have  become  displaced, 
would  not  allow  the  fireman  to  put  any  oil  in,  for  fear  that  it  would 
go  into  the  boiler  and  cause  foaming. 

The  fireman  had  all  the  switching  to  do,  and  was  anxious  that  the 
throttle  should  work  easier,  and  one  morning  he  disobeyed  ordei'S 
and  poured  some  oil  into  the  cup.  When  he  started  the  machine 
out  of  the  house,  he  saw  that  the  throttle  was  all  right,  but 
thought  he  would  let  the  engineer  find  it  out  himself.  The  train 
was  made  up  and  the  signal  given.  The  engineer,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  braced  his  feet,  took  hold  of  the  handle  with 
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both  handSy  and  polled  with  all  his  strength.  The  resistance  by 
friction  having  been  nearly  all  eliminated  by  the  oil,  the  handle 
straightened  out,  and  the  engineer  found  himself  back  in  the 
tender.     There  were  no  further  arguments  on  the  oil  question. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dttrfee, — The  variation  in  the  amount  of  piston  fric- 
tion may  be  explained  possibly,  in  some  degree,  by  the  varying 
cylinder  condensation  due  to  the  varying  point  of  cut-oflf  of  the 
steam.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  steam,  as  it  expands,  has 
a  certain  amount  of  it  condensed  in  the  cylinder,  and  if  the  cut- 
off varies,  the  quantity  of  water  resulting  from  such  condensation 
will  vary  also  in  accordance  with  a  certain  law.  In  the  case  of  a 
vertical  engine  this  water  on  the  down  stroke  of  the  engine  will 
be  pretty  evenly  distributed  around  the  circumference  of  the 
piston.  In  a  horizoutal  engine  most  of  the  water  will  lie  along 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  is  running  away,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  condensation  that  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  The  piston,  except  at  its  bottom,  where  it  bears  on 
the  cylinder,  gets  very  little  benefit  directly  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  whereas  in  a 
vertical  engine,  the  internal  condensation  taking  place  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  the  water  on  the  down  stroke  runs  down 
and  distributes  itself  evenly  on  the  circumference  of  the  piston.  I 
have  known  a  vertical  engine  of  *  a  large  size  to  run  a  number  of 
years  without  any  lubricants  whatever  being  applied,  and  the  cylin- 
ders and  valve  faces  have  remained  in  very  excellent  condition — 
quite  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  horizontal  engines  in  which  oil  was  liberally  used  an  equal 
length  of  time.  That  is  a  practical  point  which,  to  my  mind,  is  in 
favor,  and  very  much  in  favor,  of  the  vertical  over  the  horizontal 
form  of  engines. 

Mr.  Tho8.  S.  Crane. — Mr.  Durfee  has  anticipated  the  remark  I 
was  about  to  make.  Nearly  all  the  engines  in  the  country  thirty 
years  ago  were  run  without  lubrication.  A  tallow  pot  was  kept 
on  file  hot  steam  chest  to  keep  it  fluid,  and  once  in  a  while  the 
engineer  would  give  a  little  dash  of  tallow  to  the  cylinder  through 
a  valved  oil  cup.  From  1867  to  1861  many  engines  were  put  out 
without  any  means  of  lubrication  at  all.  If  desired  in  the  mill  where 
they  were  operated,  the  tallow  cup  would  be  put  on.  I  have  seen 
those  engines  taken  apart  after  tea  or  a  dozen  years  of  wear,  with 
the  piston  rings  and  the  valves  in  perfect  order,  without  having  been 
lubricated  at  alL     It  was  claimed  that  the  lubricant  corroded  the 
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scraped  joints  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  a  cylinder  most  always 
be  lubricated,  if  the  practice  were  commenced. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hdlxyijoay. — In  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  friction 
piston  packing,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  element  has 
been  overlooked.  It  is  well  known  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
piston  packings  in  the  market,  and  it  is  claimed  by  men  who  have 
invented  packings  of  various  kinds,  that  the  peculiarity  of  their 
piston  packing  is  that  they  dispense  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
friction.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  carry  on  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  piston  packing  friction  which  does  not  designate  the  kind  of 
packing  used,  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left 
out.  There  are,  as  I  said  before,  a  great  variety  of  packings, 
some  better  than  others,  no  doubt ;  and  the  amount  of  friction 
which  is  produced  by  this  internal  pressure  of  the  ring  against  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  varies  not  so  much  with  the  lubri- 
cation or  the  want  of  it,  as  with  the  character  of  the  packing  used 
in  the  cylinder.  It  was  the  practice  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  still  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  use  packing  rings,  which  are  set  out  by  springs 
and  set  screws  in  the  piston  head.  I  think,  in  those  days,  it  was 
the  general  feeling  among  engine  runners,  that  whenever  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  an  engine,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
set  out  the  packing  rings,  and  pretty  generally  it  was  done. 
Whenever  a  new  engineer  took  hold  of  an  engine,  if  it  did  not  go 
to  suit  him,  he  woidd  take  off  the  cylinder  head  and  set  out  the 
packing.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  imdertook  to  introduce 
some  of  the  self-setting  packing  rings  on  propeller  engines  on  the 
lakes.  With  these  upright  engines,  the  engineer  had  to  work 
pretty  lively  to  keep,  them  from  getting  on  the  center,  and  the 
complaint  was,  that  the  engines  moved  so  easily  with  this  pack- 
ing in,  that  they  could  not  handle  them.  Consequently  the  steam 
packing  was  taken  out,  and  springs  and  set  screws  were  put  in. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  unless  we  take  some  specific  packing,  and  test 
it,  we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  of  lubrication  intelligently. 

Prof,  Jds,  E.  Denton, — I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  engines 
have  been  run  without  cylinder  lubrication  in  many  instances  in 
the  past.  I  have  in  mind  a  10  H.  P.  plain  side  valve  engine 
which  ran  ten  years  without  cylinder  oil,  at  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure, 
at  about  the  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crane. 

The  Sellers  firm  advise  the  running  of  their  steam  hammers 
without  cylinder  lubrication. 

A  majority  of  the  tug  boats  now  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
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R.  R.,  and  plying  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick,  used 
no  oil  in  their  cylinders  for  several  years  without  damage.  I  have 
not  howeyer  been  able  to'find  in  any  of  these  instances  conclusive 
evidences  that  there  is  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the  friction 
of  the  sliding  surfaces  in  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  whenever 
a  lubricant  is  dispensed  with. 

Such  increase  of  friction  may  not  be  distinguishable  in  many 
kinds  of  engines.  Thus  the  10  H.  P.  engine  mentioned  above 
was  so  strongly  built  and  its  smooth  running  of  so  little  impor- 
tance, that  the  valve  might  have  offered  50^  increased  resistance 
and  not  attracted  notice.  The  Sellers  steam  hammers  have  no 
unbalanced  valve  to  show  increased  labor  on  a  valve  stem  if  the 
friction  increases,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  tug  boats. 
Those  of  the  latter  having  unbalanced  slide  valves  could  not  be 
run  without  oil,  and  Messrs.  Sellers  do  not  attempt  to  run  their 
slide  valve  engines  without  oil.  Again,  take  a  stoutly  built  direct- 
acting  pump ;  they  are  often  run  without  cylinder  oil,  and  appar- 
ently do  as  well  as  with  a  lubricant.  But  if  a  pump  with  a  steam- 
thrown  slide  valve  is  run  at  its  maximum  speed  as  an  air  pump, 
the  use  of  a  cylinder  lubricAnt  largely  affects  the  speed  with 
which  the  valve  can  be  made  to  move  back  and  forth,  and  the 
speed  of  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  affected  proportionally.  Now, 
a  similar  effect,  which  evidently  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  fric- 
tion, is  produced  by  oil  on  the  steam  valve  of  any  pump,  but  as 
the  speed  of  the  pump  is  controlled  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
or  by  the  throttle,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  valve 
works  harder  without  oil.  I  ceased  using  oil  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
modem  high  speed  engine,  having  a  partially  balanced  slide 
valve,  driven  by  two  eccentrics  with  a  considerable  number  of 
intermediate  connections.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  no  cutting 
had  occurred  in  the  cylinder  or  valve  seats,  all  surfaces  being 
highly  polished  in  fact,  but  the  valve  gear  ran  very  noisily.  So 
much  "clanking"  occurred  in  its  joints  that  it  could  be  heard  in 
the  next  room.  On  re-applying  oil,  drop  by  drop,  the  •*  clanking  " 
ceased  entirely  at  the  40th  drop,  but  would  return  after  about  3^ 
honrs  of  running  if  only  40  drops  were  fed.  This  behavior  repeated 
itself  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  was  made  the  means  of 
comparing  the  difference  of  lubricating  value  of  several  cylinder 
lubricants. 

If  this  engine  had  been  of  less  delicate  valve  gear,  or  one  in 
which  more  or  less  noise  went  unnoticed,  it  would  not  have  been 
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noted  that  the  absence  of  cylinder  lubricant  made  any  difference 
in  Talve  friction.  My  belief  is,  therefore,  that  absence  of  cylinder 
lubricant  creates  increased  friction,  which  results  in  increased 
wear,  but  that  there  is  not  always  the  means  of  n^aking  ourselves 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  increased  friction.  I  think  the 
general  tendency  of  practice  is  to  use  but  a  few  pounds  tension  in 
cylinder  packing  rings,  and  therefore  it  is  rarely  that  the  increase 
of  friction  of  a  piston  can  make  itself  known  until  the  cylinder  is 
opened.  But  many  engines  with  unbalanced  valves  could  not  be 
operated  at  all  without  a  cylinder  lubricant,  and  their  behavior 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  any  increase  of  friction.  In  a 
locomotive,  for  instance,  whenever  the  reverse  lever  is  unnotohed 
and  held  by  the  hand,  the  latter  becomes  a  fulcrum  through  which 
the  resistance  of  the  slide  valve  must  act,  and  any  increase  of 
friction  of  the  valve  is  thereby  made  apparent  to  the  engineer  at 
once.  I  gradually  reduced  the  feed  of  oil  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
16  X  24  locomotive,  with  an  unbalanced  slide  valve  of  80  square 
inches  area,  running  100  miles  with  each  successive  reduction  of 
feed.  When  the  rate  of  feeding  became  equivalent  to  about  250 
miles  to  the  pint,  27  miles  of  running  so  increased  the  friction  of 
the  valve  that  one  man  could  not  hold  the  reverse  lever  steady 
enough  to  set  it  to  a  particular  notch,  whereas  with  oil  fed  at  the 
rate  of  a  pint  to  160  miles,  the  lever  could  be  managed  with  one 
hand.  The  record  of  the  apparatus  herein  presented,  in  showing 
greater  friction  as  the  oil  used  is  less  in  amount,  is  therefore 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  practical  observation. 

Regarding  difference  in  types  of  packing  rings,  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  for  equal  tension  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  as  is 
often  claimed,  but  the  ring  which  has  been  thus  far  used  in  the 
apparatus  is  certainly  one  that  is  becoming  very  general  I 
admit,  however,  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  different  forms  in 
planning  further  experiments.  Mr.  Schuhmann's  point  r^arding 
the  interference  of  the  upper  and  lower  rings  is  a  sound  one,  and 
it  is  intended  to  learn  the  effect  of  running  one  of  these  rings. 
The  relative  effect  of  the  different  amounts  of  oil,  is  however, 
probably  independent  of  this  change. 

Mr.  Crane  cites  an  instance  where  apparently  excessive  moist- 
ure in  the  steam  gave  results  opposed  to  my  finding,  wherein  the 
introduction  of  wet  steam  greatly  reduced  the  friction.  He  does 
not  provide  data  to  determine  whether  there  was  undoubted 
increase  of  friction  in  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest.     What  he 
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describes  as  '*  bad  lubrication  *'  may  have  meant  "  groaning  "  or 
8ome  slight  noise,  often  constituting  the  engineer's  measure  of 
lubricating  value,  but  which  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a 
change  of  friction,  wliich  was  the  element  measured  in  my  appara- 
tus. But  assuming  that  no  such  distinction  holds,  I  can  only 
account  for  his  results,  by  conceiving  that  the  wetness  of  his  steam, 
in  the  case  of  the  uncovered  pipe,  interfered  with  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  cylinder  lubricant. 

The  latter  would  tend  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  liquid  poiiiion 
of  the  inflowing  steam,  and  this  action  in  the  case  of  triple  expan- 
sion engines  running  "  light ''  under  throttle  (so  that  the  steam 
entering  the  third  cylinder  is  largely  condensed)  has  been  known 
to  interfere  seriously  with  tlie  lubrication  of  the  intermediate  and 
low  cylinders,  when  no  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  high 
cyUnder.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  Mr. 
Crane's  case  approximated  in  degree  to  that  used  in  my  experi- 
ment, so  that  the  lubrication  still  depended  mainly  upon  the  oil. 
It  is  only  when  the  amount  of  moisture  becomes  so  excessive 
that  the  oil  is  no  longer  the  principal  Uquid  in  the  cylinder  that 
the  results  obtained  in  my  own  experiment  would  apply.  I  have 
met  very  contradictory  opinions  amongst  engineers  regarding  the 
influence  of  moisture  upon  cylinder  lubrication.  To  settle  the 
question  experiments  should  be  made  with  superheated  steam  and 
with  steam  of  various  degrees  of  moisture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  undertaken  in  the   future  use   of  the  apparatus  under 

notice. 
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CCOXXVIII. 
"  OVERHAULING'*  OF  A  MECHANICAL  POWER, 

':   .  BT  J.  BUBKITT  WKBB,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  Professor  Ball's  "Experimental  Mechanics,"  page  118,  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

''The  principle  which  we  have  here  established*  extends  to  other 
mechanical  powers,  and  may  be  stated  generally.  Whenever  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  applied  energy  is  uselessly  consumed  by 
friction,  the  load  will  remain  suspended  without  overhauling." 

It  might  also  be  inferred  that  the  converse  of  this  statement 
would  be  true  and  that,  to  prevent  overhauling,  more  than  half  of 
the  applied  energy  must  be  wasted  in  friction.  In  fact  the  converse 
statement  is  the  one  most  needed,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to 


make  a  non-overhauling  "  power"  which  will  waste  the  minimum 
amount  of  energy  in  friction.f 

I  propose  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  law  as  that  proposed  by 
Professor  Ball,  or  its  converse. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  we  will  examine  one  of 
the  simplest  of  the  mechanical  powers, — the  inclined  plane. 

Fig.  80  shows  the  relations  existing  between  the  weight,  power 
and  reaction  of  the  plane  when  the  weight  is  being  pulled  up  the 
plane.     The  weight  necessarily  acts  downwards,  while  the  reaction 

♦  With  reaped  to  a  differential  pulley  block. 

f  The  converse  of  the  statemeDt  is  assumed,  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  to  be 
true. 
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makes  an '  angle  (p  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  such  that  tan  <p  = 
coefficient  of  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane.  The  power 
may  be  applied  in  any  direction  within  certain  limits,  that  is ;  ft  may 
have  any  value  between  —  (90^— or— ^)  and  90"".  At  the  lower  limit 
P  will  be  infinite,  ix.^  it  will  be  impossible  to  move  the  weight 


because  the  value  of  /?  is  such  as  to  canse  all  the  power  to  be  wasted 
in  friction  ;  at  the  upper  limit  P  =  FT  and  no  power  is  thus  wasted. 
Anywhere  inside  of  these  limits  the  power  will  cause  the  body  to 
move  up  the  plane,  and  we  have  at  once  two  cases  which  will  serve 
to  test  the  proposed  law  and  its  converse. 

Fig.  81  illustrates  the  first  case,  the  dotted  arrow  indicating  the 
position  of  P  at  its  lower  limit  and  the  full  arrow  a  position  of  P 
inside  of  this  limit  and  therefore  causing  motion  up  the  plane.  At 
this  lower  limit  all,  and  near  it  nearly  all,  of  the  applied  energy 
disappears  in  friction  and  yet  the  "  power  "  will  overhaul  or  not 


according  as  we  make  a  greater  or  less  than  ^.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  proposed  law  itself  does  not  hold,  and  that  the  amount 
of  applied  energy  wasted  in  friction  has  no  connection  with  the 
overhauling  or  non-overhauling  property. 

Fig.  82  illustrates  the  second  case,  the  dotted  arrow  indicating  the 
upper  limit  for  P  and  the  full  arrow  a  position  causing  motion  up 
the  plane.   At  this  upper  limit  none  of  the  applied  energy  is  wasted 
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in  friction,  and  near  it  but  little  is  so  wasted,  and  yet  overhaaling 
and  non-overhauling  are  dependent  upon  the  value  of  or,  just  as  in 
the  previous  ease.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposed  law  is  equally  false,  and  tliat  overhauling  may  be  prevented 
without  any  snch  waste  of  applied  energy. 

We  will  now  examine  the  law  governing  the  loss  of  energy  by 
friction. 

If  we  assume  that  P  is  applied  parallel  to  the  plane,  or  that  p  =  ct^ 
we  create  a  case,  it  is  true,  where  non-overhauling  depends  upon 
the  lost  energy  being  more  than  half  of  that  applied,  but  this  is  so 
only  because  we  have  assumed  P  to  be  so  applied  as  not  to  affect 
the  amount  of  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane,  or,  because 
by  making  /^  =:  or  we  have  made  the  lost  energy,  which  depends 
naturally  upon  y^,  to  depend  also  upon  a. 


J 

R 

^^ 

^f 
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w 

r 
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Were  this  direction  of  P  the  most  economical  the  proposed  law 
might,  perhaps,  be  saved  by  conditioning  it  to  apply  to  this  direc- 
tion of  P  as  the  direction  to  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  but  less 
energy  will  be  lost  and  the  apparatus  will  be  otherwise  improved 
if  p  be  made  somewhat  greater  than  a,  or,  as  we  shall  show,  greater 
than  a  -\'  (p.  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the  proposed  law  from 
further  consideration  and  examine  the  relation  between  y^,  P  and 
the  lost  energy. 

Fig.  83  illustrates  the  cases  of  an  inclined  plane,  overhauling  or 
non-overhauling  according  to  the  value  of  a.  The  fignre  is  drawn 
with  P  removed  because  the  conditions  of  overhauling  and  the 
reverse  are  conditions  occurring  when  P  is  absent.  In  the  case  of 
overhauling  the  reaction  R  will  make  an  angle  q)  with  the  up-hill 
side  of  the  normal,  but,  (p  being  less  than  a,  this  will  leave  R  on 
the  down-hill  side  of  the  vertical,  and  thus  TTand  R  together  will 
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Iiave  a  resultant  to  move  the  body  down  the  plane.  In  the  other 
case  the  angle  of  R  with  the  normal  will  he  6  <  <p  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  only  be  as  much  friction  as  the  tendency 


down  the  plane  produced  by  TF,  and  the  exact  counterbalance  of 
this  tendency  by  the  friction  will  leave  R  exactly  vertical  and  equal 
to  TF",  so  that  the  resultant  of  TF'and  R  will  be  zero  and  the  body 
will  be  at  rest. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  forces  (see  Fig,  80)  is  expressed  by 
the  two  equations 

—  TF  +  P  sin  )5  +  /2  cos  (a  +  9?)  =  0, 
P  Q0%  P  —  R  sin  (or  -f  ^)  =  0, 

which  by  the  elimination  of  R  becomes 

JFsin  (or  +<?>)=  P  [sin  ft  sin  («  +  9?)  +  cos  fi  cos  {a  +  9?)] 

-— -  =  Bin  )5  +  cos  ft  cotan  {a  -f-  (p). 

If  now  we  desire  to  know  that  value  of  ft  whidi  will  make  P  the 
least  possible,  we  seek  the  value  which  makes  W-t-  P  9,  maximum, 
thus : 


(f)_ 


dp 


=  cos  )5  —  cotan  {a  +  <p)  sin  ft  =  0, 


or 


cotan  ft  =  (cotan  a  +  tp),  which  gives 
/?=(«  +  tp); 

that  18  to  say,  in  order  to  have  P  the  least  possible,  we  must  pull 
^t  an  angle  tp  above  the  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  and  this  will, 
therefore,  be  the  best  direction  if  it  is  desired  to  have  P  as  small 
^8  It  ean  be  made. 

^^y  liowever,  it  be  desirable  to  consider  also  the  lost  energy,  then 

^  have  only  to  remember  that  this  decreases  with  the  increase  of 

^  ^^    already  indicated,  so  that  by  making  ft  somewhat  greater 

^^^  Of  +  ^  we  may  reduce  the  lost  energy  still  further  without 
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seriously  increasing  P,  and  thus  attain  the  best  practical  direction 
for  the  pull. 

Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Stevens  Institute,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  last  Senior  class,  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  this 
proposed  law  for  a  train  of  wheel  work,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proof  having  been  given  before  this  that  there  is  no  such  general 
law  as  that  proposed,  except  that  in  an  article  by  myself  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  a  lever  with  a  large  pivot  was  de- 
scribed, to  which  the  proposed  law  will  not  apply. 

APPENDIX.* 

To  make  the  foregoing  paper  more  conclusive,  if  possible,  I  have 
calculated  the  lost  energy  in  certain  definite  cases  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  windlass,  which  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  lever  with  a  large  pivot,  described  in  my  paper  at  the 


Fig.  97. 

last  meeting  of  the  A.  A;  A.  S.  Models  have  also  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  calculations  have  been  verified 
and  the  falsity  of  the  proposed  law  experimentally  demonstrated. 

*  Added  since  the  meetiDg.  This  appendix  is  intended  principaUy  as  a  reply 
to  some  of  the  objections  made  to  the  paper  by  Sir  Robert  StaweU  BaU,  Astrono- 
mer Boyal  of  Ireland.  These  objections  were  incloeed  in  a  letter  to  me  and  con- 
tribnted  as  a  part  of  the  discussion  upon  the  paper,  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
To  make  the  paper  more  complete,  part  of  my  reply  to  these  objections  is  put  in 
this  form  of  an  appendix  ;  the  rest  appears  in  proper  place  closing  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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Fig.  97  represents  the  ease  of  motion  up  a  plane  when  the 
coeflScieut  of  friction  is  one  half,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  just 
great  enough  to  make  the  weight  border  upon  overhauling.  The 
vertical  arrow  ka  represents  the  weight  W  of  10  lbs.,  and  we 
know  also  tlie  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  R  of  the  plane,  which 
must  make  an  angle  with  the  left,  or  down-hill  side,  of  the  nor- 
mal equal  to  ^,  the  angle  of  repose,  whose  tangent  is  the  coeflS- 
cient  of  friction.  From  h  draw  the  indefinite  line  Id  parallel  to 
this  line  of  action  and  complete  the  triangle  of  forces  by  drawing 
the  power  P  in  any  desired  direction,  as  a/*,  ajr,  aA,  a;/  the  figure 
shows  four  such  triangles — afk^  agk^  ahk^  ajk — whose  sides  repre- 
sent the  various  values  of  P  and  R  for  the  weight  of  10  lbs. 

Suppose  now  the  weight  to  move  up  the  plane  a  distance  ah  = 
10;  if  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane  it  moves  over  the  same  distance  ; 
and  for  other  directions  of  P  the  distances  ac,  ad^  oe,  moved  over 
are  found  by  dropping  from  h  the  perpendiculars  5<?,  hd,  he^  upon 
the  lines  of  action  of  P. 

The  lengths  of  these  lines  being  measured  or  calculated,  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  obtained  for  the  angle  of  elevation  a  =  angle  of 
repose,  ^  =  tan"^  .5  =  sin"^  .447,  and  a  weight  Tr=  10  moving  up 
over  a  distance  10. 

Vertical  distance  passed  over  by  Tr=  4.47. 

Work  done  lifting  Tr=  10  x  4.47  =  44.7. 

When  P  is  horizontal : 
P=qf=^  13.33  and  moves  over  an  =  8.96. 
Work  done  by  P=  13.33  x  8.95  =  119.3. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  119.3  —  44.7  =  74.6. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  62.5. 
Velocity  ratio  -=  2.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  .75. 

When  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane  : 
P^  ag  =  8.95,  and  moves  over  «i  =  10. 
Work  done  by  P  =  8.95  x  10  =  89;5. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  89.5  —  44.7  =  44.8. 
l^er  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  50. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.24.     Meclianical  efficiency  =  1.12. 

When  Phq)  above  the  plane : 
J^=  ah  =  8j  and  moves  over  ad  =  8.95. 
\^ork  done  by  P  =  8  x  8.95  =  71.6. 
"VTork  wasted  in  friction  =  71.6  -  44.7  =  26.9. 
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Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  37.5. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.    Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.25. 

When  P  is  2  ^  above  the  plane : 

P  =  q;  =  8.95,  and  moves  over  ae  =z  6. 
Work  done  by  P  =  8.95  x  6  =  53.7. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  53.7  —  44.7  =  9. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  16.7. 
Velocity  ratio  =  1.34.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.12. 

Corresponding  calculations  have  been  made  for  a  coefficient  of 
friction  =  .375,  with  results  to  be  given  presently,  and  an  cxperi- 


Pio.  96. 


mental  verification  thereof  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
model  illustrated  in  Fis:.  98.     To  obtain  the  desired  coefficient  of 
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friction  an  iron  weight  sliding  upon  brick  ia  used,  and  to  secure  a 
uniform  pressure  between  the  weight  and  the  brick  the  point  of 
application  of  P  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  tlirough.  the 
center  of  gravity  of  W  with  the  reaction  i2,  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  lower  surface  of  W.  The  direction  of  P  can  be 
varied  somewhat  by  experimenting  upon  different  parts  of  the 
plane,  or  il  can  be  changed  by  placing  the  pulley  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  grooves  in  the  upright  support. 

The  following  are  the  results  for  the  angle  of  elevation  a  =  angle 
of  repose,  ^  =  tan-^  .875  =  sin-^  .35,  and  a  weight  Tr=2.17  lbs. 
moving  up  over  a  distance  of  one  inch. 

Vertical  distance  passed  over  by  T^=  .35. 

Work  of  lifting  W^  2.17  x  .35  =  .76  inch-lbs. 

When  P  is  horizontal : 
P  =  1.90  moving  over  .94. 
Work  done  by  P  =  1.90  x  .94  =  1.78  inch-lbs. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  L78  -  .76  =  1.02. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  57. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.66.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.14. 

Experiment  gives : 
P  =  1.95.     Per  cent.  58.    Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.11. 

When  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane : 
P=  1.53  moving  over  1.00. 
Work  done  by  P  =  1.58  x  1.00  =  1.53  inch-lbs. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  1.53  -  .76  =  .77. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  50. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.84.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.42. 

Experiment  gives : 
P  =  1.64.     Per  cent.  =  53.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.32. 

When  P  is  ^  above  the  plane : 
P  =  1.43  moving  over  .94. 
Work  done  by  P  :=  1.43  x  .94  =  1.34. 
Work  wasted  iri  friction  =  1.34  —  .76  =  .58. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  48. 
Velocity  ratio  =  1.07.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.52. 

Experiment  gives : 
P  =  1.54     Per  cent.  =  47.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.41. 
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When  P  is  ^cp  above  the  plane  : 
P  =z  1.53  moving  over  .75. 
Work  done  by  P  =  1.53  x  .75  =  1.15. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  1.15  —  .76  =  .39. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  34. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.14.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.42. 

Experiment  gives: 

P  =  1.64.     Per  cent.  =  38.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.32. 

In  the  above  tables  the  values  of  the  reaction  of  the  plane 
have  not  been  included,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  course,  propor- 
tional to  the  wasted  work,  of  which  the  reaction  is  the  direct 
cause.  The  reactions  in  the  first  case  are,  however,  given  in  the 
figure  ,80  that  they  may  be  compared  vrith  the  wasted  work  in  the 
table.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  obtain  experimental 
results  agreeing  exactly  with  those  of  theory ;  such  work  would 
be  time  wasted  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned.  Evidently  a 
single  instance  of  a  non-overhauling  mechanical  power,  wasting 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  friction,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  pro- 
posed law ;  in  making  the  models  and  experiments,  it  was  therefore 
more  important  to  allow  everywhere  a  margin,  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  to  obtain  a  conclusive  disproof  thereof  in  spite  of  the  allow- 
ances, than  to  run  any  risk  of  leaning  the  other  way  for  the  sake  of 
getting  results  nearer  to  those  of  calculation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  velocity  ratio  is  a  maximum  when  P 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  and  is  the  same  for  any  two  directions  of 
P  at  equal  angles  above  and  below  the  plane,  while  the  mechani- 
cal efficiency  is  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  an  angle  (p  above  the 
plane  and  is  the  same  for  any  two  directions  at  equal  angles  above 
and  below  this  direction.  The  greatest  efficiency  does  not,  there- 
fore, coiTespond  with  the  greatest  velocity  ratio  ;  in  fact  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  ratio  has  no  greater  mechanical  efficiency  than  the 
smallest  ratio  given,  so  that  the  latter  has  the  decided  advantage, 
because  mechanical  efficiency  is  the  desirable  thing  in  raising 
weights,  while  usually  a  large  velocity  ratio  is  intrinsically  a  dis- 
advantage, submitted  to  only  to  get  the  efficiency. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  ^  general  expression,  both  analytical  and 
graphical,  for  the  per  cent,  lost  in  friction. 

If  W  and  P  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  the  former  alone  appear  in  the  equations 
of  energy,  there  being  no  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.     In 
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Fig.  99,  ka  =  TTand  Ik  or  I'k  =  R,  wliile  al  or  aV  =  P.  Teh'  being 
normal  to  the  plane,  ma  and  1cm  are  the  two  components  of  IT,  and 
^andj^A;  those  oi  R.  (It  would  be  cumbersome  to  continue  the 
demonstration  for  both  cases  when,  evidently,  all  that  is  proved 
when  P  makes  an  angle  =  0  with  the  plane  can  easily  be  duplicated 
for  I^  at  an  angle  =  —  i9  therewith.)  Suppose  now  P  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  at  n^  then  the  components  of  the  first  part 


are  am  and  mn  and  of  the  second,  pi  and  np  /  the  component  am  is 
equal  and  opposite  to,  and  therefore  balances,  the  component  ma 
of  the  weight,  while  pi  balances  Ip  of  the  reaction ;  consequently 
am  performs  the  useful  work  of  raising  the  weight  and  pi  the  use- 
iess  work  of  overcoming  the  friction.  The  following  proportion 
fiJDst  therefore  be  true : 

Used  energy  :  wasted  energy  =  am  :  pi  =  an  :  nl, 

and  hy  composition 
Total  applied  energy  :  wasted  energy  =  an  -\'  nl\  nl  =^  al :  nL 

Conseqnentlv. 


Consequently, 


Wasted  energy  nl 

Total  applied  energy  ~"  aV 
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Therefore,  if  al  be  taken  to  represent  one  hundred  per  cent,  of 
applied  energy,  rd  will  represent  the  per  cent,  wasted  and  an  the 
per  cent,  used. 

The  graphical  expression  for  the  wasted  energy  is  found,  there- 
fore, in  the  division  of  the  line  al  by  the  point  n. 

Produce,  now,  km  to  k\  so  that  m1<f  =  Jcm^  and  draw  ak\  The 
triangles  nlk  and  nakf  being  similar  and  ak  being  equal  to  ak\ 

or  Ik  :  ak'  =  nl :  na^ 

Ik  \  ak  =  nZ  :  na^ 

so  that,  as  lias  been  shown  already, 

jB  :  JF  =  wasted  energy  :  used  energy. 

The  analytical  expression  follows  easily,  thus : 
By  the  similar  triangles : 

kn  :  k'n  =  nl  :na  =  wasted  energy  :  used  energy, 

therefore  by  composition. 

Wasted  eneriry        __        kn        _  ^^  _  Arm  —  mn 
Total  applied  energy  ""  Am  +  k'^i  ""  ^  ""       2k7n 

or,  expressed  in  per  cent.. 

Per  cent,  wasted        km  —  mn 


100                       2km     ' 

therefore  Per  cent,  wasted  =  50  —  50  -— . 

/cm 

But 

mn  =  am  tan  0 

and 

am  =  km  tan  9?, 

therefore 

mn  =  km  tan  q)  tan  0 

and 

Per  cent,  wasted  =  50  —  50  tan  9  tan  0, 

This  expression  shows  clearly  the  symmetry  of  the  wasted  energy 
about  the  direction  of  the  plane,  t,  ^.,  if  50  —  a?  is  the  per  cent, 
wasted  when  P  pulls  along  al,  then  50  +  a?  will  be  wasted  when 
P  pulls  along  (d'y  al  and  al'  making  with  AB  the  angles  0  and  —  0 
and  P  having  therefore  the  same  velocity  ratio  in  both  cases.  Of 
the  two  directions  al  is  evidently  to  be  preferred. 

The  velocity  ratio,  also  symmetrical  about  AB,  may  be  included 
in  the  diagram  by  drawing  a  circle  on  od  as  a  diameter ;  ah  being 
the  distance  moved  by  the  weight,  as  is  the  distance  the  weight 
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rises,  while  ar  or  at'  is  that  passed  over  by  the  power,  the  distances 
being  equal  for  equal  nunaerical  values  of  ^,  and  having  the  value 

Distance  =  ah  cos  B, 

Also ;  Vel.  ratio  = . 

aB 

With  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  P  is  a  minimum,  and 
which  is  shown  in  the  paper  to  be  when  6  =  (p^  see  also  Moseley's 
Engineering  and  Architecture  under  the  head  "  Direction  of  Least 
Traction,"  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  edition  of  1886,  by  Wiley 
&  Son,  on  page  315. 

The  niodel  embodying  the  lever  with  a  large  pivot  as  explained 
to  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  is  shown  in  Fig.  100  in  plan  and  elevation,  with  a 
special  end  elevation  of  the  friction  journal.  A  is  the  base,  to 
which  are  attached  upright  pieces  for  supporting  the  windlass 
BCDe,  where  B  is  the  power  wheel  and  C  the  wheel  on  which  the 
cord  supporting  the  weight  W  is  wound,  also  D  is  a  large  journal 
and  e  a  journal  so  small  that  its  friction  may  be  neglected.  The 
power  is  applied  upward  at  a^  but  for  convenience  the  cord  is 
turned  downward  over  the  pulley  Qy  so  that  weights  may  be  used 
to  produce  the  power. 

P  is  applied  at  a  radius  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches  and  W 
at  three-quarters,  so  that  the  velocity  ratio  is  5.  The  large  journal 
I)  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  so  that,  with  a  coeflScient  of  friction 
Boffieiently  large  to  throw  the  bearing  point,  where  the  journal  bears 
against  its  journal  box,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  side  of  the 
lowest  point,  this  mechanical  power  becomes  non-overhauling. 

Fig.  101  represents  a  journal  in  its  box,  which  latter  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  larger  than  the  journal.  The  weight  of  the  jour- 
nal and  parts  supported  by  it  force  it  down  against  the  lower  side 
of  the  box.  When  the  journal  is  not  running  it  rests  against  the 
box  at  the  point  /,  directly  under  the  center,  i.  e.,  it  bears  against 
the  box  over  a  small  amount  of  surface  of  which  /  is  the  center. 
When  the  journal  commences  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
it  commences  to  roll  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  rolls  up-hill  from 
I  toward  G  until  the  box  gets  so  steep  that  it  can  roll  no  higher, 
when  it  commences  to  slip  down-hill.  G  is  the  point  at  which 
these  actions  balance  each  other,  i.  ^.,  G  is  the  point  at  which  the 
journal  rests  and  at  which  the  slope  of  the  box  is  such  that  the 
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journal  slips  down-hill  as  fast  as  it  rolls  up.  Drawing  the  tangent 
to  the  journal  at  G  we  have  a  representation  of  the  inclined  plane 
on  which  this  rolling  and  slipping  action  takes  place  and  the  radins 
GO  being  normal  thereto  we  have  the  angle  GOT  =  inclination  of 


Fio.  100. 


the  plane  and  therefore  =  friction  angle,  or  angle  of  repose.  Of 
course  if  the  direction  of  rotation  be  reversed  the  point  of  support 
shifts  from  G  to  JI;  this  fact  and  the  relation  of  G  and  JTto  the 
coefficient  of  friction  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  action  of 
the  model. 
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To  produce  non-overhauling  in  the  model,  IH=^  IG  must  at 
least  be  equal  to  the  three- quarters  of  an  inch  radius  upon  which 
the  weight  acts,  if  we  neglect  the  weight  of  the  windlass ;  if, 
however,  we  take  this  weight  into  consideration  III  ^  IG  may  be 
somewhat  less.  For  13=  /G^  =  three-quarters  of  an  inch  GOI 
=  HOI=  sin""^3  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  be  the  tangent  of 
this  angle.  The  large  journal  in  the  model  is  constructed  with  a 
V-groove  in  it,  which  fits  a  V-shaped  projection  on  the  box  and 
thus  allows  the  two  to  wedge  together  somewhat.  By  a  proper 
choice  of  the  angle  of  this  groove  any  desirjed  coefficient  of  friction 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  model  no  complete  box  is  formed  around 
the  journal,  but  a  V-shaped  block  is  put  at  the  point  G^and,  instead 
of.  a  similar  one  to  correspond  with  the  point  H  in  Fig.  101  the 


Fig.  101. 

check  F  is  employed.  When  the  journal,  therefore,  attempts  to 
overhaul  we  have  it  supported  at  the  two  points  G  and  F^  whereas 
when  it  turns  in  the  other  direction  the  contacts  are  at  G  and  F' 
or  only  at  G.  The  check  F'  is  broken  oflf  in  tlie  elevation  to  allow 
the  block  G  to  be  seen. 

In  order,  now,  to  show  that  fifty  per  cent,  cannot  be  lost  in  this 
model  we  have  only  to  show  that  when  the  journal  rests  only  on 
G  the  reaction  of  the  box  is  less  than  when  it  rests  on  a  similar 
block  at  H.  If  it  rests  at  0  and  F  the  diflference  will  be  still 
greater. 

Draw  the  dotted  line  ahe  in  the  plan,  Fig.  100,  and  regard  it  as 
a  lever,  then  P  pulling  up  at  a  is  equivalent  to  2P  acting  up  at  J, 
midway  between  a  and  e ;  also  in  the  end  elevation  draw  hdef^ 
which  is  also  a  lever  having  le  =  half  of  aB  (in  the  plan)  =  half  of 
fifteen  quarter-inches  =  fifteen  eighths  of  an  inch  and  de=:  ef=^ 
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three-quarters  =  six-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  power  2P  is  apph'ed 
at  h  and  the  weight  at  d,  while  the  fulcrum  is  at  /  over  the  point 
6r.  This  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  102,  and  explains  the  whole  action 
of  the  model.  When  the  power  is  removed,  the  weight  simply  rests 
at  d  over  Hj  but  when  the  2P  is  applied  at  b,  and  the  support  shifts 
to/*,  over  Gy  we  have  a  lever  with  a  reaction  at  the  fulcrum/= 
1^  P,  as  is  readily  seen  from  the  equation  of  moments  Ex  12  =2P 
X  9,  having  the  origin  of  moments  at  d. 

Assuming  now  the  weight  =  10  lbs.,  we  must  have  2P  -h  IJ  P  = 
Tr=  10,  or  P  =  2.86  lbs.  P  moves  over  5  feet  while  W  rises  one 
foot,  so  that  14.3  foot-pounds  must  be  expended  with  a  useful  effect 
of  10,  or  with  a  loss  of  only  30  per  cent. 

If  the  pressure  in  shifting  from  JSTto  (?  remained  the  lame,  or 
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increased,  the  loss  would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  60  per  cent. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  103,  which  would  take  the  place  of  Fig. 
102,  were  the  power  to  be  applied  downward  at  a'.  In  this  figure 
the  leverage  is  such  as  to  make  R  =  2.33  TF  and  P  =  .67  TT,  thus 
causing  a  loss  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  applied  energy  when  the  power 
is  applied  at  the  uneconomical  point  a!,  A  comparison  of  the  two 
cases  shows  that  the  loss  is  50  ±  20  per  ceut.,  according  to  whether 
the  power  acts  with  or  against  the  weight. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  the  friction  journal  and  the  weight  to 
be  both  midway  between  B  and  <?,  and  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  weight  of  the  windlass ;  we  will  now  be  more  exact,  which 
can  be  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  leverages  similar  to  that 
employed  in  Fig.  100  or  by  another  method,  which  is  embodied  in 
Fig.  104.    This  figure  is  also  a  diagram  of  used  and  wasted  energies. 

Fig.  104  is  a  horizontal  projection  of  the  main  lines  of  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  100,  and  the  same  letters  are  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  windlass  being  at  eT^and  the  weight 
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applied  at  d^  K  will  be  the  common  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
bearing  point  H  of  the  friction  journal  must  be  beneath  the  line 
nn',  drawn  through  JTand  ^,  if  the  windlass  is  to  be  non-overhaul- 
ing. The  journal  e  will  still  be  regarded  as  frictionless.  Through 
e  and  Q^  the  bearing  point  of  the  friction  journal  when  the  weight 
is  being  raised,  draw  the  moment  axis  mm* ;  as  e  and  O  are  the 
only  points  of  support  for  the  windlass  this  line  is  evidently  the 


Fig  104. 

axis  with  respect  to  which  the  leverages  of  the  power  and  weight 
must  be  reckoned. 

Putting  w  for  the  weight  of  the  windlass,  W  •\-  w  will  act  down- 
ward at  JT and  must  have  a  moment  about  this  axis  equal  to  that 
of  P  acting  upward  at  a.  The  lever  arms  of  JF  -f  t»  and  P  are 
the  dotted  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  jTand  a  upon  this  axis,  but 
as  they  are  proportional  respectively  to  Kk  and  ap  these  lines  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  perpendiculars  in  forming  the  equation  of 
moments.     This  equation  is 

(Tr+2^).ffl-  =  P  ap. 
The  total  applied  energy  for  one  revolution  is 

and  the  used  energy  is 

?7.  JK  =  F  Ttdf^  ( F  ^  w)n  Kk. 

This  last  equation  becomes  evident  by  noticing  that,  as  if  is  the 
coraraon  center  of  gravity, 

WdJ^{W^m)KJ. 
27 
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Eliminating  W  by  means  of  the  equation  of  moments,  the  expres- 
sion for  the  used  energy  becomes 

V.R  =:F7rap. 

Subtracting  tliis  from  the  total  energy,  there  remains  for  tlie 
amount  wasted  in  friction, 

W.K  =  P7raa'---P7rap  =  Pnpa\ 

Comparing  these  expressions  it  is  evident  that  if  we  take  the 
diameter  aal  of  the  power  pulley  to  represent  the  total  100  per 
cent,  of  applied  energy  then  the  segments  ap  and  j^a',  into  which 
it  is  cut  by  the  moment  axis,  will  correctly  represent  the  percent- 
ages of  used  and  wasted  energ}^,  and  the  segment  corresponding 
to  the  used  energy  will  be  that  one  at  the  end  of  which  the  power 
is  applied. 

It  follows  therefore  that,  with  the  power  at  a,  pa'^  the  wasted 
energy,  is  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  while  with  the  power  applied 
downward  at  a!  that  wasted  would  be  ap  and  more  than  fifty. 
Further  with  the  power  applied  upward  at  n,  or  downward  at 
n\  none  would  be  wasted,  while  if  applied  downward  at  ml  or 
upward  at  m,  all  would  be  lost,  i,  e.  the  power,  no  matter  how  great, 
would  simply  cause  the  journal  to  bear  with  more  or  less  pressure 
at  O  without  producing  any  motion  of  the  weight.  Finally,  with 
the  power  at  r  or  t\  fifty  per  cent  of  the  energy  would  be  wasted. 

This  model  is  instructive  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no  connection 
between  the  velocity  ratio  aoL  -r-  e^and  the  percentage  of  energy 
wasted,  that  ratio  remaining  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  power 
pulley  from  nm'  to  mvi.  Conversely  also,  the  efficiency  may  be 
retained  constant  while  the  velocity  ratio  is  changed.  Thus,  if  the 
power  pulley  be  changed  not  only  in  position  but  also  in  diameter, 
and  so  that  the  latter  is  always  contained  between  the  lines  ea  and 
ea',  the  velocity  ratio  will  be  changed  without  changing  the  per- 
centage of  energy  wasted. 

Experiments  upon  the  model  show  that  when  the  friction  is 
such  as  to  make  it  non-overhauling,  a  power  of  1.55  lbs.  will  raise 
a  weight  of  5  lbs.,  the  velocity  ratio  being  5  but  one  pound  is 
needed  to  raise  the  weight  and  the  remaining  .55  lb.  is  necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction,  so  that  the  pereentftge  of  lost  energy  is 
100  X  .55  -r  1.55  85 -f.  A  diagram,  similar  to  Fig.  104  has  been 
drawn  with  as  good   measurements  as  can   be   made  from    the 
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model,  which  is  of  wood,  and  it  shows  that  al)out  30  per  cent, 
shonld  be  lost. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Oberlvn  Smith — Mr.  President :  I  would  say,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  made  sketches 
of  a  device  embodying  this  idea  applied  to  a  crane,  which  I  showed 
to  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  never  actually  built  anything  exactly 
on  this  principle.  My  idea  was  to  make  a  very  small  pinion, 
having  as  few  teeth  as  possible,  driving  a  large  gear  on  the  drum 
shaft,  and  then  put  very  large  journals,  so  that  the  shaft  should 
be  a  good  many  times  larger  in  diameter  at  the  journals  than 
the  pinion  itself.  This,  I  thought,  would  work  just  as  a  worm 
gear  does,  stand  wherever  it  was  put  and  not  "overhaul,"  as 
Professor  Ball  terms  it  But  on  studying  it  a  little,  I  found  that  it 
might  have  just  the  same  features  as  worm  gear  in  regard  to  power 
wasted  in  friction,  because  the  journals  had  to  be  so  very  large.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  principle  that  Pro- 
fessor Webb  has  explained,  of  lifting  the  shaft  at  the  point  of 
greatest  friction,  by  the  action  of  the  power  against  the  load.  I 
think  if  I  had  put  another  shaft  carrying  the  crank  or  pulleys  by 
which  the  power  was  applied,  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  friction  shaft 
from  its  bearings,  thus  making  it  double-geared,  things  might  be 
so  proportioned  and  arranged  that  such  lifting  would  relieve  a 
great  deal  of  the  friction,  and  very  likely  a  practical  crane  might  be 
made  out  of  it 

Professor  Webh. — I  would  say  in  reference  to  this  paper  that  a 
copy  was  sent  to  Professor  Ball,  but,  it  being  sent  rather  late, 
there  was  not  time  to  get  any  remarks  from  him  upon  the  subject 
I  offered,  however,  to  put  into  this  discussion,  when  printed,  any- 
thing that  he  would  send. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  say  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  his 
powers  of  invention,  having  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  with  him 
iD  planning  new  devices,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  might  succeed  in 
making  a  very  good  crane  upon  this  principle. 

The  following  communication*  has  been  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
me,  dated  Oct.  21,1888,  as  a  part  of  the  discussion  upon  this  paper : 

"Note  submitted  to  the  'American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,'  by  Sir  Eobebt  Ball,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland, 

*  Added  since  the  meeting. 
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relatively  to  the  paper  CCCXXVIII.  on  the  *  Overhauling  of  a 
Mechanical  Power,'  by  Mr.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Burkitt  Webb  for  the 
privilege  of  adding  a  few  remarks  to  his  paper,  and  I  return  him 
my  thanks  for  his  courtesy. 

"Considering  that  my  book  on  *  Experimental  Mechanics  *  has 
been  largely  used  by  students  and  teachers  for  seventeen  years  (a 
new  edition  of  it  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  this  very  day)  it 
would  indeed  have  seemed  strange  that  it  should  have  contained  a 
serious  blunder  which  had  never  been  pointed  out  till  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
kitt Webb  honored  the  work  by  his  notice.  Of  course  there  is  no 
such  blunder.  Mr.  Webb  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  mechanical  power  that  the  jx/wer  employed  shall 
be  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  load  raised.  The  instances  he  gives  con- 
sist of  contrivances  in  which  to  raise  a  small  load  a  gigantic  power 
must  often  be  exerted.  If  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  consider 
an  inclined  plane  which  is  really  capable  of  use  as  a  mechanical 
power^  he  will  find  that  the  principle  is  verified  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  which  any  statement  with  regaixl  to  friction  is  capable. 

"  But  I  am  glad  of  this  incident  to  take  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing before  so  eminent  a  body  as  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  the  brief  theoretical  demonstration  of  that  useful, 
practical  principle  in  which  Mr.  Webb  does  not  believe.  For  the 
full  details  of  the  numerous  experiments  by  which  the  principle 
has  been  practically  verified  I  must  refer  to  my  work  already  men- 
tioned. 

"  The  mechanical  powers  on  which  I  have  experimented  may  be 
broadly  grouped  under  three  heads.  Ist.  Those  prodnced  by 
winches  or  wheel-work ;  2d.  Those  produced  by  screws  in  any  com- 
bination;  3d.  Those  produced  by  pulleys  of  any  type. 

"  I  select  for  discussion  here  the  last-mentioned  group.  It 
includes  all  forms  of  ordinary  blocks  as  well  as  the  differential 
pulley,  the  epicycloidal  pulley  and  many  patent-  hand-hoists  and 
ingenious  contrivances  in  which  ropes  or  chains  are  used.  The 
following  theory  comprehends  the  action  of  every  mechanical 
power  of  this  kind  : 

"  Let  n  be  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  machine,  i.e,y  the  number  of 
feet  through  which  the  power  must  be  moved  in  order  to  raise  the 
load  one  foot. 

"  Let  P  be  the  actual  force  which  it  is  practically  necessary  to 
apply  in  order  to  raise  a  load  J?. 
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"  To  raise  R  one  foot  nP  units  of  work  are  required,  and  since 
only  B  of  these  units  are  usefully  expended, 

nP--B 

imits  of  work  must  have  been  expended  in  overcoming  friction. 

**  Let  the  power  P  be  removed,  then,  since  the  upper  block  sup- 
ports a  smaller  weight,  the  friction  is  diminished  at  that  block, 
thongh  remaining  sensibly  the  same  at  the  lower  block,  if  there 
should  be  one.  The  entire  friction  is  not  therefore  diminished  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  R  to  P  -^r  R.  Hence  the  number  of 
nnits  of  work  necessary  to  overcome  friction  in  the  descent  of  the 
freight  is  not  less  than 

<"^  -  ^FTTf- 

But  by  the  descent  of  the  load  only  R  units  of  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  therefore  the  block  will  not  overhaul  if 

or  if 

nP  -  R  >  P  +  R, 

n  —  1 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  differential  pulley  block  in  which 
^=161  found  that  a  power  of  46.09  lbs.  was  required  to  raise 
a  load  of  280  lbs.    In  this  case 

^R 


n-1 


=  37.3  lbs. 


and,  as  this  is  less  than  the  observed  value  of  P,  it  follows  that 
the  differential  pulley  block  of  this  type  cannot  overhaul,  a  fact 
that  everybody  knows.     On  the  other  hand  if 

R>nP  -  R, 

p<^, 


t\\e  block  will  certainly  overhaul.  Take  a  3-sheave  block  in  which 
n  =  6 ;  I  found  that  for  a  load  of  228  lbs.,  the  power  was  56  lbs., 
but 

?^  =  76, 
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a  greater  quantity  than  the  observed  power.  We  thus  account  for 
the  familiar  fact  that  any  well-made  pair  of  three-sheave  pulley 
blocks  will  invariably  overhaul. 

"  It  is  only  a  different  way  of  stating  these  results  to  enunciate 
them  as  follows :  If  the  quantity  of  work  usefully  employed  be  less 

than  50  (1 )  per  cent.,  the  machine  will  certainly  not  over- 
haul. If  the  quantity  of  usefully  employed  work  be  greater  than 
50  per  cent.,  the  machine  certainly  will  overhaul. 

"  I  must  once  again  inform  Mr.  Webb  and  any  other  critics  who 
have  paid  me  similar  attentions  that  a  mechanical  power  is  a  con- 
trivance by  which  a  small  force  js  enabled  to  overcome  a  large 
one.    That  is  to  say  n  is  always   a  considerable   number,  and 

usually  a  very  large  one,  in  other  words  —  is  so  small  that  practi- 
cally speaking  the  two  limits  of  50  f  1 j  and    50   respectively 

draw  into  coincidence. 

"  Hence  we  learn  that  whether  the  mechanical  power  overhauls, 
or  not,  substantially  depends  upon  whether  more  than  50  per  cent., 
or  less  than  50  per  cent.,  of  the  applied  energy  is  usefully  employed. 
Similar  demonstrations  apply  to  the  other  mechanical  powers, 

EoBERT  S.  Ball. 
21  Oct.,  '88,  Observatory,  Co.  Dublin." 

J  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  tlie  above  communication  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whose  proposed  law  has  been  called 
in  question  by  my  paper.  The  Astronomer  Koyal  maintains  the 
correctness  of  the  proposed  law,  but  maintains  it  unfortunately,  I 
believe,  inasmuch  as  the  statements  and  deductions  which  he 
makes  ap])ear  in  no  way  to  strengthen  his  position.  Indeed,  in 
view  of  the  eminence  and  recognized  ability  of  the  writer,  certain 
portions  of  his  communication  justify  the  inference  that  Sir  Robert 
has  not  fully  appreciated  the  contents  of  my  paper.  In  these 
days  of  excessive  printing  this  may  be  pardonable,  from  scarcity 
of  time  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of  the 
position  he  takes,  or  it  may  be  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  too  concise  or  faulty  in  some  way  unknown  to  me.  I  have 
therefore  added  to  the  paper  an  Appendix,  intended  to  correct  any* 
such  defect,  and  I  hope  that  if  Sir  Robert  wilj  admit  the  possibil- 
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Hj  of  my  claim,  and  give  the  paper  his  careful  farther  considera- 
tion, he  may  come  to  a  better  appreciation  of  it. 

I  submit  the  following  remarks  upon  definite  portions  of  the 
communication,  referring  thereto  by  paragraph  and  line. 

*  No  one  may  rightly  claim  that  the  length  and  width  of  the 
circulation  of  a  book  is  a  guarantee  of  its  absolute  freedom  from 
error,  nor  that  any  particular  error,  to  which  attention  is  called, 
may  not  exist  because  it  has  not  been,  or  is  not  known  to  have 
been,  previously  pointed  out.     But  this  error*  has  been  noticed  by 
others ;  not  only  did  Dr.  Sellers  allude  to  it  in  a  lecture  to  our 
Senior  Class,  as  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  but  I  am 
enabled  through  his  courtesy  to  send  to  Sir  Robert  a  copy  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  him  Nov.  9, 1883,  before  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
InstiltUe  for  March,  1884.     In  this  lecture  occur  such  passages 
as  these :  "Let  us  now  for  a  moment  think  how  Professor  Ball  has 
erred."    "  He  has  made  a  mistake  in  generalizing  from  too  few 
experiments."    "  I  do  not  use  this  error  in  Professor  Ball's  admi- 
rable lectures  as  an  example,  this  evening,  with  any  intention  of 
speaking  disparagingly   of    them."     At    that   time    Dr.    Sellers 
thought  that  if  the  proposed  law  were  properly  restricted  to  a  ma- 
chine composed  of  two  parts  only,  and  if  its  converse  were  modi- 
fied by  a  limitation  as  to  cause  of  non-overhauling,  the  proposed 
law  might  still  hold,  but  since  then  he  has  thought  of  other  cases 
in  which  it  fails,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  thoroughly  of  the  opinion 
^bat  it  lacks  a  raison  (Petre, 

f  The  restriction  of  the  term  "  mechanical  power  "  seems  to  be 
^n  nn  warrantable  one,  but  it  may  be  passed  by  as  having  no  bear- 
jog  upon  the  correctness  of  the  paper.  The  term  "  small  fraction  " 
^  indefinite,  but  let  any  definite  value  be  assigned,  below  which 
^^''  Robert  considers  fractions  to  be  small  and  mechanisms  having 
8Dch  Velocity  ratios  to  be  legitimate  mechanical  powerd,  and  it  will 
'Bake  x\o  difference  in  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  which  are 
^"^fly  these: 

^  ^rst :  "  Overhauling  "  and  "  non-overhauling'^'*  refer  to  a  relation 
\v  ^^tzceen  the  weight  and  the  parts  hy  which  it  is  partially  or 
'^'^olly  gy^pp0rted  at  a  time  when  the  power  is  absent  and  its 
^'*^^'Un4,  method  of  application  and  velocity  ratio  not  necessarily 
'f^^^ined. 

*  See  first  part  of  third  paragraph  of  Sir  R.  BaU's  Note, 
f  See  third  paragraph,  7th  line  of  Sir  R.  BaH'n  Note. 
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Second  :  The  waste  of  applied  energy  depends  upon  another  rela- 
tion (b)  between  the  power  and  the  supporting  parts  at  the  time  when 
the  power  is  operating^  and  hy  varying  the  way  in  which  the  power 
is  applied  this  relation  (b)  may  he  changed^  without  affecting  the 
relation  (a),  so  as  to  mxike  the  loss  of  applied  energy  greater  or  less 
tham,  fifty  per  cent,  at  will. 

From  which  it  follows  that  an  overhauling  power  m4iy  waste 
more  and  a  nxm-overhauling  power  less  tha/n  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
applied  energy. 

By  reference  to  the  paper  it  will  be  aeen  that  for  the  inclined 
plane  the  relation  (a)  is  "or  >  9?"  for  overhauling,  and  for  non- 
overhauling  "  or  <  9:? "  while  the  relation  (b)  is  "  Per  cent,  wasted 
=  50  qp  50  tan  9>  tan  ft" 

I  may  at  some  future  time  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
term  "  mechanical  power,"  with  a  view  to  its  more  exact  delinition, 
if  necessary,  and  the  possible  division  of  mechanical  powers  into 
classes. 

•  *It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  this  objection  could  be  made  after  a 
careful  reading  of  the  paper.  The  inclined  plane  there  discussed 
is  perfectly  general,  and  consequently  must  include  oases  in  which 
the  power  is  much  greater  than  the  weight ;  but  it  is  not  confined 
thereto,  and  includes  equally  all  cases  where  the  power  is  less  than 
the  weight.  The  inclined  plane  of  my  paper  is  not  only  "  capable 
of  use  "  but  actually  and  extensively  used  as  a  mechanical  power ; 
in  fact,  whenever  an  inclined  plane  is  used  with  an  angle  about 
equal  to  the  angle  of  repose,  it  is  the  inclined  plane  of  the  paper. 
I  have  not  discussed,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  a  is  much  smaller 
than  (p  because  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  but  in  most 
such  cases  it  is  still  true  that  by  varying  the  method  of  applying 
the  power  the  waste  can  be  reduced  below  fifty  per  cent.  A  load 
drawn  up  a  hill  by  a  beast  of  burden,  with  a  slight  margin  against 
overhauling,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  the  direction  of  the  power  usually  makes  a  plus  angle 
with  the  plane,  especially  so  if  the  load  is  supported  by  small 
wheels  or  simply  slides. 

As,  however,  the  paper  itself  does  not  indulge  in  sufiicient  detail 
to  make  all  this  at  once  clear,  and  as  I  had  some  additional  matter 
of  interest,  there  has  been  added  to  the  paper  an  Appendix,  in 
which  some  definite  cases  of  the  inclined  plane  have  been  worked 
out  in  detail  and  the  results  verified  by  experiment  with  a  simple 

*  See  third  paragraph,  9th  line,  et  seq.,  of  Sir  R.  Ball's  Note. 
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model  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Graphical  constructions  have 
also  been  made  to  give  a  maximum  clearness  to  the  principles 
explained.  In  addition  to  the  examples  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
Appendix  describes  an  ordinary  windlass,  tliat  is  a  windlass  consist- 
ing, like  the  inclined  plane,  of  two  parts  only,  which  embodies  the 
principle  of  the  lever  with  a  large  pivot.  This  is  discussed  both 
graphically  and  numerically,  and  the  results  verified  by  experiment 
with  a  model  constructed  for  the  pui-pose.  It  is  needless,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  experiment  fully  suppoii»  the  conclusions  of  the  paper. 

*  As  regards  the  attempted  demonstration  in  the  "Note,"  it  claims 
to  be  a  "  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  practical  principle,"  but 
generality  is  at  once  sacrificed  by  the' selection  for  demonstration 
of  one  class  only,  out  of  three,  into  which  Sir  Robert  supposes  the 
mechanical  powers  upon  which  he  has  experimented  to  be  divided. 

The  generality  seems  still  further  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  tenth 
paragraph,  which  assumes  that  the  representative  power  of  this 
class  consists  of  an  *' upper  block"  with  or  without  a  "lower 
block."  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  simple  combination,  or  lack  of 
combination,  can  be  typical  of  an  entire  class  defined  as  "  those 
produced  by  pulleys  of  any  type."  Some  of  the  simplest  of  this 
class  have  no  upper  blocks,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  many  of 
them  the  upper  block  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  multiplication  of 
the  power  enabling  it  to  raise  a  greater  weight. 

But  the  demonstration  utterly  breaks  down  with  the  statement : 
"The  entire  friction  is  not  therefore  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  -B  to  P  -f  -B."  In  the  ordinary  case  of  one  upper  and 
one  lower  block,  where  the  rope  starts  at  the  upper  block,  runs  down 
and  around  the  lower  and  then  over  the  upper  block  and  down  to 
the  power,  with  the  weight  hanging  from  the  lower  block,  and 
a  velocity  ratio  of  two,  this  is  not  true,  for  if  the  power  be  removed 
the  friction  is  evidently  diminished  in  a  much  greater  ratio ;  in  fact 
with  the  power  removed  there  is  practically  no  tension  on  the  rope, 
and  consequently  almost  no  friction,  so  that  the  weight  must  fall 
quite  freely.  If  it  bo  urged  that  although  this  example  disproves 
the  statement  quoted,  it  nevertheless  does  not  disprove  the  test  for 
non-overhauling  produced  as  a  result  of  the  statement,  because  by 
substituting  the  proper  values  for  this  mechanical  power  there 
results : 

2  W        (when  W  is  used  instead  of 


P< 


71  —  1  Sir  Robert's  5.) 


*  See  paragraph  four,  et  seq.^  of  Sir  R.  Uaiirs  Note. 
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and  if,  further,  it  be  claimed  that  tliis  example  supports  the  pro- 
posed law,  inasmuch  as  there  is  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  wasted  in 
friction,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  two  more  blocks  and 
increase  the  coefficient  of  friction  to  produce  a  mechanical  power 
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which  shall   disprove  both  the  statement,  the   test  and  the  law. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  105  : 

The  coefficient  of  friction  is,  in  this  figure,  supposed  to  be  great 
enough  to  cause  the  tension  of  the  rope  to  increase  sixty  per  cent, 
in  passing  through  the  block,  and  the  tensions  are  marked  on 
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each  side  of  each  block  in  lbs.  and  tenths;  such  a  coefficient  can  be 
obtaiDed  by  enlarging  or  grooving  the  journals  of  the  pulleys,  or 
instead  of  a  block  with  pulleys  a  simple  dead-eye  can  be  used,  such 
as  is  employed  in  certain  parts  of  a  ship,  consisting  of  a  simple 
block  of  hard  wood  with  a  curved  passage  through  it  for  the  rope 
to  slide  in,  so  that  great  friction  is  unavoidable. 

The  velocity  ratio  is  four,  and  the  weight  of  the  rope  is  supposed 
to  be  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  foot.     In  the  two  upper  figures  (a) 
and  (6),  the  blocks  are  supposed  to  be  only  four  feet  apart ;  (a)  sup- 
poses the  weight  being  raised,  while  in  (J)  the  power  is  removed 
to  give  a  chance  for  overhauling;  {c)  and  (d)  represent  the  same 
cases  when  the  blocks  are  ten  feet  apart,  and  illustrate  the  familiar 
case  of  a  **  block  and  fall "  overhauling  when  run  out  beyond  a 
certain  length,  which  does  not  overhaul  inside  of  such  length.    The 
power  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  ground,  ten  feet  below  the 
i^pper  block,  so  that  its  amount  is  found  by  subtracting  froni  the 
teosjon  at  this  block  the  weight  of  the  "  fall,"  or  the  weight  of 
*e«  feet  of  rope,  therefore  in  case  (a)  P  =  7.8  —  1  =  6.8,  and  in 
<^ase  (c)  P  =  9.8  -  1  =  8.8.      When  the  power  is   removed   the 
height  of  the  "fall"  produces  the  initial  tension  of  one  pound  at 
^"e  opper  block,  from  which  the  tensions  at  the  other  blocks  and 
,  ^  Work  of  friction  is  calculated  in  cases  (b)  and  (d).     The  caleula. 
^'on  of    the  tensions  when  the  weights  are  being  raised  is  for  con- 
^^nience  made  by  assuming  the  weight  such  as  to  make  the  lowest 
w^'Jsion  =  one  pound. 
^ow^  as  to  the  disproof  of  the  statement ;  take  it  in  the  form  : 
tienoe  the  number  of  units  of  work  necessary  to  overcome  fric- 
"on  ii^   the  descent  of  the  weight  is  not  less  than 

In  tU<5   g^gg  ^^^  P  =  8.8  and   JF=10.9,  and  the  value,  of  the 
ejp»-e8sion  is 

10  Q 
(4x8.8-10.9)g;g^g  =  13.4, 

^"^**^as  in  (d)  the  work  to  overcome  friction  =  7.3  or  <  13.4. 

l^ile  the  statement  holds  for  case  (a)  with  the  power  applied 
"®^^  the  ground,  it  will  not  hold  if  the  '^  fall  "  be  shortened  and 
w^^  power  applied  at  the  upper  block,  for  then  P  =  7.8,  and  the 
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value  of  tl»e  expression  is  11.9,  wliile  the  work  necessary  to  over- 
come friction  will  be  much  less  than  11.7.  This  is  evident,  beeauso 
11.7  is  calculated  from  the  tension  of  one  pound  produced  by  the 
ten  foot  *'fall"  but  with  practically  no  "fall"  there  will  be  no 
initial  tension,  and  consequently  a  great  decrease  in  the  work  to 
overcome  friction. 

So  much  for  the  statement. 

Now  as  to  the  criterion  of  non-overhauling :  "  The  block  will  not 
overhaul  if 

n—  1 

Substituting  the  proper  values  for  (c)  and  (d)  there  results  : 

Q  Q  ^  2  X  10.9 
8.8  >  -^^  j~,  or 

8.8  >  7.3, 

according  to  which  this  mechanical  power  should  not  overhaul, 
while  the  calculation  of  the  tensions  shows  that  it  will ;  conse- 
quently the  criterion  fails. 

Finally,  the  proposed  law  itself  requires  that  neither  (a)  (J)  nor 
{('){d)  shall  overhaul,  because  in  both  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  is 
wasted  in  friction,  but  the  overhauling  is  seen  to  occur  when  the 
blocks  are  far  enough  apart,  as  in  (c)  (rf),  so  that  the  proposed  law 
cannot  be  accepted.  Case  (a)  also  becomes  overhauling  by  the 
removal  of  the  *^  fall "  and  the  application  of  the  power  near  the 
upper  block,  as  above  indicated. 

*  I  had  intended  to  pass  over  for  the  present  the  question  as  to 
wliat  constitutes  a  mechanical  power,  but,  lest  my  arguments  be 
lejected  by  Sir  Robert  on  the  ground  that  they  are  based  upon 
contrivances  that  are  not  properly  mechanical  powers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  something  as  follows  : 

First.  No  such  restricted  definition  of  a  mechanical  power  as  Sir 
Robert  seems  inclined  to  use  in  defense  of  the  proposed  law  -will 
for  a  moment  be  accepted  by  engineers  or  mathematicians. 

Second.  To  say  that  '*7i  is  always  a  considerable  number,"  with- 
out specifying  a  definite  value  which  n  must  exceed,  is  fatal  to  any 
statement  involving  n  and  intended  for  a  law,  because  a  law  is  in 

*  See  last  paragraph  but  one  in  Sir  R.  Ball's  Note. 
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its  very  nature  a  definite  thing,  and  opinions  will  differ  widely  as 

to  wliat  is  "  a  considerable  number." 

Tliird.  Sir  Robert  cannot  urge  any  such  definition  without  con- 
tra<3  icting  himself.  In  the  simple  three-sheave  block,  which  he 
disoofises  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  n  =  6,  so  that  either  6  must 
bo  claimed  to  be  "  a  considerable  number  "  or  a  contradiction  must 
bo  a<*tnowledged.  Turning  now  to  his  truly  valuable  book,  I  find 
"^^  following  upon  almost  the  first  page  opened  to : 

**  In  the  present  lecture  we  shall  examine  into  the  most  irapor- 
***^t  inechanical  powers  that  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  a 
^^t>o  with  pulleys. 

THE   SINGLE    MOVEABLE  PULLET. 

^*  188.  We  commence  with  the  most  simple  case,  that  of  the 
single  moveable  pulley  (Fig,  35)." 

In  this  case  n  =  2 ;  now  as  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  2  is  '*  a 
considerable  number,*'  the  contradiction  is  established  between  the 
definition  attempted  in  the  Note  and  Sir  Robert's  book. 

Fourth.  My  arguments  are  illustrated  by  but  not  based  upon 

niechanical  powers  with  small  velocity  ratios.     I  have  employed 

such  ratios  simply  for  convenience ;  the  principles  developed  are 

independent  of  the  ratios,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  without 

oiianging  the  ratios,  the  per  cent,  wasted  in  friction  can  at  will  be 

i^ade  greater  or  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  this  is  true  for  large  as 

^ell  ae  small  ratios.     Thus:  In  an  inclined  plane  rising  one  foot 

in  t^^-enty,  with  a  coeflicient  of  friction  of  one-twentieth  and  the 

P<>^er  at  45°  with  the  horizon,  i.e.,  /?  =  45°,  6  =  about  42°,  n  =  14.8, 

and   the  per  cent,  wasted  in  friction  =  48,  while  if  the  power  be 

^^Pi'^Bsed  to  an  equal  angle  below  the  plane  n  =  14.8  still,  but  the 

P®**  cont.  rises  to  52.     Also,  if  the  weight  pulley  of  the  windlass  be 

'^^eed,  say,  to  one-fourth  its  present  size,  with  a  corresponding 

f^^otion  of  the  coeflScient  of  friction,  the  velocity  ratio  will  be 

incr^^ggj  ^^  n  =  20  and  the  loss  by  friction  will  rise  to  45  per 

^^^t^    wasted,  which  niay  be  made  55  per  cent,  by  applying  the 

P^'^^^r  at  a\  without  changing  ?i. 

""vxt  it  IS  unnecessary  to  consider  large  values  of  n.  Many  of  the 
"^^Bt.  useful  and  widely  used  mechanical  powers  have  small  velocity 
'^^^^o^ — ratios  of  two  and  even  less. 

^t*  course  any  number  of  experiments  made  with  mechanical 
P^^^rs  ari*anged  so  that  the  application  of  the  power  increases  the 
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friction,  or  at  least  does  not  diminish  it,  maj  seem  to  verify  the 
proposed  law  if  the  fact  be  ignored  that  the  power  may  be  so 
applied  as  to  produce  results  at  variance  therewith. 

To  call  further  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between 
an  economical  and  an  uneconomical  application  of  the  power  is 
well  established,  I  will  conclude  with  two  other  references  to  Mose- 
ley,  referring  to  the  same  edition  as  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
paper.     Both  are  found  on  page  178,  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  168.  A  machine  to  which  are  applied  any  two  pressures  Pi  and 
jPj,  and  which  is  moveable  about  a  cylindrical  axis,  is  worked  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  power  when  the  directions  of  the  pressures 
are  parallel,  and  when  they  are  applied  on  the  same  side  of  the 
axis,  if  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself  be  so  small  that  its  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  friction  may  be  neglected." 

"  169.  A  machine  to  which  are  applied  two  given  pressures,  Pi 
and  P^ ,  and  which  is  moveable  about  a  cylindrical  axis,  is  worked 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  power,  the  inflnence  of  the  weii^ht  of 
the  machine  being  taken  into  account,  when  the  two  pressures  are 
applied  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  when  the  direction  of  the 
moving  pressure  Pi  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  a  certain  angle 
which  may  be  determined," 
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CCCXXIX. 

TOPICAL   DISCUSSIONS  AND  INTERCHANGE    OF 

DATA. 

XVIIIth  Mebting,  Scranton,  Octobbr,  1888. 

[NoTB.— At  the  Nashville  meeting,  in  the  discnssion  of  Topic4il  Queries  No.  800-64,  one  of  the 
memben  closed  a  most  interesting  debate  as  foliows  :* 

**  I  think  this  discussion  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  in  steel  is  so  very  interesting 
that  we  ought  to  have  some  day  a  sort  of  synmosium  presented  by  the  members  of  the  Society  on 
steel  phenomena.  Each  metiiber  can  contrlbate  what  wonid  amount  perhaps  to  half  a  page, 
describing  some  peculiar  phenomena  which  he  has  witnessed,  bringing  facts,  not  theories,  that 
will  add  to  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  on  steel,  and  lead  to  some  true  or  some  better  theory  of 
these  peculiar  phenomena.  I  make  that  suggestion  for  the  topical  discn8t>ions  for  the  next 
meeting." 

This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by  the  members  present,  and  members  were  specially 
requested  to  send  the  Secretary  brief  accounts  of  their  experience  in  manipulation  and  conduct  of 
Rll  grades  of  steel,  to  be  presented  In  this  discussion.] 

Nos.  329—66-69. 

What  experiences  and  phenomena  can  yon  describe  as  to  the  conduct  of  steels 
under  the  conditions  in  which  you  were  asing  them  ? 

How  much  allowance  is  wise  in  shrinkage  fits  with  steel  ? 

What  is  the  best  form  of  cross  section  to  adopt  for  steel  castings  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  in  order  to  secure  solidity  and  freedom  from  shriukage  cracks? 

How  often  must  the  pkin  of  steel  be  removed  in  giinding  true  gauges,  etc., 
before  change  of  form  ceases  ? 

Mr.  H,  D.  Hibhard. — In  discussing  Topic  No.  66  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  importance  of  giving 
as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  the  steel  under  consideration. 

To  those  not  engaged  in  its  manufacture  steel  is  steel,  but  not 
necessarily  so  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  Unless  the  history 
of  its  manufacture  is  known,  much  of  the  other  information  about 
it  is  useless. 

^ven  with  the  chemical  analysis  known,  which  is  essential,  the 

y^^t  variations  in  physical  properties  due  to  different  methods  of 

/^^:K]ufacture   and  subsequent  treatment,  may  account  for  any 

^.^^omalies,  and  unless  these  are  known  the  mysterious  element  of 

^13  ^  symposium  will  not  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

^^s  no  two  plants  are  alike,  no  two  methods  alike,  and  no  two 
193.  ^x  alike,  the  most  complete  description  of  the  steel  would  include 

"  ♦  Tram,  A,  8.  ^M.  ^..  Vol.  IX..  p.  727. 
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the  name  of  the  firm,  and  the  man  who  made  the  steel.  Then 
would  follow  the  subsequent  manipulation  to  put  the  steel  in  shape 
for  use.  Even  then  the  mishaps  it  bas  met  with  from  bad  work- 
manship will  never  be  known. 

Mr,  Win.  Kent — The  lowest  tensile  strength  I  have  ever  found 
in  steel  was  42,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  was  American 
open-hearth  steel,  made  for  horseshoe  nails.  The  composition 
was  about  C  0.10,  P  0.012,  Mn  0.20,  Si  0.02.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  phosphorus  extremely  low  to  secure  the  low  tensile 
strength  and  great  ductility  desired. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  procured  thii'teen  samples  of  watch 
springs,  and  tested  them  for  tensile  strength  in  a  crude  apparatus, 
in  which  a  strong  spring  balance  was  used  to  indicate  the  strain. 
The  springs  included  a  Jurgensen  mainspring,  an  English,  a 
Waltham,  a  Waterbury,  and  several  other  springs  of  various  sizes 
and  different  tempers.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  whole  lot  of 
thirteen  varied  between  the  limits  of  300,000  and  375,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  a  much  less  variation  than  might  be  expected, 
considering  the  variety  of  sizes,  tempers,  and  sources  from  which 
they  were  obtained. 

The  samples  exhibited  in  connection  with  this  paragraph  are 
trusses  for  torsion  balances^  with  spring  steel  wires  stretched  upon 
them,  and  have  been  under  test  for  some  months  past  in  the  fac- 
tory of  The  Springer  Torsion  Balance  Co.  The  longest  of  the 
three  wires  on  the  double  truss  has  been  twisted  through  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  that  is,  twenty-two  and  a  half  degrees  each 
side  of  its  normal  position,  7,100,000  times. 

The  two  shorter  wires  on  the  single  trusses  have  been  twisted 
through  an  angle  of  sixteen  degrees,  2,200,000  times.  These 
wires  were  stretched  originally  to  the  notes  C  sharp  and  D  above 
the  staff,  respectively.  After  they  had  been  twisted  1,000,000 
times  each,  the  tone  was  tried  again,  and  one  of  the  wires 
appeared  to  have  a  tone  half  a  semitone  higher,  and  the  other 
was  about  half  a  semitone  lower  than  when  the  test  was  begun — 
possibly  a  mistake  in  the  original  tuning.  After  they  had  been 
twisted  2,000,000  times  each,  the  tone  was  found  to  be  the  same  as 
it  was  after  1,000,000  twists. 

Mr.  Levi  K.  Fuller. — In  1885,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  series 
of  dies  and  punches  for  the  Estey  Organ  Company,  to  be  used  in 
punching  sheet  brass  for  reeds,  both  block  and  tongue,  for  use  in 
their  organs. 
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The  steel  was  No.  4,  Sanderson  Brothers  Steel  Company,  Syra- 
t^nse,  N.  Y.  The  bar  was  cut  into  yarious  sizes  in  a  planer, 
heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  annealed  in  wood  ashes.  They 
were  then  planed  to  various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  ranging  from 
^x^x3toix3x3.  These  were  heated  to  a  blight  red,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  printed  upon  the  label  on  the 
bar  of  steel,  and  hardened  in  water  and  ground  without  the 
temper  being  drawn  in  the  least. 

They  were  then  subjected  to  grinding  in  an  emery  grinder  to 
the  proper  sizes ;  they  were  ground  on  a  frame  but  not  confined, 
remaining  loose  so  as  to  allow  the  steel  to  move,  if  there  were 
any  tendency  in  that  direction.  As  the  skin  was  removed  upon 
one  side,  the  surface  was  slightly  concaved,  and  they  had  to  be 
turned  over  and  ground  upon  opposite  sides  five  times  before 
they  ceased  changing  their  form. 

The  various  blocks  were  planed  .010  thicker  than  the  finished 
size  to  allow  for  grinding.  They  were  ground  .0001  of  an  inch 
alternately  on  each  side,  receiving  a  totaJ  of  five  grindings  upon 
each  side,  reducing  the  total  thickness  .010  of  an  inch,  as  above 
stated. 

After  they  had  been  ground  a  few  hours,  -they  began  to  crack, 
and  nearly  every  one  was  ruined  by  reason  of  this  tendency.  In 
some  cases,  they  would  break  into  a  dozen  pieces.  I  had  com- 
munication with  Sanderson  Brothers  Steel  Company,  and  they 
attributed  the  fact  to  overheating,  but  the  description  "  a  bright 
red"  had  been  strictly  followed,  and  had  been  none  too  high 
for  similar  steel  for  a  like  use. 

Samples  of  this  were  sent  to  Sanderson  Brothers  and  tempered 
by  them,  and  the  temper  slightly  drawn,  but  it  was  not  su£Sciently 
hard  to  do  the  work.  We  then  resorted  to  steel  No.  5,  same 
make,  which  had  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  first  described, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  no  case  in  breakage. 

The  work  performed  by  the  sample  returned  to  us  by  the  San* 
dersons  was  the  punching  of  five  thousand  reeds  without  re-^ 
grinding,  while  the  No.  6  will  punch  twenty  thousand,  and  with 
some  thicknesses  even  more. 

The  dies  were  perfectly  square  and  were  set  with  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  .0005  in  thickness  between  them,  cutting  a  perfectly 
smooth  edge. 

-^n  Cha8.  L.  Huston, — In  the  discussion  at  the  Nashville 
meeting,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  peculiar  curved  lines  which 
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appear  in  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  scale  of  steel  boiler 
plates,  caused  by  the  strains  of  shearing,  some  of  the  members 
claimed  that  it  was  only  a  scale  disturbance,  and  did  not  indicate 
any  injury  to  the  metal. 

I  have  reason  to  beheve,  however,  that  it  is  ati  indication  of 
injury  to  the  body  of  the  metal,  and  send  herewith  a  piece  of 
plate,  wliidi  had  been  so  affected,  and  afterwards  was  stretched 
and  broken  in  a  testing  machine.  The  lines  show  very  plainly  that 
the  metal  had  been  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  not  only 
upon  the  surface,  but  to  some  depth  (as  shown  on  the  edges  of 
test  piece),  so  that,  when  afterwards  it  was  stretched,  it  did  not  so 
readily  yield  at  these  points,  leaving  elevations  of  slight  extent 
upon  the  surface. 

The  lines  on  this  sample  are  not  so  much  the  peculiar  curved 
ones,  the  result  of  shearing,  as  they  are  those  resulting  from  the 
curling  of  the  narrow  scrap .  at  the  shears  and  the  subsequent 
straightening  to  prepare  for  testing. 

I  have  observed,  as  also  have  many  other  workers  of  steel,  that 
metal  of  some  degree  of  ductility,  when  subjected  to  strains,  will 
sometimes  crack  like  glass,  showing  no  evidence  of  ductility  at 
the  point  of  fracture.  I  noticed  some  five  years  ago  one  striking 
case  of  a  §  plate  of  American  made  basic  steel,  which  was  sent 
to  a  locomotive  works  to  try  its  flanging  qualities.  It  was  flanged 
into  a  locomotive  throat  sheet,  the  edges  being  first  turned  down 
and  then  the  concave  end  worked  out. 

The  next  morning  a  crack  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  A 
(Fig.  106),  which  had  not  been  heated  at  all, 
and  had  had  the  roughness  of  shearing  removed 
by  planing.  This  crack  continued  to  extend  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  until  it  reached  the  whole 
way  across  to  the  part  that  had  been  heated. 

This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  contracting 
strain  at  the  flanged  end,  and  the  sides  of  the 
crack  showed  little  or  no  evidences  of  having 
fi    in«        ^  reduced  or  stretched  at  the  fracture. 

I  had  a  test  piece  taken  frpm  one  side  of  the 
crack  (as  at  B)  and  prepared,  so  that,  when  pulled,  it  had  the 
crystalline  face  of  the  crack  for  one  edge  of  the  test  piece. 

The  test  taken  nearly  across  the  grain  of  rolling  showed  a 
tensile  strength  of  68,580  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  reduction  of  area 
of  42  per  cent.,  with  a  fibrous  fracture.     I  send  one  end  of  this 
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piece,  which,  however,  is  abiiost  too  old  and  rusty  to  show  its 
character. 

Some  curious  tests  made  by  my  father  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  FranMin  Institvie. 

One  series,  1878,  shows  that  steel  and  iron  both,  when  raised  to 
about  600°  heat  Fahrenheit,  lose  in  ductility  and  gain  in  tensile 
strength  ;  this  is  also  corroborated  byljending  and  tensile  tests 
made  in  Europe  and  translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  1885. 

Another  set  of  my  father's  tests  shows  the  effect  of  straining 
iron  up  to  nearly  its  elastic  limit  and  continuing  the  strain  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  the  result  being  in  some  cases  raising 
the  elastic  limit  almost  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material. 

Mr.  W.  TF*.  Dingee. — In  reply  to  query  66, 1  will  say  that  the  J. 
I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  use  large  amounts  of  machinery 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  threshing- cylinder  teeth.  This  steel 
cannot  be  hardened  with  any  certainty  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods.  The  chief  trouble  with  it  comes  from  its  uneven  text- 
ure. It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  bar  which  may  be 
broken  like  cast  steel,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  break 
it  can  be  bent  cold. 

Mr,  Chas.  T,  Main. — During  the  year  of  '83,  when  rearranging 
the  driving  system  at  Lower  Pacific  Mills,  it  was  thought  that 
steel  shafts  for  head-lengths  would  be  stronger  and  more  desirable 
than  iron.  Accordingly,  quite  a  large  number  of  these,  of  four 
and  five  inches  diameter,  were  put  in.  The  calculated  sizes  were 
amply  suflScient  to  carry  their  respective  loads,  and  the  shafts 
were  well  supported  by  hangers  near  the  pulleys,  and  were  firmly 
held.  In  less  than  a  year,  two  five-inch  shafts  had  broken  in  one 
place,  and  one  in  another  place,  and  four  four-inch  shafts  had 
broken.  These  were  replaced  with  forged  iron  shafts,  which  were 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  load,  speed,  etc.,  the  bearings 
remaining  the  same  as  before.  The  five-inch  shafts  are  still  run- 
ning under  the  same  conditions.  The  four-inch  are  still  running, 
although  the  conditions  have  n)ore  recently  been  changed.  The 
other  steel  head-lengths  which  did  not  break  were  all  changed 
for  iron  with  one  exception,  which  still  remains  as  it  was. 

Mr,  Oeorge  R.  Stetson. — Having  taken  part  in  the  discussion  on 
steel  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  and  learned  through  the  authority 
of  a  member  that  electro-plating  tempered  steel  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  **  unexpected  which  sometimes  happens,"  and  hav- 
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lug  constant  reminders  in  the  same  line,  I  should  be  interested 
4ind  instructed  by  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 

I  forward,  for  exhibition,  the  drill  spoken  of  at  Nashville.  The 
singular  regularity  of  the  fracture  is  peculiar.  The  break  was  not 
at  a  shoulder  but  about  an  inch  therefrom.  As  I  stated  at  the 
meeting,  this  piece  of  steel  broke  during  the  night,  after  having 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  workman  for  several  hours.  This  shank 
ivas  forged  from  larger  stock  and  cooled  by  dipping  in  water. 
There  was  heat  enough  to  harden  it  somewhat,  as  shown  in  the 
groove.  The  cooling  no  doubt  caused  the  fracture,  but  why  it 
should  have  taken  several  hours  before  the  break  occurred  I  do 
not  understand.  The  steel  stood  rough  handling,  but  broke  dur- 
ing the  night  while  lying  on  a  machine,  the  part  shown  being 
found  on  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  not  good  practice  to  hurry  the 
cooling  of  steel  in  this  way,  although  the  water  annealing  of  steel 
is  usually  satisfactory,  if  carefully  done.  This  breaking  after 
hardening  is  not  unusual,  sometimes  not  developing  for  several 
days.  One  of  the  members  spoke  of  such  an  incident  happening 
after  months.  There  may  be  foundation  for  the  beliefs  that 
clock  and  watch  springs  break  during  a  thunder  shower  more  fre- 
quently than  at  other  times,  and  that  a  razor  is  improved  in  cut- 
ting qualities  after  lying  unused  for  some  time. 

I  exhibit  also  part  6f  a  large  tap  broken  in  hardening — the  im- 
perfection of  the  steel  is  apparent.  Such  a  fracture  is  common 
with  lai^e  tools  ;  but  whe*ther  large  tools  that  do  not  break  have 
this  imperfection  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  know.  The  majority 
of  sizes  4:"  and  above  that  do  break  show  irregularity  in  grain 
aomewhat  like  the  sample.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Why 
should  so  slight  a  cause  produce  this  result?  The  most  common 
breakage  of  taps  in  hardening  is  at  about  one  diameter  from  the 
entering  end  of  the  tap.  I  think,  by*screwing  an  iron  washer  over 
the  end  of  the  tool  to  keep  the  water  from  it,  this  breakage  could 
be  lessened.  This  could  be  done  by  tapping  out  the  center  for  a 
small  machine  screw  and  holding  the  washer  against  the  tool  by 
this  screw. 

I  exhibit  also  some  samples  of  drills  cracked  in  hardening. 
Much  the  larger  loss  from  breakage  on  drills  larger  than  |"  show 
this  peculiar  fracture.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  twist, 
though  the  samples  are  towards  the  shank  or  solid  part  of  the 
drill.  You  will  notice  a  peculiar  uniformity  in  the  fracture.  In 
all  the  hundreds  I  have  noticed,  the  fracture  never  is  reversed  or 
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pointing  toward  the  shank.  I  am  convinced  that  this  break  is 
from  solid  stock,  not  being  caused  by  an  imperfection  in  the  steel. 

Mr.  W.  K  Orane. — The  peculiarity  of  steel  shrinking  when 
hardened  is  valuable  in  many  industries,  such  as  dies  for  drawing 
tubes,  rivets,  etc.  When  a  die  becomes  worn,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  take  it  to  the  blacksmith  and  have  it  re-hardened  and  shrunk* 
If  steel  would  do  this  indefinitely,  these  dies  could  all  be  worn  out 
on  one  size,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  the 
same  piece  of  steel  will  shrink,  this  number  being  from  five  to 
seven,  after  which  it  does  not  shrink.  It  is  possible  that  steel 
might  be  re-heated  and  cooled  seven  or  eight  times — ^if  it  would 
not  be  injured — and  then  the  tool  ground  to  size  and  hardened 
and  retain  its  siza 

Mt.  Ezra  FawcetL — We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  make 
some  large  taps  and  dies  for  bridge  bolts,  and  being  in  a  hurry,, 
the  forger  in  anneaUng  left  them  in  a  bed  of  charred  (bituminous) 
coal  on  the  forge  over  night,  to  give  them  a  good  '*  soaking,"  as  he 
called  it.  On  working  the  steel,  we  found  it  to  have  a  very  coarse^ 
crystalline  structure  and  brittle.  Needing  them  immediately,  we 
finished  them  up,  tempered,  and  put  them  to  work.  One  of  then) 
broke  after  threading  some  hundreds  of  nuts,  but  did  not  show  as 
large  a  crystalline  structure  as  before  tempering ;  the  others  have 
been  in  use  ever  since.  The  steel  was  ordered  for  the  special 
purpose  from  a  well-known  manufacturer  in  Pittsburgh,  and  had 
every  appearance  of  being  first  class. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Crane. — I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has  alluded 
to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  ingots  from  which  high  carbon 
steel  is  produced,  and  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  such 
ingots  are  defective  at  one  end,  and  that  such  defect  is  embodied 
in  the  bar  when  the  ingot  is  worked  up,  and  i?  only  eliminated  by 
a  tedioQs  process  of  inspection  in  the  mills. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  breakages  which 
arise  in  hardening  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  steel  articles,  most 
of  the  flaws  and  cracks  are  produced  in  hardening  by  the  hidden 
imperfection  ordinarily  existing  in  the  ingot  and  afterward  pre- 
served in  the  finished  bar. 

High  carbon  steel,  used  for  making  tools  and  for  other  pur> 
poses  when  hardness  is  required,  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  coolings 
and  the  ingots,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  89),  always  have 
a  pipe,  P,  in  the  upper  end,  extending  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
of  its  length  downward. 
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The  illustration  (Fig.  89)  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  an  actual 
ingot,  split  open  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  pipe,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  inner  sides  of  the  pipe,  if  at  all 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  the  ingot  is 
worked  down,  become  more  or  less  oxidized,  so 
that  no  amount  of  hammering  or  rolling  will  i>er- 
fectly  weld  them  together. 

When  the  ingot  is  worked  down  into  a  bar  of 
any  size  whatever,  the  lack  of  union  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  pipe  forms  a  flaw  or  seam, 
which  is  quite  discernible  to  the  eye  when  the  bar 
Is  broken  upon  its  end ;  and  it  is  common  for  the 
inspector  to  break  foot  after  foot  from  the  end  of 
the  bar  to  remove  the  injured  portion,  so  that  the 
remainder  may  be  sold  with  confidence  as  a  sound 
article. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  point  in  the  bar  would 
be  reached  where  the  defect  would  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  but  exist  in  sufficient  degree 
to  cause  a  crack  when  the  metal  was  exposed 
to  any  internal  strain  in  hardening. 

It  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  conclusion  '^  that 
a  crack  would  arise  when  hardening  where  the 
defective  union  between  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
remain,  as  it  would  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the 
steel  at  that  point ; "  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
practice  in  testing  samples  of  steel  for  such 
defects  to  break  a  piece  from  the  end  of  the  bar 
and  harden  it  to  see  if  it  will  crack. 

No  system  of  inspection  is  perfect  enough  to 
prevent  infallibly  the  existence  of  such  cracks  in 
the  steel,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  defect 
or  pipe  in  the  ingot  to  which  we  must  trace  many 
of  the  extraordinary  cracks  which  arise  at  peculiar 
and  unexpected  points  in  steel  articles  when 
hardened. 

I  hope  to  present  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting 
upon  the  means  used  to  prevent  piping  in  ingots, 
and  have  some  interesting  examples  of  the  defects 
cauFCvl  by  Ihe  pipe  in  tlie  finished  bar. 

Mr,  F,  TT.  I)ea7i,^lt  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  failures 


Fig.  89. 
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of  Steel  are  diminishiog,  or  at  all  events  sacb  astounding  failures 
as  the  splitting  of  boilers  when  under  water  pressure  have  not 
occurred  for  some  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
thankless  task  for  those  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  to  see  no 
response  to  their  efforts  to  perfect. 

While  we  in  this  country  can  feel  pride  in  the  results  of  our 
efforts  to  perfect  certain  kinds  of  steel,  we  are  lamentably  behind 
in  securing  good  quality  to  heavy  pieces,  whether  cast  or  foiled. 
Not  having  had  demands  from  the  Gtovernment  for  gun  steel, 
which  doubtless  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  Europe  in  influencing 
for  the  better  the  qualities  of  forged  steel,  all  processes  have  been 
of  the  most  inefficient  kind. 

As  for  steel  for  general  purposes,  testimony  is  contradictory. 
Among  railway  master  mechanics  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  steel  and  iron  for  axles  and  crank-pins,  while  there 
are  hardly  any  men  in  opposition  to  steel  for  boilers.  I  suspect  the 
reason  for  this  is  partly  due  to  our  making  better  steel  for  boil- 
ers than  for  other  purposes.  We,  in  fact,  probably  make  the  best 
steel  boiler  plate  in  the  world. 

Steel  appears  to  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  inertness  of 
accommodation  to  conditions.  It  must  be  humored,  and  he  who 
saceeeds  best  in  ascertaining  its  peculiar  nature,  and  caters  to 
its  weakness  of  character,  becomes  the  best  designer  of  steel 
structures.  It  can  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that,  when  it  is 
to  be  in  much  stress,  steel  should  be  free  from  sudden  changes 
in  size  and  form.^  Lai^e  fillets  should  be  used,  and  key-ways 
shoald  be  well  rounded  at  the  corners. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  at  present  several 
specifications  out  for  locomotive  boilers  having  butt  joints  and 
covering  plates,  the  inside  one  wider  than  the  outside.  This  is 
one  step  toward  making  American  locomotive  boilers  equal  to 
English.  A  higher  ideal  of  a  boiler  is  still  desirable.  The  shell 
most  not  only  be  good,  but  all  forgings  for  braces  must  be  at  least 
respectable.  Crown  bars  for  supporting  crown  sheets  should  be 
things  of  tlie  past,  and  their  places  should  be  taken  by  stay  bolts 
between  parallel  plates.  It  should  no  longer  be  possible  to  find 
in  use  a  riveting  machine  with  a  plate-closing  ram,  which  never 
fails  to  make  a  circular  indentation  around  the  rivet.  The  plate 
within  this  ring  is  nearly  useless,  because  it  is  bounded  by  steel 
which  has  been  mostly  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit. 

Several  years  ago  a  peculiar  possible  cause  of  failure  of  a  steel 
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boiler  joint  came  under  my  noidce,  when  doing  some  experimental 
work  for  Mr.  Leavitt,  to  which  I  have  never  seen  reference.  I 
refer  to  the  effect  of  a  non-axial  pull  on  a  joint,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  : 

A  competitive  test  was  being  made  of  steel  furnished  by  two 
makers  for  some  90-inch  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type,  having 
2,800  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each.  The  steel  itself  was 
tested  and  all  of  its  important  physical  qualities  noted,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  plates  made  up  into  joints.  The  test  pieces 
were  each  84  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  the  ends,  and  reduced 
to  a  finished  width  of  5|  inches  for  a  mid-length  of  24  inches. 
Tbe  qualities  of  the  steel  as  shown  by  the  Emery  testing  machine^ 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  were  as  follows  : 


Section  of  specimeo 

Elastic  limit 

Ultimate  streDgth. ... 
ElongatioD  in  10  inches 
Contraction  of  area. .  . 
Appearance  of  fracture. 


Stbbl  a,  A"  Thick. 


5.61"x.561"=8.147  8q.  in. 
81,141  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
59,056   ♦•      •♦ 
31i*(f  per  cent. 
56        ••      •• 
Fine,  silky. 


Stcel  B,  A"  Thick. 


5.595"  X. 568" =3. 18  sq.  in. 
30.191  lb<*.  per  sqaare  inch^ 
62,924   *«      " 
31i^,f  per  cent, 
43        "    ** 
Pine,  silky. 


Stbcl  a,  j''  Thick. 


Section  of  specimen  . . .  5.615"  x  0.377"=2.177  sq.  in. 

Elastic  limit 37,317  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ultimate  strength 59,669   "      " 

Elongation  in  10  inche8|32  per  cent. 

Contraction  of  area  . . .  52   "       '* 

A^»w^.M>,.«^  «#  #,..^*««..  j Silky,  with  minute  lam-) 
Appearance  of  fractiire  j        ^iations.  f 

Remarks Very  magnetic  at  fracture. 


Stkbl  B,  I"  Thick. 


5.605"  x0.881'=2.1868q.  in. 
88,708  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
63.814   ••      •* 

per  cent. 
47   "      " 

Silky,  laminated. 


Among  12  joints  made  from  these  plates  was  a  butt  joint  of  ^ 
inch.  A  plate  with  a  j\  inch  coyering  plate  on  one  side  and  a  f 
inch  covering  plate  on  the  other,  the  latter  extending  sufficiently 
beyond  the  former  to  permit  three  rows  of  rivets,  with  rapidly 
increasing  pitch,  to  pass  through  it  and  the  main  plate,  while  it — 
the  main  plate — and  the  thicker  covering  plate  were  double  riv- 
eted on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  joint.  There  were  thus 
ten  rows  of  rivets  in  the  joint,  and  its  width  was  15|^  inches. 
The  length  of  the  specimen  was  5  feet,  and  it  broke  with  a  pull  of 
450,000  lb&     The  fracture  was  in  the  main  plate,  through  the 
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outer  row  of  rivets  (of  greatest  pitch),  was  granular,  scarcely 
reduced  in  area,  and  it  broke  with  a  loud  report.  The  preceding 
table  shows  that  steel  A,  of  which  this  joint  was  made,  had  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  it  was  therefore  surprising  that  the  fracture  of 
the  joint  was  short  It  was  observed,  however,  that,  although  the 
rivet  holes  were  drilled  with  the  plates  in  place,  one  of  the  remote 
side  rivets  sheared  some  time  before  the  joint  failed,  and  this 
suggested  to  Mr.  Howard,  in  charge  of  the  testing  machine — who 
had  seen  similar  phenomena^— that  the  character  of  the  break  was 
due  to  a  non-axial  pull.  A  test  of  a  piece  of  the  steel  adjacent  to 
the  joint  showed  that  it  still  retained  its  qualities,  and  thus  the 
theory  seemed  to  be  confirmed.  Since  haviug  had  this  piece  of 
experience,  I  have  often  wondered  if  mysterious  failures  of  boilers 
might  not  be  caused  by  a  one-sided  pull. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  mention  the  value  of  a  high 
elastic  limit  in  steel,  or  other  metals,  provided  it  is  accompanied 
with  other  good  qualities.  When  this  combination  occurs,  the 
high  elastic  limit  is  due  to  excellence  in  material  and  intelligence 
in  manipulation.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  convinced  me  that  the 
elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and,  as  steel  is  useless  after  the  elastic  limit  is  passed, 
it  seems  absurd  to  specify  any  ultimate  strength  in  particular. 

In  partial  support  of  these  statements  and  views,  I  have  given 
the  particulars  of  specimens  rather  fully,  and  below  give  some 
general  results  of  tests  of  the  twelve  joints  previously  referred  to, 
of  various  designs,  six  being  made  of  plate  A,  and  six  of  plate  B, 
in  pairs,  each  member  of  a  pair  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
other.  AU  edges  of  plates  were  planed  and  nicely  finished,  all 
holes  were  accurately  spaced,  drilled  in  place,  countersunk 
slightly,  and  the  rivets  were  closed  by  a  steam  machine. 

Table  showing  the  e£Sciency  of  certain  riveted  joints  in  com- 
parison with  the  strength  of  the  solid  plates. 


Stkkl  a. 

Stkkl  B. 

Nm.  of  joints. 

ThickneM  of  plate. 

Efficiency  of 
joint. 

Thickness  of  plate.       ™  jo|"^  *"' 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
0 

I  inch. 

r~ 

-j«^  "    and  1  In. 
A  '"    and  i  in. 

52  per  cent. 
54    -       '' 
72    •*       - 
75    ••        * 
87    "      •* 
63   "      " 

a  iucb.                     42  per  cent. 

-r,  -              48  -    - 

^,  -                         70    -       •' 
/g  **    and  i  in.      73    "       " 
i^tf  "     and  f  in.      83    "       *' 
,59 
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Bef erring  back  to  the  qualities  of  the  material,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plates  having  the  lowest  ultimate  strength,  the  highest 
elastic  limit,  the  greatest  elongation  and  contraction  of  area 
invariably  made  the  most  efficient  joint,  and  the  obvious  explana- 
tion is  that  the  more  ductile  steel  more  perfectly  fitted  around 
and  bore  upon  the  rivets  after  the  joint  was  in  tension,  and  the 
higher  elastic  limit  allowed  this  to  go  on  for  a  longer  time  than  in 
the  case  of  the  lower. 

The  low  efficiencies  of  some  of  the  joints  are  due  to  their  not 
being  designed  for  strength,  but  rather  for  tightness  in  trying 
situations. 

Good  material,  thick  ingots,  and  proper  manipcdation  seem  to 
be  the  requisites  of  good  steel  for  boiler  plates. 

It  is  milch  to  be  desired  that  a  uniform  size  of  specimens  for 
testing  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
elongation  should  be  taken  in  the  same  length  by  all.  The  speci- 
men should  not  be  too  short  and  narrow. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, — Some  years  ago  I  had  a  great  many  pipe 
dies  to  temper  of  the  ordinary  form,  inch  and  a  quartier  to  two 
inch,  the  smaller  dies  being  for  three-eighths,  half  inch,  etc.  The 
first  named  were  four  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick.  The 
smaller  ones  were  usually  a  half  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
square.  Sometimes  we  would  harden  a  large  batch,  a  hundred, 
or  two  or  three  hundred,  with  very  few  breaks.  We  usually  used 
English  steel  of  the  best  kinds  we  could  get.  At  another  time  the 
same  brand  of  steel  in  dififerent  bars  would  show  a  loss  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  dies  when  they  were  hardened. 
Sometimes  one  jaw  in  a  die,  sometimes  all  four,  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  the  jaws  would  crack  a  little  way  in,  but  occasionally  they 
would  crack  clear  through  the  die  and  tumble  out.  I  reasoned 
that  probably  on  account  of  these  small  members  inside  cooling  - 
first  and  trying  to  shrink,  puUing  themselves  away  from  the  hot 
part  outside  which  had  not  yet  shrunk,  there  was  a'  tensile  strain 
which  pulled  them  off.  The  general  tendency  of  a  ring  of  steel  in 
hardening  would  be  for  the  inside  to  pull  itself  away  from  the  out- 
side. In  practice  this  cannot  happen,  in  the  case  of  a  ring,  because 
of  the  arch  principle ;  but,  in  Ihe  case  of  these  dies,  the  same 
tendency  occurred,  and  the  jaws,  having  no  keystone  between 
them,  so  to  speak,  cracked  off  and  went  inwards.  After  trying 
various  ways,  I  hit  upon  a  syatem  of  hardening  the  outside  first. 
I  made  a  little  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  tub,  in  which  revolved 
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a  rod  carrying  the  die  in  clamps  at  the  inner  end  while  the  crank 
at  the  outer  end  gave  means  of  revolution.  The  hot  die  was 
slipped  into  the  tub  of  water  and  levolyed.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  comers  commenced  to  dip  first,  and  then  the  crank 
-end  was  raised  slightly,  so  that  the  die  went  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  water,  but  the  outside  was  hardened  before  the  inside. 
That  remedied  the  trouble  almost  entirely.  We  did  not  have  a 
jaw  break  off  afterwards.  We  did  occasionally  have  a  coruer 
crack  off,  but  the  percentage  of  loss  was  slight,  so  that  the 
43cheme  was  a  practical  success.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
with  steel  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  myste- 
rious dispensation  of  Providence  about  it.  I  think  we  can  trace 
most  of  the  trouble  to  simple  mechanical  action.  There  may  be 
some  chemical  action  also  or  some  irregularity  in  the  composition 
of  the  molecules  of  carbon  or  iron,  and  strains  may  be  thus  pro- 
duced about  which  we  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  cracking  we  see  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  prin- 
ciple involved  in  trying  to  work  a  very  brittle  material  under 
strains  which  are  too  great  for  it.  If  we  take  a  large  tap  or  large 
punch,  especially  if  it  is  as  large  as  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  heating  it  red-hot,  dip  it  in  water,  we  very  often  find  that 
part  of  the  outside  will  crack  off.  Now  this  is  evidently  due  to 
the  outside  cooling  first,  before  the  inside  has  had  time  to  cool, 
thus  putting  the  outside  under  a  tensile  strain  while  the  inside 
forms  an  abutment  and  prevents  it  from  going  inward.  A  thin 
hoop  of  steel  dipped  red-hot  into  water  and  made  almost  as 
brittle  as  glass,  is  not  very  apt  to  crack.  It  can  freely  go  in.  We 
all  know  that  a  hole  is  sometimes  drilled  in  the  end  of  a  laige  ' 
cyUndrical  piece  of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cracking, 
with  very  good  success.  It  enables  the  hoop  thus  formed  to 
shrink  as  it  wants  to.  We  are  all  aware  that  thin  light  pieces  of 
steel  are  not  so  Ukely  to  crack  in  hardening  as  solid  heavy  piecea 
I  think  the  irregular  strains  in  steel  are  due  in  the  first  place  per- 
haps to  some  in*egularities  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  steel  when 
it  is  cast;  afterwards  to  irregularities  of  structure  caused  by 
rolling  or  hammering ;  and  to  irregularities  due  to  uneven  heat- 
ing. Here  are  three  distinct  reasons  why  the  steel  is  not  homo- 
geneous all  through,  but  probably  irregular  heating  has  a  great 
deal  the  most  to  do  with  it.  Take  any  plate  of  steel — say  a  thin 
large  plate — ^that  is  homogeneous  to  begin  with,  having  no  internal 
strains.     Now  if  we  heat  it  around  the  edges  a  little  more  than  in 
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the  center,  it  expands  first  around  the  edge ;  the  edge  goes  oat ; 
the  middle  does  not ;  this  puts  a  tensile  strain  around  the  edge, 
and  that  strain  remains  there,  or  partially  so.  There  are  some- 
times strains  in  there  that  are  almost  up  to  the  limit  of  strength^ 
so  that  the  least  jar,  or  some  slight  molecular  change  in  the  steel 
itself,  changes  its  shape  just  a  little,  and  away  it  goes.  It  tumbles, 
down  to  the  floor,  broken.  I  think  that  our  chief  remedies  for 
this  trouble  of  steel  cracking  in  hardening  are,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  it  homogeneous  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  hammering 
and  the  rolling,  and  in  the  heating,  and  then  in  hardening,  but 
being  very  careful  to  treat  it,  when  dipping  it  in  water,  according 
to  its  shape.  Each  particular  shape  must  be  studied  by  itself, 
with  a  view  to  not  putting  a  strain  in  by  leaving  the  hot  part  to- 
hold  back  against  some  cooled  part — some  part  that  has  already 
been  cooled  and  made  brittle — thus  sabjecting  such  brittle  part  ta 
tensile  strains.  Nearly  every  shape  wants  particular  arrangement 
of  tempering.  Sometimes  you  can  get  a  very  good  result  by 
squirting  water  through  a  tube — sometimes  through  an  annular 
tuba  I  have  had  tempered  a  good  many  rings  (of  special  section) 
in  tins  latter  way  with  good  success,  laying  a  plate  over  them  and 
squu*ting  the  water  down  through. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  hardening  steel,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  treatment  of  steel  in  the  fire  to  prevent 
baming.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  burning  of  steel  is  done  by 
the  rapid  action  of  the  blast  upon  it,  even  if  it  is  not  heated  up 
beyond  the  proper  cherry  red.  Not  only  is  the  mischief  done  by 
too  quick  heating,  but  by  the  action  of  the  air  impinging  upon  the 
metal.  To  remedy  this  we  want  very  deep  fires,  and  must  heat 
slowly  and  let  the  flames  pass  slowly  by,  so  that  a  great  volume  of 
air  does  not  touch  the  steeL  I  am  not  chemist  or  metallurgist 
enough  to  know  whether  we  can  decarbonize  steel  by  blowing  a 
quick  blast  upon  it  at  a  moderate  heat;  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  I  think  there  is  considerable  action  of  that  kind,  where 
you  have  heated  it  rapidly,  by  letting  a  flame  of  oxygen  blow  upon 
the  surface  in  a  shallow  fire  with  the  blast  coming  up  from 
beneath  and  blowing  directly  upon  the  steel.  Hence,  one  remedy 
is  a  deep  fire,  and  another  is  to  cover  the  metal  up  as  much  as 
poi^sible. 

Prof.  John  E.  Stveet. — I  was  asked  to.  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  one  peculiarity  in  steel,  that  is  hardened  steel,  used  for 
standard  gauges.     A  gentleman  in  Syracuse  is  making  measuring 
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maohines,  and  haa  oeeaaioiL  to  make  lengtti  pieees  for  use  in  the 
machine.  He  finds  that  they  are  constantly  changing  their  length 
lifter  hardening.  The  question  is,  how  long  he  should  keep  them 
before  sending  them  out  as  standards  of  length.  I  presume 
Mr.  Bond  can  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  same 
subject. 

I  would  also  say  in  regard  to  standard  gauges,  where  they  have 
been  ground  to  absolutely  true  cylinders  set  up  on  their  end  and 
^owed  to  remain  for  several  hours  and  then  measured,  they  were 
found  to  be  the  largest  in  their  north  and  south  directions,  and, 
taking  the  same  piece  and  setting  it  on  end,  and  putting  the  north 
^ast  and  the  south  west,  their  diameters  would  again  change,  so 
that  they  would  be  largest  in  the  north  and  south  directions. 
This  I  give  on  the  authority  of  S.  Ashton  Hand,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  standard  gauge  business. 

That  standard  pieces  an  inch  and  two  inches  and  three  inches 
in  length  do  change  in  length,  is  without  doubt,  and  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  about  some  way  to  prevent  it.  Should  we 
subject  these  pieces  to  an  end-pressure  before  they  are  finished  ? 
Would  that  help  the  difficulty?  I  believe  they  grow  shorter,  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  certain  amount  of  end- pressure,  it  might 
take  out  that  tendency  at  once. 

J/r.  Geo.  M.  Bond. — ^I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  preventing  a  change  in  length,  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  way 
^f  avoiding  it  would  be  not  to  finish  the  gauge  for  at  least  six 
months  after  it  had  been  hardened,  because  I  find  that  in  cases  of 
large-diameter  cylindrical  gauges,  in  hardening  the  gauge  in  water 
the  end  naturally  becomes  the  hardest,  being  dipped  usually  end 
first,  and  this  would  tend  to  establish  unequal  internal  strains  in 
the  steel,  those  at  the  end  of  the  gauge  being  greater  than  in  the 
body  part  of  it.  This  strain  would  have  to  be  resisted  by  the 
metal  in  its  internal  structure,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  in  time  the  "  fatigue  "  of  the  metal  would  result  in  the  end  of 
the  gauge  becoming  practically  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
i)ody. 

We  find  in  our  experience  that  nearly  all  gauges,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  slightly  smaller  at  the  end,  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  ten -thousandths  of  an  inch — a  difference  which  is  quite  per- 
-ceplible  in  the  hands  of  a  tool- maker.  We  find  that  in  allowing 
.gauges  to  ''  season ''  thoroughly  before  the  final  finishing  is  done 
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upon  them,  this  tendency  to  become  tapering  at  the  end  is  prac-- 
ticallj  obviated.  The  end-measure  gauges  which  we  have  made 
and  have  had  in  stock  for  at  least  three  years,  and  which  I  have 
measured  during  the  past  two  years,  show  no  perceptible  change 
in  length  as  compared  with  our  standard  reference  line-measure 
bars,  and  the  latter  have  been  compared  at  various  times  by  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  during  the  past  five  years,  and  show  no  change  in 
relation  to  those  in  his  possession. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  most  rational  method  of  treating  stan- 
dard gauges  during  the  process  of  construction,  is  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  this  '^  transition "  stage  merely  partly  finished^ 
and  have  the  changes  due  to  settling  of  the  differences  of  molec- 
ular strains  occur  before  the  final  finishing  is  done.  I  also  think 
much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  gauge  as  to  the 
amount  of  change  which  is  likely  to  occur  after  hurried  finishing 
I  have  taken  pieces  of  steel  which  were  hardened  as  thoroughly 
as  fire  and  water  will  make  them,  and  have  made  many  experi- 
ments to  determine  if  a  rise  of  temperature  and  sudden  cooling 
would  change  their  length,  and  found  in  the  case  of  an  inch  end- 
measure  piece  thus  treated,  raising  the  temperature  about  400 
degrees  F.,  and  suddenly  cooling,  its  length  would  be  reduced 
about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  after  the  second  cooling  men- 
tioned. Hence  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  standard  gauges  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  temperatures  higher  than 
that  at  which  they  were  finished,  for  even  the  heat  of  the  sun 
upon  gauges  left  exposed  to  direct  rays,  raising  the  temperature 
of  them  to  about  120,  or  even  only  to  110  degrees  F.,  might  have 
a  tendency  to  shorten  them  when  they  return  to  the  conditions  of 
a  normal  temperature. 

This  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  and  I  can  say  that  we  find  this  knowledge  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  our  work  in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  say,  before  closing,  in  relation  to  hardened 
steel,  and  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Smith, — that  of  drilling 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  large  mass  of  steel  before  attempting  its 
hardening, — that  I  think  it  might  be  supplemented  by  drilling  the 
hole  entirely  through  the  steel  if  it  be  a  tap  or  other  article  of 
extra  size,  and,  if  a  tap,  to  have  the  holcdrilled  through  the  shank, 
as  well  as  through  the  body  part.  In  hardening  taps  of  diameters 
of  from  about  two  and  one-half  inches  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  drill  entirely  through  body  and  shank,  even  if 
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the  tap  should  be  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  hole  is  drilled 
through  in  order  to  give  complete  circulation  of  the  water  in  cool- 
ing it,  even  though  the  diank  is  not  heated  to  redness  nor  hard- 
ened in  the  least 

The  gauge  I  referred  to  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Boston,  last  March,  was  two  and  three-eighths 
inches  diameter,  and  had  been  hardened  and  afterwards  finished 
to  a  definite  standard  diameter,  which  was  two  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch  larger  than  a  two  and  three-eighths  gauge.  Four  days 
after  tliis  finished  size  had  been  attained  I  found  it  cracked 
through  the  center  and  around  the  outside,  in  several  directions, 
but  leaving  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  perfectly  intact.  After  care- 
fully measuring  the  uninjured  ends  I  found  them  both  to  be  six 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than  they  were  originally, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  enormous  internal  strains  which 
had  been  set  up  in  the  gauge  by  hardening  had  been  relieved  by 
the  cracking  of  the  center  of  the  gauge,  allowing  the  ends  to 
assame  their  normal  condition  unrestricted  by  the  counteracting 
forces  in  the  body  of  the  gauge. 

This,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  explain  fully  the  reason  why  the 
end  of  a  gauge  ordinarily  becomes  smaller  in  the  course  of 
time  than  the  body  part,  when  the  latter  is  strong  enough  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  pressure  outwards  of  the  compressed 
ends. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  break  occurred,  and  yet 
there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  ends  up  to 
the  present  time,  showing  conclusively  that  the  internal  strains 
are  now  practically  neutralized. 

Mr,  R.  W.  Hunt. — It  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  give 
to  you  a  little  manufacturing  iDcident  within  my  experience,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  manganese  on  steel  for  gun  barrels.  And 
while  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  of  any  special  value,  as  there  is 
no  prospect  of  our  having  a  war,  and  hence  do  not  want  gun  barrels, 
at  the  same  time  I  will  give  it.  During  the  Kussian  and  Turkish 
war  the  Winchester  Arms  Company  had  a  contract  with  the 
Turkish  Government  for  furnishing  rifles.  Smith  &  Wesson  had 
also  a  contract  with  both  the  Turks  and  Bussiajis  for  furnishing 
them  with  revolvers*  Both  concerns  were  using  imported  metal 
for  making  parts  of  those  articles.  Smith  &  Wesson  were  using 
imported  steel,  and  the  Winchester  Company  using  it  and  what 
is  known  as  Marshall  iron,  a  special  English  iron  then  costing. 
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I  think,  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  At  that  time  the  rail  business 
was  very  bad,  and  the  point  with  some  of  us  was, — is  it  possible 
to  divert  the  product  of  the  Bessemer  converter  into  some  other 
channel?  And  as  Troy  is  perhaps  as  badly  situated  as  any  place 
in  the  country  to  make  rails  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  get  for  them,  we  tried  to  make  something  else.  As 
you  will  remember,  at  that  time  the  lessons  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1876  were  fresh  ia  our  minds.*  We  had  there  seen  the  wonderM 
things  the  Swedes  had  done  in  Bessemer  steel.  It  happened  to 
be  my  fate  to  come  in  contact  with  Smith  &  Wesson  and  the 
Winchester  Arms  companies.  They  gave  me  samples  of  their 
metal.  I  took  them  home,  had  them  analyzed,  and  then  started 
in  to  make  something  to  take  its  place,  and  we  met  with  success 
after  some  failures.  The  steel  is  cut  into  the  length  necessary  to 
make  a  barrel,  they  drill  a  hole  through  it  and  then  ream  that 
hole  out,  and  rifle.  In  the  first  place  they  wanted  the  metal  to 
be  soft,  and  in  the  next  place  they  wanted  to  throw  a  very  short 
chip.  If  the  chip  was  long  and  tenacious  it  would  lead  the  drill 
off  to  one  side,  making  it  difficult  to  get  the  bore  of  the  barrel  in 
the  center ;  and  while  we  were  easily  able  to  give  them  a  steel 
which  seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  softness  and  free- 
dom from  flaws  was  concerned,  they  had  difficulties  from  long 
•chips,  and  it  took  considerable  puzzling  to  determine  what  was 
the  matter.  After  many  experiments  I  found  if  we  allowed  the 
manganese  to  run  up  they  would  get  that  kind  of  chip.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  make  steel  having  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  one-hundredths  carbon,  and  about  four-tenths  of  manganese. 
That  composition  gave  them  the  short  chip,  and  has  ever  since,  I 
believe,  been  satisfactory.  They  used  a  great  many  tons  of  the 
metal.  Smith  &  Wesson  used  much  of  it  for  the  barrels  of  their 
pistols,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  souls  reached  their  reward 
earlier  in  consequence.  We  got  a  good  price  too.  [Laughter.] 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  establish  a  Trust,  and  what  then  cost 
them  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound,  I  believe  they  now  get  for 
about  two  and  a  half.  I,  of  course,  am  anxious  to  hear  what  our 
fellow  members  are  going  to  say  about  the  peculiarities  of  steel, 
for  it  has  many,  but  I  think  the  people  who  handle  steel  have 
great  many  more,  and  many  times,  when  they  blame  the  metal,  he 
fault  lies,  perhaps,  not  with  that  particular  person  who  is  meeting 
with  a  disappointment,  but  with  some  one  through  whose  hands 
the  metal  has  passed.     It  is  ever  so  much  more  sensitive,  as  you 
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SO  well  know,  than  iron.  If  it  has  an  enemy  in  the  world,  that 
enemy  is  heat.  I  mean  good  old-fashioned  heat,  not  the  kind  we 
have  heard  of  to-night  (electrical  welding),  but  the  heat  coming 
from  the  combustion  of  fuel:  I  dare  say  all  of  you  have  read  the 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  William  Metcalf  before  the  Society  of 
Oivil  Engineers  on  the  treatment  of  steels,  which  certainly  is 
worthy,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  text-book.  Now  it  is  true,  that 
as  yon  increase  the  carbon  yon  increase  the  danger ;  therefore 
temperatures  which  would  be  safe  with  one  grade,  would  be  fatal 
to  another. 

The  machinery  builders,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  manufacturing 
world,  do  not  pay  as  much  for  steel  as  they  used  to,  so  there  is 
A  temptation  for  the  people  who  make  it  to  be  less  careful.  They 
must  make  a  large  product  and  sell  it  cheap  in  order  to  get  a 
market.  The  reason  one  bar  will  not  take  a  temper  and  another 
will,  may  be  because  they  come  from  entirely  different  lots  or 
heats  ;  but  assuming  that  one  end  of  a  bar  will  stand  all  sorts  of 
punishment  and  the  other  end  will  not,  I  would  give  as  an  explana* 
iion  that  somebody  had  done  something  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
to  that  bar  of  steel.  It  may  not  have  been  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
or  the  foi^e  shop  of  the  user ;  it  may  have  been  the  man  who 
heated  that  bar  in  the  rolling-mill  where  it  was  formed — ^he  may 
liave  overheated  one  end  of  it.  If  so,  the  metal  itself  was  not  to 
blame,  it  was  the  man  only  who  was  vile.  It  is  such  a  pure 
metal ;  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  a  fit  comparison  between 
iron  and  its  sister  metal — steel — would  be  as  we  compare  our 
-coarse  natures  with  those  of  the  dear  creatures  whom  we  have 
with  us  here  to-night.  We  know  how  sensitive  they  are  and  that 
of  which  we  take  no  notice  affects  their  whole  being ;  and  so  it  is 
with  this  higher  metal.  It  wants  to  be  treated  in  a  careful  man- 
ner all  the  way  through,  and  if  you  sin  your  sin  will  be  visited  on 
you  and  the  people  who  buy  from  you.  Now,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  say  before  the  Milling  Engineers  in  a  paper  which  I  presented 
in  regard  to  steel  rails — I  hope  some  of  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  it  when  it  is  in  print — there  has  been  a  great  complaint 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  steel 
rails ;  that  is,  that  the  present  rails  are  not  as  good  as  the  rails 
formerly  made.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  I  think  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  say  what  was  is  better  than  what  is.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  rails  of  to-day,  or  at  least  of  the  last  few  years,  are  not  as 
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good  as  the  best  of  the  rails  of  the  past,  and  if  I  believe  anythiDg 
it  is  that  the  cause  of  that  deterioration,  the  principal  cause,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  there  has  been  applied  to  the  steel  in  making 
those  rails.  The  great  rails  of  the  past  were  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  "  John  Brown  raDs.''  We  imagined  that,  when  the  time 
did  come  when  those  rails  would  come  out  of  the  track  so  that 
we  could  get  hold  of  them  and  analyze  them,  that  we  could  lind 
out  the  reasons  for  their  having  given  such  wonderful  service.  It 
was  stated  that  they  had  been  made  out  of  the  purest  Swedish 
irons,  and  we  would  find  they  were  almost  entirely  without  phos- 
phorus. It  was  stated  also  that  they  were  largely  made  out  of 
charcoal  iron,  so  that  the  deleterious  effect  of  mineral  fuel  had 
not  entered  into  the  metal.  Now  samples  from  hundreds  of  those 
rails  have  been  analyzed,  and,  chemically,  many  of  them  were 
foand  about  as  mean  Bessemer  steel  as  you  could  imagine — no- 
uniformity  about  them.  The  carbon  jumping  through  at  least  ten 
points,  .28  to  .38,  with  some  below  .25 ;  the  phosphorus  anywhere 
from  .07  up  to  .15,  and  the  manganese  generally  low.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  rail-maker  that  to-day  would  make  that  steel  and 
send  it  forth  with  his  guarantee  that  it  Was  particularly  good 
metal ;  and  still  they  were  the  rails  that  did  give  this  great  ser- 
vice. Now,  there  must  have  been  a  reason  for  it  We  easily 
understand  why  it  is  that  they  were  not  chemically  as  pure  as  was- 
supposed.  The  laboratory  did  not  then  tell  us  everything.  The 
processes  were  not  perfected  so  that  they  could  give  the  minute 
quantities  of  phosphorus  which  can  now  be  determined.  Mr. 
Bessemer  himself  said  that  iron  containing  over  .01  of  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  was  not  fit  for  his  process.  The  truth  is  he 
was  then  using  pig-iron  that  had  one-tenth.  Ferro-manganese 
was  then  unknown.  Spiegel  contained  fi*om  eight  to  ten  per  cent* 
of  manganese  only,  so  if  the  maker  maintained  his  carbon  from 
thirty  to  forty  he  could  not  get  high  manganese.  But,  as  I  say,, 
varying  us  they  did  in  their  chemical  constitution,  giving  the 
results  they  did,  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it.  That  cause  was 
certainly  a  physical  one.  That  metal  was  treated  in  the  most 
gingerly  manner  for  fear  it  would  go  to  pieces,  and  the  finishing^ 
process  applied  to  it  while  the  metal  was  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  result  was  those  celebrated  rails;  and  I  believe  that  the 
result  to-day  with  metals  treated  the  same  way  would  be  more 
celebrated  rails. 

Mr.  F.  n,  Richards, — Regarding  the  steel  which,  as  the  gentle- 
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man  has  remarked,  he  has  been  furnishing  to  Smith  &  Wesson,  I 
wish  to  say  that  only  a  few  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  use  the 
same  metal  for  making  the  working  parts  of  various  small  ma- 
chines, and  found  it  exceedingly  satisfactory,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  the  chip,  as  he  states,  is  short.  This  quality  of  the 
metal  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  for  the  builders  of  small 
machinery  where  they  want  the  threaded  holes  tapped  out  to 
exact  sizes,  and  without  reducing  the  tools  too  much.  This  is  an 
instance  illustrating  how  it  is  that  many  of  the  machine-shop 
conundrums  of  the  present  day  are  being  solved  by  the  steel-makers 
and  not  by  the  machinists  themselves.  In  this,  view,  the  manu- 
facturers of  small  wares  will,  I  think,  generally  agree  with  me. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  working— or  rather  re-work- 
ing— of  steel  for  small  tools,  such  as  dies,  taps  and  reamers,  and 
especially  such  small  tools  as  are  used  in  the  tool  rooms  of  manu- 
factories,— in  what  we,  down  East,  call  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture&  These  tools  are  of  great  variety,  and  up  to  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  custom  almost  universal  to  hand-forge 
the  blanks  to  approximately  their  final  size.  These  were  then 
finished  up  and  hardened,  and  I  suppose  that  more  various 
results  could  scarcely  be  obtained  than  were  obtained.  After  a 
time  it  began  to  dawn  on  some  of  the  master  mechanics  of  those 
establishments  that  working  steel  in  a  small  way  was  a  failure ;  and 
I  well  remember  the  time  when  one  of  them  gave  out  the  order 
that,  thereafter,  none  of  those  tools  should  be  forged ;  that  they 
should  be  cut  from  the  solid  bar.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
and  very  great  improvement,  and  I  believe  they  have  never  gone 
back  to  the  old  method.  The  former  practice  had  been  so  various 
that  very  natarally  all  sorts  of  theories  were  afloat  as  to  just  how 
steel  should  be  heated,  and  just  how  it  should  he  cooled.  The 
theories  were,  indeed,  almost  as  various  as  the  steel- workers  them- 
selves. At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  general  practice  has 
become  substantially  uniform.  One  tool  maker  of  the  olden  time 
would  argue  that  steel  would  swell  by  being  hardened.  Another 
would  argue  that  it  would  shrink,  and  so  on.  Men  working  side 
by  side  would  maintain  opposite  theories.  Much  more  in  this 
lioe  might  be  said,  but  the  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
that  steel  suitable  to  be  used  for  small  tools  is  not  improved 
by  working  after  it  is  first  made.  Its  true  and  proper  character  is 
given  to  it  in  the  making,  and  follows  it  through  life. 

It  is  reported  by  several  competent  tool  makers  that  the  prefer- 
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able  method  of  making  steel  tools  requiring  accnrate  form,  is  first 
to  shape  the  piece  approximately,  then  thoronghlj  to  harden  the 
same,  next,  and  immediately,  to  anneal  it  carefully  and  slowly,  and 
finally  to  re-shape  the  piece  and  harden  and  temper  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  first  hardening  is  claimed  to  indnce  those  internal 
strains  and  warping  due  to  the  cooling  of  a  piece  of  the  -particular 
shape^  which  strains  are  at  once  relieved  by  the  immediate  re* 
annealing  of  the  piece.  The  re-shaping,  by  reducing  the  entire 
sui-face  of  the  article,  removes  the  numerous  incipient  fire-cracka 
which  are  inevitably  formed,  thereby  greatly  lessening  the  danger 
of  cracking  at  the  final  hardening. 

This  plan  seems  to  me  well  worth  a  more  general  trial.  In  one 
ii)8tauce,  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  pieces  were  subjected  to 
the  operation  three  times,  and  very  uniform  results  were  obtained* 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent — My  views  as  to  shrinkage  fits  for  steel  are  that 
one  part  in  one  thousand  should  be  allowed,  that  is  one  one-thou* 
sandth  of  an  inch  for  every  inch  in  diameter.  The  reason  is  that 
machinery  steel  may  be  strained  to  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
without  giving  an  appreciable  permanent  set,  or  exceeding  it6 
elastic  limit.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  being  about 
30,000,000  lbs.,  a  strain  of  30,000  lb&  causes  an  elastic  stretch  of 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  its  length.  The  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  prescribes  the  following  for  shrink* 
age  of  tirep.    This  is  about  1  part  in  950. 

Diameter.  Allowance  for  starinkage. 

38" 040" 

44" 047" 

60" 058' 

56" 060"" 

62" 066"' 

66" 070" 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — I  want  to  say  here  that  those  gentlemen 
referred  to  are  both  right.  Steel  does  get  larger  in  hardening  and 
does  get  smaller  in  hardening.  I  have  noticed  it  especially  in 
rings  ten  inches  in  diameter  with  a  cross  section  of  about  one  or 
one  and  a  quarter  square  inches — all  being  apparently  alike.  On 
hardening  them,  under  the  same  conditions,  some  of  them  will  be 
from  one  sixty-fourth  to  one  thirtj-second  larger  in  diameter  than 
when  soft,  and  some  of  them  will  be  as  much  smaller.  It  seems 
impossible  to  get  uniformity,  and  I  think  that  the  theories  in 
question  are  both  right — that  is  when  they  don't  prove  wrong. 

J/r.  N.  G.  Ewer. — My  early  experience  in  making  dies  for  tin 
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cans — ^it  used  to  be  a  habit  with  us  to  grind  out  the  scores  that  were 
worn  in  the  die  from  drawing  the  tin  through,  and  re-hardening.  The 
hardening  process  would  contract  the  die  so  much  that  the  scores 
would  be  ground  out,  showing  that  the  steel  contracted  in  hardening^ 

Mr.  L  M,  Yost, — ^We  find  in  our  practice  that  cast  steel  reduces 
under  heating  and  soft  steel  enlarges  generally. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Barr. — My  experience  in  working  up  bar  steel  into 
taps,  reamers  and  special  tools  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  ie 
going  to  happen.  I  had  a  list  of  taps  ranging  in  length  from  four 
inches  to  two  feet,  in  which  I  had  measured  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  length.  I  looked  for  that  paper  the  other  day,  think- 
ing it  might  be  of  some  service  in  this  topical  discussion ;  but 
unfortunately  I  could  not  find 'it.  Of  some — I  do  not  know 
exactly,  but  I  will  say  fifty  pieces — I  do  not  think  there  were  over 
half  a  dozen  that  were  of  the  same  length,  after  they  were  hard- 
ened, as  originally  made.  I  have  also  experimented  with  hard- 
ened steel  bushings  to  go  into  reamed  holes ;  the  bushings  were 
not  to  be  ground  after  they  were  hardened.  I  do  not  know  what 
per  cent,  of  the  bushings  would  not  enter  the  holes  at  all ;  none 
of  them  were  too  small,  but  they  were  nearly  all  large.  Some 
of  the  enlai^ement  may  be  due  to  a  slight  scale  or  oxide  on  the 
outside,  consequent  upon  the  heating,  but  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
the  change  in  size  was  due  to  the  molecular  changes  in  the 
material  itself.  But  after  wrestling  with  this  question,  not  as  a 
steel-maker,  but  as  a  steel-user,  for  a  good  many  years,  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting,  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  to  say  to 
those  here  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman. — I  believe  it  required  a  political  commission  on 
the  Tariff  for  one  of  the  Presidents  to  define  what  steel  was. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  steel  rings 
are  very  uncertain.  They  sometimes  shrink  and  sometimes 
swell  in  hardening;  and  sometimes  stay  about  the  same  size. 
SoUd  pieces  of  steel,  say  prismatic  in  shape,  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  they  are  wide  or  thick,  and  perhaps  a  little  wider 
than  they  are  thick  (for  instance,  half  an  inch  thick,  an  inch  wide» 
and  three  or  four  inches  long)  will  often  swell  up  in  the  middle, 
on  the  flat  sides  most  frequently — not  quite  always,  but  more 
often  than  not.  The  ends  will  not  be  larger  but  a  little  smaller,  if 
anything.  Thus  the  sides,  which  were  made  perfectly  flat,  will 
generally  be  a  little  convex. 

Mr.  Jerome  Whedock. — ^I  think  Mr.  Barr's  statement  is  a  dead 
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give  way  on  the  start,  when  he  says  that  he  heats  the  steel  up  to 
the  point  of  scaling.  My  experience  with  the  bushings  that  we 
introduce  in  our  engines,  and  hardened  steel  stems,  is  that  we  do 
not  heat  them  to  a  point  where  they  would  scale,  but  we  give 
them  plenty  of  medicine  and  take  considerable  care  in  the  heat- 
ing of  them.  Being  slow  about  it,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
down  below  the  scaling  point,  we  do  not  find  any  of  this  enlarge- 
ment. Our  fits  are  made  reasonably  close  to  run,  and  usually  the 
stem  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  (they  are  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  long),  and  then  it  is  relieved  by  straightening  up  in  the 
process  of  grinding,  of  course  the  larger  and  the  longer  the  more 
care.  In  the  steamer  Nashua  we  have  stems  some  nine  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  that 
machinery  I  did  not  have  the  care  of— only  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  made  in  New  York  and  the  process  of  hardening  those  steels 
came  about  just  after  Mr.  Boach  had  been  out  on  Long  Island 
Sound  with  a  broken  steel  shaft.  He  came  back  and  said  that  no 
more  steel  should  come  into  any  work  of  his.  I  protested  in 
regard  to  it  and  urged  that  hardened  steel  bushings  and  stems 
must  be  used.  The  operation  of  hardening  was  quite  a  bugaboo 
with  them.  After  one  or  two  trials  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
simply  rigged  up  a  barrel  of  ice  water,  leaving  part  of  the  head  in 
the  barrel — ^I  will  explain  that  the  steel  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  end  where  it  had  been  hardened,  with  a  space  about  eighteen 
inches  long  at  each  end.  I  simply  rigged  up  a  guide  to  drop  ver- 
tically and  heated  the  steel  slowly  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
water.  It  came  out  .practically  straight,  copying  the  operation 
as  used  in  straightening  files  while  the  steel  was  warm,  putting  it 
on  the  centers,  a  shaft  some  nine  feet  long  was  practically  straight 
and  Tvithout  any  scale  ;  ran  very  nicely ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  harden  steel  and  keep  it  straight,  especially 
bars  that  you  wish  to  maintain  in  a  parallel  position,  is  to  get 
the  hot  suriace  under  solid  water  as  quickly  and  as  vertically  as 
possible  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not  influence  the 
part  that  is  to  be  hardened  unevenly  by  ebullition.  I  do  not 
think  the  closing  around  of  the  chilling  operation  of  the  water  can 
be  too  quick.  The  only  improvement  I  suggest  would  be,  if  we 
could  erect  a  cannon  and  shoot  the  steel  like  a  ramrod  into  the 
water,  we  would  have  a  straight  piece  after  cooUng. 

The  Chairman. — Did  Mr.  Wheelock  move  the  steel  in  water  as 
in  tempering,  or  let  it  be  still  ?    When  you  put  this  rod  of  steel 
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down  in  the  water,  did  yoa  let  it  remain  still  in  that  way  or  keep 
stirring  it  around? 

Mr,  Whedodc — No,  sir,  we  let  it  be  its  own  way  ;  falliog  ver- 
tically into  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  flat  rock,  and  we  left  it  there  until  it  was  warm — what  a  per- 
son would  call  warm,  being  able  to  bear  the  hand  on  the  sur&ce, 
and  then  straightened  it  a  littla  The  worst  case  of  springing  in 
the  bearings  that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  less  than  one  thirty- 
second  of  au  inch  out  of  true.  That  was  straightened  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  place  of  hardening  was  true,  but  at  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hard,  it  was  a  little  changed,  due  I  presume  to  ebuUition. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitehead. — In  my  experience  we  get  more  of  this 
trouble  in  hardening  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  dipping  in  water  too  cool  has  the  effect 
of  breaking  tools  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  the  water  was  of  a 
milder  temperature.  I  have  hardened  a  great  many  dies  and  had 
quite  a  number  crack.  Most  of  the  dies  that  cracked  came  from 
the  softer  or  inferior  grades  of  steel.  Where  we  use  the  higher 
quality  of  tool  steel  we  do  not  lose  so  many  dies  in  tampering.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  different  members.  I  have  put  soft  steel  shafts  in  presses 
where  they  would  run  six  months  and  break,  and,  replaced  with 
wrought  iron,  they  have  run  three  or  four  years  before  breaking. 
I  have  also  taken  threading-dies  that  were  too  large  and  made 
them  smaller  by  re-hardening,  and  I  presume  a  great  many 
mechanics  have  had  similar  experience. 

No.  329—70. 

Is  there  any  recognized  metbod  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  different  materials  ?  and,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
mulate one  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of  depth 
of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  bj  the  tap  for  each  material  t 

Mr.  Oeo.  E.  Whitehead. — ^The  question  of  tap-drill  sizes  is  one 
that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  establish  a 
correct  table  to  work  to.  I  have  used  for  the  U.  S.  Standard 
thread  (the  table  published  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  in  their 
catalogue)  and  find  it  practically  right  for  iron  or  steel.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  slight  change  in  some  sizes.  By  subtracting  the 
exact  size  from  their  drilling  size  a  trifle  more  allowance  is  made 
for  the  one-quarter  inch  than  five-sixteenths  size,  and  should  be 
the  reversa    Also  more  allowance  is  made  for  the  five-eighths  than 
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eleven-sixteenths  or  three-quarters  inch — I  do  not  know  of  any 
rules  for  getting  at  the  proper  drilling  sizes,  as  each  kind  of 
metal  would  require  to  be  drilled  differently.  I  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  table  with  both  exact  size  and  drilling  size 
printed  on  same  sheet  for  shop  use. 

For  gauge  work  we  use  the  exact  size  and  for  ordinary  work  the 
drilling  size.  I  did  not  know  how  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co, 
obtained  their  drilling  sizes,  so  I  tried  to  procure  them  by  drill* 
ing  different  sized  holes,  tapping  each  with  a  standard  tap  and 
then  examining  thread  with  microscope.  After  making  several 
tests  I  found  the  drilling  sizes  which  I  got  were  so  near  to  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  sizes  that  we  continued  using  their  table  for 
some  time.  We  are  now  using  the  same  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sizes  such  as  previously  mentioned. 

We  make  thousandg  of  studs,  and  rarely  hear  of  any  complaints 
from  them.  No  doubt  the  threads  are  jammed  a  trifle  when  in- 
serted, and  the  slight  imperfections  in  pitch  and  size  of  thread  are 
hardly  percep  ible. 

The  taps  and  dies  are  wearing  more  or  less  and  consequently  we 
must  have  one  or  two  thousandths  of  an  inch  limit  for  practical  work. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bond. — I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  our  prac- 
tice that  it  is  simply  the  range  of  sizes  to  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
referred  that  was  adopted  arbitrarily.  The  iszes  adopted  were 
for  the  quarter-inch  United  States  Standard  thread.  Sellers^  sys- 
tem, to  be  the  size  of  the  tap  drill  which  would  be  0.004  of  an  inch 
larger  than  exact  diameter  at  the  root  of  the  thread  for  one-quar- 
ter inch  bolts  or  screws,  increasing  gradually  by  differences,  found 
by  experience  iu  our  tool  room  to  be  about  right,  up  to  0.010  for 
an  inch  bolt  or  screw.  This  gives  good  tap  drill  sizes  for  cast 
iron ;  but  if  holes  are  to  be  tapped  requiring  complete  threads ; 
that  is,  a  full  thread  of  60  degrees  in  the  angle,  and  flat  top  and 
bottom  one-eighth  of  the  pitch,  then  of  course  the  exact  root  diame- 
ters of  the  different  size  bolts,  according  to  the  Sellers'  formula 
for  the  tap-drills,  must  be  used  instead. 

For  cast  iron,  the  holes  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
bottom  of  the  thread  of  the  bolt  crowding  against  the  top  of  the 
thread  in  the  tapped  hole,  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  crumble  and 
occasion  trouble  when  the  bolt  is  to  be  unscrewed;  but  for 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  drills  may  be  used  which  are  more  nearly 
the  exact  diameter  of  the  root  of  the  thread,  though  a  little  clear- 
ance in  this  respect  is  not  a  disadvantage. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  do  formula  for  determining  this  prac- 
tical clearance  diameter  for  the  different  metals,  thoagh  one  might 
readily  be  deduced,  while,  for  the  sizes  mentioned,  the  arbitrary 
range  of  differences  seems  to  cover  the  ground  for  either  cast 
iron,  steel  or  wrought  iron.  ^ 

Mi\  Ober/in  Smith. — ^We  all  know  that,  in  order  to  get  good 
results,  we  drill  the  hole  in  cast   iron  rather  larger  than  the  di- 
ameter of  the  bottom  of  the  tap.     Now  cast  iron  is  weaker  than 
wrought  iron  or  steel.     We  usually  put  in  cast  iron  a  longer 
tapped  hole  than  we  do  in  wrought  iron,  and  yet  we  put  less 
depth  of  thread  there,  for  this  incidental  reason  of  '*  crumbling.'^ 
We  are  making  the  thread  weaker  by  construction,  although  the 
material  is  weaker  to  start  with.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  make  these  tapping  holes  in  cast  iron  just  as  small   as  we 
possibly  can,  so  as  to  get  the  proper  clearance.     Tlie  allowance 
Mr.  Bond  speaks  of  is  undoubtedly  a  good  enough  one,  unless  we 
should,  for  greater  convenience  and  ease  of  remembering,  take  a 
constant  for  that  difference,  for  instance  a  constant  of  three  or  four 
thousandths,  or  perhaps  even  two  thousandths  would*be  sufficient* 
Wb  should  adopt  some  such  constant,  or  some  series  of  figures,  as  a 
'^Scilax  standard,  and  work  to  it,  just  as  much  as  we  should  have 
standards  regarding  the  threads  themselves     But  I  do  not  think 
that   'We  ought  to  make  a  difference  in  this  constant  or  series 
for   ^wrought  iron  and  steel  and  such  stronger  metals,  and  thus 
have  a  confusion  of  tapping- drill  sizes.    We  should  not  have  one 
tappixig  size  for  brass,  and  one  for  steel,  and  one  for  wrought  iron, 
^^    One  for  cast  iron,  thus  making  great  trouble  and  confusion, 
bot  "^^  should  have  one  standard  for  all  materials.     Steel  and 
wrougbt  iron,  naturally,  have  stronger  threads  than  does  cast  iron, 
^^  this  enables  us  to  use  shorter  nuts  without  needing  the  little 
*^^itional  advantage  gained  by  being  able  to  make  the  thread 
^'^ttly  deeper,  because  it  will  not  crumble.    In  regard  to  having 
astatidard  with  different  tapping-drill  sizes  for  different  materials, 
^  ^honld  certainly  deprecate  such  action  very  strongly,  on  account 
^!  ^^  great  number  of  different  driUs  necessary,  and  the  number 
^^  standards  to  be  recorded. 

^^.  W.  M.  Barr, — I  have  just  been  experimenting  with   this 

^^y  thing,  and  these  experiments  extended  over  several  months* 

.  7^  not  find  that  the  trouble  is  nearly  so  much  with  the  drill  as 

^  with  the  tap.     There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  drilling  and 

*Pping  holes  in  wrought  iron  or  steel  which  will  be  all  right,  so 
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that  the  stads  and  bolts  will  interchaDge ;  but  in  regard  to  cast 
iron,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  with  standard  taps  to  make  studs 
^r  standing  bolts  that  will  interchange  between  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron,  or  between  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  diflSculty 
«eem^to  be  that  when  we  tap  a  hole  in  cast  iron  the  finished 
hole  is  perceptibly  larger  than  the  tap.  What  I  wanted  to  secure 
was  one  size  of  screw  thread  for  everything,  that  is,  the  same 
bolt  to  interchange  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  machine  and 
in  any  material ;  that  I  find  is  not  practicable,  and  we  have  given 
it  up.  Now  the  trouble  with  an  ordinary  drill  is,  that  it  always 
drills  a  hole  larger  than  itself,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  maiuly 
in  the  grinding.  I  have  tested  quite  a  number  of  twist-drill 
griDding  machines,  and  I  ouly  know  of  one  that  will  grind  a  drill 
which  will  drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal  without  any 
perceptible  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  hole  over  that  of  the 
drill,  and  that  is  because  the  machine  has  a  center  grinding 
attachment  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  sure  that  the  center  of  the 
drill  is  so  ground  that  it  is  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumference.- Apart  from  the  drilling,  we  do  not  find  it  practicable 
to  use  the  same  size  for  threads,  but  are  obliged  to  have  two 
«izes  for  the  &ame  nominal  size  of  standing  bolt  or  stud,  that  is  to 
say,  the  standing  bolts  or  studs,  that  are  made  to  fit  into  cast  iron, 
have  to  be  slightly  larger  in  diameter  of  thread  than  those  that 
fit  into  wrought  iron  tapped  holes.  This  is  a  subject  which 
interests  all  machine  builders,  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one 
which  ought  to  receive  consideration  in  our  society,  because,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  have  two  sizes,  I  think  that  we  might  perhaps,  by 
throwing  our  experien<*es  together,  fix  upon  what  sizes  are  neces- 
sary for  cast  iron,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by  suggesting  a 
standard  covering  ordinary  service. 

Mr,  Obefiin  Smith, — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barr  has  adopted 
two  standards,  two  diameters  for  his  studs ;  one  for  those  which 
go  into  cast  iron  and  the  other  for  those  which  go  into  wrought 
iron.  To  do  that  he  has  to  have  two  sets  of  finishing  dies  which 
give  the  final  size  and  compass  of  studs.  Why  wouldn't  it  be 
just  as  easy  to  have  lots  of  studs  all  alike  and  have  two  kinds  of 
taps,  and  then  he  would  only  have  one  standard  ?  If  a  tap  makes 
<;ast  iron  larger, — if  that  is  the  case  that  a  tap  will  cut  a  larger  hole 
in  cast  iron  than  in  wrought  iron,  why  not  have  a  slightly  smaller 
tap  for  the  cast  iron,  so  that  the  final  result  would  be  the  same  in 
the  two  materials?    I  doubt  not  the  tap  makers  like  Mr.  Bond 
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^1  make  those  two  standards  when  we  find  oat  how  much  differ- 
ence there  ought  to  be  in  them,  or  perhaps  by  the  taps  that  are 
made,  and  which  differ  slightly  on  account  of  the  little  differences 
in  tempering,  etc — ^perhaps  there  are  some  given  number  of 
standard  taps  some  of  which  could  be  selected  slightly  smaller, 
which  could  be  laid  aside  for  cast  iron  taps,  and  those  which  bad 
been  used  might  be  kept  for  cast  iron,  and  those  new  only  for 
wrought  iron. 

Prof.  Sweet. — ^I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Ban*  whether  the  tapped  holes 
go  through  or  bottom  in  the  iron. 

Mr.  Barr. — ^They  do  not  go  through. 

Prof.  Sweet. — Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  chambering  out 
the  hole  1  While  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  we  get  all  holes  of  a 
size,  we  find  chambering  out  the  holes  to  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment indeed.  We  call  the  tool  used  in  that  way  the  "  wobble 
drill."  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  uses  them  but  ourselves,  but 
they  would  if  they  knew  their  value  and  they  could  be  found  for 


Mr.  Whitehead. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barr  what  difference 
he  would  expect  there  would  be  in  tapping  steel  and  in  tapping 
<5ast  iron. 

Mr.  Barr. — I  have  not  measured  that.  The  question  of  taps 
and  dies  resolves  itself  into  this:  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
have  brought  out  a  standard  thread  and  a  gauge,  and  that  is  the 
thing  we  work  by ;  if  two  sizes  of  taps  are  used  the  one  size  may 
be  too  large  and  the  other  may  be  too  small.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  do  what  is  expected  of  them  at  all ;  but  a  die 
is  a  variable  thing.  You  can  get  almost  any  diameter  out  of  a 
die.  Now  if  you  have  a  standard  tap  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
so  adjust  the  dies  that  you  can  get  a  proper  diameter  for  screwing 
into  cast  iron.  Therefore  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  have  two  sizes  of  taps.  Now  in  regard  to  tapping  through 
cast  iron,  most  of  our  work  does  not  go  through  ;  moat  of  it  goes 
in  one  and  one-half  diameters,  and  there  we  stop.  We  do  not 
do  the  chambering  that  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of,  but  we  do  run 
the  drill  down  a  little  further,  so  that  when  we  screw  in  the  bot- 
toming tap  it  does  not  crowd  on  the  taper  that  is  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  by  the  taper  tap.  Now,  what  was  your  question,  Mr. 
Whitehead? 

ifn  Whitehead. — My  question  was  what  difference  would  you 
expect  it  to  be  in  a  screw  tap  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  steel  tap- 
ping the  same  metal  ? 
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Mr.  Barr. — That  I  cannot  day ;  all  I  know  is  that  using  the^ 
same  standard,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  standard,  we  will  say,  one 
that  will  fit  in  a  hole  tapped  in  steel,  will  be  too  loose  to  pasa 
inspection  in  a  hole  tapped  in  cast  iron.  What  the  difference  is 
I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  I  do  know  is  that  the  work  will 
not  pass  inspection. 

Mr.  Whitehead. — I  should  think  that  would  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  gauge  work. 

Mr.  Barr.—'So,  sir,  it  would  not;  it  applies  to  our  regular^ 
every-day  work. 

Mr.  Bond, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  due  to  the  varijitioii 
of  size  of  tapped  holes  drilled  in  cast  and  wrought  iron  depends- 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  tap  used,  because  in  the  use  of  a 
new  form  of  tap  which  has  been  made  by  us  for  some  years  for 
locomotive  work,  in  which  a  "  division  of  labor "  is  secured,  the 
use  of  three  taps,  the  first  having  only  about  one-third  the  depth 
of  the  U.  S.  Standard  thread,  the  second  about  two- thirds,  and  the 
third  tap  the  finishing  size,  thus  dividing  the  work  of  the  com- 
plete tappiug  equally  between  the  three,  greater  uniformity  has 
resulted  in  the  size  of  the  finished  holes,  and  the  loss  in  breakage 
of  taps  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  form  of  tap  is  well  liked  by  locomotive  builders,  and  it 
seems  to  more  nearly  fulfill  the  requirements  for  cast  iron,  steel 
and  wrought  iron  than  the  old  system  of  using  the  taper,  plug 
and  bottoming  taps,  so  familiar  to  all  iron-workers  and  machinists. 
With  these  taps  there  is  less  of  the  crowding  which  tends  to 
change  the  "  lead  "  of  the  thread  or  of  wearing  out  the  thread  in 
cast  iron  tapped  holes. 

I  think  taps  made  this  way — and  we  are  making  many  of  them 
— would  work  as  nearly  uniform  in  different  metals  as  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  have  them,  and  with  the  bolts  and  taps  made  carefully  to 
standard  gauges  practical  interchangeability  will  be  readily 
secured. 

Mr.  0.  C,  Woodson. — I  would  ask  Mr.  BaiT  if  the  method  of 
tapping  in  cast  iron  was  the  same  as  used  in  tapping  wrought  iron 
and  steel  ?  The  practice  in  some  shops  of  using  a  guide  in  start- 
ing a  tap,  in  fact  keeping  a  guide  there  until  the  tapping  is  finished,, 
in  a  largo  majority  of  work,  is  a  very  practicable  one.  Tou  sug- 
gest that  to  a  common  mechanic  and  he  does  not  like  it ;  but  I 
will  suggest  this,  that  in  tapping  cast  iron  the  quicker  and 
smoother  and  truer  you  can  get  your  tap  in  and  get  it  out  the 
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iigfater  your  bolts  are  going  to  fit.  In  tapping  with  power  there 
Bbould  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  between  spindle  and 
tap.  The  wobbling  of  the  tap  without  a  guide  will  cut  the  cast 
iron  hole  out  a  little  more  than  you  want  very  quickly,  although 
jou  may  hardly  appreciate  that  you  are  enlarging  that  hola  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  fit  with  the  same  tap  tighter  in  cast  iron 
ihan  iu  wrought  iron,  under  certain  conditions  of  workmanship.. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  entirely  with 
Profes84vr  Sweet  in  thinking  that  a  good  many  tapping  holes  in 
•cast  iron  and  other  metals  should  be  chambered  out  at  the  bottom. 
Then  we  have  a  clear  hole,  just  the  same  as  if  it  went  entirely 
ihrough  a  thin  plate.    Instead  of  using  a  "  wobble-drill/'  as  de- 
scribed, I  used  to  take  an  ordinary  flat  drill  and  grind  out  a  little 
notch  on  the  comer  of  the  grindstone.     By  grinding  one  lip  away 
more  than  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  center  over,  you  get  in 
effiBct  what  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of  as  a  '^  wobble-drilL"    This 
•eccentric  point  striking  the  center  of  the 
hole  as  already  drilled  will  throw  the 
•drill  over  gradually,  and  the  projecting 
point  will  cut  the  chambering  of  the 
hole.    This  worked  very  well  in  the  old- 
fashioned  and  aged  drill-presses,  because 
their  spindles  were  generally  an  eighth 
of  inch  loose,  but  in  some  of  our  mod- 
ern drill-presses  we  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary   wobble.     Here  is  a  device 
that  I  got  up  two  or  three  years  ago 
{f%.  72);   a  steel  bar,  perfectly  plain, 
*ie  diameter  of  the  tapping-drill,  with  a  little  slot  that  went  nearly 
,wongh  from  one  side,  in  which  was  a  small  steel  cutter  hung  on 
*  pivot     As  soon  as  this  is  forced  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
"lis^pouit  strikes  the  conical  surface  of  the  hole  and  creeps  over 
^  the  position  shown  in  the  second  sketch,  so  that  it  cuts  out  ,a 


A 


y 


.  ^«*iber  of  the  kind  desired.  The  whole  thing  runs  true  and  does 
JQst  'What  you  want  it  to  do.     [Applause.] 

.  ^^of.  SweeL—i  can  hardly  admit  what  friend  Smith  would 
!^Pl5^— that  we  use  the  old-fashioned  drilL  We  do  not  make  the 
r^l  as  he  has  indicatSd,  neither  do  we  finish  the  hole  as  he  has 

^i^ated.     We  depend  upoirtiie  elasticity  of  the  shank  to  spring 

^^^^  Uttle  is  necessary.    l^^vO  shows  the  form  of  the  tooL 

^^ii  such  a  tool,  the  hole  ha^lPappearance  at  the  bottom  shown 
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in  Fig.  91,  so  that  the  stud  and  the  taps  will  run  down  considerably- 
farther  in  a  hole  of  the  same  depth  than  they  will  in  a  hole  left 
by  an  ordinary  drill.  I  would  say,  also,  that 
the  three-tap  system  explained  by  Mr.  Bond 
is  the  kind  we  have  always  used  at  the 
Straight  Line  Engine  Works,  and  we  started 
our  business  in  1880. 
^•^^*  Mr.  Oberlin  SmitL—I  know  Prof.  Sweet 

has  saved  a  little  extra  depth  of  cast  iron  (from  one-> 
tenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch),  but  where  you  have  not 
much  room  up  and  down  and  want  to  put  the  chambering 
device  in  the  place  of  a  short  tapping  drill  you  have  been 
^  using,  without  changing  the  height  of  your  drill  press,  his- 
long  drill  may  not  be  so  convenient.  I  thank  him,  how- 
ever, for  rubbing  out  my  old  wobble -drill,  which  I  did 
not  bring  forward  as  a  triumph  of  engineering,  but  only 
to  show  what  the  boys  used  to  make. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoUoway, — I  think  one  point  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  that  is  the 
uses  of  the  holes  to  be  tapped.  Ordinarily,  where  cast 
iron  is  tapped,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  stud 
which,  once  put  in,  is  expected  to  remain  therein.  Where 
wrought  iron  or  steel  is  tapped,  it  is  usually  to  go  on  a. 
stud  bolt  or  on  a  machine  bolt,  where  it  is  to  be  taken  o£f 
frequently,  and  must  necessarily  have  an  amount  of  freedom  and  a 
difference  of  diameter  that  will  enable  the  nut  to  be  taken  off 
without  chafing  the  thread.  Now,  in  tapping  cast  iron  in  ordi- 
nary practice,  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  make  a  full  thread, 
for  the  reason  that  the  thread  is  somewhat  more  apt  ta 
crumble,  but  to  tap  it  with  the  same  tap  which  you  may  use  for 
another  purpose,  and  to  enlarge  the  end  of  the  stud  somewhat,  sa 
that  it  wiU  be  crowded  into  the  hole,  into  which  it  is  expected  to 
be  driven  but  once,  and  never  to  be  taken  out.  In  that  way  you 
can  use  taps  of  the  same  dimensions,  simply  enlargiiig  the  end  of 
the  stud  slightly,  which  is  screwed  into  the  terminal  place.  Now, 
if  the  bolt  was  to  be  screwed  into  the  cast  iron,  and  taken  out 
frequently,  the  area  of  the  side  of  the  thread  being  reduced  very 
mudh,  it  would  soon  wear  itself  loose,  and  jou  could  not  use  the 
same  diameter  of  hole,  or  the  same  depth  of  thread  in  cast  iron 
as  you  could  in  wrought  iron  for  that  reason  ;  but  ordinarily,  holes 
tapped  in  cast  iron  are  used  for  studs,  which  once  screwed  in  are 


Fig.  90. 
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expected  to  remain  permanently.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  quite 
difficnlt  to  make  a  just  and  fair  comparison  of  the  use  of  taps  in 
various  materials,  unless  you  take  into  account  the  purposes  for 
which  holes  tapped  are  to  be  used. 

Jfr.  Oberlin  Smith. — If  I  may  make  a  little  remark,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  Mr.  Holloway  regarding  the  differences  of  con-- 
ditions  which  exist  in  this  matter.     We  know  that  a  wrought-iron 
nut  one  inch  thick  is  all  right,  and  the  Sellers  formula  shows  that 
even  if  it  was  fths  of  that  amount  it  would  be  strong  enough,  so- 
that  we  have  a  surplus  of  over  100  per  cent,  but  in  cast  iron  we 
should  have  still  more,  and  an  inch  bolt  should  go  more  than  one 
inch  into  cast  iron.    My  rule  is  to  go  1^  inches  deep,  with  a  liberal 
extra  depth  in  the  hole  for  clearance — say  |  inch.     If  the  tap  has 
cut  the  cast  iron  a  shade  larger,  we  can  always  make  that  differ- 
ence up  by  lengthening  the  thread,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter 
— only  making  the  bolt  longer.     Practically  it  fits  a  little  tighter 
than  a  short  thread,  because  the  pitches  are  not  absolutely  uni- 
form.    Hence  a  bolt  with  a  tolerably  long  thread  will  fit  pretty 
tight,  about  as  tight  as  it  would  in  a  thinner  wrought-iron  nut,  and 
it  makes  a  very  good  job,  especially  if  the  holes  are  chambered 
out  As  to  the  matter  of  studs,  which  are  put  in  permanently,  it  i& 
all  right  to  do  it  in  several  different  ways:  either  to  have  a  special 
thread  of  a  tapering  form ;  or  to  make  the  studs  a  little  lai^er 
and  force  them  in ;  or  not  to  chamber  the  hole  and  not  tap  it  quite 
to  depth,  and  then  let  the  stud  jam  in  and  smash  the  threada 
down  near  the  end,  and  so  be  held  firmly.     But,  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Barr's  description  of  his  studs,  he  wants  them  to  be  inter- 
changeable, so  that  he  can  sell  them  to  people  separately,  and  they 
can  easily  take  them  out  of  the  castings  and  put  in  others.     That 
is  all  right,  and  ought  to  be  so.    In  such  a  case,  I  think  he  could 
get  over  the  trouble  of  their  fitting  loosely  in  cast  iron  by  running 
them  in  deeper.     If  he  cannot  do  that,  I  should  certainly  say  the 
best  way  was  to  select  taps  slightly  smaller  for  the  cast  iron 
(having  some  distinctive  mark  on  them) — either  those  that  have 
been  worn  a  little,  or  those  accidentally  somewhat,  smaller,  in  the 
first  place — and  thus  not  have  two  diameters  of  studs.     I  know 
there  is  some  difference  in  even  the  best  of  new  taps,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  from  a  considerable  stock  some  that  would  be 
small  enough. 

Mr,  Bond. — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  finding 
a  market  for  those  taps. 
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Mr.  F.  H,  Richards. — Respecting  the  use  in  succession  of  a 
series  of  taps  of  different  sizes,  I  remember  seeing  sucli  sets  in  use 
in  one  shop  as  long  ago  as  1866.  I  think  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  not  only  in  that  shop  but  in  many  others. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  taps  cost  too  much,  and  that  there  is  too 
much  variation  made  in  their  pitch  by  hardening.  This,  I  think, 
is  one  reason  why  they  have  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Woolson. — I  have  gauged  a  good  m^ny  of  the  taps  that  are 
on  the  market,  and  find  in  an  angle  measurement  that  they  vary 
from  TuW^h  ^o  T7?(nr*^8  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  a  man  is  using  unless  we  go  right  out  there  and  measure  his 
taps.  Then,  after  be  has  used  his  taps  a  little  while,  the  comers 
will  certainly  wear  off,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  tap  a  great  many 
hundred  nuts  before  he  will  find  that  the  difference  will  be  fully 
as  much  as  the  difference  between  tapping  in  cast  iron  and  tap- 
ping in  steel.  Mr.  Barr  has  not  answered  my  question,  and  I 
want  to  ask  one  more,  that  is.  Does  he  use  oil  in  drilling  for  the 
tap  in  cast  iron,  or  does  he  drill  it  dry?  The  use  of  oil  on  cast 
iron  drilling  is  desirable  on  most  work. 

Mr.  Barr. — I  had  quite  forgotten  the  first  question.  Would 
you  mind  stating  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Woolson. — Whether  you  used  a  guide  in  driving  your  taps. 

Mr.  Barr. — We  do  the  tapping  in  the  same  machine  that  we 
do  the  drilling  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  we  drill  a  hole 
and  then  we  tap  it.  We  do  not  tap  the  hole  immediately  after  it 
has  been  drilled,  but  the  holes  are  tapped  before  the  piece  is 
removed  from  the  machine.  Now,  in  regard  to  tapping  a  hole  in 
•cast  iron  and  using  oil,  it  is  our  practice  to  use  oil ;  but,  aside  from 
that,  I  believe  I  have  never  seen  a  hole  tapped  in  cast  iron  that 
was  of  the  same  size  that  would  be  made  by  the  same  tap  tapping 
a  wrought-iron  nut.  It  may  be  done,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Commercially,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done.  It  might  be 
done  where  very  careful  precautions  are  taken  to  have  the  tap 
«harp  and  exactly  vertical  and  the  holes  exactly  round  and  the 
tap  well  guided,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  ordinary  shop  work, 
not  the  little  niceties  of  a  machine-shop  experiment,  but  the- 
ordinary  shop  usage. 

Mr,  OherUn  Smith. — I  want  to  ask  whether  those  taps  that  cut 
large  are  rigidly  fastened,  or  are  they  connected  by  a  joint,  some- 
thing like  a  universal  joint,  or  a  wobbler? 

Mr.  Barr. — ^Do  you  mean  the  tap  wobbling  about? 
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Mr.  Oberlin  Smith — Is  the  tap  rigidly  fastened  to  the  drill- 
press  spindle,  so  that,  if  that  wobbles  slighty,  it  can  be  thrown 
around  and  enlarge  the  hole  ? 

Mr.  Barr. — If  it  were  rigid,  you  could  not  tap  a  hole  either  on 
size  or  any  other  way.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexi- 
bility, or  the  tap  will  not  do  good  work. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — Is  that  flexibility  on  the  principle  of  a 
universal  joint,  or  is  that  only  slightly  so  in  the  socket  that 
holds  it? 

Mr.  Barr, — ^Oh,  not  at  all.  The  taps  have  square  shanks  which 
fit  loosely  in  the  socket  by  which'they  are  driven. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — If  it  is  fixed  on  the  principle  of  two  uni- 
versal joints  between  the  drill  press  and  the  tap,  then  the  tap 
would  be  apt  to  follow  and  make  a  hole  pretty  near  its  own  size. 

Mr.  Barr. — Try  that  when  you  get  home. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  have  tried  it  too  often  already. 

No.  329-71. 

What  18  the  best  method  of  preventing  variation  in  pitch  of  screw-threads,  as 
cut  by  dies  in  the  screw  machine,  remltiog  from  irregular  stretching  or  flow  of 
the  metal,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  dies  when  operating  upon  large  numbers 
of  comparatively  long  screws  of  small  diameter  ? 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitehead. — The  best  method  I  know  of  is  to 
make  the  length  of  dies  two  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
screw  you  vrish  to  cut,  and  use  plenty  of  lubricant  to  keep  the 
metal  cool  while  threading.  There  is  one  thing  which  will  change 
the  pitch  considerably,  and  that  is  the  grinding  or  sharpening  the 
face  of  the  die.  If  ground  irregularly,  or  if  the  face  of  the  die 
gets  dull,  or  if,  in  a  four-prong  die,  three  teeth  cut  and  one  does 
not — either  of  these  defects  will  change  the  pitch.  The  best 
results  are  obtained,  however,  by  re-sizing  with  a  long  die. 
80 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP    THE 

ERIE  MEETING 

(XlXtb) 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

May  14th  to  17tli,   1889. 


Local  Committee  op  Arrangements  :— F.  A.  Scheffler,  F.  fl.  Ball,  H.  R. 
Bambarst,  J.  K.  Hallock,  W.  Hardwicke,  J.  S.  Miller,  George  Selden,  L.  (i.  Skin- 
ner, H.  F.  Watson,  Wm.  Wilkin. 


First  Day,  Tuesday,  May  14th, 

The  opening  session  of  the  XlXth  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  called  to  order  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  lith,  by  President  Henry 
B.  Towne  of  the  Society.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Erie. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
introduced  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Erie,  who  welcomed 
the  Society  to  his  city  on  behalf  of  the  citizens.  President 
Towne  briefly  responded  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  Horace  See,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  then  presented  his  Annual 
Address,  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  deliver  at  the 
usual  time  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Scranton. 
It  is  published,  for  this  reason,  as  one  of  the  papers  of  this 
meeting. 

At  its  close,  a  social  reunion  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  presided  over  by  the  ladies  of  Erie. 
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Secx)nd  Day,  Wednesday,  May  15th. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Secretary's  register  showed  the  following  members 
in  attendance  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention : 

Ashworth,  Daniel Pittsburj^b,  Pa. 

Ball,  Frank  H Erie,  Pa. 

Barnes,  A.  T Boston,  Mass. 

Bamhurst.  H.  R Erie,  Pa. 

Baugh,  S.  A Detroit,  MicU. 

Betts,  Alfred Wilmington,  Del. 

Bole,  W.  A PittsburgU,  Pa. 

Bray,  Chas.  \V Yoongstown,  O. 

Burns,  A.  L New  York  city. 

Clark,  Walter  L New  York  city. 

Cloud,  Jno.W Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Jno.  H Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Creelman,  Wm.  J Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  E.  F.  C Pottsville,  Pa. 

Dentou,  James  E Hoboken,;N.  J. 

Dick,  John Mead viUe,  Pa. 

Doran,  W.  S New  York  city. 

Dutton,  C.  Seymour Youngstown,  0 

Fawcett,  Ezra Alliance,  O. 

Field,  C.J ; Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Firestone,  J.  F Columbus,  0. 

Qilmore,  Robt.  J Providence,  R.  I. 

Gilkerson,  J.  A Homer,  N.  Y'. 

Gobeille,  Jos.  Leon Cleveland,  O. 

Hallock,  J.  K Erie.  Pa. 

Hardwicke.  Wra Erie,  Pa. 

Hemenway,[F.  F New  York  city. 

Jnermau,  Ludwig Cle^land,  O. 

Higgins,  Samuel Meadville,  Pa, 

Hornig,  Julius  L Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  E.  W.  ^i * Chicago,  111. 

Hutton,  Fred'k  R.  {Secretary) New  York  city. 

Ide,  A.  L Springfield,  III. 

Jenks,  W.  H Brookville,  Pa. 

Jones,  Willis  C Cincinnati.  O. 

Kirke\aag,  Peter Youngstown,  O. 

Low.  F.  R New  York  city. 

McEwen.  J.  H Rldgway.  Pa. 

MacDuffie,  CD Manchehter,  N.  H. 

McRae,  J.  D Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

MacFarren,  S.  J  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Manning.  Chas.  H Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mansfield,  A.  K Salem,  O. 

Miller,  T.  Spencer New  York  city. 

Miller,  Walter Oeveland,  O. 
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Moore,  Enos  L Portsmouth,  O. 

Morgan,  Tlios.  -R.,  Jr Alliance,  O. 

Morse.  Chas.  M Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NasoD,  CarletoD  W New  York  city. 

Parker,  Cha*».  H Cambridgeport,  Mass 

Parks,  Edward  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Parsons,  F.  W , . . . .  Elmira,  N .  Y. 

Passel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Randolph,  J.  H Chicago,  111. 

Ridgway,  J.  T Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  F.  B Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  William Waltham,  Mass. 

Russell.  C.  M ...Massillon,  O. 

Ruth,  W.  M Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Scheffler,  F.  A Erie.  Pa. 

Selden,  Geo Erie,  Pa. 

See,  Horace Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sharp,  Joel Salem,  Mass. 

Skinner,  L,  G Erie,  Pa. 

Smith,  C.  M.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Smith,  Geo.  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith,  Scott  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Sowter,  Isaac  G Detroit,  Mich. 

Spangler,  H.  W Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

Spra^e,  W.  W Town  of  Lake,  111. 

Saplee,  H.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swasey,  Ambrose Cleveland,  O. 

Towne,  Henry  R.  (President) Stamford.  Conn. 

Trautwein,  Alfred  P Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Watson,  H.  F Erie,  Pa. 

Watts,  Geo.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Webb,  J.  Burkltt Hoboken.  N.  J. 

West,  Thos.  D Cleveland,  0. 

Whitehead,  Geo.  E  Providence.  R.  I. 

Wiley.  Wm.  H New  York  city. 

Wilkin,  W.  M    Erie,  Pa. 

Wood,  De  Volson Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H Boston,  Ma«s. 

The  first  business  was  tlie 

REPORT    OP   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  Council  would  present  its  semi-annual  report  to  the  Society 
as  follows : 

There  have  been  four  losses  by  death  since  the  last  report  at 
the  Scranton  meeting  (Yol.  X.,  p.  5) : 

Daniel  N.  Jones Meml)er. 

Cornelius  H.  Delamater *' 

John  Ericsson " 

Harvey  P.  Gaskill 
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In  the  January  roll  of  the  members  for  1889,  the  total  member- 
ship was  stated  to  be  875. 

The  additions  reported  hereafter  at  this  meeting,  and  changes, 
make  the  present  actual  summary  as  follows : 

Honorarj  members •. 14 

Life  members 8 

Members 880 

Associates 47 

Juuiors 87 

Total 986 

The  Council  would  further  report  that  since  receiving  the  letter 
of  invitation  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Carbutt,  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  this  Society- 
was  invited  to  hold  a  meeting  in  London,  England,  in  May,  1889, 
similar  invitations  of  courtesy  have  been  received  from  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  London.  The  committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  accepting  these  invitations  and  arranging 
details  of  transportation,  etc.,  in  connection  therewith,  found  that 
from  among  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  by 
arrangement  between  the  societies,  a  party  of  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy  persons  (including  ladies)  c6uld  be  depended  upon 
for  the  trip.  They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  charter,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  party,  the  steamer  "City  of  Richmond,*'  of 
the  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Co.,  at  the  rate  of  $110 
per  pei*son  for  the  round  trip.  Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted to  have  this  steamer  sail  May  25th.  An  additional  party 
of  about  twenty  will  sail  the  following  week  per  the  "  City  of  New 
York,"  of  the  same  line,  together  with  about  fifty  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  two  parties  uniting  in  Liverpool. 
After  a  visit  and  most  hospitable  entertainment  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  the  provinces,  they  will  continue  their  journey  to  Paris. 
The  party  will  disband  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of  June,  the 
members  returning  to  this  country  at  their  individual  con- 
venience. A  most  distinguished  committee  of  English  engineers 
is  to  act  as  a  reception  committee,  and  points  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional interest  are  to  be  visited. 

The  Council  has  been  consulted  in  reference  to  co-operating 
with  British  engineers  in  a  memorial  to  the  late  Prof.  W.  J.  M. 
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Eankine,  of  Glasgow.  The  reply  to  the  communlcatioD  advised 
that  the  memorial  fund  be  expended  to  found  and  endow  a 
laboratory  of  engineering,  connected  with  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow,  to  be  known  by  Bankine's  name,  and  that  in  this  event 
members  of  this  Society  would  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  this 
object. 

Fhe  Council  ^ave  also  decided  upon  a  step  of  some  importance, 
in  removing  its  executive  office  from  the  lower  and  business  sec- 
tion, of  New  York  city.  The  former  offices  at  No.  280  Broadway, 
between  Chambers  and  Keade  Streets,  were  in  an  office  building 
(Sfce^jvart  Building),  and  the  growing  library  of  exchanges,  the 
gifts  of  apparatus  and  other  property,  and  the  growing  volume  of 
basixi^ss  attendant  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Society  and  its 
wid^TziiQg  usefulness,  made  a  merely  office  headquarters  an  inade- 
qu^t^  accommodation.  As  the  result  of  a  letter-ballot  on  this 
subject,  the  Council  decided  to  secure  part  of  a  house  in  the 
tipi>^x-  or  residence  part  of  New  York  city,  where  the  Society's 
librctx^  could  be  made  accessible,  and  kept  open  for  consultation 
^  t,ix^  evenings.  They  have  rented  the  ground  floor  of  No.  64 
^^•<iison  Avenue,  New  York,  with  this  view,  and  are  now  in 
posjs^tssiou.  It  is  proposed  in  the  autumn  to  make  special  pro- 
^sion  for  the  comfortable  use  of  these  rooms  by  the  members 
^h-oxj.  visiting  New  York. 

XJ j>on  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  Council  departed 
from  its  usual  custom,  and  requested  the  members  resident  in 
^^'^  York  to  attend  his  funeral  as  delegated  representatives  of 
tlxe   Society. 

Sji(  services  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  nation  also,  in  its 
<5risis  at  the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  prompted  them  also  to  pre« 
pa.re  the  following  minute,  and  direct  that .  it  be  suitably  pub- 
lished : 

^o.e  Council  of  the  AmericaD  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  convened  in 

^^ci«j  eesslon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  meml^r  of  the 

oocie^jr,  have  prepared  the  following  minute,  and  have  directed  that  it  be  spread 

^potx     tlieir  records,  and  published  in  the  Report  of    the   Proceedings  of    the 

Woa^^jn^  Convention  (XlXth)  of  the  Society. 

"•^^^^crf,  That  in  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  profession  of  mechani- 

^^Kineering  haslofit  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and  notable  representatives, 

..    *  ^^Oring  a  long  and  busy  life,  had  attained  more  of  success  than  is  usually 

,..     *^^^  to  one  man  in  the  application  of  science  to  engineering  problems.     His 

-     *   ^^3^ching  down  to  this  day,  spans  the  entire  epoch  of  the  development  of  the 

^^^'^'^tilve  engine  for  railways,  from  its  modest  beginning  at  the  Rainhill  com- 
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petition  in  1829.  when  he  entered  hla  design,  the  ".Novelty,"  at  the  side  of 
Stephenson's  "Rocket." 

'  Bewlved,  That  in  the  field  of  the  development  of  the  caloric  engine  for  indos- 
trial  parposes,  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering  appreciates  the  fore- 
sight of  Captain  Ericsson  in  realizing  the  capabilities  of  that  source  of  power  for 
light  services,  and  his  labor  and  skill  in  the  designing  of  such  engines. 

Re^oi'oed,  That  in  the  effort  to  utilize  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  as  a  source  of 
power  for  industry  and  manufactures,  Captain  Ericsson  stood  easily  in  the  fore- 
front of  investigators  in  this  direction,  which  would  seem  to  promise  so  much  of 
future  increase  of  comfort  and  amelioration  of  toil  for  the  race,  when  the  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem  is  reached. 

Reioited,  That  we  recognize  the  intuitive  capacity  of  Captain  Ericsson,  by  which 
he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  screw  propeller  for  the  propulsion  of  sea-going 
vessels,  and  its  greater  efficiency  and  safety  as  applied  for  this  purpose  to  war 
vessels.  We  appreciate  his  boldness  and  strength  of  conviction  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  steamer  Princeton  for  the  U^  S.  Navy,  embodying  these 
ideas. 

Resolved,  That  aside  from  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  (Taptain  Ericsson, 
which  every  American  feels  toward  the  designer  of  the  original  Monitor  of 
1861,  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering  recognizes  the  pregnant  conse- 
quences of  the  conception  of  turreted  war-ships,  which  principle  impressed 
itself  upon  the  naval  architecture  of  all  nations  for  many  years  after  it  was  first 
realized  by  Captain  Ericsson. 

Remhed,  That  we  further  recognize  the  debt  which  is  due  to  Captain  Ericsson 
for  his  experiments  on  a  practical  scale  in  the  field  of  submarine  warfare  with 
torpedo-boats,  and  trust  that  further  progress  may  follow  from  the  experience 
which  has  thus  been  gained. 

Resohed,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  executors  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  with  a  request  that  they  will  give  them  such  publicity  in  this  country 
and  in  Sweden,  as  shall  make  manifest  the  warm  appreciation  in  which  his  pro- 
fessional  colleagues  held  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  in  his  profession 
in  this  country. 

Hesolvtd,  That  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
be  appointed  by  this  Council  to  memorialize  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  in  some  suitable  manner  the  pre-eminent  services  rendered 
to  this  country,  at  a  time  of  great  national  crisis,  by  the  engineering  genius  and 
skill  of  our  late  member,  Capt.  John  Ericsson. 

Such  committee,  subsequently  appointed,  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thurston,  Leavitt,  Emery,  HoUoway  and  Bobinson. 

Purchase  has  been  also  authorized  and  effected  of  a  reproduc- 
tion in  permanent  photography  of  the  Scott  portrait  of  James 
Watt.    It  now  stands  in  the  Society's  rooms. 

The  report  of  the  Tellers  of  election  of  members  on  the  three 
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ballot  lists  for  this  meetings  is  here  presented  for  publication  and 
record  : 

^^  The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  Tellers,  under  Bule  13,  to  count  and  scrutinize  the 
ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  elec- 
tion before  the  XlXth  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1889. 

"  They  would  certify,  for  the  formal  insertion  in  the  Records  of 
the  Society,  to  the  election  of  the  appended  named  persons,  to 
their  respective  grades  upon  Lists  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively, 
pink,  yellow  and  green. 

^^  There  were  364  votes  cast  in  the  ballot  upon  the  pink  list,  of 
which  9  were  thrown  out  because  of  informaUties. 

"  There  were  369  votes  cast  upon  the  yellow  ballot,  of  which  12 
were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities. 

"  There  were  395  votes  cast  upon  the  green  ballot,  of  which;16 
were  thrown  out  because  of  informaUties. 

"  The  lists  are  appended  below. 

"  Stephen  W.  Baldwin,  ]  rpjj 
"Wm.  H.Wiley,  ^  ^eUers, 

members. 

Backstrom,  (i.  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  Oscar  H Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Barne»,  Abel  T." Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

Barr,  John  H Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Baugh,  Saml.  A Detroit.  Mich, 

Beekman,  John  V Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin.  Park  New  York  city. 

Blake.  Percy  M Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Broadbent,  Chas.  L New  York  city. 

Brooks,  Wm.  B Erie,  Pa. 

BrUck.  Henry  T Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CadweU,  Wm.  D Nashua,  N.  H. 

Cary,  Albert  A New  York  city. 

Christie.  W.  W Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  A.  8 Hartford.  Conn. 

Cramp,  Andrew  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  D.  W Salem,  O. 

Dock,  Herman Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doran,  Wm.  S New  York  city. 

Draper,  T.  W.  M New  York  city. 

Drown,  F.  E Pawtucket,  H,  L 

Drummond.  D.  D Chicago,  HI. 

Fairbairn,  W.  U Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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Field,  Cornelius  J Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Plather,  John  J Bethlehem,  Pa. 

French,  C.  E Deseronto,  Canada. 

Gilmore,  Robert  J Providence,  R.  I. 

Greene,  Stephen  L Newburyport,  Mass. 

Griffin,  Eugene Boston,  Mass. 

Handren,  John  W New  York  city. 

Hardvick,  Wm Erie,  Pa. 

Havemeyer,  Hector  C New  York  city. 

Hay  ward,  Fred.  H New  York  city. 

Hewhey,  Martin  E Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hughes,  E.W.  M Chicago,  HI. 

Humphrey,  John Keene,  N.  H. 

Hunter,  F.  S Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Idell,  Frank  E New  York  city. 

Jacobus,  D.  S p , Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Jenks,  Wm.  H Brookville,  Pa. 

Jones,  Edward  H Cleveland,  O. 

Keller,  John  A Hamilton,  O. 

Kent,  Ellis  C Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Laidlaw,  Walter Cincinnati,  O. 

Locke.  Warren  S Providence,  O. 

McClatchey,  A.  F '. Springfield,  III. 

McDuffle,  Chas.  D Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mahon,  Wm.  L Detroit,  Mich. 

Maltice,  AsaM Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Miller,  Jas.  S Erie,  Pa. 

Montgomery,  H.  M Norwood,  Mass. 

Parks,  Wm.  R Boston,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Fred  W Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Penruddock,  J.  H Fort  Gratiot,  Mich. 

Poore,  Townsend Scranton,  Pa. 

Potter,.  Frederick  D New  York  city. 

Rice,  F.  B Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Geo Manchester,  England. 

Richmond,  Geo New  York  city. 

Roney,  W.  R Chicago,  111. 

Royce,  H.  A Boston,  Mass. 

Rund,  Edwin .' Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Scribner,  Chas.  W Ames,  Iowa. 

Sederholm,  E..  T Chicago,  HI. 

Snow,  Wm.  W. HiUburn,  N.  Y. 

Stanwood,  Jas.  B Cincinnati,  O. 

Terrell,  Chas.  E Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Tribe,  James Providence,  R.  I. 

Verastegui,  Albert Havana,  Cuba. 

Voo^hees,  Philip  R New  York  city. 

Webster,  Wm.  R Phihidelphia,  Pa. 

Weickel,  Henry Stamford.  Conn. 

Willcox,  Chas.  H New  York  city. 

Wohl,  Louis Chicago,  HI. 
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Wolcott,  Frank  P Elmira,  N.  Y. 

York,  L.  D Portsmouth,  O. 

AS80CUTE8. 

Dodge,  Wallace  H Misbawaka,  Ind. 

Hurford,  O.  P Chicago,  lU. 

McCollln.  Thos.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Magee,  Frank  A New  York  city. 

Putnam,  H.  C Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Raymond,  Jas.  H Chicago,  111. 

Simpson,  Geo.  R Washington,  D.  C. 

Siangland,  B.  F New  York  city. 

Tucker,  Wm.  B Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Watson,  H.  F Erie,  Pa. 

JUNIORS. 

Aborn,  Geo.  P Warren,  Mass. 

Agulllera,  A.,  Jr Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Anderson,  W.  E Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Bang,  Henry  A New  York  city. 

Barr,  Harry  P Boston,  Mass. 

Bird,  Wm.  W Worcester,  Mass. 

Crulkshank,  Barton Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dewson,  Edwd.  H.,  Jr St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Earle,  Edgar  P Hazleton,  Pa. 

Eberhardt,  F.  L Newark,  N.  J. 

Edwards,  V.  E No.  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Gobs,  Edward  O Waterbury,  Conn. 

Holmes,  Chas.  L Waterbury,  Conn. 

Johnston,  Edward  B Cincinnati,  O. 

Keiley,  H.  J New  York  city. 

Laird,  John  A St.  Louis,  -Mo. 

Lowe,  Wm.  V Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Percival,  Geo.  S New  York  city. 

Piatt,  John Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Quimby,  Wm.  E Orange,  N.  J. 

Relst,  H.  G Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Geo.  F ..Chicago,  111. 

Samuels,  Jonathan  H Springfield,  111. 

SchoU,  Julian  S Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Frank  E Dorchester,  Mass. 

Smith,  C.  M.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Trowbridge,  Frank  C Hamilton,  O. 

Wiggin,  Wm.  H Worcester,  Mass. 

PROMOTIONS. 

PROM  ASSOCIATE  TO  FULL.  FROM  JUNIOR  TO  FULL. 

Keppy,  Frederick,  Bridgeport,  Mass  Hill,  William,  CoUinsville,  Conn. 
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At  the  close  of  this  Report,  the  President  named  the  com- 
mittee, under  Article  31  of  the  Rules,  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
Society's  year  1889-90,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cbas.  H.  Manning Mancliester,  N.  H. 

'*    J6bnH.  Cooper Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**    F.  F.  Hemeoway New  York  city. 

"    A.  K.  Mansfield Salem,  Ohio. 

•*    E.  H.  Parks Providence,  R.  I. 

No  new  business  being  presented  to  the  Convention,  the  pre- 
cedent was  established  of  discussing  at  the  opening  session  the 
Address  of  the  President  read  at  the  preceding  general  session. 
Messrs.  MacFarren,  Denton,  and  Wood  took  part  in  discussion. 
The  paper  by  Thos.  S.  Crane,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "  The  Piping 
of  Steel  Ingots,"  received  no  discussion.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Ilenry 
R.  Towne,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  entitled  "  Gain-Sharing,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Denton,  Wood,  Parker,  Nason,  and  Davis. 

"  The  Comparative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power,"  paper 
by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Manning,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  received  discus- 
sion by  Messrs.  Denton,  MacFarren,  and  Scheffler.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Robb,  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  presented  a  memorandum  on  The  Old 
Locomotive  "  Sampson,"  which  was  not  supplemented. 

Until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  the  Topical  Queries  were  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Christie,  Fawcett,  Denton,  Hemenway,  Schef- 
fler, Sprague,  Ide,  Hardwicke,  Scott  Smith,  MacFarren,  Cooper, 
Davis,  Nason,  Duran,  Denton,  and  To>vne,  as  follows  : 

"  What  form  of  self-oiling  boxes  have  you  found  the  best  for 
line  and  counter  shafting  ?  Can  you  give  figures  as  to  economy 
of  oil  as  compared  with  other  methods?  "  and  "  What  form  of  oil 
cup  or  lubricator  do  you  find  most  economical  for  use  on  ma- 
chines requiring  constant  lubrication  ?  " 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  15th. 

The  third  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
paper  on  "Standards,"  by  Jas.  W.  See,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Oberlin  Smith,  Nason,  Suplee,  and 
Webb,  and  resulted  in  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  the  Society 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  the  expediency  of  taking  action  on  the  subject  of  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  be  established  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
as  proposed  in  that  paper.     That  committee  was  subsequently  an- 
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nonnced — Mr.  James  W.  See,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, 
of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  J.  Borkitt  Webb,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  read  his  two  papers : 
"  An  Error  in  the  Encyolopfedia  Britannica,*'  and  "  Note  on  the 
Steam  Tnrbine."  The  former  was  discassed  by  Profa  W.  C.  Unwin, 
of  London,  England,  and  De  Volson  Wood ;  the  second  by  Messrs. 
Swasey,  Denton,  and  Wood.  Mr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  reported  "  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Loss  by  Fric- 
tion in  a  Transmitting  Dynamometer  under  Different  Loads  and 
Speeds."  This  was  discussed  by  Prol  Denton.  "  Steam  Con- 
sumption of  Engines  at  Various  Speeds,"  a  paper  by  Prof.  Jas. 
E.  Denton,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wolff,  Spangler,  and  Wood. 
Prof.  Denton's  other  paper  was  on  the  "  Performance  of  a  Thirty- 
five  Ton  Refrigerating  Machine  of  the  Ammonia  Absorption 
Type." 

Thibd  Day,  Thursday,  May  16th. 

The  fourth  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  on  "  Expansion 
of  Timber  due  to  the  Absorption  of  Water."  The  other  papers 
were :  "  Some  Properties  of  Ammonia ; "  "  Formulae  for  Saturated 
and  Superheated  Vapors,"  and  "  Some  Properties  of  Vapor  and 
Vapor  Engines,"  which  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Ball, 
and  Nason.  Mr.  A.  F.  Nagle,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Cornish,  or  Double  Beat  Pump  Valves;"  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jacobi, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  one  on  an  "  Improved  Motion  Device 
for  Engine  Indicators ; "  the  latter  being  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Wood,  Denton,  Suplee,  and  Ball.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean's  paper,  sup- 
plementary to  the  previous  one  on  the  '*  Distribution  of  Steam  in 
the  Strong  Locomotive,"  read  at  Nashville,  in  May,  1888,  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Sprague,  Denton,  Ball,  and  Mansfield.  The 
final  paper  of  the  session  was  that  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Whitham,  of 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  "  Cylinder  Batios  of  Triple-Expansion 
Engines."  It  received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Spangler,  Suplee, 
Ball,  Doran,  and  Wood. 

The  remainder  of  the  hour  up  to  time  of  adjournment  was 
taken  up  by  the  Topical  Discussions.  Messrs.  Scott  A.  Smith, 
Dutton,  and  Towne,  discussed  the  question  of  a  central  support 
under  the  bed  of  engines  of  the  girder-bed  type.  Messrs.  Sweet, 
Bice,  Denton,  Dutton,  Wood,  Whitehead,  and  Woodbury,  spoke  of 
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tbe  reasons  why  it  prevents  breakage  of  bolts  to  reduce  the  metal 
section  between  head  and  threads.  Messrs.  Christie,  Woodbury, 
MacFarren,  Parker,  Bussell,  and  Towne,  discussed  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  electric  motors  for  mechanical  operations. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  May  17th. 

The  final  session  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning.  The  hour  was  put  slightly  earlier  than  at  first  ap- 
pointed, to  admit  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon  excursion  by 
those  compelled  to  leave  town  by  early  trains. 

The  first  paper  was  that  by  Scott  A.  Smith,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  "  Tractive  Force  of  Leather  Belts  on  Pulley  Faces."  It 
received  discassion  by  Messrs.  Nagle,  Cobper,  Denton,  Ball,  Dut- 
ton,  Davis,  and  Towne. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
"  Longitudinal  Riveted  Joints  of  Steam  Boiler  Shells,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Parker,  Scheffler,  Hutton,  Suplee,  and  Towne. 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Lyne,  of  New  York  city,  presented  the  last  two 
papers  of  the  session,  on  "  Bits  of  Engine-room  Experience,"  and 
the  "Use  of  Crude  Petroleum  in  Steam  Boilers;"  the  latter 
being  a  supplement  to  his  paper  presented  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  1887.  The  former  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Oberlin 
Smith,  Dutton,  Mansfield,  Cooper,  and  Davis. 

At  the  close  of  the  professional  business,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Wood- 
bury gave  notice  that — 

In  accordance  with  Art.  45,  the  following  proposed  amendment 
will  be  offered  at  the  next  meeting : 

Art.  20.  Insert  after  "  consisting  of,"  "  the  past  Presidents  and 
the." 

Art.  21.  Insert  at  beginning, "  The  past  Presidents  during  their 
membership  in  the  Society." 

And  in  connection  with  the  same  matter  I  shall  move  that  the 
past  Presidents  at  this  date  shall  be  included  in  the  above. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Erie  Meeting. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  services  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  making  ample  provision  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society, 
devoting  their  time  and  energy  for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
both  in  regard  to  the  sessions,  the  excursionp,  and  also  the  social  courtesies 
offered  to  the  members  and  their  friends. 
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We  sbaU  always  retain  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  Erie  meeting,  which 
will  be  due  primarily  to  the  efficient  services  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

Resolted,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desire  to  express 
tbeir  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Erie  Board  of  Trade  in  extending  to 
the  Society  the  use  of  their  rooms,  appropriately  decorated,  for  the  Society's 
meetings ;  and  return  thanks  to  the  Board  for  having  contributed  so  sabstantially 
to  the  success  and  pleasure  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  ladies  of  Erie, 
who  have  kindly  given  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Society, 
daring  our  visit  here,  as  well  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  of  our  party; 
and  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  af^suring  them  that  we  will  long  carry  with 
as  the  most  pleasant  recollection  of  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  have 
so  hospitably  entertained  us. 

Resohed^  That  the  Society  hereby  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Erie  for  extending  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  interesting 
establishments,  the  inspection  of  which  has  formed  a  highly  entertaining  feature 
of  the  present  meeting. 

After  a  few  words  of  reply  by  Erie  gentlemen,  the  Convention 
adjourned. 

ExcuBSiON  Days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  many  of  the  members  visited  the 
U.  S.  S.  "Michigan,"  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  They  in- 
spected also  the  City  Water  Works  and  stand-pipe.  The  party 
was  then  conveyed  in  carriages  to  view  the  Scott  stock-farm,  near 
the  city. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  carriages  took  the  party  to  visit  the 
Erie  City  Iron  Works,  the  Steams  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Jarecki 
M%.  Co. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  members  were  similarly  conveyed 
to  the  Watson  Paper  Mill,  the  Ball  Engine  Co.,  the  Jarecki 
foundry,  and  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Nagle  &  Cleveland  <fe  Hardwick. 
A  shower  somewhat  interrupted  this  afternoon's  programme. 

In  the  evening,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  Society  by  the 
local  members  in  the  Reed  House.  The  dining-saloon  was  cleared 
for  dancing,  and  the  music  and  a  collation  were  brilliant  features 
of  the  evening. 

On  Friday,  after  an  early  adjournment,  the  members  were 
taken  for  a  sail  upon  the  land-locked  bay  which  forms  the  splen- 
did harbor  of  Erie,  the  life-saving  station  giving  a  special  exhibi- 
tion drill,  for  the  benefit  of  those  visitors  who  found  time  to  land 
at  the  end  of  the  Presque-Isle. 
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CCCXXXI. 
•       PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS.     1888.* 

BY  HORACE  8KB,  PHIULOELPBIA,  PA. 

(President  of  the  Society,  1887-88.) 

*'  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thonghts  of  other  men  : 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.'* 

COWPBR. 

With  the  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  demand  for  the  laborer 
is  every  day  becoming  less  and  less,  and  that  for  the  skilled  work- 
man greater  and  greater,  as  the  drudgery  of  life  is  lifted  from 
man  and  transferred  to  the  machine,  which,  in  its  turn,  demands 
of  him  skill  to  build  and  to  manage. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  supply  of  skilled  workmen  —  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  industrial  army  from  which  many  of  the 
illustrious  men  in  our  profession  have  sprung — is  insuflScient  to  meet 
the  demand  which  our  manufacturing  interests,  from  their  rapid 
and  mai'velous  growth  and  diversified  character,  have  created. 

In  this  emergency  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  schemes  launched  on  the  ooean  of  experi- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  young  to  till  any  position  from  the 
workman  to  the  manager.  By  some  it  is  proposed  to  teach  specific 
trades  in  the  school  instead  of  in  the  workshop,  not  only  as  an  offset 
to  the  dropping  off  of  apprenticeship  in  some  branches,  but,  par- 
ticularly, on  account  of  supposed  superiority  of  the  school  over  the 
workshop  as  a  place  wherein  to  inculcate  the  necessary  knowledge, 
because  the  academic  mind  regards  the  intellect  of  the  people  "  as 
lying  dead  for  the  want  of  knowledge." 

"*  This  Address  should  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Scran- 
ton  (XVIlIth)  Meeting  in  October,  1888,  upon  Mr.  See*s  withdrawal  from  his 
office  On  account  of  his  severe  illness  at  that  time,  the  address  was  not  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume,  but  has  been  postponed  to 
the  present  time  and  place. 
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^  «ie  seieutist  says  tliat  light  is  not  to  be  foond  in  the  workshop, 

^^*^  darkness  reigus  supreme;  that  "in  fonner  times  all  Indus- 

V     '^^"ere  taught  by  apprenticeship,  which  really  afforded  a  good 

^^»oal  education  suited  to  past  periods,  when  industries  were 

.   j^:v^^  on  by  rule  of  thumb,  and   not  on   scientific  principles^ 

j^i^^"^^  periods,  medical  men  were  trained  in  the  same  way  until 

..^^^^^"^  illumined  their  profession,  and  then  technical  education  in 

^    v^^'"^  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  public/'  * 

\\.  IB  unfortunate  for  this  argument  that  the  medical  education  of 
to-day  is  cited  as  having  become  more  scientific  and  less  practical, 
for  nowhere  else  is  practice  looked  upon  with  greater  reverence, 
and  such  efforts  made  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  to  impart  their  valuable  information  and  display  their 
skill  for  the  edification  of  the  student.  Fortius  reason  the  hospital, 
as  a  vast  field  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  has  been  brought 
alongside  of  the  collie  for  the  student  to  note  what  is  being  done 
there,  and  to  acquire  skill  for  the  work  of  his  profession. 

It  is  suggested  that  '*  the  mechanic  arts  high  school  may  be  brought 
into  our  existing  system  of  public  education,  and  made  to  serve 
tlie  needs  of  a  large  class  of  youth  who  liave  special  capacities  for 
indnstrial  work,"  f  because  "  manual  training  has  been  proved  by 
private  experiment  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  education  to  a 
large  part  of  our  American  youth;  but  the  perplexing  question  is 
how  it  can  be  brought  into  the  public  school  so  as  to  justify  its 
place,  and  to  produce  results  that  are  as  satisfactory  in  the  direction 
of  the  trades  as  the  results  of  the  academic  and  classical  schools 
are  in  the  preparation  for  professional  work.  The  public  high 
schools  have  been  specialized  towards  the  professions,  but  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  specializing  of  instruction  toward 
the  great  industrie8."t 

This  system  is  intended  to  benefit  the  trades  and  render  aid  to 
the  boy  whose  bent  is  towards  industrial  life.  Handiwork  is  to  be 
realized,  and  used  to  reclaim  the  missing  educational  link,  as  well 
as  to  compensate  for  the  defects  in  such  a  life,  brought  about  by 
the  dropping  out  of  apprenticeship  in  some  branches  of  the  trades. 
B^'nning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  three 
or  four  years,  two-fifths  of  the  time  daily  to  be  given  to  selected  or 
graded  shop  work,  one-fifth  to  drawing,  and  it  e  renuuning  two-fifths 
to  appropriate  book  work  (which  Prof.  Huxley  calls  bookish  educa- 
tion). 


♦  Plajfair.  f  St^Ter. 
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It  18  claimed  that  the  result  is  **a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill, 
and  a  well-marked  development  in  the  power  of  independent 
thinking,*'  *  also  that  the  mechanic  arts  school  supplies  just  what 
the  student  needs,  "  looking  forward  to  work  in  science,  technology, 
industrial  art,  or  commercial  activity.''  * 

It  is  not  only  perplexing  to  conceive  how  a  trade  can  be  taught 
in  the  manner  specified,  but  how  a  boy,  staggering  under  his  load 
of  science,  technology,  industrial  a;*t,  or  commercial  activity  can  be 
brought  down  to  such  an  humble  pursuit  and  made  to  work  at  it 
The  fact  is  that  he  cannot  be  brought  there,  but  aspires  at  once  to 
something  higher.  His  efforts  in  this  direction,  as  a  rule,  are  un- 
successful, and  cause  him  to  drop  out  of  mechanical  pursuits. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  schemes,  on  account  of  the  large 
endowment  of  the  institution,  is  that  of  a  free  school  of  mechanical 
trades,  to  be  located  in  an  agricultural  country  at  some  distance  from 
manufacturing  establishments,  where  buildings  must  be  built  and 
equipped  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  teaching  each  particular 
trade. 

It  shows  how  far  from  natural  methods  the  teaching  of  the  young 
to  become  skilled  workmen  is  drifting,  and  seems  to  add  another 
example  to  the  many  previously  existing,  of  kind  but  misdirected 
efforts  to  educate  them. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  founder  of  this  school  amassed  a 
fortune  greater  than  any  other  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  superior  education,  and  that  his  competitors  in 
the  race  to  acquire  wealth  included  not  only  many  with  a  scanty 
education  like  his  own,  but  also  a  lai^e  number  with  one  far  more 
complete  and  brilliant. 

In  opposition  to  the  schemes  which  intend  to  turn  the  channel  of 
education  for  the  trades  from  what  is  natural,  there  has  been  some 
expression  of  late. 

A  giant  in  the  mighty  works  which  have  marked  our  age,  a 
liberal  provider  for  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  workmen  as 
well  as  his  own,  writes,  **I  speak  as  one  from  the  education- 
ally dead  in  saying  that  I  never  had  a  scrap  of  instruction  bear* 
ing  on  my  profession,  beyond  what  I  imbibed  for  myself,  and 
that  I  feel  that  it  has  done  me  incomparably  more  good  than  if  it 
had  been  administered  to  me.  I  repudiate  the  imputation  of  hos- 
tility to  knowledge  or  to  giving  facilities  for  attaining  it  to  those 
who  desire  to  acquire  it  and  have  capacity  to  utilize  it;  but  I 

*  Seaver. 
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deprecate  plunging  into  doubtful  and  costly  schemes  of  instruction 
led  by  the  ignis  fatuvs  that  *  knowledge  is  power.'    Where  natural 
capacity  is  wasted  in  attaining  knowledge,  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  'knowledge  is  weakness.'     Nevertheless  I  do  not  disparage 
knowledge ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  respect  and  value  as  highly  as 
anyone  the  vast  store  of  human  thought  and  experience  which  is 
embedded  and  sometimes  entombed  in  print,  and  the  useful  part 
of  which  is  accessible  to  all  through  cheap  literature  and  libraries. 
But  that  store  of  knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is  to  those  who  seek  it 
for  an  object,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to  those  who  pursue  it  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  mental  improvement  and  intellectual  occupa- 
tion, has  no  benefit  to  confer  on  unwilling  or  incapable  recipients, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  economic  value  in  the 
ordinary  vocations  of  life  which  give  employment  to  the  multitude 
is  extremely  small.''  * 

'*  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  declares  himself  an  advocate  of  including 
within  the  scope  of  technical  education  the  teaching  of  specific 
trades  and  industries.  I,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  workshop 
and  factories,  or  other  places  where  actual  business  is  carried  on, 
are  the  proper  schools  for  the  learning  of  such  trades  and 
indnstries."  * 

His  definition  of  the  object  of  technical  education,  which,  he 
says,  is  "  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  industries,'*  is  not  very  clear,  but  as  he 
proceeds  to  mention  with  approval  the  attendance  of  bricklayers  in 
a  class  of  bricklaying,  tailors  in  a  class  of  cutting  and  fitting,  and 
watchmakers  in  a  class  of  watchmaking,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  education  he  demands.* 

Mechanical  science  is  defined  ^^  as  enabling  its  possessor  to  plan  a 
Btructnre  or  machine  for  a  given  purpose  without  the  necessity  of 
copying  some  existent  example ;  to  compute  the  theoretical  limit  of 
the  strength  and  stability  of  a  structure,  or  the  efiiciency  of  a 
machine  of  a  particular  kind ;  and  to  judge  how  far  an  existing 
practical  rule  is  founded  on  reason,  how  far  on  custom,  and  how  far 
on  error."  t 

The  workers  in  the  trades  enumerated  above  are  not  usually 
looked  upon  as  coming  within  the  definition  of  those  requiring 
mechanical  science  in  order  to  be  fully  equipped  fbr  their  field  of 
nfiefuJness.  If  they,  however,  are  to  be  included  within  its  tfteaning, 
5t  wonld  not  do  to  leave  out  the  thousands  of  others  with  the  same 

*  Armstrong.  t  Rankine. 
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pretensions  existing  in  our  large  cities.  To  attempt  a  thorough 
education  of  such  a  throng  in  schools,  either  through  private  gene- 
rosity or  at  public  expense,  is  altogether  impracticable. 

To  further  a  more  practical  education,  one  of  our  colleges  has 
founded  a  chair  of  practice  in  mechanical  engineering,  the  aim 
being  to  train  the  engineer  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
the  physician  and  lawyer.  Heretofore  "  professional  instructors  of 
a  high  grade  were  attainable,  but  as  a  rule  they  liad  little  or  no 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  practical  mechanical  engineer,  and 
their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  etc., 
however  profound,  as  a  rule  dealt  with  a  class  of  problems  which 
differed  so  much  in  detail  from  those  encountered  by  the  mechanical 
engineer,  that,  though  the  underlying  principles  might  be  all  that 
was  necessary,  their  mode  of  application  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  machine  shop  was  too  little  developed  to  be  useful."* 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  student  down  from  the  highly 
scientific  plane  of  the  school  to  the  matter-of-fact  customs  and 
usages  of  every-day  practice  of  the  workshop,  so  that,  when  he 
enters  the  latter,  he  will  be  familiar  with  the  useful  concrete  methods 
which  are  necessary  for  his  success. 

In  another  direction,  but  outside  of  the  school  of  mechanics,  we 
have  another  move  for  practical  education.  It  is  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism, the  class  being  taught  by  one  fresh  from  that  field,  and 
most  of  the  students  are  those  engaged  in  some  capacity  on  the 
press.  The  professor  is  quoted  as  saying  to  his  students  that  those 
"  who  want  to  conduct  country  newspapers,  and  are  unable  to  get 
that  best  of  training  work  on  a  large  city  newspaper,  where  the 
work  is  directed  by  experts,"  f  should  take  the  course  in  journal- 
ism. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  engineer  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  practitioner  to  enable  him  successfully  to  design  and 
execute  work,  is  it  not  equally  important  that  the  machinist  should 
acquire  his  skill  from  contact  with  the  best  mechanics,  by  practice 
in  and  by  familiarity  with  the  customs,  usages,  character,  and 
variety  of  work  of  the  workshop  ? 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Nautical  School 
Ship,  its  Objects  and  Workings,  the  speaker,  after  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  manual  training-schools,  and  that  they  accom- 
plished on  land  what  the  nautical  school  ship  did  on  the  water,  gave 
as  a  reason  why  the  latter  should  be  established  "  that  thousands  of 

*  Sellwra.  f  Smith. 
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boTs  wbo  are  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  inttru'-tion  in  training- 
£eh<K>lB  must  hare sometbinff  done  for  thera.*'  *  This  wag  an  nnin- 
tendonal  acknow^edgicent  tbat  the  manoa]  train !n^-*cL*>jl  ie  out  of 
the  reach  uf  tbe  maaees,  anJ  benedts  bnt  a  few.  Tiie  advocatee  of 
the  manoal  ti^ini-^sr  system  do  not  st^p  tj  think  Low  the  cri^iren 
jme  to  l»c  prpjri-ied  for  daring  the  extended  pen  -i  of  non-pr-^i action 
which  f.»riOW5  their  o:'':-'uon-Bch •■.:»]  ed'^ elation. 

The  parents  of  the**?  ■:*•/: Idren  a*^  not  {'r-'vl-ied  with  tLc  necetsbirT 
meAns  for  maintaining  tLe!i:  ui.tu  the  a^e  "f  er^Ltieen  *jr  nineteen 
yearBs  b^t  cu  t!,e  oi^trjirr  are  c->mjie'\-'i  '^j^f^re  th's  time  t-,*  ^er^d 
them  where  ?*:'njt:\::  ^  can  ^•e  c  T.e  t-o  :z. create  the  -tore  :-ee-Je»J  for 
their  e^iipi#c»rt.  Ifi  l*efer  eiu:-:»ti-n  it  t-j  iKrir'^en  to  tL>  c'at^,  the 
Tiio;ht  Bcho:-'.  zi^ris^  =-:;:;  ]t  it  ii:  >.  :j'-t-?t:orj  wit'*,  the  workfho;*  in  the 
^•r.€  direct io!i :  or.  :f  t..f  f»"i  *lir,throp:t.t  de^irtt^to  I^r.i  h*--  Jii»--tti::(3e 
t-'»  snpjic»rt  a^  weh  as  t  •  eir-^^ste,  the  iL-.»T.eT  wonl-i  z-*  fartLer  aLd 
tbe  i-r^'idDct,  :t  seems  t:*  r.e,  w.>- 1-3  *»e  a  !i,"a:-h  t^T^j-erior  oT-e,  if  the 
manna]  a:  d  j-rnecii^i  t^jmait:  u  were  left  to  tLe  w.rkrl'.op  iu  the 
otiier. 

In  .-arrrit.g  o-t  th:^  la^-t  B:-h»-::.e,  tr^e  h-j,  who  huE  T»rev' ...;>>  re- 

ceired  a  ir'»a  C'*rLn^»ii-^'/i,'K-l  eiu  Atic-n,  s-i.ould  he  re^r'.-iiJ'iv  a;*;tret.- 

tioed  for  at  ksast  f^^cr  veart  in  jitj  ert&^l*^^TI.*:'I.t  ei^pk^^i   in  the 

special  work  he  exi^jTh  to  f.-lljw  ht  ti.e  ei>c  '.f  the  t^rtn-     lzi<ishd^ 

however,  of  yerozlz.^  tl  e  eitlre  time,  a^  at  prefteLt^  to  k  op  work-  but 

four  consectTive  d&jB  -f  rije  ireek  would  !.»e  ei^ei.t  iu  th'.t  war,  hi.d 

tie  Pemninri:!:  tw<-  in  btd'Jt.     Il  order  thiit  a  fiJ.  f:'j':.i>]^u^eux  bhall 

tie  pruTided  for  tbe  G:5ere'  t  eBta;*  i-l-iijeLtt-  t*  r-j-jzhout  the  week^ 

tiie  bc»v6  for  each  efiti*».irLiiJfi.t  fch:»Lid  be   dirioed    hAo   iKiii^jfc, 

St*  ae  to  sj»end  their  time  L.temat-e"  v  there.     Br  thifc  uitjuue  tLirtj- 

two  montbt  woTud  l»e  BT»eiit  in  the  fchop  aij:  FiitoeL  :l  the  feeb'X»U 

tc^etbcr  whL  the  FG}>eri'-»r  advRMuire  iiot  -jl^t  of  tii*ii-wici.i!.i:  tiie 

aaental  ialK»r  t»etweeij  pieitr  v»f  pLr^i^-i*'  exen/ibe.  but  vf  frejuei.tiy 

harine  lironriit  before  the  pu;C  tbe  ]'rhttiL*a".  hpT»-]L-a:l'.'n  of  the 

roies  tan^^  in  the  seb.*  ►!,  i.»fcfiaef   J  i^  hav:::^  ibe  a  ui.«?t  eoLtiLual 

c^sreise  of  liiB  banut,  uni  hie  fiidxir  out  hjx  tv  ao  the  varied 

work. 

T^ie  iDdnstria]  home,  vitb  itfc  beii.»jife.  sbiu  i:  l»e  located  ii:  the 
midfit  of  a  mannfacturiiji:  ceuter.  Tue  frdjo:»i  th.»Uid  i>e  weh  pro- 
vided with  ah  tiie  netroboarr  fht-'iitle*-  fur  inRtru'^ti-nj  iij  fci.bjectt 
liefimt^  upon  meeluii.i'^a"  eiiir'ueeriiiir.  uavu!  atic  r'vl*  arfhiteuture, 
dieraistry,  electn^hv.  lua^bematleh^  anc  dmvii'i:.    For  b.'vt  wijo  are 
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able  to  live  at  home,  night-schools  could  be  provided  in  the  same 
institution,  taught  by  another  corps  of  teachers. 

Light  and  popular  exercises  at  fixed  periods  in  a  gymnaBium 
attached  to  the  school  would  lighten  the  work,  as  "  all  work  and  no- 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  At  the  end  of  the  session,  rewards- 
might  be  given  to  those  excelling  in  special  branches;  marks- 
for  regularity  of  attendance  to  be  included  in  making  up  the 
average. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  youths  if  the  common- 
school  education  were  modified  so  as  to  call  on  all  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on  cramming  the  memory.  The 
eye  should  be  taught  early  to  perceive,  and  the  hand  to  delineate,  the 
objects  around.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  would  be  real^ 
and  of  more  value  to  the  possessor  than  all  that  is  abstract  in  moet 
of  the  pursuits  of  life.  Let  us  bend  our  efforts  and  lend  our  assist- 
ance to  hasten  the  time  "  when  more  of  the  mechanical  branches  of 
our  educational  institutes  shall  find  their  true  position,  and  where 
the  students  shall  be  instructed  by  example  of  noble  work,  rather 
than  by  the  toy  models  abounding  in  confusing  complication  which 
they  cannot  understand,  and  which  are  constructed  regardless  of 
proportion  and  meaningless  in  design,  and  are  pernicious  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  hope,  if  the  tide  of  human  progress 
is  sweeping  on  towards  a  more  useful  education,  that  the  day  may 
not  be  far  away  when  he  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
will  be  regarded  as  the  equal  of  him  who  only  knows  what  has  been 
done  and  who  did  it.'*  * 

The  ancients  well  knew  the  value  of  practice  in  the  field,  of 
exercises  with  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  actual 
warfare,  and  the  development  of  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  in 
their  legions.  These  subjects  to-day  are  receiving  more  attention 
in  army  circles,  where  the  importance  of  developing  them  is  urged. 
It  is  said  that  "the  commander  of  an  army  may  possess  all  the 
geniusof  a  Napoleon  for  great  combinations  and  far- reaching  plans  ; 
he  may  have  the  talent  of  a  Gustavus  for  grand  tactics,  or  of  a 
Frederick  or  a  Wellington  for  quick  discernment  in  action  ;  yet 
if  his  troops  be  deficient  in  physical  and  moral  qualities,  all  may 
fail.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  unit — the 
man — must  vitally  affect  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
masses."  t 

"  The  Egyptian  soldiers  were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  in 
*  Sweet.  t  Weaver. 
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peace  by  severe  and  rigorous  discipline ;  likewise  the  Persian  troops 
were  trained  by  Cyrus,  by  frequent  physical  exercises,  to  be  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  were  prepared  for  real  battle  by  mock  engagement."  * 
"  The  Greeks  in  turn  paid  the  same  attention  to  developing  the 
physical  and  moral  powers  of  their  soldiers  for  tlie  fatigue  of 
campaign  and  for  combat ;  only,  with  this  people,  the  system  was 
elaborated  into  laws  that  became  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
government — the  chief  end  of  citizenship  was  to  become  a  worthy 
soldier.  Snch  were  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  their  sole  object  was  to 
develop  the  male  child  into  a  powerful  and  skillful  soldier.  From 
their  earliest  infancy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but  for 
arms.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  to  be  satisfied  with 
little  meat  and  drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  be  exercised 
continually  in  hunting,  wrestling,  running  on  foot  and  horseback, 
to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds,  so  as  to  vent  neither  com- 
plaint nor  groan, — these  were  the  rudiments  of  the  Spartan 
training."  * 

"So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor  with- 
out skill  and  practice,  that  in  their  language  the  name  of  an  army 
was  borrowed  from  the  word  '  exercise.' 

"  Military  exercises  were  the  important  and  unremitted  object  of 
their  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young  soldiers  were  constantly 
trained,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening;  nor  was  age  or  knowledge 
allowed  to  excuse  the  veterans  from  daily  repetition  of  what  they 
had  carefully  learnt. "  f 

"  The  luxury  and  voluptuousness  of  the  East  filtered  into  Europe 
through  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Komans,  sapping 
first  the  physical  strength  of  the  Greek  phalanx,  then  that  of  the 
Roman  legion,  and  leaving  the  last  to  be  toppled  over  by  the 
vigorous  brute  strength  of  the  unorganized,  undisciplined  hordes  of 
barbarians  from  the  North.  All  that  was  noble  and  worthy  of  the 
military  art  in  Europe  vanished  ;  progress,  civil  and  military, 
disappears  in  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

*'The  only  trained  soldiers  of  this  period  are  to  be  found  in  the 
East.  The  Saracenic  armies  that  followed  the  Great  Prophet  and 
the  caliphs  that  came  after  him,  forcing  Islam  on  Christian  people, 
were  made  up  of  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the 
person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord. 

"The  highest  development  of  this  class  of  troops  is  had  in  the 
Janizaries  of  the  Ottoman  Turks."  ^ 

♦RoUiii.  tCJJbboii.  I  Weaver. 
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The  organization  was  afterwards  maintained  by  levying  on  the 
same  tribes.  "  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  most 
robust  youths  were  taken  from  their  parents,  their  names  enrolled 
in  a  book,  and  from  tliat  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and 
maintained  for  the  public  service.  Their  bodies  were  exercised  by 
every  labor  that  could  fortify  their  strength  ;  they  learned  to 
wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with 
the  musket.  A  spirit  of  submission  and  temperance,  silence, 
patience,  and  modesty,  pervaded  both  oflScers  and  men."  * 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  manly  sports  of  our  day  come  in,  just  at 
this  point,  to  produce  a  high  average  man,  not  a  specialist,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  and  complete  the  system.  In  these  sports  the 
average  man  is  the  best  man  ;  they  call  upon  the  mind  and  body  in 
a  soldierly,  manly  way,  for  an  intensity  of  effort  that  cannot  be 
attained,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  form.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing 
so  serves  to  develop  physical  activity,  endurance,  coolness  in  excite- 
ment, quickness  of  thought,  daring,  and  other  moral  traits  that 
spring  from  the  enthusiasm  associated  with  contest  of  numbers 
seeking  success  through  combined  effort  under  leadership,  with 
emergencies  ever  present  and  always  changing.  In  no  other  way 
can  battle  conditionp — physical  and  moral — be  so  perfectly  simu- 
lated." t  The  pre-eminence  which  practice  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
physical  endurance  and  moral  qualities,  gave  to  the  soldiers  of 
ancient  times,  and  made  them  victorious  in  battle,  while  the  loss 
of  these  qualities  allowed  them  to  be  readily  vanquished  by  vigorous, 
undisciplined,  brute  strength,  is  an  argument,  not  to  neglect,  but  to 
pay  more  attention  to  practice  in  the  field  of  labor  chosen,  and  to  the 
development  in  our  youth  of  all  that  made  the  ancients  great,  for 
success  in  the  peaceful  warfare  of  trade.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
thousands,  of  whom  but  a  few  can  become  generals  or  even  captains 
in  this  contest,  whose  services,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
should  be  trained  as  workmen  capable  of  assuming  a  higher  position, 
taught  as  men  to  feel  proud  of  their  occupation,  encouraged  by 
proper  reward  and  acknowledgment  of  their  skill,  shown  that 
patience  is  requisite  to  secure  the  prize,  that  the  genius  of  both  the 
engineer  and  workman  is  the  genius  of  patience,  and  that  "  a  piece 
of  cobbler's  wax  that  will  keep  a  man  fastened  to  his  work  chair  is 
the  potent  thing  that  the  world  calls  inspiration."  :|: 

*  TroUope.  '         \  Gibbon.  J  Weaver. 
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DISCUSSION.    • 

Mr.  S.  J,  MacFarren, — I  should  have  regretted  it  exceedingly 
it  this  Address  had  been  allowed  to  pass  with  the  possibility  of 
ite   being  construed  by  the  press,  for  instance,  as  the  utterance 
ot  this  Society  with  reference  to  the  system  of  manual  training 
W'Jiieh  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  par- 
ticnl.-iriy  here  in  this  State  at  this  time.     Governor  Beaver  has 
appoint-ed  a  committee  whose  members  have  visited  the  industrial 
and  teclinical  schools  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  committee 
is  Dr.  ^^therton,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
which   H  as  upon  it  also  such  men  as  the  President  of  Girard  Col- 
lege.      They  have  prepared  a  bill  on  this  veiT  subject ;  and  just  at 
ihs  tiiacie  anything  wliich  could  be  construed  by  the  enemies  of 
maniiji,!    training  into  an  expression  of  opinion  by  this  Society  ad- 
Terse     t;<3  such  systems  would  be  particularly  unfortunate,  and  for 
that  ir^o^on  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opporttmity,  as  one  of  your 
newest     and  smallest  members,  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
this  pi-o posed  reform,  which  is  a  most  important  one,  and  which 
engiaoers,  of  all  people,  should  appreciate  and  favor. 

^^^     author  says  that  "it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our 
yourtis    if  the  common-school  education  were  modified  so  as  to 
call  on  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on 
cratuniijjg  ^jj^  memory.     The  eye  should  be  taught  early  to  per- 
^^^e  and  the  hand  to  delineate  the  objects  around.''    No  educated 
or  thoughtful  person,  or  parent  who  has  thought  about  his  own 
boy's  future,  would  criticise  that  for  instance,  it  being  directly  in 
the  line  of  favoring  manual  training,  as  is  also  this  other  state- 
ment that  "  the  Ancients  well  knew  the  value  of  practice  in  the 
field,  of  exercises  with  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
in  actual  warfare,  and  the  development  of  the  phjrsical  and  moral 
qualities  in  their  legions.^'     Those  two  quotations  I  mention  first 
because  they  belong  to  the  ground-work  of  the  argument  for  the 
sppport  of  manual  training  in  the  schools.     But  we  find  that  the 
bias  of  the  Address  and  of  the  author's  own  mind  is  evidently  against 
mi^Dual  training.     For  instance,  he  quotes  some  one's  definition  of 
the  object  of  technical  education,  which  he  says  is  "  to  give  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  industries."     He  says  that  is  not  very  clear  ;  I  think  that  is 
a  clear  definition  ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  confound  manual  train- 
ing with  trade-schools.     In  fact,  this  whole  Address  is  based  upon 
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a  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  its  author  on  the  latter  point. 
Manual  training  is  as  distinct  from  trade-schools  as  our  grammar- 
schools  are  from  the  commercial  colleges,  or  from  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  law  which  perfect  our  education  later.  Manual  train- 
ing is  a  system  of  mechanical  exercises  scientifically  calculated  for 
and  experimentally  adapted  to  the  t^apacities  and  faculties  of  boys 
of  grammar-school  age — or  high-school  age,  if  I  might  bring  it  a 
little  farther ;  and  none  of  the  ailments  which  are  used  in  this 
Address  against  trade-schools  apply  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
A  trade-school  is  a  school  to  prepare  a  man  for  some  particular 
trade  ;  it  aims  to  make  a  bricklayer,  or  carpenter,  or  blacksmith, 
or  machinist.  Manual  training  does  not  attempt  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  attempts  to  give  a  boy  at  the  most  impressible  age  a 
moderate  insight  into  the  elementary  jyrinciples  and  a  little 
experience  of  \\\e practice  which  underlie  all  mechanical  construc- 
tion, and  in  that  sense  it  is  invaluable  ;  and  when  compared  with 
memorizing  lists  of  money-order  post-offices  in  Central  Africa,  and 
pedigrees  of  the  queens  of  Madagascar  before  the  last  revolu- 
tion, such  as  our  boys  are  memorizing  in  the  schools  of  tl^e 
country,  it  is  a  great  advance.  I  beUeve  that  manual  training  is 
a  coming  reform  of  educational  methods  in  our  common  schools. 
The  author  of  this  Address  quotes  a  naval  authority  who  says 
that  thousands  of  boys  who  are  "  not  in  a  position  to  obtain 
instruction  must  have  something  done  for  them."  And  he  says 
that  '^  this  was  an  unintentional  acknowledgment  that  the  manual 
training  school  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  and  benefits  but 
a  few."  Pennsylvania  proposes  to  bring  it  in  reach  of  aJl  school 
children.  *'  The  advocates  of  the  manual  training  system,"  says 
the  Address,  "  do  not  stop  to  think  how  the  children  are  to  be 
provided  for  during  the  extended  period  of  non-production  which 
follows  their  common-school  education."  But  that  is  precisely 
what  the  advocates  of  manual  training  do  stop  to  think  of.  The 
assertion  just  quoted  applies  to  our  present  graded  grammar- 
schools  exactly — not  to  mamud  training  methods.  I  can  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  these  two  hands  the  concerns  in  America — one  is 
represented  here  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alliance,  Ohio— 
which  have  anything  approaching  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  as 
an  assistance  to  American  youths  to  fit  themselves  for  mechanical 
and  industrial  pursuits.  That  specialization  of  manufactures 
which  have  special  machinery,  and  make  a  special  thing,  and  use 
comparatively  unskilled  labor,  and  teach  a  man  or  boy  but  one 
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ihiog  out  of  the  mauy  things  comprised,  results  in  a  '*  trade."  I 
stand  here  as  an  American  parent  to  make  a  plea  for  American 
boys  to  this  representative  assembly  of  American  Engineers,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  modem  and  progressive  body,  and  I  beg  of  you 
that  you  will  not  allow  any  utterance  which  can  be  construed  as 
an  official  opinion  of  this  organization  to  go  out  to  the  country  that 
this  society  is  against  manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  I 
think  anybody  who  has  seen,  for  instance,  the  Manual  Training 
School  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  Tulane  High  School  of  New  Orleans, 
or  the  schools  organized  by  private  enterprise  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Toledo,  and  other  cities,  will  be  what  I  am, — a  partisan  of 
mamud  training  in  the  public  schools. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  this  Address  is  based  upon  a  con- 
fusion  of  ideas  between  manual  training  and  trade-schools.  These 
are  exactly  and  precisely  as  distinct  as  the  instruction  received  in 
our  grammar-schools  by  the  boys  in  arithmetic  is  distinct  from 
the  exercises  of  a  commercial  college.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
mantud  training  to  make  any  particular  kind  of  worker  of  a  boy, 
but  there  is  an  attempt  to  give  him  experimental  and  general 
information  as  to  the  principles  and  materials  necessary  to  all 
industrial  art  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  boy  is  to  be  subsequently 
a  preacher  or  doctor,  or  lawyer  or  druggist,  or  a  member  of  any  of 
the  so-called  professions,  leaving  out  our  own  profession  ;  in  this 
age  of  mechanism,  when  our  households  are  permeated  with  the 
ramifications  of  gas,  electrical  and  other  appliances,  how  can  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  such  things  be  otherwise  than  good  ? 
The  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  Address  that  such  instruction  would 
be  confined  in  its  benefits  solely  to  those  who  look  forward  to  a 
mechanical  career.  That  is  entirely  incorrect.  I  challenge  any 
one  to  name  an  occupation  in  which  it  would  not  be  useful — even 
housekeeping,  or,  we  will  say,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  and  who  is  simply  a  householder.  I  challenge  any 
one  to  name  a  place  where  a  man  can  be  in  after-life  in  which 
this  elementary  education  may  not  and  probably  will  not  be  of 
the  utmost  value  to  him. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  speaking  on  this  subject  at  all  in  the 
presence  of  such  leaders  in  education  as  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood, 
for  instance ;  but  I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  could  not  keep  still. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Denton. — I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker  do  some  injustice  to  Mr.  See's  ideas.  I  do  not  be- 
Uevp  that  the  latter  is  opposed  to  manual  education  so  far  as  it  is 
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really  valuable.  Like  most  veteran  engineers  of  successful  careers, 
Mr.  See  is  loth  to  have  the  idea  prevail  that  an  engineer  can 
practice  the  profession  without  taking  his  shop  training  in 
actual  shop.  He  therefore  means  to  call  attention  to  the  evil  of 
expecting  the  manual  school  wholly  to  supply  what  has  in  the 
past  been  solely  obtained  ,by  working  in  actual  shops.  In  other 
words,  he  would  not  deny  that  the  manual  training  was  not  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  schools  cannot  from  their  artificial 
character  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  practical  shop  ex- 
perience. I  thoroughly  agree  with  this  idea,  and  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  past  when  it  need  be  feared  that  any  other  view  pre- 
vails among  managers  of  manual  training  schools. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  there  are  many  hues  of  livelihood 
of  a  technical  character  in  which  the  instruction  in  the  manual 
training  school  is  sufficient  without  supplementing  it  by  the  real 
shop  experience  which  the  manager  of  an  iron-works  or  ship-yard 
undoubtedly  needs  in  order  to  practice  his  particular  branch  of 
technical  art. 

Prof,  De  Volson  Wood, — The  fact  that  I  have  ventilated  myself 
many  times  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects  is  sufficient  to  allow 
Mr.  MaoFarren's  greater  interest  and  zeal  in  the  matter.  Ha\dng 
heard  from  one  representative  of  our  institution,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  much  time  in  order  to  make  a  point  or  two. 
In  fact,  I  had  not  contemplated  saying  anything  upon  the  subject. 
The  position  of  the  writer  would  doubtless  have  been  more  readily 
understood  had  he  discriminated  more  clearly  between  the  diflFer- 
ent  grades  of  instruction.  The  character  of  instruction  is  neces- 
sarily different  for  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  learning  a  trade,  and  those  over  that  age 
who  devote  most  of  their  time  to  study.  The  most  marked 
recommendation  of  the  author  seems  to  be  this :  "  In  carrying 
out  this  scheme,  the  boy  who  has  previously  received  a  gCNxl 
common-school  education,  should  be  regularly  apprenticed  for  at 
least  four  years  in  an  establishment  engaged  in  the  special  work 
he  expects  to  follow  at  the  end  of  his  term."  Now,  a  school  has  its 
definite  functions.  A  school  is  a  place  for  learning  and  for  giving 
instruction,  and  if,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  four  days  in  the  week 
should  be  employed  in  manual  operations  and  two  in  study,  then 
it  becomes  either  a  manual  training  school  or  a  trade-school. 
Now,  in  such  a  school,  granting  that  it  were  established,  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  the  school-room. 
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The  anttor  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  school  should  be  provided  with 
all  tLio      necessary  facilities    for  instruction    on    subjects  upon 
mechaixical  engineering,  naval  and  civil  architecture/'  etc.,  etc. 
Upoa    x-eading  this,  I  inferred  that  the  plan  contemplated  tbe 
thoron^li  instruction  of  mechanical  engineers.     But  I  see  that  it 
is  qualLfied  by  baying  "  subjects  bearing  upon."    It  will  hardly  be 
claimed    at  the  present  day  with  the  large  amount  of  literature 
vhich  ^sdsts  on  mechanics,  mechanical  construction  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  that  a  boy  who  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his 
^6    ^o    manual  woi^  can  accomplish  much  in  the  line  of  the 
studies     here  marked  out.    It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  four-yeara 
^Oi>ie   seems  too  short,  not  merely  for  young  men  who  begin  at 
*^^i^t^^j[x  but  for  those  who  begin  at  eighteen,  iu  order  to  accom* 
pli&lk   ^^^-liat  is  desired  in  the  schools.     It  is  intimated  in  the  pai>er^ 
that.  ^,  voung  man  who  is  trained  in  a  thorough  coarse  of  study 
"^^  Xiot  follow  the  profession,  but  will  turn  aside  into  something 
eAs^^       In  other  words,  that  he  will  not  come  down  to  using  hu* 
^i*^^«^     Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.     I  know  of  many 
yoixx^^   inen  who,  after  having  taken  the  severest  course  in  our 
scttools,  went  through  all  the  grades  of  labor  in  the  shop  ;  they 
weik^    through  more  rapidly  than  the  men  who  had  not  had  a 
^*^^^^ol  education.     They  could  accomplish  more  in  the  same  time. 
^  '^^^^ijiy  cases  special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  proprietors, 
^^^^  ihej  could  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  proficiency 
'^'^"I'l^jited.     It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  a  young  man 
'^^^^i'^Tng  a  high  education  will  scorn  the  manual  part. 
.   ^'^^  fact  that  £ome  learn  the  profession  entirely  after  gradual 
^^>     and  others  engage  in  scientific  and  official   labors,  is  no 
^'S^^^feieot  ^ffonak  the  higher  education.     The  same  facts  are  true 
^^   proCemonal  education.     With  the  exception  of  those  who 
^^^^^e  the  profession,  it  is  an  aignment  in  favor  of  such  e^Juca- 
^^^  »   for  the  fact  that  maoT  are  retained  in  these  new  relations, 
'thai  othtts  -  maintain  themselves  m  their  positioni»,  is   an 
^^^^^^mental  proof   that  such  spherei>  of  action  are  a  de»rable 
^^^^  of  tbe  social  and  bofidneas  organisms  of  society.     The  grad> 
'^   dk  a  place  which  the  uneducated  cannot,  and,  bj  coming  in 
^^^^kct  vitfa  homiffis  men  and  managers,  creates  a  demand  for 
^         ^jyomiedgb  which  he  poaaesses,  and  which  it  is  the  province 
I  acbool  only  to  supply. 

the  outgrowth  ot  a  desire  aad  the  n€>oeb^tT. 
to  poatiobs  of  eminence  in  their  profe^iou 
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without  education  have  desired  knowledge,  and  schools  have 
risen  on  account  of  that  desire,  and  so  far  as  they  supply  that  * 
want  so  far  they  are  a  success.  If  the  school  cannot  give  some- 
thing that  the  shop  cannot,  then  the  school  is  a  failure.  The 
school  16  a  place  where  sciences  are  to  be  learned.  A  manual 
training  school  has  a  different  aim — more  particularly  that  of 
training  the  hand.  I  am  certain  that  this  Society  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  school,  although  its  members  may  look  upon  it 
with  different  degrees  of  favor. 

Some  may  assert  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  abstract  study 
— that  so  little  use  is  made,  for  instance,  of  higher  mathematics 
that  time  may  be  more  profitably  spent  in  subjects  called  practi- 
cal to  the  exclusion  of  such  mathematics ;  but  the  student  knows 
that  many  engineering  subjects  demand  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  in  order  to  investigate  them,  and  it  is  the  province 
of  the  school  to  give  him  the  desired  instruction.  If  not  done  in 
the  school,  it  m&y  not  be  done  at  all.  The  literature  on  engineer- 
ing is  manifold,  ramifying  all  departments  of  physical  science,  and 
he  who  would  attain  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  it  must  devote  to  it 
years  of  study.    This,  then,  is  a  plea  for  the  highest  grade. 

Now  for  the  manual  training.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  the  manual  training  school  at  the  present  time 
is  to  secure  instructors.  There  are  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
to-day  who  have  a  genius  for  teaching  manual  training,  but  they 
are  few  in  number.  I  stepped  into  our  public  school  one  day,  and  I 
saw  on  the  table  a  wooden  shovel,  and  another  article  also  of  wood. 
I  asked  the  teacher  where  he  got  them.  He  said  he  asked  the 
scholars  to  bring  in  of  their  own  handiwork  these  things,  and  this 
is  the  result.  Now,  that  is  a  very  simple  illustration  of  what  you 
will  secure  in  a  manual  training  school,  and  not  every  teacher  can 
do  it  successfully.  If  manual  training  is  enforced  by  law,  many 
teachers  will  put  on  the  air  of  doing  it  without  the  spirit,  and  it  is 
the  spirit  that  is  wanted  more  than  anything  else.  The  law,  how- 
ever, should  result  in  its  more  rapid  development.  A  few  years 
since  great  stress  was  laid  upon  object-teaching,  and  justly  so. 
Many  teachers  without  the  name  had  been  teaching  by  object- 
lessons  before  it  was  known  as  a  system.  Now  this  manual  training 
goes  back  of  that,  and  instead  of  putting  a  machine  or  working  de- 
vice before  the  pupil,  and  requiring  him  to  talk  about  it,  the  manual 
trainer  requires  the  boy  to  make  something  with  his  own  hands. 
Knowledge  gained  in  this  way  will  not  be  vague,  but  will  be  defi- 
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nite.  Manual  training,  therefore,  when  properly  managed,  has  its 
advantages  both  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  Where  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  excited  so  much  interest  that  they  have  learned 
as  much  or  more  from  books  as  they  did  without  it  Their  minds 
are  awakened  ;  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something ;  they 
are  stimulated  to  action,  and  the  result  is  beneficiaL  If  the  sys- 
tem involved  the  necessity  of  erecting  extensive  workshops  and 
securing  costly  apparatus,  it  would  fail  in  small  districts.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  advocates  of  this  measure  to  move  slowly  if  their 
work  is  to  be  permanent. 

As  regards  trade-schools  I  have  little  to  say,  as  those  who  under- 
stand their  scope  know  just  what  they  are  for  and  how  they 
should  be  managed.  The  old  methods  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  were  not  agreeable  to  the  boy  who  entered  the  shop.  The 
language  to  him  was  often  more  forcible  than  polite.  And  if,  in- 
stead of  leaving  him  to  hap-hazard  ways,  a  good  mechanic  were 
appointed  to  go  about  and  see  what  the  young  apprentice  was 
doing,  and  give  a  hint  here  and  a  hint  there,  greater  progress 
would  be  made,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the 
young  man,  and  I  doubt  not  to  the  shop  itself. 

Mr,  Horace  See.* — I  would  have  been  inclined  to  let  the  dis- 
cussion stop  here ;  but  as  certain  misrepresentations  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  and  as  some  portion  of  the  debates  has 
been  worded  so  that  I  am  to  be  construed  by  the  press  as  opposed 
to  manual  training,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  briefly  to 
reply.  Failing  also  to  have  certain  corrections  made  in  the  quar- 
ter where  the  original  misstatements  were  published,  I  think  for 
this  reason  a  brief  rejoinder  should  appear  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society. 
'  Those  gentlemen  who  attack  my  address  do  so  because  they  say 
it  is  directed  against  manual  training. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  is  there  a  word  which  states 
or  even  implies  anything  which  should  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  declaration  that  the  manual  training  school  (that  is, 
one  which  follows  the  public  school  and  of  which  there  can  be  but 
few)  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses,  cannot  be  construed  to 
mean  that  mantuzl  training  is  wrong,  of  no  value  and  should  not 
be  incorporated  in  the  public  schools.  Manual  training  is  one 
thing,  and  a  school  where  manual  training  and  its  kindred  subjects 
nlone  are  taught  is  another.  A  school  which  can  be  attended  by 
*  Authors'  Cloeare  under  the  Rule?. 
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the  masses  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  only  a  few  can  use  is  an- 
other. The  gentlemen  in  their  haste  have  confused  the  two  things. 
In  this  they  are  like  the  two  heroes  of  Cervantes,  and  have  at- 
tacked that  which  is  only  the  creation  of  their  own  brain.* 

My  address  was  written  as  a  plea  for  the  skilled  workman, 
whose  services^  in  this  age,  have  arisen  to  such  great  prominence 
that  the  work  of  the  engineer  would  be  Umited  indeed  without 
him.  I  think  this  is  unmistakably  put  in  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  address.  My  desire 
was  to  strip  the  subject  of  all  sentimentality,  to  interest  our  pro- 
fession in  the  production  of  a  body  of  men  whose  services  are 
so  essential  for  successfully  carrying  out  our  plans,  to  incite  them 
to  encourage  young  men  to  enter  the  trades,  by  teaching  them 
that  it  is  ennobUng  to  work  with  one's  hands,  and  when  they  be- 
come skilled  workmen  to  reward  them  for  the  skill  which  they 
display. 

Some  contend  that  the  American  youth  should  occupy  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  a  workman ;  but  what  is  more  humiliating  than 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  no  trade, 
who  daily  are  compelled  to  beg  for  work  as  common  laborers  ? 
To  those  who  enter  industrial  pursuits  in  a  manly  way,  who 
endeavor  to  acquire  the  highest  order  of  skill,  who  are  not  devoid 
of  talent,  high  wages  will  be  at  their  command  as  long  as  health 
and  strength  remain,  whilst  those  who,  puffed  up  by  false  pride, 
seek  and  enter  seemingly  respectable  callings  will  be  compelled 
to  stand  longer  hours,  receive  smaller  returns  and  Uable  at  any 
moment  to  be  thrust  out  of  employment,  with  the  difficulty  of 
regaining  it  on  account  of  the  large  surplus  of  such  labor. 

Our  country  is  boundless,  our  resources  unlimited,  the  oppor- 
tunities great  for  those  with  brains,  whilst  our  people — free  from 
the  restraints  which  encompass  those  who  dwell  in  less  favored 
lands — if  filled  with  noble  aspirations  can  make  their  own  posi- 
tion and  carve  their  own  escutcheon.  With  these  advantages 
resting  upon  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  this  world's  goods,  much  better  citizens  and  the  nation  far 
stronger  if  a  greater  number  were  reared  as  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen. 

*  How  manual  training  is  to  be  incorporated  into  tbe  public  school  ^jstem,  a  a 
what  value  we  are  to  place  upon  the  instruction  given,  is  an  entirelj  different 
subject. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  STEAM  AND  WATER  POWER. 

BT  CHARLSS  H.  XANNINO,  XAN0IIE8TER,  N.  B. 

(ACember  of  the  Society.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  steam  and  water  come  into  com- 
petition as  motive  powers  vary  so  widely  with  geographical  situa- 
tion, purpose  to  which  the  power  is  to  be  put,  and  other  conditions 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a  short  paper,  that  I  shall  confine 
myself  pretty  closely  to  the  condition  of  things  in  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing  along  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack  River. 

Along  this  stream  are  situated  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Manches- 
ter, three  of  the  leading  textile  manufacturing  cities  of  New 
England,  and  cities,  too,  which  were  created  by  their  water  powers ; 
so  that  if  we  can  show  that  steam  can  compote  successfully  with 
water  here,  it  surely  can  elsewhere  in  the  same  lines  of  production. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  and  wool  indus- 
tries of  this  country  inclades  with  it  the  development  of  the  great 
water  powers ;  for  when  these  industries  commenced  to  assume 
large  proportions,  the  stationary  steam  engine  was  in  its  infancy, 
so  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  question  as  to  what  motive  power 
it  was  best  to  adopt. 

To  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  water  power  we 
must  remember,  first,  that  where  a  large  power  is  improved  and 
made  available,  the  cost  per  unit  of  power  is  decreased  propor- 
tionally, as  well  in  maintenance  as  in  first  cost.  Again,  these 
large  water  powers,  more  especially  those  at  Lawrence  and  Man- 
chester, were  developed  by  companies  owning  large  extents  of 
land  made  valuable  by  the  sale  of  water  powers  at  low  figures,  the 
companies  making  their  profits  by  the  sale  of  lands  rather  than  by 
the  water  power. 

The  system  at  Lowell  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  two  in 
that  the  water  power  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  stock  com- 
pany made  up  of  the  nianufacturing  companies  themselves  in 
proportion  to  their  water  rights,  therefore,  as  they  buy  from  them- 
selves, their  prices,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  are  lower  than  Law- 
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rence,  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  guide  as  to  the  cost,  as  there 
is  little  object  in  their  making  themselves  pa    much  of  a  profit. 

The  water  power  at  Lawrence  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Essex  Company,  and  has  been  sold  in  mill  powers,  together  with 
mill  sites  to  the  extent  of  about  130  mill  powers.  This  unit  of 
water  power  varies  sb'ghtly  in  the  different  places,  that  in  Lawrence 
being  thirty  (30)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  on  a  fall  of 
twenty-live  (25)  feet,  whilst  at  Manchester  it  is  thirty-eight  (38) 
cubic  feet  per  second  on  a  fall  of  twenty  (20)  feet,  the  first  being 
equivalent  to  85.23  H.P.  gross,  and  the  latter  to  86.36  H.P.  gross. 

At  Lowell  there  are  three  different  falls,  but  the  average  mill 
power  there  is  about  the  same  as  at  Lawrence. 

The  original  cost  of  a  mill  power  at  Lawrence  was  ten  thousand 
-dollars,  subject  to  an  annual  rental  of  three  hundred  dollars  niore^ 
bringing  the  real  cost  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

These  tenants  have  also  the  right,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
draw  surplus  water,  paying  for  the  first  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tional, four  dollars  per  day  per  mill  power;  for  the  next  thirty  per 
cent.,  or  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  eight  dollars  per 
mill  power  per  day  ;  above  fifty  per  cent,  it  drops  back  to  four  dol- 
lars per  day  again.  At  the  present  time  the  Essex  Company  leases 
mill  powers  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  instead  of  the 
former  method  of  a  cash  payment  and  rent.  To  summarize  the 
foregoing : 

Cost,  per  gross  H.P.  per  annum,  of  water  at  Lawrence : 

Under  ori^iDal  leases $10.55 

Sarplus  water  up  to  20^ 14.51 

"    from  20^  up  to  50jt 29.02 

Under  recent  leases 14.08 

At  Lowell,  "The  Proprietors  of  The  Locks  and  Canals"  con- 
tinue  to  charge  themselves  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  rent 
on  all  mill  powers  granted  in  the  original  leases,  and  charge  five 
dollars  per  day  per  mill  power  for  surplus  water  up  to  forty  per 
cent. ;  exceeding  forty  and  up  to  fifty  per  cent.,  ten  dollars  per  day  ; 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  twenty  dollars  per  day ;  and  when  any 
one  exceeds  sixty  per  cent.,  they  must  pay  twenty  dollars  per  day 
per  mill  power  for  the  entire  surplus. 

On  the  original  leases  cash  payments  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
mill  power  were  made,  so  that  on  original  leases  the  cost  per  gross 
H.P.  is  the  same  as  at  Lawrence,  or,  summarizing  as  before  : 
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Cost,  per  gross  H.P.  per  annum,  of  water  at  Lowell : 

LToder  original  leases $10.55 

Surplus  water  up  to  40^ 18.14 

*•      from40io50^ 36.28 

•*         *•    50to60^ 72.56 

At  tliis  latter  price  water  becomes  an  expensive  luxury. 

Th^  original  leases  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
mill  fx>^wer8,  or  nearly  twelve  thousand  gross  H.P.,  which  at  the 
preseti  t:  time  is  supplemented  by  about  eighteen  thousand  H.P.  of 
steam  • 

At  Ifelanchester  the  water  power  is  owned  by  the  Amoskeag 
Maniif  ^^cituring  Company,  who  made  original  grants  at  about  the 
same  t^x^ms  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  except  that  as  the  mill  power  is 
a  trifl.  ^  greater,  it  makes  the  cost  per  gross  H.P.  a  few  cents  less. 
For  soxxie  years  tenants  were  allowed  to  use  surplus  water  without 
charg^^  but  when  the  capacity  of  the  power  at  low  stages  of  the 
river  "^v^ts  reached,  a  charge  of  five  dollars  per  mill  power  for  surplus 
water*  ^pv-as  made.  This  was  the  means  of  causing  several  of  the 
mills  to  substitute  auxiliary  steam  power  for  surplus  water;  hut 
still  l^^t;«r,  the  Amoskeag  Company  having  reduced  the  charge 
to  tvr^^  c3ollars  per  day  per  mill  power,  tenants  who  are  equipped 
to  do    ^<^  ugg  surplus  water  whenever  allowed. 

^^    x^ill  summarize  now  for  Manchester. 

i^c>&t:    per  gross  H.P.  per  annum  at  Manchester : 

^^Xfcder  original  leases $10.42 

^^xxplas  wat6r 7.15 

^^    usual  in  computing  water  powers  to  subtract  one  foot  from 

^^^^.d  as  measured  from  still  water,  which  is  an  allowance  for 

^-^    Iiead  in  the  water  entering  and  leaving  the  wheel. 

^^     efficiency  of  a  first-class  turbine  should  be  about  eighty- 

T^^T  cent,  of  the  net  fall,  so  that  if  we  consider  that  the  aver- 

^   ^^lieel  that  would  be  put  in  to-day  will  deliver  to  the  shaft 

^      ^^y-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  power  paid  for,  we  shall  not  be 

-      ^^«r  these  circumstances  the  net  H.P.  would  cost  WJ^  =  14.00 

^^^ter  under  the  original  leases. 
,     v^^    c^^  ^^  ^^^  plant  will  vary  largely  per  H.P.  inversely  with 
,     *^^Hd  nnder  which  it  is  used,  as  the  greater  the  head  the  smaller 
^l^eel  for  a  given  amount  of  power;  but  under  a  head  of  about 
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thirty  feet,  the  cost  of  a  modern  plant  of  about  1,000  H.P.  would 
be  as  follows : 

Feeder  beadgates,  rack,  etc $3.70  per  N.  HP. 

Steel  penstocks 14.60 

Wlieelpits.  piers,  etc 11.20 

Wheels,  casings,  draft* tulles,  and  shafting 22.00  *' 

Total  cost  of  plant i|51.50  ** 

To  be  able  to  maintain  speed  during  freshet  times,  an  extra 
allowance  of  wheel  power  is  made,  except  where  the  wheels  are 
placed  between  two  canals,  and  this  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  so  as  an  average  we  will  allow  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent.,  bringing  this  cost  to  51.50  x  1.33|  =  68.67.  To  this 
must  be  added, -for  a  sinking  fund  for  renewals,  four  per  cent.; 
repairs,  one  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  proportion  of  general  expenses, 
such  as  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  six  per  cent. 

Summing  these  up : 

Sinking  fund $2.75 

Repairs 1.03 

General  expenses 4.12 

Total $7.90 

Wages  of  a  wheelman,  at  $2  per  day  for  three  hundred  and 
nine  days  a  year,  would  be  $618,  and  supplies,  such  as  packing,' oil, 
and  waste,  $100  per  annum,  or  about  $.72  per  H.P.  per  annum. 

Total  cost  per  N.  H.P.  per  annum  under  original  grants : 

Cost  of  water $1 4.00 

Sinking  fund,  etc 7.90 

Attendance  and  supplies .72 


If  the  water  is  supplied  from  surplus  at  four  dollars  per  mill  power 

4  X  309 
per  day,  this  must  be  increased  by  — ^ 14=5.01,  making  the 

cost  $27.63 ;  and  by  a  similar  computation,  if  the  water  is  "  surplus  " 
at  $2.00,  the  cost  decreases  to  $16.20. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  steam  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  more  complex  matter,  as  the  cost  of  steam  power 
varies  greatly  with  the  uses  to  which  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
exhaust  steam  may  be  applied. 
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In  a  cotton  mill  where  only  white  cloth  is  produced,  there  is  very 
little  use  for  exliaust  or  back-pressure  steam,  except  for  slashing 
the  year  around,  and  heating  for  from  five  to  seven  months ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  compound  engine,  using  steam  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lbs.  pressure  or  over,  and  cylinders  so  proportioned  as  to 
allow  a  portion  of  the  steam  from  the  intermediate  receiver  to  be 
used  for  heating,  etc,,  is  the  best  type. 

In  woolen  mills,  and  cotton  mills  producing  colored  goods,  there 
are  large  demands  the  year  around  for  low-pressure  steam  for  dyeing 
and  drying  purposes ;  and  where  such  a  mill  is  driven  entirely  by 
steam,  there  will  in  winter  time  be  use  for  at  least  three-quarters 
of  all  the  exhaiisc  steam  in  the  various  processes. 

If  one-half  of  the  mill  is  driven  by  water  power,  the  engine  to 
drive  the  remainder  should  be  a  simple  engine,  running  always 
against  a  back  pressure,  in  which  case  the  power  will  be  obtained 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

We  will  consider  only  these  two  extreme  cases,  and  in  both  we 
will  consider  1,000  K  H,P. 

A  well-designed  compound  engine  should,  when  using  high 
steam,  say  of  150  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  deliver  to  the  shafting  93 
per  cent,  of  the  H.P. ;  therefore,  to  deliver  1,000  N.  H.P.  the  engine 

should  indicate    '        =1075;  but,  to   be  liberal,  we  will   make 

the  calculation  for  1,100  H.P.  The  engine  is  to  run  ten  hours  a  day 
on  speed,  and,  allowing  for  stopping  and  starting,  this  will  amount  to 
ten  and  one-quarter  hours  per  day  for  three  hundred  and  nine  days 
a  year.  An  engine  of  this  type  should  be  run  on  one  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  of  coal  per  H.P.,  including  all  coal  used  for  starting 
and  banking,  and  we  will  take  the  average  cost  of  such  coal  at 
$4r.50  per  long  ton.  This  brings  the  cost  per  H.P.  per  annum  for 
coal  to  $12.25,  allowing  no  credit  for  exhaust  steam  used  in  heating, 
etc. 

If  the  average  use  of  steam  from  the  receiver  throughout  the  year 
is  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  the  engine  should  be  charged  with  about 
one-tenth  of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  fuel  to  this  one-fourth ;  in 
other  words,  we  must  credit  the  engine  with  nine-tenths  of  one- 
fourth  of  cost  of  coal,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  coal  to  $9.49. 

Engineer  at  $3.00,  oiler  at  $1.50,  two  firemen  at  $1.50  each,  and 
one  coal-passer  at  $1.20,  will  make  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $2,688.30, 
or  $2.44  per  H.P.  per  annum.  Engine-room  supplies,  $250  per 
annum,  or  $.28  per  II. P.  per  annum. 
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Summing  up,  we  have : 

Net  coal  chargeable  to  engine $9.49  per  H.P. 

Attendance 2.44      *• 

SuppUes 23      '* 

Total  running  expenses $12.16       " 

COST    OF    PLANT. 

Engine,  including  piping  and  foundation $27.00  per  H.P. 

Engine-house. 5.00        *' 

Boilers  ready  for  use 10.00 

Feed-pumps,  injectors,  etc 1 .50        ** 

Boiler-house,  chimney,  and  flues 6.00        " 

Coal-shed,  tracks,  etc 3.00 

Total ' . . .  to2  50 

AS    IN    THE    WATKU    PLANT. 

Sinking  fund  at  5^ $2.62 

Repairs  2i?? 1.31 

General  expenses,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  Q% 8.15 

Total $7 .  08 

COST    PER    H.P.    PER   ANNUM. 

Running  expenses $12.16 

Charges  on  plant 7.08 


Total $19.24 

The  cost  per  net  horse  power  per  annum  will  be  eleven-tenths 
of  this,  or  $21.16,  which  may  justly  be  reduced  by  the  proportion  of 
fire-room  expenses  and  boiler  charges  equivalent  to  the  portion  of 
the  steam  used  for  heating  and  slashing. 

The  other  case  which  we  will  consider  is  where  all  the  exhaust 
steam  is  used  at  a  pressure  of  about  ten  pounds  above  the  atmos- 
phere, for  other  than  power  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  engine  becomes  the  simple  non-condensing  engine  correspond- 
ing to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine;  or  for 
very  large  powers  the  compound  engine  may  be  used,  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  then  being  under  much  the  same  conditions  as 
the  intermediate  of  a  triple-expansion. 

In  such  an  engine,  single  cylinder,  the  cost  of  coal  per  H.P.  is 
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three  pounds  per  liour,  charging  all  the  coal  to  the  engine  ;  but  this 
can  be  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  but  we  will  take  the  larger 
amount. 

If  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  plant  is  80  per  cent.,  and  the  engine 
works  between  the  limits  of  150  lbs.  per  gauge  initial  pressure,  and 
10  pounds  per  gauge  back  pressure,  it  will  convert  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  heat  required  from  the  fuel  by  the  steam  into  useful 
work,  or  .3  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  H.P.,  which  may  be  increased  to 
•5  by  the  condensation  in  cylinder. 

The  boiler  plant  for  such  an  engine  will  cost  more  than  for  the 
first  engine  considered,  as  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  water  to  be 
evaporated  ;  but  this  is  fully  offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  engine, 
especially  if  the  single-cylinder  type  is  chosen.  The  running 
expenses  and  charges  on  plant  will  be  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case;  but  a  much  larger  deduction  from  fire-room  expenses 
and  boiler  charges  can  justly  be  made  from  the  cost  of  power. 

Our  cost  of  fuel  chargeable  to  power  is  reduced  in  this  case  to 
$3.50  per  H.P.  per  annum,  and,  other  charges  remaining  the  same, 
brings  the  total  cost  per  H.P.  per  annum  down  to  $13.25,  and  per 
net  H.P.  to  $14.58. 

At  the  Amoskeag  Mills  there  is  a  pair  of  Corliss  engines  fitted 
to  run  this  way  with  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
gauge  running  against  10  pounds  back  pressure,  and  these  engines 
can  be  started  at  any  time  and  run  at  1,200  H.P.  without  its  being 
felt  in  the  boiler-house,  by  merely  turning  the  steam  for  the  dye- 
houses  through  the  engine.  • 

The  cost  in  coal  is  so  small  that  it  falls  within  the  daily  variation 
from  other  causes,  as  frequently  the  consumption  will  decrease 
instead  of  increase  when  these  engines  are  started. 

To  sura  up,  we  have  the  cost  per  net  horse-power  per  annum : 

Water  pow«r  under  original  leases $22.62 

Surplus  water  at  $5  per  M.P.  per  diem 27.63 

"  "      at$2per  M.P.  per  diem 16.20 

Compound  engine,  one-quarter  exhaust,  used  for  heater,  etc.,    12.16 
Single-cylinder,  all  exhaust  used 14.58 

As  the  governing  conditions  vary  in  different  localities,  these 
computations  must  be  changed  accordingly ;  but  when  the  in- 
creased facility  of  the  steam-engine  for  close  regulation  of  speed 
is  weighed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liability  of  water  powers  to 
flood,  drought,  and  ice,  I  think  most  will  decide  in  favor  of  the 
steam  power. 
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I 
DISCUSSION, 


Prof.  e7.  E,  Denton. — When  we  have  a  chance  to  get  right  at  the 
fountain  head  of  the  facts,  as  is  evidently  the  case  here,  I  am  al- 
ways provided  with  a  few  questions.  At  the  debate  last  year  on 
water-power  I  made  a  remark  which,  not  having  had  time  to  put 
into  the  discussion,  I  will  repeat.  It  was,  that  there  has  not  been 
anything  more  variable  in  its  estimates  for  many  years  back  than 
the  relative  c  of  water  and  steam.  You  could  find  almost  any 
sort  of  a  showing  by  taking  different  statements.  My  remark  was, 
that  in  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  in  summing  up  on 
water  versv^  steam,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  water-power  in 
New  England  was  placed  at  a  very  small  fraction,  something  like 
one-fifteenth  or  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  steam.  A  few  months 
after  that  report  was  published,  a  hydraulic  engineer  from  Phila- 
delphia stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  Vienna  report  were  taken  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Water  Works  statistics  and  represented  simply  the  cost  of 
waste  oil  in  running  their  plant ;  there  was' nothing  for  repairs,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  the  real  cost  of  the  water-power.  I  believe 
now  that  we  have  the  exact  facts  here  for  this  Merrimack  system, 
with  one  exception,  which  is  the  figure  for  the  possible  deteriora- 
tion of  these  great  dams.  And  that  is  one  question  I  wish  to 
asL  Is  the  deterioration  of  the  dams  considered  in  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Manning?  The  cost  is  stated  here  of  general 
expenses,  insurance,  taxes,  interest  and  sinking  fund.  Does  that 
sinking  fund  cover  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  these  great  dams 
— which,  as  I  understand  it,  were  built  in  some  cases  at  a  large 
price  to  the  parties  owning  them,  and  then  passed  into  second 
hands  at  a  cheaper  prices— and  the  water  rental  put  on  the  basis 
of  the  repurchase?  I  believe  that  is  the  case  at  Holyoke.  L 
would  like  to  ask  also  whether  the  allowance  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  for  compound  engines  is  from  actual  measure- 
ments over  a  considerable  period  of  time  ?  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
a  more  proper  allowance  there  would  be  about  two  pounds.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  statements  that  these  compound  engines> 
in  that  district  use  generally  16^  pounds  of  water  to  a  horse- 
power. It  would  require  an  evaporation,  averaging  banking  fires 
and  all,  of  about  nine  pounds  to  bring  it  to  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters.  I  am  skeptical  about  any  boiler  being  able  to  evaporate- 
much  over  eight  pounds  on  an  average,  day  in  and  day  out,  include 
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iliK  as  aadwrii  kijvfc.  bm  an.jiix  ir  snci:  ik  ixm  i^ja  Mx.  Htmr-^nc: 
iriD  be  ave  to  rec^  i:*  ii. 

taking  liie  ea»  mii^sv  tbe  sKOHevixiiiflBsiiii:  «B^;iiie  is 

tkst  CBgme  SeroseS  V*  irctt  js^  chjt  a  9KaI  pcdaoL.  jvV  ns  a^  - 
per  oeoit.  cf  ttaZ  fteajE  Jcrnfie  ir  iibe  cx^boosci.  az»d  ibe  10  per 
ce&L  diSevBKkoe  caooiai  be  niKaoei.  as  I  lOiScsstuic  it.  If  tiuft  i^ 
tbe  caaeu  'mi.j  is  cme-iiiri  like  C3c<  of  nbe  st^iftm  put  in  acainss 
tlkat  cnpmr ?  Hov  is  tLai  one-iiLird  arrhi^i  ax  ?  Is  it  »erehr  a 
gaeBE  ?    Or  is  it  reallj  a  prrcier  aLcvaiioe  ior  tLaz  caae  ^^ 

Jfr,  5'-  ^  Jfeir-fcrncf^ — ITriie  I  am  free  to  say  iLa2  Mr.  Maa- 
Biiig''s  paper  ^iras  a  sarpaiat  v^  sk.  as  one  of  xboae  vbo  thoiKf^ 
thai  irrter-power  vas  ibe  cLeapoBL  a&d  wiik:,  of  oomzae*  I  o.> 
not  qaestkiD  anj  cf  tboae  orirhHaciB  for  a  XKnDenl.  espocialhr  ia 
t  vbefe  tbeie  is  a  lazse  ^emasud  Icr  lai-pe  amnwuts  iif  lov- 
I  vonid  iike  to  snppienkent  ibe  discnflEkn  br 
Baring  tiiat  I  Irrc^d  far  Kane  ioiir  jneors  in  Scerihem  Meo«x  ^(iiere 
tiie  whole  tabk^4and  regioiL  perhaps  twu  tijoosiuid  miies  in  leatgtlu 
abooftds  in  wa«er-power&.  and  ^ibcre  fuel  is  idiDo«4  Tif>ctluldto3y  in 
ooeL  Aitboogb  tbez>e  are  timber-lau  d&.  transportation  is  excessiT«u 
and  wood  at  the  iMxAyry  ccbxb  at  ibe  most  faxcrabie  place  I  know 
of  $3^X  I  know  of  ptiaoes  where  wcK>d  seli*  for  f  15  and  f  18  per 
eord,  and  coal  and  coke  <m  the  Hue  of  the  Mejdc&n  C-ejitral  Jlcmd 
ih  f  18  or  130  per  ton.  For  pure  powo-  inxrpoaeg^  waiter-power  is 
often  a  great  deal  the  eheapesL 

/Vo^-  iJeidcniu — I  would  Hte  to  add  one  word.  I  know  of  a 
at  home  right  here,  within  fifty  nJles  of  Xew  Toil-  Those 
that  the  gentleman  q>e&ks  of  I  know  are  xerr  pi>exaieut» 
But  we  cannot  get  anx  exact  c&ta  about  tLem.  The  cas^te  of 
water-power  which  I  hkxe  in  mind  is  a  75  H.  P.  plant  at  tbe 
Forest  of  Dean  Mine  Dock  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Hndaon  River, 
Power  is  desired  to  operate  a  Cornish  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mina  about  300  feet  detep.  The  ponderous  nature  of  the  pump- 
rods,  idiich  mn  horizontaUx  above  ground  for  about  a  hundred 
feet,  fimit  the  q>eed  to  six  revolutions  j>er  minute.  Power  is  al^io 
reqnired  to  operate  an  air-eompressor. 

Water  is  taken  from  a  small  lake,  giviiig  a  fair  surj-Jus  all  the 
year  ronxid,  and  drives  an  oversLot  wheel  forty  feet  in  diamet-ex  at 
the  rate  cS  abont  eleven  revoluti^jus  per  minute.     Spur  gears  of 
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2  to  1  ratio  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the  pump-rod  and  air- 
compressor.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  steam-CDgine  and  boiler  fitted  to  the  work.  Coal  would  have 
to  be  drawn  to  the  mine  up  the  Palisades,  and  over  such  a  dis- 
tance that  its  cost  would  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  water.  This 
case  is  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  a  turbine- wheel  could 
not  be  economically  applied,  as  it  would  have  to  run  so  fast  that 
to  gear  down  to  the  six  revolutions  required  for  the  pump  would 
involve  an  impracticable  application  of  gearing. 

Mr,  Manning.* — The  allowance  of  IJ  pounds  for  running  the 
compound  engine,  including  the  banking  of  fires,  is  taken  from  the 
engines  of  the  Nurse  Mills,  which  were  tested  very  carefully  by 
reliable  parties,  and  the  cost  came  inside  of  that.  That  was  with 
new  boilers  and  everything  in  good  working  order.  The  pressure 
of  steam,  as  I  recollect  it  now,  was  120  pounds.  That  has  been 
exceeded.  Better  results  than  that  even  have  been  obtained.  The 
next  point  as  to  evaporation  of  the  boiler  requiring  nine  pounds 
and  over,  that  is  not  a  diflScult  feat  by  any  means.  A  properly 
designed  boiler  will  evaporate  over  ten  pounds  of  water  from  feed 
of  100  to  120  degrees  to  steam  of  100  pounds.  If  the  gentleman 
is  dubious  on  the  subject,  if  he  will  come  up  and  see  me  some 
day,  I  will  show  him  how  it  is  done.  The  figures  were  based 
largely  on  my  experience  at  the  Amoskeag  Mills.  The  difficulties 
of  obtaining  exact  cost,  except  from  the  known  evaporation  of  the 
boiler  by  boUer  test,  and  the  weight  of  water  accounted  for  in  the 
engine,  comes  in  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  steam  plant  is  run 
practically  by  one  pipe.  There  are  several  large  pairs  of  engines, 
two  large  presses,  and  one  large  compound  and  other  small 
engines,  all  receiving  steam  from  the  same  pipe  and  always  in 
operation  at  the  same  time,  besides  very  many  other  uses,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  test  there  from  the  measurement  of 
the  water  evaporated,  the  coal  to  do  it,  and  the  performance  of 
any  one  engine.  The  figures  given,  I  think,  can  be  pretty  readily 
substantiated  from  the  fact. 

Prof,  Denton. — The  allowance  of  $3.50,  on  page  505,  Mr.  Man- 
ning, is  that  from  a  measurement  or  a  guess? 

Mi\  Manning. — No,  sir,  that  is  not  a  guess.  That  is  the  credit 
given  from  the  actual  work  done  by  the  steam. 

*  Author's  closure  under  the  rules. 
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THE  OLD   LOCOMOTIVE  - SAMPSOSr 


At  the  AlNion  ooA]-n;:i}e5  :rj  Pirtoa  0.»Kiity,  Xot*  Scc*tii,  maj 
be  found  a  mrJoias  cx>Laerio:i  of  o^d  nuw-LiDeij,  m costly  \\  ing  ru^tr 
and  disused,  wLicL,  to  iLe  ensrineer  of  tv^-ditT,  recauis  tiie  times  of 
TTatt  and  Stephensoiu  aii-i  ibe  ear>  days  of  tbe  siearo-ensiDe. 
While  making  a  reeent  vi5.it  to  tliis  place,  tbe  writer  was  sbowu 
many  meciiaiiical  enrictsitieE,  C'»tal»]y  t'hree  o-d  ]c*oon30tives,  bniit 
by  Timothy  Hackwortb  in  tbe  febcf*  of  tbe  Stockton  and  Darlington 
BaOwmy.  in  England,  in  tbe  year  1838:  also  a  cic»ndenang  beam 
engine,  built  abc*nt  182S,  with  ponderc^us  flywheel  and  square  drix- 
ing  shaft.  A  blowing  cyliuder,  used  to  supply  air  to  a  foundry 
cupola  of  ancient  construction,  still  in  use,  is  c<»nnected  with  one 
end  of  the  beazn^  the  crank  sliaft  being  connected  with  the  other 
end  and  the  steam  cylinder  nearer  tbe  center  of  tbe  beam.  Steam 
for  this  engine  was  furnished  by  an  old-fasbioned  egg-sh^iped 
boila*.  The  working  pressure  did  not  exceed  fire  pc»unds  al>ore 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  was  sup}):ied  by  grarity  from  a  tank 
placed  a  few  feet  al>ove  it.  Leaks  were  repaired  by  simply  fitting 
a  plate  over  the  leak,  in  tbe  inside,  well  packed  with  potatoes  or 
borse  dung,  the  tctt  moderate  pressure  rendering  rivets  or  bc»lts 
anneeesBary.  One  of  tbe  locomotives  referred  to,  tbe  ^  Sam}>son,'*^ 
was  in  use  as  late  as  the  year  1^^2,  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and,  as  it  ia  a  good  example  of  tbe  lirst  English  locomo- 
tives, a  brirf  description  may  not  be  uninterestiDg.  As  previously 
fixated,  it  was  built  at  tbe  repair  sb<'»ps  of  tbe  Stockton  and  Dariing- 
ton  Bailway,  at  New  She'aun,  Durham  Co.,  England,  and  was 
brought  out  with  two  siinilar  locomotives,  in  1S39,  to  run  on  a 
railway,  built  for  the  A'bi<»ij  luines  to  convey  coal  from  its  pits  at 
Stellarton,  to  Pictou  Ilarbor,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration  <  Fig.  114 1.  tbe  *•  Sainp&c»iJ  "  has  three  pairs  of 
driving  wheels,  coupled  in  tbe  usual  manner,  and  not  differing 
very  much  in  appearance  from  tbe  driving  wbeels  of  the  modem 
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*'  mogul "  locomotives.    These  wheels  consist  of  a  cast-iron  center 
and  an  outer  rim,  also  of  cast  iron,  twelve  wooden  plugs  being 


driven  between  the  center  and  rim  to  hold  the  rim  in  place.  The 
tires  are  ot  iron  or  steel,  shrunk  on  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
axles,  which  are  five  and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  run  in 
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ordinary  journal  boxes,  bolted  to  brackets  made  of  boiler  plate, 
which  are  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the*  boiler  (Fig.  111).  The  boiler 
is  a  plain  cylindrical  shell,  fifty -four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
thirteen  feet  lon^,  containing  a  single  return  flue,  twenty  inches  in 
diameter ;  one  end  being  fitted  wilh  grates  was  used  as  a  furnace. 
The  products  of  combustion  following  the  flue  to  the  front  end  of 
the  boiler,  were  then  returned  direct  to  the  smoke-stack,  which  is 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  locomotive  (Fig.  112).  The  cylinders  and 
driving  gear  are  at  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  driver's 
place  was  at  the  front,  so  that  he  could  keep  a  good  lookout  ahead. 
The  fireman  was  stationed  at  the  rear. 

The  cylinders  (15|"  dia.  x  18"  stroke)  are  vertical,  resting  on 
cast-iron  box-like  frames,  forming  part  of  a  bonnet  or  hood  which 
partially  encloses  the  valve  gear,  pumps,  throttle  and  revereing 
levers  and  other  working  parts.     The  cross  heads,  instead  of  being 
guided  by  slides  in  the  ordinary   way,  have   an   arrangement  of 
levers  and  sliding  block  (Fig.  113).     That  this  device  caused  very 
little  friction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  original  pins  and  brass 
bushes  in  the  levers  and  sliding  block  are  still  in  place,  and  show 
very  little  wear,  after  forty  years  of  almost  constant  use.     The 
valve  gear  consists  of  four  eccentrics,  attached  to  the  axle  to  which 
the  cylinders  are  connected  ;  the  eccentric  rods  extending  up  into 
the  hood  on  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  have  forked  ends  which  • 
engage  the  pins  of  a  rock  arm,  which  is  connected  with  the  slide 
valves ;  these  eccentric  rods  are  controlled  by  the  reversing  lever, 
respectively  engaging   or  disengaging  them  for  the  forward    or 
backward  motion  (Fig.  112).     The  feed  pumps,  two  in  number,  are 
connected  with  the  eccentric  rods,  and  were  thus  brought  within 
the  hood  in  full  view  of  the  driver ;  in  fact,  this  arrangement  of 
<;ylinder8  and  valve  motion  gave  the  driver  a  convenient  oversight 
of  all  the  working  parts  of  the  engine  while  in  motion,  and  with- 
out leaving  his  place ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
outside  to  ascertain  the  height  of  water  or  pressure  of  steam,  the 
water  gauges  and  steam  gauge  being  located  on  the  side  of  the 
boiler.     The  steam  gauge  consists  of  a  spring  scale  attached  to  the 
lever  of  the  safety-valve.     The  pressure  of  steam  did  not  exceed 
forty  pounds,  the  spring  scale   being   graduated  to  fifty.     The 
exhaust  steam  after  leaving  the  cylinders  was  conveyed  within  the 
shell  of  the  boiler  (Fig.  112)  to  the  smoke-stack.    The  reason  for 
thus  reheating  the  exhaust  steam  is  difiicult  to  understand.  Probably 
the  idea  was  that  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  could  be  utilized  within 
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the  boiler,  the  designer  overlooking  or  not  clearly  understanding 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  live  steam  within  the  boiler. 

That  the  engineers  of  that  date  (1838)  had,  to  some  extent, 
grasped  the  requirements  of  locomotive  construction,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  many  devices  made  use  of  in  this  early  representa- 
tive of  the  "species  locomotive"  which  are  still  in  use;  such  as 
the  three  pairs  of  coupled  driving  wheels,  placed  as  near  together 
as  possible,  the  center  pair  being  without  flange,  the  forced  draught 
obtained  by  means  of  the  exhaust  in  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  cylin- 
ders connected  outside  the  frame. 

One  of  these  locomotives  was  driven  by  George  Davidson,  who 
worked  on  them  while  being  built  in  England,  and  came  out  to 
Nova  Scotia  with  them  in  1839  ;  he  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
if  not  the  oldest  locomotive  driver  in  America.  He  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and  tells  many  reminiscences  of  his  forty  years  on  the 
rail.  Donald  Thompson,  a  "canny  Scot,"  and  another  faithful 
veteran,  scorns  the  modern  locomotive  with  its  complicated  gauges, 
air-brakes,  etc.,  and  delights  to  recount  a  feat  of  hauling  a  train  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  tons  of  coal  out  of  a  crooked 
siding  on  a  wet  day,  which  one  of  the  Intercolonial  R.  R.  engines 
failed  to  move.  In  reply  to  the  writer's  inquiry  as  to  the  effect 
of  winter  weather  on  the  unprotected,  cabless  "  Sampson,"  the 
veteran  replied  :  "  Au'  the  rain  an'  wind  an'  snaw  for  forty  year 
never  made  auld  Donald  Tampson  shiever  yet."  Further  interro- 
gation as  to  the  care  of  his  engine  elicited  the  following :  "  'Deed 
an'  I  was  far  more  carefu'  o'  her  than  of  the  gude  wife." 

The  sand-box  of  the  "  Sampson  "  consisted  of  two  buckets  of 
sand,  one  at  each  end  of  the  locomotive,  the  sand  being  thrown  by 
hand  on  the  rails.  This  duty  was  attended  to  by  the  driver  when 
moving  ahead,  and  by  the  fireman  when  moving  backward. 
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CCCXXXIV. 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMPARA  IIVE  LOSS  BY  FRICTION 
IN  A  TRANSMITTING  DYNAMOMETER  UNDER  DIF- 
FERENT LOADS  AND  SPEEDS. 

BT  8AXUKL  WSBBKB,   CHARIJE8TOWN,  N.  H. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  writer  of  this  paper  spoke,  at  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  of 
the  Society  in  1887,  of  sundry  records  in  his  possession,  of  a  series 
of  experiments  made  in  1871,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
proportion  of  power  absorbed  by  a  balance  dynamometer,  in  trans- 
mitting through  it  different  loads  at  different  velocities.  Greatly 
to  his  surprise  then,  the  friction  was  found  to  remain  constant 
under  a  very  considerable  increase  of  load  and  to  vary  slightly  with 
the    velocity,  and   as  the   experiments   described  then  and  since 

by  Pi*ofessor  Thureton  have  fully  con- 
firmed the  results  which  I  then  arrived 
at,  I  have  looked  up  my  old  notes  and 
tabulated  a  portion  of  them  in  such  form 
as  to  show  not  only  the  constancy  of  the 
friction  in  the  dynamometer,  but  also 
the  consequent  decrease  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction,  thereby  confirming 
the  results  reported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  H. 
Woodbury,  at  the  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber,* 1884. 

The  dynamometer  used  in  these  ex- 
periments was  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  but 
somewhat  different  in  form  of  construc- 
tion, the  receiving  and  delivering  pulleys  standing  horizontally  to 
each  other,  instead  of  vertically.  The  belt  from  the  shaft  was  car- 
ried to  the  lower  pair  of  pulleys,  so  as  to  operate  directlj'  on  the 
steelj'ard,  and  a  bronze  friction  pulley,  12"  diameter  and  4''  face, 
was  substituted  for  the  pair  of  pulleys  on  the  other  shaft.     To  this 

♦  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  136,  No.  CLXIII. 


Fig.  115. 
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friction  pulley  was  fitted  a  Prony  brake,  having  a  lever  of  the  same 
length  as  the  steelyard  shown,  or  the  radius  of  a  10  ft.  circle  or 
19.0985  inches,  as  accurately  as  it  was  possible  to  measure  it.  The 
brake  was  made  of  ash,  and  lined  with  blocks  of  cork,  leaving 
spac^es  between  them,  which  were  filled  with  flannel  soaked  in  oil, 
and  a  small  stream  of  water,  to  cool  the  pulley,  was  supplied  by  a 
funnel  on  the  top  of  the  brake.  A  dash-pot  similar  to  the  one 
dhown  on  the  steelyard  was  also  attached  to  the  brake  to  steady  the 
motion.  The  first  125  experiments  were  rejected,  as  there  was  a 
continual  change,  although  agreeing  generally  with  the  later  tests. 
After  that  time,  the  brake  seemed  to  have  worn  to  a  smooth  fit  on 
the  pulley,  and  the  operator  who  managed  it  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  clamp-screws,  so  that  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
brake  perfectly  level.  The  numbers  do  not  read  in  exactly  con- 
secutive order,  as  the  driving  pulleys  were  changed  many  times, 
and  as  these  changes  were  usually  made  at  noon  or  at  night,  when 
the  shafting  was  stopped,  the  experiments  recorded  reached  over 
several  days,  during  which  the  weather  and  temperature  were  vari- 
able, which  will  account  for  some  of  the  variations  in  friction 
shown. 

The  speed  was  also  variable,  the  trial  having  been  made  at  the 
end  of  several  lines  of  shafting,  connected  by  various  belts,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  distant  from  the  source  of  power. 

Still  with  these  variations,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
results,  which  show  that  when  the  dynamometer  was  once  in  mo- 
tion, a  largely  increased  power  might  be  transmitted  through  it 
without  increase  in  the  internal  friction  of  the  machine,  which  cor- 
roborates Prof  essor  Thurston's  experiments  with  the  steam  engine, 
and  consequently,  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  diminished  with 
the  load,  which  confirms  those  of  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

As  I  believe  that  all  ascertained  facts  should  have  a  permanent 
record,  I  am  desirous  that  these  data  should  be  included  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society,  and  also  because  they  answer  the  questions 
which  have  been  asked  me  by  members,  as  to  how  any  reliable 
measure  of  different  powers  could  be  obtained  by  a  transmitting 
dynamometer ;  such  members  having  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  friction  in  the  dynamometer  would  vary  with  the  load 
transmitted.  These  trials  showed  me  that  it  did  not,  and  during  a 
long  period,  comprising  a  number  of  years  and  covering  many 
thousand  weighings,  I  have  simply  taken  the  power  absorbed  by  the 
dynamometer,  when  running  wjthout  a  load,  and  deducted  it  from 
84 
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the  total  weighing  of  the  machine  tested.  I  have  found,  as 
these  tables  show,  a  slight  increase  in  the  friction,  with  increase  of 
velocity,  but  in  no  ascertainable  proportion  to  such  increasa 

It  will  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  cut  of  the  dynamometer, 
that  these  tests  showed  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  it,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  disappeared  at  the  first  bearing  and  pair  of 
bevels,  and  as  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument  the  power 
would  be  applied  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  with  the  driving  belt 
acting  on  the  upper  shaft  and  pulleys,  the  weighing  of  the  dyna- 
mometer without  a  load  would  register  very  closely  the  amount  of 
power  consumed  in  it,  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
by  a  summary  of  such  weighings,  in  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills, 
with  those  derived  from  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  steam 
engines,  as  well  as  with  the  calculated  results  from  different  well 
known  and  thoroughly  verified  turbines,  have  shown  such  a  close 
agreement,  and  so  small  a  percentage  of  difference,  as  to  satisfy 
me  that  such  a  dynamometer  is  a  perfectly  efticient  and  reliable 
instrument. 

My  experience  with  spring  dynamometers  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory, but  I  believe  that  the  one  used  in  these  experiments  can  be 
depended  upon,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  "Emerson  power 
scale,"  the  difference  between  them  being  that  this  instrument 
includes  in  its  weighing  the  power  required  for  the  belt  to  the 
machine,  while  the  Emerson  power  scale  only  weighs  the  power  of 
the  machine  itself,  minus  the  driving  belt,  and  therefore  falls  short 
in  the  summary,  when  applied  to  a  single  machine.  If  inserted  in 
a  line  of  shafting,  I  believe  it  will  register  the  power  transmitted 
by  that  shaft  accurately. 
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FRICTIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TRANSMITIING  DYNAMOMETER. 
APRIL  AND  MAY,  1871. 
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195.04 

.1526 

184 

8" 

200 

6 

6.9 

200 

230 

.1305 

185 

8" 

200 

7 

7.9 

233.55 

263.33 

.1140 

136 

8" 

200 

8 

8.9 

266.66 

296.66 

.1012 

187 

8" 

200 

9 

9.9 

300 

880 

.0919 

188 

8" 

200 

10 

10.9 

833.33 

363.83 

.0826 

130 

8" 

197 

10 

10.8 

327.87 

354.09 

.0741 

Day  after  al>ove. 

140 

8" 

197 

11 

11.8 

860.65 

886.83 

.0678 

Day  after  above. 

141 

8" 

197 

12 

12.8 

398.44 

419.67 

.0626 

Day  after  above. 

142 

8" 

197 

18 

13.8 

426  28 

452.46 

.0580 

D»y  after  above. 

143 

8" 

197 

14 

14.8 

459.01 

485.23 

.0541 

Day  after  al>ove. 

144 

8" 

200 

16 

15.8 

500 

526.66 

.0507  Day  after  above. 

145 

8" 

198 

16 

16.8 

528.92 

555.87 

.0476  Day  after  above. 

146 

8" 

197 

17 

17.8 

557.87 

583.6 

.0450 

Day  after  above. 

147 

8" 

197 

18 

18.8 

590.19 

618.39 

.0425 

Day  after  above. 

148 

8" 

198 

19 

19.8 

628.10 

654.54 

.0404 

Day  after  above. 

149 

8" 

197 

20 

20.8 

655.78 

681.97 

.0383 

Day  after  above. 

202 

8" 

198 

3 

8.6 

99.17 

119 

.1446 

)  Seveial  days  later, 
J.  room  and  weather 

203 

8" 

198 

5 

5.6 

165.29 

185.12 

.1071 

204 

8" 

197 

10 

10.6 

827.87 

847.64 

.0566 

)  warmer. 

199 

12" 

286 

8 

8.64 

142.86 

173.83 

.1758 

200 

12' 

282. 

5 

5.64 

285.21 

265.41 

.1100 

201 

12" 

278 

10 

10.64 

459.77 

489.19 

.0597 

196 

16" 

390 

8 

8.70 

194.8 

240.26 

.1892 

197 

16" 

887 

5 

5.70 

822.58 

367.74 

.12^ 

198 

16" 

385 

10 

10.70 

641.02 

685.9 

.0654 

171 

18" 

428 

8 

3.92 

214.28 

280 

.2847 

172 

18" 

428 

5 

5.92 

857.14 

422.85 

.1554 

173 

18" 

428 

7 

7.92 

500 

565.71 

.1162 

•  Cool  and  damp. 

174 

18" 

417 

10 

10.92 

694.64 

758.83 

.0842 

176 

18" 

417 

12 

12.92 

838.33 

897.22 

.0690 

176 

18" 

400 

20 

20.92 

1883.83 

1394.66 

.0440 

^ 

192 

20" 

488 

8 

3.74 

248.9 

804.06 

.1979 

198 

20" 

480 

5 

5.74 

400 

459.20. 

.1289 

Warmer  day,  see 
■      Nob.  202-4. 

194 

20" 

440 

10 

10.74 

785.29 

789.70 

.0699 

177 

24" 

671 

3 

8.86 

285.71 

867.62 

.2228 

178 

24" 

671 

5 

5.86 

476.19 

558.09 

.1471 

179 

24- 

548 

10 

10.86 

925.92 

1005.05 

.0725 

IHO 

24" 

526 

20 

20.86 

1754.88 

1829.82 

.0412 

189 

24" 

548 

8 

8.81 

277.77 

352.77 

.2126  )  last     series    re- 

190 

24" 

577 

5 

5.81 

480.77 

558.65 

.1894  V      peated.  Warm- 

191 

24" 

566 

10 

10.81 

948.40 

1019.81 

.0749 

)      er  day. 
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1^ 

ynam'r. 

1 

4 

J 

O 

1 

3lS 

1 

MOTB8. 

55 

Pi 

0:^ 

^ 

^ 

357.14 

^ 

185 

30" 

714 

8 

3.9 

464.28 

.2284 

185 

30" 

700 

5 

5.9 

581.40 

686.05 

.1526 

187 

30' 

682' 

10 

10.9 

1136.36 

1238.63 

.0777 

188 

30" 

652 

15 

15.9 

1630.43 

1728.26 

.0566 

184 

30" 

620 

20 

21 

2061.86 

2164.95 

.0476 

153 

36" 

828 

5 

6.25 

689.66 

862.07 

.20 

154 

36" 

857 

6 

7.25 

857.14 

1035.71 

.1724 

155 

36' 

.  882 

10 

11.25 

1470.59 

1654.41 

.1111 

159 

36" 

800 

18 

19.25 

2400 

2566.66 

.0649 

158 

36" 

800 

19 

20.25 

2533.33 

2700 

.0617 

157 

36" 

800 

20 

21.25 

2666.66 

2833.38 

.0588 

205 

86" 

857 

8 

4.06 

428.57 

680 

.2611 

)  Lfust  trials  repeat- 

206 

36" 

889 

5 

6.06 

699.30 

847.55 

.1749 

[•  ed.    Wanner  day. 

207 

86" 

822 

10 

11.06 

1369.88 

1515.07 

.0959 

)  Belt  tighteoed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Denton, — If  I  understand  this  paper,  it  seems  to  me 
inaccurate  to  claim  that  it  records  any  measurement  of  a  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  which  confirms  the  experiments  on  the  friction 
of  engines  discussed  at  previous  meetings.  Mr.  Webber  has  a 
table  of  coefficients  in  his  paper  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  power 
lost  in  friction  to  the  power  transmitted.  But  he  includes  the 
friction  of  the  efttire  apparatus,  embracing  four  bevel  gears, 
two  driving-pulleys,  two  spur-geal«,  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
details.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  ratio  is  the  coefficient  of 
friction  on  any  one  bearing,  and  it  therefore  does  not  confirm  Mr. 
Woodbury's  experiments  in  my  opinion  at  all.  I  want  very  care- 
fully to  assert  to-day  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  particle  of 
proof  in  any  investigation  of  friction  ever  made,  that  Morin's 
laws  do  not  hold  for  ordinary  practical  oil-cups  or  restricted  rates 
of  feed.  I  have  reviewed  this  point  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Transactions  in  connection  with  Prof  Thurston's  paper. 

Prof.  Wood. — T  want  to  ask  Prof.  Denton  one  question.  You 
speak  in  your  remarks  about  the  fiiction.  Did  you  mean  the 
friction  or  the  coefficient  ? 
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Prof.  DenJUm. — ^I  mean  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  prac* 
ticaDy  constant 

Fn/.  WoodL — ^When  you  spoke  of  the  shaft  and  the  bearings, 
Ton  meant  the  coefficient? 

PfY/.  Dcnion, — Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  CI  J,  fl.  Woodbnry, — ^I  find  some  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  paper  to  former  experiments  of  mine.  I  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  read  several  years  ago  two  papers 
before  the  Society,  in  which  I  expressly  stated  that  the  Tariation 
of  the  coefficient  at  different  pressores  was  limited  as  a  practical 
matter  only  to  the  smaller  pressures  which  exist,  especially  in 
spinning  machinery,  where  the  pressure  is  so  light  and  the  film 
<rf  oil  so  thick  that  the  Tisoosiiy  of  the  oil  is  an  important  part  of 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  materiaL 

Prftf.  DeftUnL — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  in  view  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  remarks,  that  in  my  discussion  in  bringiog  up  this 
p(Hnt  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodbury  entirely,  that  his  experiments, 
just  as  he  says,  did  apply  to  these  particular  conditions,  and  all 
that  he  claimed  was  thoroughly  true;  but  that  it  does  not  fit 
Morin's  conclusions.  Morin  worked  at  practical  shafting  fed 
with  ml  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Jfr.  Samud  Webber* — I  am  not  aware  that  the  actual  and 
ascertained  &cts  of  the  paper,  carefully  noted  during  many  days 
with  the  assistance  of  a  skillf  al  practical  mechanic,  need  any  argu- 
ment on  my  part  to  sustain  them. 

*  Called  out  by  Prof.  Thurstcm^s  papers  on  the  internal  resistance 
of  engines,  they  corroborate  them  fully  in  showing  that  a  large 
increase  of  power  was  transmitted  through  the  dynamometer 
without  any  perceptible  increase  in  its  internal  friction,  and  that 
they  agree  thus  with  Mr.  Woodbury  in  showing  a  great  decrease 
in  what  I  have  called  the  coefficient  of  friction  due  to  the  load. 

In  a  paper  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  given  me  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  1883,  he  makes  the  coefficient  of  friction  under  a 
pressure  of  1  pound  per  square  inch  .1700,  under  a  pressure  of 
10  pounds  per  square  inch  .(»348,  under  a  pressure  of  20  pounds 
per  square  inch  .0257,  and  under  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per 
square  indi  .0201,  and  it  is  these  results  which  I  have  said  my 
notes  confirm. 

I  have  not  attacked  Morin  in  any  way,  but  may  say  that  hav- 

*  Author's  closare  nsder  the  Roles. 
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ing  met  him  personally  in  early  life,  and  knowing  something  of 
the  conditions  under  which  his  experiments  were  made,  I  con- 
sider myself  fully  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  those 
experiments,  and  whether  they  limit  the  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  laws  of  friction.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  that  the 
term  "coeflBcient  of  friction,"  as  I  use  it  in  the  paper,  is  exact  as 
to  the  friction  of  any  one  bearing  or  gear,  but  it  was  the  only  avail- 
able term  I  could  use  to  represent  the  proportion  of  the  total  of 
transmitted  power  absorbed  in  the  transmitting  instrument. 

Whatever  previous  theories  these  facts  may  conflict  with,  they 
OA-efads,  and  as  such  are  presented  for  record. 
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C.VTTTT. 

roEM<H  OB  lOrSLE-BEAT  PUMP   VALVES. 


Jjg  the  earlier  ^tDdie^  ci  iLc  writer  tbere  wicre  few  pnc^tCems 
wiiicli  pefjikxed  Lim  more  thin  !•:•  f i>d  a  smdef&rtonr  tbewy  for 
the  oonstmciiosi  of  a  d:*T:^^.e-bemx  pump  valve.  Tbe  texubcK*ks 
weie  olent  on  ihe  sa Inert,  aud  eiu;iD€»ering  jonmals  ooi^tained  only 
iDiistnitKins  m-'iL.i.uT  gnSBdect  data  for  any  analvtical  :nveBri*ration, 
Henoe  be  bad  to  poLer  wLat  fucts  oor^^  be  found,  and  attempt  to 
formulate  a  tLeofj. 

Valves  were  found  w:tL  fieats  nearly  an  inch  in  widtiu  sometimes 
flat  and  Bomedmes  bere'ied,  Tbe  nnliaiaDeed  area  was  rarely  deter- 
minaT»]e,  and  the  weigiit  was  never  given,  Tiie  po8si'r»ie  lift  wa^ 
frequently  noted,  but  wbetlier  the  valve  ever  reached  this  limit  waa 
not  recorded.  SometiiDes  valves  wo^e  ksown  to  rise  with  soch 
force  as  to  break  the  Etc»p  i*r<»rided,  axid  then  again  they  would  seat 
with  such  violence  as  to  endanger  tlie  safety  of  the  pump.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  intelligent  pract:oe  on  tl>e  sn'ttject,  and  the  pn:*!*- 
lem  was  evidently  c»ne  which  theorr  eould  not  solve,  and  tbe  oaly 
way  was  to  make  sometLing,  and  then  experiment  with  weight*^ 
springs,  asd  air  siiifted  or  pumj»ed  in,  until  somethin^r  passably 
good  was  arrived  at. 

The  principal  features  iijto  which  the  subject  appekred  to  divide 
itself  were: 

L  The  width  of  seats. 

2.  The  unbalanced  area. 

3.  Its  weight. 

4.  Its  lift. 

5.  Itt-  form  of  body, 

L  Tke  toidtk  qf  tte^zt  What  should  be  the  width  of  a  valve 
seat !  TbecHTtieally,  a  tuife  edge,  sc*  that  the  same  area  should  be 
pree^ited  to  tlie  water  pressure  before  as  after  it  is  lifted.  Prac- 
ticaUy,  only  sirfficien tly  wide  to  sustain  the  pressure  brought  to 
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bear  upon  it  without  injury  to  the  metal.  Brass  should  sustain  a^ 
pressure  of  at  least  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface  with  safety 
and  permanency.     This  is  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  its  crushing^ 

strength,  and  only  about 
two-thirds  the  pressure 
brought  upon  crank-pin 
journals.  The  comparison 
with  a  revolving  journal  is- 
not  perfect,  but  if  the  valve 
seats  gently,  as  it  should,. 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
would  not  seem  to  be  too- 
great.  Upon  this  basis  my 
valve  would  have  less  thaa 
one-quarter  the  width  of 
seat  of  any  known  previous 
practice.  I  knew  of  no- 
reason  why  the  seat  should 
be  flat,  for  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  lodge  dirt  or  sand 
than  a  beveled  one,  and 
the  latter  would  also  be 
more  conducive  to  an  easy 
flow  of  water. 

2.  The  unbalanced  area.  With  a  wide  seat  it  is  impossible  ta 
know  exactly  what  the  unbalanced  area  of  a  valve  really  is.  It  may 
be  that  of  either  extreme  between  the  inside  or  outside  diameters,, 
as  indicated  in  Figs.  116  and  117,  or  it  may  be  a  yet  worse  case  if 
the  bearing  should  be  perfect  over  its  entire  surface,  like  Fig.  118,. 
where  it  may  approximate  to  a  vacuum  between  tlie  faces. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  this  the  extreme  condition,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  118,  an  illustrative  case  will  attract  attention  as  the  possible 
explanation  for  the  violent  and  noisy  action  of  many  double-beat 
valves.  Assume  a  valve  whose  lower-seat  inside  diameter  is  12 
inches,  and  upper  outside  diameter  9  inches,  width  of  seats  one-half 
inch,  and  a  water  pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  square  inch.    We  now  find 

The  area  of  13  inches  = 132.73  sq.  in. 

The  area  of    9  inches  = 63.62  sq.  in. 

Unbalanced  area  by  outside  diameters 69.11  sq.  in. 

Area  of  12  inches  = 113.10  sq.  in. 
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Area  of  10  inches  = 78.54  sq.  in. 

Unbalanced  area  by  inside  diameters 34.56  sq.  in. 

Seat  area  100  per  cent,  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 
and  about  80  x  69.11  ^  34.55  =  160  lbs.  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Extreme  pressure  re- 
quired to  open  the  valve, 
exclusive  of  its  weight, 
is  (80  -f  15)  X  69.11  -r- 
34.56  =  190  pounds  per 
square  inch,  inore  than 
double  the  static  or  nor- 
mal pressure.  If  we  as- 
sume but  a  slight  air 
pocket  inside  of  the  valve, 
in  which  the  air  will  be 
compressed  to  this  great 
pressure,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  at  the  instant  of 
opening,  the  valve  will 
be  projected  upward  with 
great  force  ?    Even  if  we 

donotasstimea  vacuum  to  *%•  ^^'^' 

exist  between  the  faces,  it 
is  still  certain  that  some- 
thing less  than  the  normal  pressure  must  be  between  the  faces,  or 
the  valve  would  be  in  a  leaky  condition;  and  hence  there  must 
inevitably  be  required  a  greater  pressure  per  square  inch  to  start 
the  valve  than  exists  outside  of  it,  and  this  condition  is  one  which 
accounts  for  the  shocks  and  noise  of  these  valves. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  valve.  I  thought  it  was  the  weight  of  the 
valve,  if  free  to  move,  which  determined  the  velocity  of  discharge 
through  it.  If  the  valve  is  large  in  diameter  compared  with  its  lift, 
80  that  the  velocity  of  approach  becomes  so  small  that  it  could  be 
ignored,  and  its  form  of  such  gentle  curves  that  no  violent 
impingement  occurs,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  weight  per 
square  inch  of  unbalanced  area  must  govern  the  flow  or  velocity; 
for  it  is  this  weight  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  pressure  upon  the 
water  within  the  valve  which  causes  the  outward  flow.  And  if 
this  theory  were  correct,  then  the  4ow  through  it  would  have  the 
same  velocity  at  any  position  it  might  be  in,  and  the  valve  should 
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rise  and  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  changing  velocity  of  the 
plunger.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valve  be  of  irregular  form, 
very  light,  and  the  velocity  of  approach  very  great,  then  the  calcu- 
lation for  ita  action  would 
be  very  complicated. 

4.  Its  Uft.  This  is 
practically  answered  in 
the  last  section.  The  ve- 
locity being  determined 
by  the  weight,  and  always 
the  same  for  the  same 
weight,  then  its  lift  would 
naturally  adjust  itself  to 
the  changing  speed  of  the 
plunger,  so  that  the  requi- 
site water  might  be  sup- 
plied to  it  or  discharged 
from  it.  If,  for  example, 
a  valve  weighed  one  pound 
per  square  inch  of  its  in- 
side unbalanced  area,  it 
was  reasoned  that  the  ve- 


Rg.llS. 


locity  through  the  valve  would  be  that  due  to  this  pressure,  or, 
applying  the  well-known  formula : 

V  =  8.03  X  \/A, 

V  =  12.20  feet  per  second. 

The  size  of  the  plunger  and  its  velocitj'^,  and  the  number  of 
valves,  now  determine  the  lift  of  each  valve. 

5th.  The  form  of  the  valve.  First  of  all,  there  should  be  no  air 
pockets,  such  as  are  possible  in  such  forms  as  are  shown  in  Figs. 
116,  117,  or  118.  The  curves  should  all  be  of  easy  lines  in 
order  to  avoid  impact,  it  being  reasoned  that  flat  surfaces,  particu- 
larly at  the  upper  bend  of  the  valve,  would  cause  an  impact  whicli 
would  make  the  valve  rise  more  than  that  due  to  the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  velocity.  An  extreme  view  would  be  that  if  a  square 
elbow,  or  right-angled  turn,  were  made  at  the  upper  end,  the  pres- 
sure would  be  double  that  due  to  the  velocity,  comparing  the  effect 
with  the  relation  of  square  elbows  to  easy  bends  in  pipes. 

With  these  theories  in  mind  I  constructed  the  pump  valves  for 
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^e  High  Service  Pumping  Engine  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
engine  is  of  the  vertical  compound  type,  with  cranks  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other  (the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  I 
believe,  1874)  and  geared  1  to  5,  driving  two  horizontal  double- 
actiag"  plunger  pumps.  For  full  description  of  this  engine  see 
^(iTvIcHn  Institute  Journal  for  September,  1876.     The  plungers 


Omk^  Fc«»  ^;»^i j  W^df,    _     I 


SUCTION   4  FOUeC  VALVtl 
—  "Pull  — 


^17  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke,  and  the  greatest  speed 


.  ^ut  20  revolutions  per  minute.    All  the  valves  were  of  the  same 
.     ^'  ^nd  only  one  for  each  inlet  or  outlet,  and  that  was  12  inches 
^^^meter  at  the  lower  seat,  and  9^  inches  at  the  upper. 


The 


^^\j^  were  designed  to  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  but  the 
^iite,  not  the  val^jeSy  were  actually  chamfered  so  that  only  one- 
^hth  of  an  inch  bearing-surface  remained. 
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Fig.  119  is  a  Vertical  section  of  the  valve,  and  Fig.  120  a  full-size 
section  of  the  seat. 


5^* 


-^— -> 


llVditt. 


<--}i~^ 


Kg.  120. 


Tlie  weight  was  53.44  lbs.  iu  water,  one-seventh  less  than  in  the  air. 


Mean  net  water  pressure         — 

52  lbs. 

Lower  seat  outside  diameter 

12r 

=. 

127.68  sq.  in. 

"       "    inside 

12i" 

=: 

122.72     " 

Upper    **     outside      " 

H 

= 

65.40     " 

"     inside         ** 

9| 

= 

69.03     " 

Net  outside  unbalanced  area 

62.28 

U 

''    inside            "              " 

= 

63.69 

u 

Seat  area 

= 

8.59 

4( 

The  seat  area  is  only  16  per  cent,  of  inside  area,  and  only 
52  X  62.28  -5-  8.59=377  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Upon  the  theory  of  a  perfect  se^iting,  the  pressure  required  to 
open  the  valve  would  be  62.28  x  (52  H-  15)  -f-  53.69  =  77.31  lbs. 

I  confess  that  I  am  somewhkt  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  perfect  seating  of  a  ground  valve  as  to  produce  the  condition 
of  a  vacuum,  but  somewhere  between  a  vacuum  and  the  water  pres- 
sure it  must  be,  and  I  have  assumed  this  extreme  condition  the 
better  to  illustrate  a  theory. 

These  valves  worked  noiselessly  at  the  greatest  speed,  and  after 
six  months'  run  the  grinding-marks  were  not  worn  away. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  valve  weighed  just  about  1  lb.  per  sq. 
inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area,  and  hence,  if  the  theory  advanced 
in  section  3  were  correct,  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  it  should 
have  been  12.20  ft.  per  second.  It  proved  to  be  fully  20.00  ft. 
per  second. 

In  order  to  learn  how  much  truth  there  was  in  these  theories,  I 
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took  several  indicator  cards  directly  from  the  valve  itsell  A  small 
bniss  rod  {^  ")  came  through  a  stuffing-box  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  valve,  and  over  this  was  placed  an  old-fashioned  MacNanght 
indicator  with  a  light  spring.  Jast  how  mach  this  stnflSng-box 
and  spring  affected  the  correctness  of  the  diagram  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  care  was  taken  that  at  the  instant  of  taking  the  cards 
the  stnffing-box  would  be  very  free. 

These  cards  are  reproduced  at  full  size  in  Figs.  121, 122,  and  123, 


tt  Rgvolntlons  per  minute. 


K«.l21. 


I  I  '  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  '  '  I  '  ■  I  '  '  I  '  '  1  '  '  I  '  '  I  '  '  I  '  '  M  ' 
'  lift.  kft.  '         ,    l?(t. I Un, 


Poftitlon  of  Piston. 
Heavy  Line  traced  by  Indicator  Piston  attached  to  Valve. 
Dotted  Lines  Velocity  of  Pomp  Plunger. 

18  Revolutions  per  mlnnte. 


• 

^^i^S* 

=^^ 

^— '- 

^rrr: 

::::^ 

^ 

^^ 

?*'- 

»^^^ 

^" 

' 

"'v 

lig.122. 
18  Revolutions  per  minute. 


- 

***** 

:::- 

'*"«... 

^ 

Kg.  123. 
and  the  dotted  lines  are  added  to  represent  the  line  of  velocities  of 
the  plunger  at  all  points  of  the  stroke. 

Fig.  124  is  an  enlargement  of  a  card  taken  at  8.75  revolutions 
per  minute  in  order  to  show  more  perfectly  the  relation  of  the  two 
lines. 
The  greatest  lift  attained  at 

11  rev.    per  min.     =     \    inches       —        .032        ft. 
13     «  **  =     II       «  =       .039        " 

18    "  "  =     ^^       "  =       .047        '' 
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It  is  not  pofisible  to  know  the  exact  diameters  at  which  the  dis- 
cbarge may  be  considered  to  take  place,  but  I  assumed  it  for  the 
lower  seat  at  12  inches,  and  the  upper  at  9jt  inches. 

Circumference  of  discharge  at 

12  inches  diameter       =  87.70  inches 

94-      "  "  =  28.27      " 


Total  -=  65.97     =       5.50  ft. 

Area  of  discharge  of  valve  at 

11  rev.        =        5.50   x    .032         =         .1760    sq.  ft. 

13    "  =        5.50   X    .039         =         .2145 

18    "  =         5.50   X    .047        =         .2585        ** 

Area  of  17  inches  plunger  1.576        " 

Maximum  velocity  of  plunger  at 

11  rev.  =  4  X  2  X  11  x  1.57  -?-  60  =  2.30  ft.  per  sec. 
13    "     =  4  X  2  X  13  X  1.57  -f-  lO  =  2.72   " 
18    "     =  4  X  2  X  18  X  1.57  -f-  60  =  3.77    " 

Di8placcment  of  plunger  at 

11  rev.     =     1.576x2.30       =     3 . 6248  c.  tt.  per  sec. 
13    "       =     1.576  X  2.72       =     4.2867      '*  '* 

18    "       =     1.576  X  3.77       ^     5.94X5      " 

Velocity  through  valve  at 


11  rev.     =     3.6248  -r-  .1760  =  20.60  tt.    per  sec. 

13    "      =     4.2867  H-  .2175  =  20.00  " 

18    •'       =     5.9415  -4-  .2585  =  23.00  *' 

It  was  calculated  to  be  12 .  20  " 

Head  due  to  velocity  of  20.60  ft.  =  6.60  ft.     or    2.87  lbs. 

u      a     u        «        a  20.00  "  =  6.20    "      "    2.70    " 

"      "      «<        "        "  23.00  "  =  8.20   "      "    3.57    " 

Weight  of  valve  per  square  inch  of  unbalanced  area,  1.00    " 
Ratio  of  weight  of  valve  to  pressure  due  to  flow  through  the 
valve,  about  1  to  3. 
The  diagrams,  as  well  as  experience,  showed  : 
First,  that  the  width  of  a  valve  seat  could  safely  be  brought  to  a 
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very  narrow  surface,  probably  much  less  than  I  made  it  (|^") ;  for 
the  pressure  in  this  case  was  but  377  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Secondly,  that  the  lift  of  a  valve  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
velocity  of  the  plunger,  if  it  is  not  too  light  so  as  to  be  brought  to 
its  stop  before  the  maximum  velocity  of  plunger  is  attained.  The 
deviation  from  this  theoretical  curve,  as  shown  in  the  cards,  is 
attributable  to  the  friction  of  the  stem  running  to  the  indicator,  and 
possibly  somewhat  to  seat  area,  small  as  it  is. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  form  of  valve  shown,  the  theory  that  the 
velocity  of  the  water  through  the  valve  is  that  due  to  the  head 
corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  valve  per  square  inch  of  un- 
balanced area,  did  not  prove  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  I  can 
conceive  of  but  one  reason  for  this  great  variation  from  the  theory 
assumed,  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  issuing  stream 
diminished  the  vertical  pressura  I  think  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  is  a  mathematical  demonstration  for  the  resultant  ver- 
tical force  due  to  an  issuing  horizontal  stream  from  a  curved  aper- 
ture, and  express  correctly  the  relation  of  lift  to  weight,  but  I  have 
not  attempted  to  thus  solve  that  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
friction  of  stem  or  force  of  spring  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
deviation. 

The  valves  were  symmetrical  and  round  in  form,  and  were  after- 
wards turned  down  and  reduced  in  weight  to  35  lbs.  in  water,  or 
.66  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area,  but  I  regret 
that  I  took  no  further  diagrams.  The  narrow  seats,  and  the  quiet 
action,  and  the  synchronous  motion  with  the  plunger,  were  the 
more  important  features  in  my  mind  at  that  time,  and  the  question 
of  weight  of  valve  was  left  to  experiment  after  all 

OTHEB  DOUBLE-BEAT  PUMP   VALVES. 

The  valves  for  the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine  at  Providence, 
B.  I.,  were  made  of  substantially  the  same  design  as  the  one  just 
described  for  the  High  Service  Engine.  The  dimensions  and  form 
are  shown  in  Fig.  125.  Its  seats  were  chamfered  in  the  same 
manner  to  about  one-eighth  of  inch  in  width,  and  the  valves  always 
worked  well,  although  nothing  is  known  of  the  pressure  required 
to  operate  them.  The  valve  weighed  in  water,  per  square  inch  ot 
unbalanced  inside  area,  1.28  lbs. ;  outside  area,*l.ll  lbs. ;  and  seat 
area  about  12  per  cent,  of  inside  area.  Water  pressure  80  lbs. 
Pressure  upon  seats,  680  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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ST.    LOUIS    HIGH    SERVICE   PUMP   VALVE. 

I  do  not  know  who  designed  the  valves  for  this  eugine,  but  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  drawing  of  one,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  126.  From 
the  data  ^ven  I  find  that  its  weight  in  water  per  square  inch  of 


WCtaHT  HP   W>LVC1*0  LB*. 


inside  unbalanced  area,  is  1.86  lbs. ;  and  for  outside  unbalanced  area 
is  1.12  lbs. 

On  the  drawing  is  this  indorsement : 

"  These  valves  are  working  under  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  seat  with  very  little  noise,  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  at  the 
St.  Tx)uis  Water  Works,  November  27th,  1878." 

Seat  area  is  67  per  cent,  of  inside  area,  and  pressure  per  square 
inch  about  250  lbs. 


MILWAUKEE  WATER  WORKS   PUMP  VALVE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  E.  P.  Allis  &  Co.  works,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  for  a 
full  description  and  drawing  of  this  valve.  It  is  reproduced  to 
scale  in  Fig.  127. 

Its  weight  in  water  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  is 
,40  lbs. ;  outside  unbalanced  area  is  .21  lbs. 
36 
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Its  seat  area  is  88  per  cent,  of  inside  area. 

Water  pressure  53  lbs. 

Pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  seats, 'about  120  lbs.,  which  is 
exceedingly  light. 

Plunger  21^  inches  in  diameter,  8  feet  stroke,  and  maximum 
revolution  25  per  minute,  or  8.92  feet  per  second.  There  are  ten 
valves  foi*  each  end  of  the  pump. 


i«  pouatc  BC^T  cant4»c 


Kg. 


H   VALVC    FQH    IVtAir*    PUMP 

126. 


Maximum  possible  lift  of  valve     .         .         .         ||". 
Valve  opening  about {^". 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  as  followed  in  calculating  the 
relation  of  plunger  velocity  and  flow  of  water  through  the  valves  in 
the  case  of  the  Providence  High  Service  Engine,  we  find,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  valve  reached  its  full  possible  lift,  that  the 
velocity  through  the  valve  was  5.68  feet  per  second,  but  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  valves  reach  this  limit?  Thanks  to  the 
indicator  for  dispelling  this  illusion.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
marks  on  the  stop  show  that  the  valves  reach  it,  I  do  not  think 
that  conclusive  evidence;  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  broad  seat 
can  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  valve  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
and  yet  recede  again  as  soon  as  open. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  writes  me  in  explanation  of  the  action  of  these 
valves  as  follows  :   "  You  will  notice  that  the  stop  rings  (Fig.  127  a) 

are  screwed  on,  which  allows 
the  lift  of  the  valve  to  be 
adjnsted  in  order  to  make  it 
work  at  its  quietest  point* 
At  high  speeds  (say  200  feet 
per  minute)  the  valves  are 
somewhat  noisy,  but  in  a 
pump  with  valve  area  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  of  plunger 
area,  and  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
125  feet  per  minute,  the 
valves  are  practically  noise- 
less." 

Unless  I  had  positive  evi- 
'^•'127/1'.  dence  to  the  contrary,  such, 

perhaps,  as  is  only  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  indicator,  I  should 
doubt  very  much  whether  these  valves  ever  lifted  above  one-half  an 
inch.  .  And  the  noise  that  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  the  higher 
speed  I  should  attribute  to  the  broad  seats,  as  already  explained  to 
be  possible. 

With  such  broad  seats  there  is  the  constant  uncertainty  in  one's 
mind  whether  to  refer  the  unbalanced  area  to  the  inside  or  outside 
diameters.  If  we  take  it  at  the  inside  diameters,  and  approximately 
take  the  pressure  producing  the  velocity  through  the  valve  at  three 
times  its  weight,  as  shown  by  the  cards  to  be  nearly  the  ratio,  we 
find  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  stream  to  be  about  13.2  feet  per 
second,  instead  of  5.68  feet  if  wide  open,  and  hence  its  lift  only 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  If  taken  at  the  outside  diameter, 
we  find  the  velocity  to  be  about  9.67  feet  per  second,  and  its  con- 
sequent lift  about  one-half  inch. 

Reflections, — ^These  double-beat  valves  have  been  used  as  long  as 
the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine  itself,  and  with  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tion. I  presume  it  is  possible  to  make  them  work  very  well  under 
a  great  variety  of  conditions ;  but  there  is  one  feature  in  which  they 
are  necessarily  defective,  namely,  the  lift  must  always  be  quite  large 
unless  great  power  is  sacrificed  to  reduce  it.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  small  lift  is  preferable  to  a  great  one,  and  hence  it  naturally  leads 
to  the  substitution  of  numerous  small  valves  for  one  or  several  large 
ones.    To  what  extreme  reduction  of  size  this  view  might  safely 
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lead,  mnst  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  for  the  particular 
case  in  hand,  but  certainly,  theoretically,  we  must  adopt  small 
valves.  Mr.  Corliss,  at  one  time,  carried  the  theory  so  far  as  to 
make  them  only  If  inches  in  diameter,  but  from  3  to  4  inches  is 
the  more  common  practice  now.  A  small  valve,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, presents  proportionately  a  larger  surface  of  discharge  with 
the  same  lift  than  a  larger  valve,  so  that  whatever  the  total  area  of 
valve-seat  opening,  its  full  contents  can  be  discharged  with  less  lift 
through  numerous  small  valves  than  with  one  large  one. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of 
rubber  valves  in  this  paper,  but 
the  study  of  the  subject  leads  up 
to  it  so  naturally  that  I  shall 
dwell  on  it  a  moment.  1  think 
that  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Worthing- 
ton  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
using  numerous  small  rubber 
valves  in  preference  to  the  larger 
metal  valves  he  found  in  general 
use.  Since  that  time  to  this  day, 
what  has  not  been  done  with 
this  vital  organ  of  the  machine  ? 
It  seems  as  if  at  times  engineers 
thought  that  because  they  were 
making  large  pumps,  they  must 
necessarily  make  large  valves, 
and  henoe  we  find  examples  of 
valves  3  and  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  must  be  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  to  find  that  the  latest  practice 
of  one  of  our  most  successful 
engineers,  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  is  that  of  Mr.  Worthington  many 
years  ago,  and  that  he  is  using  now  numerous  small  rubber  valves 
of  almost  a  standard  pattern  for  all  of  his  late  pumping  engines. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  a  drawing  of  this  valve,  and  it 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  128,  You  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  valve  area  in  minimum  space,  a  number  of  cages,  or 
hats,  are  erected,  around  which  the  small  valves  are  placed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  valves  work  well  under  all  the 
conditions  of  a  city  pumping  engine.     If,  at  first  thought,  the  large 
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seat  area  wonld  seem  to  be  objectionable  for  the  reason  given  in 
the  case  of  a  metal  valve,  I  think  we  can  find  an  explanation  for 
their  better  action  in  the  fact  that  the  softer  material  permits  of  a 
grd&aaL  application  of  the  water  pressure  underneath  the  seat^ 
while  with  the  metal  valve  it  must  necessarily  be  sudden.  A  volute 
spring  is  generally  used  to  limit  the  rise  of  the  valve,  but  an  indi- 
cator diagram  of  its  actual  lift  and  rate  of  lift  would  be  instructive. 


j         Y"^  -  iMS,  r*tU*ti  for      J^  ^ 


i       S...--->>4--.   A^^\      ^V.^l  >( 

I  ^—l^A  J. 

I 

'      Fig 

This  could  be  obtained  best  from  the  suction  valves,  if  the  pump 
were  located  in  a  well  without  any  pipe  connection,  and  in  that  case 
no  stuffing-box  would  interfere  with  the  free  lift  of  the  valve. 

CHIOAGO   WATER   WORKS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  the  year  1888  is  at  hand 
since  the  above  was  written,  and  it  contains  some  valuable  data 
relating  to  pump  valves  of  the  double-beat  pattern.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  here  in  detail  the  data  given,  but  the  following  cal- 
culations are  made  therefrom :  A  15-inch  valve  had  a  seat  area  of 
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85j<  of  inside  unbalanced  area ;  and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of 
inside  unbalanced  area  =  1.31  lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of 
outside  unbalanced  area  =  .71  lbs. 

The  above  valve  was  of  brass,  and  one  of  iron  with  wooden  seats 
was  substituted.  Its  seat  area  was  94^^  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 
and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  =  1.16 
lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area  =  .60  lbs. 

A  25-inch  valve  had  a  seat  area  of  75^  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 
and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  =  1.41 
lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area  =  .80  lbs. 

An  8-inch  valve  had  a  seat  area  of  75^  of  inside  unbalanced 
area,  and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area 
=  .96  lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area  = 
.55  lbs. 

Water  pressure  65  lbs. 

All  these  valves  worked  poorly  and  noisily.  To  improve  their 
working,  spiral  springs  were  added  to  their  already  overburdened 
weight,  and  then  follows  the  story  of  the  large  quantities  of  air 
pumped  into  the  pump  chambers  in  order  to  make  the  valves  work 
well. 

Page  189.—"  To  keep  these  valves  from  lifting  too  high,  and  to 
make  them  seat  quickly,  spiral  springs  are  used.  They  work  all 
right  as  long  as  they  are  new ;  but  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  elas- 
ticity, or  break,  the  valves  cause  an  unnecessary  thumping  noise  in 
the  .pumps,  and  a  trembling  of  the  floor." 

Page  190. — "  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  these  largo  center  valves 
broke  the  spiral  springs  and  stripped  the  nut  ofl*  the  bolt  which 
holds  the  valves."  Speaking  of  the  25-inch  valve,  the  report  says: 
"  Thus  it  has  .845  lbs.  of  weight  per  square  inch  of  floating  area 
(what  I  have  termed  the  outside  unbalanced  area)  to  bring  it  down 
to  its  seat.     To  accelerate  this  the  four  spiral  springs  are  required." 

Of  the  8-inch  valve  it  says:  "They  have  only  .56  lbs.  per  square 
inch  to  seat  them.  These  valves  work  noisily,  as  soon  as  the  spiral 
springs  are  weakened  or  broken,  which  is  immediately  noticed  in 
the  working  of  the  pump." 

Page  219. — "  One  of  the  new  engines  stripped  the  nut  from  the 
bolt  which  holds  the  large  double-beat  suction  valve  in  place." 

It  is  difllcult  to  distinguish  between  the  noises  in  a  pump  caused 
by  the  closing  of  one  valve,  and  the  opening  of  the  other.  I  have 
no  reason  for  the  noisy  action  of  these  valves  other  than  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  paper,  namely  the  excessive  seat  area.    Spiral 
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springs  served  to  soften  the  blow  upon  the  nut,  or  stop,  in  the 
rising  of  the  valve,  and  when  they  were  broken  by  the  violent  con- 
cussion in  opening^  the  nut  was  also  soon  broken. 

I  do  not  think  the  springs  were  needed  to  help  close  the  valves — 
they  were  already  excessively  heavy.  It  is  very  doubtful  in  ray 
mind  whether  these  broad  seats  act  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a 
^^  floating'*  surface.  The  real  surface,  or  area,  against  which  the 
water  impinges  to  lift  the  valve,  is  on  the  inside,  or  between  the 
seats,  and  to  that  area  the  weight  of  the  valve  should  be  referred. 
The  outflowing  current  moves  parallel  with  the  seats,  and  hence 
has  no  vertical  component  acting  to  lift  the  valve. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pressure  due  to  the  velocity  of 
outflow  is  reduced  to  nearly  one-thii'd  of  its  force  in  its  vertical 
effect  to  lift  the  valve,  by  the  oblique  direction  of  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  valve ;  hence  I  do  not  think  the  seat  surface, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  flow,  should  be  added  to  the  lifting  area. 

The  report  proceeds,  after  speaking  of  the  constant  difficulties 
with  these  valves,  to  speak  of  the  great  improvement  effected  by 
substituting  for  them  numerous  small  (44")  rubber  valves.  These 
valves  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Reynolds  pattern,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  128. 


SUHMART  OP  VALVE  PROPORTIONS. 
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CCCXXXVI. 

EXPANSION  OF  TIMBER  DUE  TO   THE  ABSORPTION 

OF  WATER. 

BT  DB  T0L80N  WOOD,  HOBOKKN,  K.  9. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Having  liad  occasion  to  use  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  expansion 
of  timber  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  and  failing  to  'find,  after  a 
limited  search,  definite  figures,  1  prepared  a  specification  for  the 
Department  of  Tests  in  Stevens  Institute,  according  to  which  the 
results  in  the  following  table  were  reported. 

The  specification  directed  that  two  specimens  each  of  pine,  oak, 
and  chestnut,  each  about  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  should 


88X 

• 

•c, 

•a« 

«« 

.31 

.«2 

«3. 

Scale;  IX -1  foot 

Fig.129. 

be  selected,  of  good  quality,  fairly  straight  grained,  free  from  knots 
and  fairly  seasoned.  The  specimens  were  then  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
warm  room  for  about  three  weeks.  Eight  brass  pins  were  to  be 
inserted,  one  near  each  of  the  four  corners,  two  near  the  middle  of 
the  length  and  near  the  edges,  and  two  near  the  middle  of  the 
width  and  near  the  ends.  The  arrangement  of  the  pins  and  gen- 
eral dimensions  of  the  specimens  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure 
(Fig.  129),  drawn  \  of  full  size. 

A  very  small  mark  was  made  on  each  pin  with  a  center  punch 
to  facilitate  accuracy  of  measurements.  These  were  on  one  side 
only  of  the  specimen,  and  the  readings  were  to  the  nearest  half- 
hundredth  of  an  inch. 

The  report  states  that  the  specimens  were,  according  to  the 
specification,  kept  in  the  office  for  three  weeks,  when  the  initial 
measurements  were  made,  after  which  thev  were  immersed  in  water 
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June  7,  1888,  and  removed  from  the  water  July  14,  having  been 
in  the  water  thirty-seven  days,  and  the  final  measurements  made 
on  the  latter  date. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 


CLASS   OP   WOOD. 


No.  of  the  specimen 

Longitudinal  Measure^ients. 

luitial  length  aa  inches 

Final  length  aa  inches 

Elongation,  inches 

Per  cent,  of  elongation 

Transverse  Mea.sure&i:ent6. 

Initial  a^ai  inches 

Initial  a^a^  inches 

Initial  a^a^  inches 

Mean 

Final «!«,  inches 

Final  a^Og  inches 

Final  agaj  inches 

Mean 

Expansion  inches 

Per  cent 

Rate  of  expansion    __ 

Rate  of  elongation  ~ 

Mean 


85.545 

85.565 

0.020 


85.665 

iJ5.680 
0.015 


35.620,35.525 
35.645  35.560 


4.500 

4.4701 

4.4951  4.4501 

4  460 

4.450 

4.486 

4.466 

4.620 

4.580 

4.615 

4.555 

4.580 

4.570 

4.606 

4.668 

0.120 

0.112 

2.7 

2.5 

45     ,    59 

62 

0.025 


4.485 
4.475 
4.485 
4.482 
4.635 
4.645 
4.685 
4.666 
0.173 
3.9 


56 


0.035 


35.625 

35.695 

0.070 


4.480 
4.440 
4.420 
4.447 
4.625 
4.570 
4.560 
4.686 
0.138 
3.1 

31 


43i 


35.540 

35.585 

0.045 

1* 


4.605 
4.470 
4.485 
4.487 
4.695 
4.635 
4.660 
4.663! 
0.176 
3.9 

19 


4.480 
4.470 
4.475 
4.476 
4685 
4.615 
4.685 
4.628 
0.158 
8.4 

25 


22 


The  mean  per  cents,  of  elonsration  were 


Pine. 


Oak. 

Chestnut 

0.08i 

0.16i 

3.5 

3.65 

Elongation  jg    0.06^ 

Of  lateral  expansion  <^ 2.6 


It  will  be  seen  that  chestnut  expanded  more  than  the  pine  or 
oak  both  transversely  and  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber;  that  the 
mean  elongation  of  the  chestnut  was  2.6  times  that  of  the  pine,  and 
the  lateral  expansion  was  1.4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  pine. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F.  K  Ball, — I  happen  to  have  had  a  little  experience, 
which  I  will  explain  ;  it  may  be  of  interest.  In  our  pattern  shop 
we  had  occasion  to  make  an  engine  frame.  The  side  of  the  engine 
frame  was  made  by  gluing  up  pine,  piling  the  pieces  on  top  of 
one  another.  The  two  sides  were  also  made  in  that  way,  and 
then  there  was  a  flat  piece  put  across.     That  part  had  to  be 
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worked  out  into  shape,  and  to  far  as  we  observed  the  grain  of 
the  wood  was  straight,  and  very  much  like  the  other  wood. 
They  were  both  pine.  First  let  me  say,  the  round  end  of  the 
pattern  was  put  on  for  convenience  with  a  dove-tail,  so  that  it 
lifted  off  from  its  end  of  the  frame.  We  noticed  very  soon  after 
we  began  to  use  the  pattern  that  this  last  piece  appeared  to  be 
shorter  than  the  others.  We  did  not  suppose  that  between  two 
different  kinds  of  pine  there  would  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  shrinkage  lengthwise,  if  there  was  any  shrinkage  in  the  length ; 
but  we  noticed  that  that  piece  was  shorter,  and  kept  getting 
shorter.  I  won't  say  exactly  what  the  difference  is ;  but  my  impres- 
sion, just  from  looking  at  it,  was  that  this  piece  was  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  other,  or  else  the  other  parts  were  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  longer.  So  finally  we  had  to  take  this  piece  off  and  put 
on  another.  We  did  not  notice  any  appreciable  shrinkage  in  other 
directions.  This  piece  I  do  not  think  was  over  three  feet  long, 
and  it  was  screwed  to  the  rest  of  the  frame.  The  rest  beyond  it 
was  glued  on.  There  was  no  opening  of  the  joint,  but  the  joint 
was  perfect.  We  thought  of  course  this  piece  shrunk.  Our  pat- 
tern-makers were  slow  to  believe  that  pine  would  shrink  nearly 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  36  inches. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  would  like  to  €isk  Prof.  Wood  what  his  ex- 
periments show — whether  it  is  possible  for  a  piece  to  have  shrunk 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  by  the  experiments. 

Prof.  Wood. — By  no  means.     The  pieces  that  we  experimented 
with  were  longer,  almost  double  the  length  of  the  others,  and  the 
measured  elongation  was  two  one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Prof.  Denton. — That  is  the  direction  of  the  grain. 
Prof,  Wood. — The  direction  of  the  grain. 
Mr.  Ball. — I  do  not  want  to  be  put  on  record  as  saying  that  our 
shrinkage  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  but  it  was  a  very  appreciable 
amount    Our  pattern-makers  called  it  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with- 
out measuring  it.     I  know  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Towne. — It  is  pertinent  to  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  strips  of  wood  are  commonly  used  to  form  a  hygrometer, 
and  I  beUeve  afford  the  best  method  of  constructing  an  instru- 
ment of  that  kind  for  measuring  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  usually  made,  I  believe,  of  two  strips  of  wood  of  differ- 
ent kinds  glued  together,  the  action  of  it  depending  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  by  the  two  pieces. 
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CCCXXXVII. 
STANDARDS. 

BT  JAXSB  W.  SEE,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  watch-maker  of  old  was  really  a  watch-maker,  because  he 
made  a  watch.  He  made  the  works,  and  every  part  of  the  works. 
He  made  the  case,  and  every  part  of  the  case.  He  made  the  watch 
as  a  thing  by  itself  without  regard  to  any  other  watch  which  h^ 
might  have  made  in  the  past,  or  might  be  making  at  present,  or 
might  make  in  the  future,  and,  above  all,  without  regard  to  any 
watch  which  any  one  else  might  make.  His  work  was  well  done, 
or  at  least  we  of  to-day  must  say  so. 

There  were  lots  of  screws  in  this  old  watch.  Each  screw  was 
made  by  itself,  and  fitted  to  its  hole,  and  marked  to  correspond 
with  that  hole,  and  damage  would  be  done  if  attempt  would  be 
made  to  put  the  wrong  screw  in  the  wrong  hole.  These  remarks 
refer  to  those  screws  which  were  substantially  alike ;  screws  which 
differed  from  each  other  did  so  for  no  particular  reason  except  the 
lack  of  apparent  necessity  for  making  them  uniform.  The  same 
analysis  would  apply  to  any  of  those  small  details  of  the  watch 
which  might  be  found  substantially  in  duplicate  or  triplicate. 

When  the  old  watch-maker  made  his  next  watch  it  also  stood 
upon  its  own  bottom.  It  was  as  good  as  the  first  one,  and  probably 
a  trifie  better,  or  perhaps  worse.  It  was  bound  to  be  different  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  those  times  no  thought  had  been  given  to 
processes  for  duplicating  good  things. 

As*  the  watch-maker  gave  no  thought  to  making  all  of  the  similar 
screws  of  one  watch  uniform,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  he 
was  farther  yet  from  any  attempt  to  make  the  screws  of  all  his 
watches  uniform.  The  truth  is,  the  old  watch-maker  had  no  real 
good  way  of  making  screws.  His  ways  were  what  we  would  now 
call  bad  ways,  and  his  screws  were  what  we  would  now  call  bad 
screws.  The  methods  of  to-day  are  capable,  when  set  into  action, 
of  making  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  screws,  as  desired,  but  they  are 
capable  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  product.    When  the  methods 
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are  Adjusted  to  produce  good  screws,  the  production  of  a  bad  screw, 
that  is  to  say,  a  different  screw,  introduces  added  difficulty  and 
expense. 

One  may  well  imagine  that  the  old  watch-maker  had  a  reputation, 
and  that  this  reputation  was  based,  say,  on  the  pertection  of  the 
details  of  his  watches.  Wo  may  even  assume  that  his  reputation 
was  based  on  the  perfection  of  the  screws  in  his  watches.  This 
meant  simply  that  while  his  screws  were  good,  or  we  will  say  bad, 
the  screws  of  other  watch-makers  were  worse.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  would  not  necessarily  call  this  old  watch-maker  a  good 
manof  acturer,  or  a  good  watch-maker.  We  should  call  him  simply 
a  good  screw-maker.  To-day,  looking  at  him  as  a  mere  screw- 
maker,  we  would  criticise  his  screws  because  they  would  not  inter- 
change with  each  other  in  a  given  lot  of  apparently  uniform 
watches,  or  even  in  one  watch.  This  criticism  would  then  have 
been  met  by  the  statement  that  no  difficulty  could  arise  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  each  screw  was  marked  to  correspond  with  its  hole. 
Oar  ancient  watch-maker,  discussing  the  matter  to-day,  would 
probably  say :  Your  modern  screws  are  no  better  than  my  screws 
were ;  they  are  simply  cheaper.  You  have  schemed  up  all  manner 
of  devices  for  making  them,  and  now  you  produce  a  thousand 
screws  as  good  as  the  best  of  mine,  and  costing  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  one  of  mine.  The  fault  in  his  argument  becomes  apparent 
when  he  uses  the  word  "  best."  Of  the  seven  screws  in  one  of  his 
watches,  one  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  as  all  were  different,  six 
screws  were  therefore  not  the  best  He  would,  therefore,  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  the  modern  thousand  screws  are  good, 
and  uniform,  and  therefore  uniformly  good,  and  the  conclusion 
mnst  follow  that  uniformity  applied  to  goodness  is  itself  an  element 
of  goodness. 

There  was  another  quality  in  the  old  watch,  reflected  from  the 
old  watch-maker.  A  given  screw,  without  any  idea  of  adding  to 
its  merits,  was  designed  especially  to  differ  from  any  other  screw 
that  had  been  produced  by  man,  or  by  any  other  man  rather.  The 
same  was  true  with  other  unimportant  details  of  the  watch.  The 
idea  was  that  the  repairs  to  this  one  watch  should  bring  grist  to  the 
mill  of  its  maker,  and  not  to  any  one  else's  mill.  This  selfish  feature 
of  trade  was  really  a  matter  of  pride  and  effort  with  the  old  watch- 
maker. The  fallacy  of  this  business  theory  has  now  been  exploded, 
and  the  watch-maker  of  to-day  understands  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  he  whose  watch  is  the  most  readily  repaired,  has  a 
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distinct  advantage  in  sales.  He  would  seek  by  all  means  possible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  a  screw  which  could  not  be  produced  by  a 
stranger  called  on  to  repair  the  watch.  Should  he  discover  that 
twenty  of  his  fellow-manufacturers  were  making  watches  requiring 
a  particular  screw,  and  that  they  were  supplying  such  screws  for 
repair  purposes  to  watch-repairers  generally,  he  would  quickly 
modify  his  own  watch  so  that  the  repairer  could  use  these  screws. 

Carrying  this  idea  far  enough  it  will  be  apparent  that  many 
watch  manufacturers  will  be  making  the  same  kind  of  screws,  and 
many  watch-repairers  buying  such  screws.  We  shall  further  see 
some  enterprising  screw-maker  setting  up  in  business  for  himself, 
and  making  these  screws  for  supplying  the  entire  demand.  Here 
we  have  the  first  sub-division  of  manufacture.  The  sub-division 
must  be  based  upon  two  facts,  viz. :  First,  that  there  is  a  large 
demand,  from  several  different  sources,  for  identically  the  same 
screw ;  and,  second,  that  a  screw-maker  can  make  all  these  screws 
better  and  cheaper  than  his  several  patrons  could  in  small  lots. 
The  first  fact  finds  many  illustrations  in  the  arts  to-day,  and  grows 
out  of  the  recognition  of  the  new  business  principle  which  the  old 
watch-maker  combated.  The  second  fact  is  a  firmly  established 
one.  There  are  two  further  facts  growing  out  of  the  new  system. 
One  is  the  fact  that  the  watch-maker's  product  is  none  the  worse 
because  some  of  the  details  employed  are  identical  with  the 
excellent  details  found  in  the  product  of  a  competing  manufacturer. 
The  other  is  the  fact  that  the  modem  watches  are  easily  and 
properly  repaired. 

The  idea  that  it  was  good  business  policy  to  make  things  that 
nobody  else  could  fix  has  not  been  so  very  long  abandoned. 
Twenty  years  ago  certain  locomotive  builders  employed  in  their 
construction  an  odd  size  for  bolts,  and  an  odd  threading  which 
made,  and  was  intended  to  make,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
repair  shops.  No  locomotive  builder  of  to-day  could  live  under 
such  a  system. 

Modern  industry,  especially  in  metal-working,  is  based  largely 
upon  specialties.  A  manufacturer's  specialty  may  lie  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  certain  detail  of  an  aggregated  product;  or  it  may  lie 
in  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  detail  of  a  detail;  or  it  may  lie 
in  the  aggregation  of  various  details  produced  by  others,  his  opera- 
tion being  confined  to  the  work  of  assembling  the  details,  and  the 
fabrication  of  certain  elements  of  conjunction.  We  can  readily 
imagine   the  ancient   watch-maker  producing  every   wheel  and 
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piDioD,  and  plate,  and  case,  and  hand,  and  main  spring,  and  hair 
spring,  and  dial,  and  crystal  of  the  watch  which  he  would  present 
as  of  his  own  manufacture.  The  material  which  he  operated  upon 
consisted  of  sheet  metal,  wire,  glass,  and  the  raw  material  of 
porcelain  manufacture.  The  watch-maker  of  to-day  makes  few  of 
these  things,  and  sometimes  none.  We  have  the  makers  of  watch 
cases,  who  may  or  may  not  make  all  of  the  parts  constituting  the 
case.  The  maker  of  movements  may  make  every  part  constituting 
a  movement,  but  more  than  likely  he  buys  his  mainsprings  from  a 
special  manufacturer,  hair  springs  from  another  manufacturer, 
pinions  from  apother,  screws  from  another,  hands  from  another, 
and  dials  from  another.  Probably  the  party  who  supplies  the 
dials  merely  configures  the  dials  purchased  from  the  manufacturer, 
who,  in  his  turn,  procured  the  back-plates  from  still  another  party. 

In  this  way  almost  all  our  modem  industries  are  sub-divided  into 
separate  industries  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  demand  and 
supply.  It  seems  the  policy  of  the  American  manufacturer  not  to 
bother  with  a  detail  which  he  can  procure  of  a  satisfactory  quality, 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  its  production  in  his  own  establishment ; 
and  it  seems  also  the  policy  of  the  American  sub-manufacturer  to 
devote  himself  to  such  an  extended  manufacture  of  a  given  detail, 
that  he  can  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  dominant  manufacturers 
to  let  the  manufacture  of  his  specialty  alone.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  a  single  detail  of  the  product,  receiving  the  entire 
attention,  and  thought,  and  application,  and  capital  of  the  manufac- 
turer  concerned,  will  be  more  cheaply  produced,  and  of  higher 
quality  than  if  the  same  detail  was  treated  as  a  mere  element  in  the 
factory  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  a  vast  combination  of  ele- 
ments. 

The  eflfect  of  the  modern  system  of  sub-division  of  product-details 
has  been  to  demand  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  details, 
that  is,  an  iuterchangeability  among  the  individuals  of  the  same 
class.  To  secure  a  reliable  uniformity  of  excellence  in  the  general 
character  of  the  purchased  details  of  mechanical  stnictures,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  continued  strains  upon  the  manufacturer,  and  it 
may  be  said  as  a  general  fact  that  standards  of  uniformity  have 
been  most  thoroughly  established  in  those  branches  of  trades  in 
which  the  fewest  numbers  of  parties  are  interested. 

The  manufacturer  of  gas-fixtures  is  seldom  the  manufacturer  of 
gas-burners,  but  his  fixtures  must  receive  the  burners  of  the  market ; 
and  the  burners  of  the  market  must,  obviously,  be  so  made  as  to  fit 
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the  fixtures  obviously  intended  to  receive  them.  From  this  neces- 
sity springs  a  standard  gas-burner  thread,  acknowledged  alike  by 
makers  of  fixtures,  and  makers  of  burners.  This  standard  embodies 
an  unwritten  law  accepted  by  the  very  few  who  are  interested  ;  a 
law  which  would  soon  be  violated  and  abrogated  by  the  multitude 
working  in  ignorance  or  out  of  fellowship.     The  law  is  not  (^record. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  burner-makers  and  the  fixture- 
makers  have  settled  on  a  standard  size  and  thread,  that  size  is  the 
best  that  can  be  chosen.  It  is  however  certainly  better  that  these 
things  should  be  uniform,  than  that  a  few  should  be  better  and 
many  worse,  and  all  diflferent.  Uniformity  in  such  case  is  of  itself 
a  superior  merit.  The  mere  selection  of  a  standard  is  evidence  that 
it  possesses  some  inherent  merit.  The  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ard does  not  prevent  the  later  substitution  of  a  better  one.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  it  is  far  easier  to  revolutionize  a  standard  for  bet- 
terment than  it  is  to  establish  a  standard  in  the  first  place.  The 
difliculty  in  establishing  a  standard  is  generally  due  to  diflfer- 
ences  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best,  though  often  the  matter  is 
deferred  in  the  hope  of  possibly  reaching  an  impossible  ideal.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  much  better  policy  to  adopt  something 
fairly  satisfactory  at  once.  Effort  toward  betterment  would  then 
be  concentrated,  and  might  result  in  something  worthy  of  eventu- 
ally being  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  adopted. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  established  height  for  the  coui> 
ling  of  cars.  Each  railroad  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Thirty-three 
inches  from  rail-top  to  draw-bar  center  was  finally  settled  on  for  a 
standard.  While  it  is  being  determined  whether  this  is  two  or  three 
inches  too  high,  or  three  or  four  inches  too  low,  we  c^n  possess  the 
boon  of  uniformity. 

It  is  certainly  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  members  when 
wroiight-iron  pipe  was  made  of  hap-hazard  size  by  different  makers, 
there  being  no  uniformity  of  size  among  the  different  makers,  or 
among  the  products  from  the  same  maker.  I  remember,  in  1865, 
putting  new  pipes  into  a  feed-water  heater.  The  old  pipes  were 
what  was  called  seven-eighths  pipe,  something  now  no  longer  made. 
There  were  four  of  these  pipes  in  the  heater,  connecting  with 
unions,  etc.  None  of  the  threads  were  of  the  same  size,  but  each 
pipe-end  had  been  fitted  and  marked  to  its  individual  hole. 

The  whole  gas  pipe  business  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  system,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  were 
recognized  by  the  limited  number  of  manufacturers  interested,  and 
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at  the  present  day  there  is  a  standard  size  for  each  pipe.  The 
sizes,  as  to  diameter  of  pipe,  diameter  of  threaded  part,  number 
of  threads  per  inch,  and  taper  of  the  threaded  portion,  are  purely 
arbitrary,  and  present  to  us  criterions  of  absolute  perfection  when 
memory  goes  back  to  the  pipe  of  old.  What  is  called  a  i  inch  gas 
pipe  has  ab6ut  a  }  inch  hole  in  it,  but  it  always  has  such  a  hole, 
and  we  know  it.  The  result  of  the  standard  system  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipe  is  that  a  pipe  made  in  Philadelphia,  another 
piece  made  in  Chicago,  a  coupling  made  in  New  York,  a  valve 
socket  made  in  Dayton,  and  a  tap  made  in  Hartford,  will  all  repre- 
sent identically  the  same  understanding  of  intended  sizes. 

The  law  is  not  of  record^  and  it  is  maintained  simply  by  one  man* 
ufacturer  fdlowing  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of  his  most 
respected  predecessor.  Trouble  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future,  as 
the  foot-steps  lose  their  sharpness  of  impression.  A  system  is  to 
be  proposed  in  this  paper  by  which  the  pipe  standards,  and  such- 
like, may  have  an  indisputable  record  as  they  should  have  had 
years  ago. 

Before  going  into  any  description  of  the  method  proposed  for  the 
record  of  standards,  it  is  thought  well  to  point  out  a  few  examples 
in  the  productive  arts  in  which  the  desirability  of  establishing 
standards  will  be  most  apparent. 

The  subject-matter  for  the  application  of  standards  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes:  First — Articles  which,  by  reason  of 
their  associating  or  intermembering  with  each  other,  must  needs  be 
constructed  each  in  contemplation  of  its  fellow-piece,  and  which, 
having  no  association  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  must  needs  be 
constructed  with  reference  to  an  understanding  applicable  to  both 
the  intermembering  parts.  Second,  articles  of  purchase  which  are 
designated  by  grade,  and  in  which  the  grade  designation  should  be 
free  from  all  doubt  and  ambiguity  so  as  to  permit  two  distant  par- 
ties to  speak  understandingly  of  the  same  grade.  This  question  of 
grade  may  be  again  subdivided  into  dimensions  and  consistency. 
Third,  rules  of  action,  by  means  of  which  a  course  of  procedure  in 
contemplation  may  be  a  matter  of  mutual  understanding.  This 
represents  a  general  classification  only,  and  is  capable  both  of  exten- 
sion  and  subdivision. 

PROPER   SUBJECTS   FOR   STANDARDS. 

Steam  and  Oas  Pipe, — There  is  a  commercial  standard  covering 
all  of  the  features  of  this  pipe,  and  this  standard  is  followed  with 
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commendable  fidelity  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  pipe,  its^fitting, 
and  its  tools.  There  is  no  authoritative  establishment  of  the 
standard  employed,  and  a  manufacturer  newly  engaging  in  a  line 
involving  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  adopted,  could  only  govern 
himself  by  close  observation  of  what  he  found  in  the  market.  He 
might  thus  unwittingly  copy  a  copv,  itself  incorrectly  copied  from 
an  incorrect  copy.  Until  this  Society  interested,  itself  in  the 
matter,  there  was  no  fountain  head  to  which  he  could  trace  the 
standard. 

Cast- Iron  Water  and  Gas  Pipe, — This  kind  of  pipe  does  not 
involve  the  accuracy  requisite  in  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  but  there  must  exist  a  relationship  between  all  such  pipe 
brought  into  association,  and  also  between  such  pipe  and  the  valves, 
fittings,  etc.,  employed  in  connection  with  it.  The  fabrication  of 
such  pipe  is  confined  to  very  few  manufacturers,  and  there  seems 
to  be  something  of  an  associated  effort  in  the  way  of  uniformity  of 
sizes.  Still  there  is  nothing  definite  regarding  it,  and  all  opera- 
tion involving  such  pipe  must  be  defined  by  specifications  furnished. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  established  standard 
relating  to  the  strength  of  such  pipe,  and  to  the  dimension  of 
spigot-ends  and  bells,  both  for  the  pipe  and  for  the  fittings,  etc., 
intended  for  use  with  it. 

Brass  Tubing, — Brass  tubing  is  thin  and  will  not  follow  at  all, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  follow,  the  nominal  sizes  commercially 
applied  to  iron  pipe.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  any  system  in 
the  manufacture  of  bi'ass  tubing,  except  in  the  matter  of  one  or 
two  sizes  which  have  been  worked  extensively  into  the  gas  fixture 
trade,  which  sizes  have  gradually  fallen  into  established  standards 
as  to  size,  thickness,  threads,  etc.  Aside  from  the  sizes  referred  to 
there  is  no  established  thread  for  brass  tubing.  There  is  no 
accepted  nomenclature  for  brass  tubing. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  are  the  common  sizes  of  the  market, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the  special  size  desired  can  be 
furnished  or  not. 

Boiler  Tubes, — Here  we  have  another  kind  of  pipe,  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  marketed  in  conformity  with  a  fairly  recognized 
standard  of  sizes,  the  characteristic  of  the  system  being  that  the  size 
specified  has  reference  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe  instead  of  its  bore. 

T^ad  Pipe, — There  is  no  uniform  standard  of  sizes  recognized 
in  connection  with  such  pipa  It  is  generally  specified  by  diame- 
ter of  bore  and  weight  per  foot. 
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Ilrne. — There  is  no  standard  recognized,  the  only  intelligible 
specification  being  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  there  are  no  defi- 
nitely established  market  sizes. 

Olas%  Tvhvag. — There  is  no  recognized  standard  and  no  estab- 
lished market  sizes.  Snch  tubes  are  often  used  in  connection  with 
metal  fittings. 

GcbS'Bumers. — There  is  an  accepted  standard  covering  diame- 
ter, and  thread  of  socket,  the  standard  being  followed  with  com- 
mendable closeness  by  all  gas-burner  makers,  gas-fixture  makers, 
and  tap  makers.     The  standard  is  not  of  record. 

Hose  Couplings, — There  is  no  established  standard  of  size  or 
thread,  and,  furthermore,  there  is  no  commercial  tendency  toward 
one.  There  is  small  chance  of  two  sections  of  hose  intercoupliug 
unless  they  were  made  to  go  together.  In  the  operations  of  fire 
departments  it  is  often  found  that  the  helping  hand  from  a  neigh- 
boring town,  called  in  view  of  impending  disaster,  is  useless  by  rea- 
son of  lack  of  uniformity  in  hose  couplings.  The  lack  of  system 
in  hose  coupling  makes  itself  felt  in  operations  with  fire  engines, 
fire  plugs,  and  all  manner  of  hose  attachments.  The  matter  is 
so  important  that  it  is  bound  to  receive  some  decisive  action 
shortly.  ^ 

Circular  Saws  and  their  Arbors. — Small  circular  saws  fit  upon 
their  arbors,  and  are  driven  by  the  friction  of  clamping  collars. 
There  is  no  standard  recognized  in  sizing  the  holes  of  such  saws, 
which  defect  is  daily  felt  by  saw-makers,  makers  of  wood-working 
machinery,  and,  above  all,  by  the  users  of  the  saws.  A  standard  is 
desired  by  all.  In  the  larger  saws,  used  in  saw-mills,  the  friction 
of  the  collars  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  driving,  and  con- 
sequently dowel-pins  are  fitted  in  the  collars,  and  arranged  to 
engage  dowel-holes  in  the  saw.  The  diameter  of  the  arbor-holes, 
in  these  large  saws,  the  diameter  of  the  dowel-holes  and  their  spac- 
ing, are  arranged  in  recognition  of  an  accepted  standard.  The 
standard  is  not  of  record. 

Bolt  Threads. — The  necessity  for  a  standard  in  the  thread  of 
bolts  and  screws  has  been  so  pressing  that  the  adoption  of  one  of 
the  proposed  standard  systems  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  trades 
interested.     It  seems  simply  a  question  of  step-by-step  adoption. 

Machine  Screws. — No  attempt  at  uniformity  of  threads,  or  even 
of  sizes. 

Bolt  Heads  and  JVvts.—  A  lame  standard  of  sizes. 

Gauge  of  Railroads. — There  is  no  standard  of  record,  but  the 
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necessities  of  transportation  hare  brought  about  an  accepted  stand- 
ard expressed  as  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  There  is  no 
record  of  it  It  is  understood  by  some  to  be  expressed  literally, 
and  by  others  to  be  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  character.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  question  would  show  at  least  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
difference  in  opinions.  Statutes  of  some  of  the  States  touch  upon 
the  subject,  and  probably,  by  reason  of  there  being  more  than  one 
State,  thereby  make  the  matter  worse. 

Street-Car  Gauge, — No  established  standard. 

Gauge  of  Common  Vehicles, — No  established  standard,  though 
it  is  very  desirable  with  reference  to  street-car  tracks,  etc 

Shanks  of  Oil  Cwps^  Cocks^  etc, — A  few  years  ago  such  brass 
work  as  this  was  found  upon  the  market  with  the  shanks  blank, 
with,  once  in  a  while,  an  exception  in  the  way  of  a  cut  thread, 
which  was  all  the  worse  because  it  would  not  conform  with  any 
tap  ever  thought  of.  The  tendency  of  the  trade  now  is  to  provide 
all  such  shanks  with  threads  of  some  pipe  size,  but  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  action  among  the  different  makers. 

Nails, — A  system  of  sizes  fairly  adhered  to,  but  not  of  record. 

Wrench  Squares  for  Water  Cocks, — There  is  no  established 
system  of  sizes,  and,  in  the  case  of  water-cocks  located-  in  pipe 
systems  below  the  ground,  it  becomes  impossible  to  know  what 
manner  of  wrench  is  required  in  operating  the  cocks. 

Lamp  Tops, — There  is  a  commercial  standard,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  small  number  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  the  sizes  are 
adhered  to  with  commendable  fidelity.  There  is  a  standard  of 
diameter  and  pitch  for  the  threads,  but  as  the  standard  is  not  of 
record  the  size  must  be  groped  at.     Same  is  true  of  lamp  wicks. 

Elevator  Buckets  for  Flour  Mills. — No  established  proportion  to 
aid  in  determining  the  size  of  spouting. 

Shoes  and  Lasts. — Lengths  are  governed  by  a  system  of  numer- 
ically expressed  sizes  based  on  barleycorn  measurements.  Widths 
are  expressed  alphabetically,  but  there  is  no  established  uniformity, 
and  the  letters  are  thus  without  useful  meaning. 

Gloves, — An  established  system,  woeful  in  its  ambiguity,  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  record,  and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  lack 
ot  record.  Gloves  are  commonly  supposed,  by  the  trade,  to  be 
graded  in  size  by  knuckle  girth,  in  inches.  The  dealer,  acting 
upon  such  belief,  measures  the  customer's  hand  with  a  common 
measuring  tape,  or  with  a  more  convenient  tape  known  as  a  glove 
measure.     If  the  hand  measures  7  inches,  he  provides  the  customer 
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with  a  glove  marked  7,  and  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty.  The 
mistake  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  7  of  the  glove-scale 
does  not  mean  7  inches ;  a  fact  which  many  glove-makers  and 
dealers  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of.  The  glove  measure  is  not 
the  same  as  a  common  inch  measure,  but  is  considerably  longer  in 
each  number.  It  seems  that  the  glove  measure  is  graded  by  some 
French  system  of  arbitrary  sizes ;  size  6  being  5J  inches,  and  size 
10  being  lOJ  inches,  each  size  being  about  1^^  inches  advance  on 
its  predecessors. 

HaU  and  Caps, — These  are  commercially  graded  by  a  system  of 
size  numbers,  popularly  supposed  to  indicate  a  diameter  due  to  the 
circumference  of  the  head.  The  supposition  is  hardly  correct,  and 
the  measuring  appliances  in  common  use  do  not  seem  to  bo  based 
upon  a  uniform  system  of  graduation. 

Stove  Legs. — It  cannot  be  said  of  the  stove  maker  that  he  even 
has  a  law  of  his  own,  as  ho  never  seems  to  have  established  a  unL 
form  system  of  leg  dovetails  among  the  different  stoves  of  his  own 
production.  There  is  no  variation  material  to  the  design  of  the 
leg  attachment,  but  there  is  every  difference  material  to  the  inter- 
change of  legs. 

Dental  Tools  and  their  Sockets. — No  standard  of  sizes.  There  is 
every  reason  why  there  should  be  one,  except  perhaps  the  lack  of 
record  facility. 

Braces  and  Bits. — No  system  of  interchange.  Custom  leaves 
the  shanks  of  bits  to  be  filed  to  form  by  the  carpenter  incapable  of 
doing  it. 

Gun  Calibres. — A  sort  of  an  established  range  of  sizes,  duo  origi- 
nally to  the  fact  that  government  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Watch  Cases. — A  tendency  toward  a  system  capable  of  intelligent 
definition,  but  totally  without  record. 

Watch  and  Clock  Springs. — A  defective  system  without  a  record. 

Watch  and  Clock  Hands. — An  attempt  at  system  without  a 
record,  resulting  in  confusion  rather  than  simplification. 

Bdller  Skate  Wheels. — No  standard  of  uniformity,  there  being 
just  variation  enough  among  different  makers  to  upset  system. 

Gun  Nipples. — A  standard  but  no  record. 

Drill  Shanks. — Confusion  of  "private  standards." 

Tod  Sockets^  Tod  Eyes,  and  their  Handles  Generall/y. — An  in- 
telh'gent  desire  for  a  system  of  standards,  hopeless  in  the  absence 
of  places  of  record. 

Machine  Tool  Posts. — Ditto. 
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Bolting  Slots  for  Machine  Tods. — Ditto. 

^oses  of  Lathe  Spindles. — Ditto. 

Matches  and  Match  Boxes. — No  established  length  of  matches. 
Match  boxes  on  the  market  to-day  will  not  receive  the  matches  of 
yesterday. 

Ventrholes  and  Primers  for  Ordnance. — A  thorough- going 
individual  (U.  S.),  having  much  to  do  with  this  matter,  early 
adopted  a  standard.  The  standard  is  not  of  an  aathoritative 
record,  and  occupies  precisely  the  same  position  as  any  stand- 
ard  of  uniformity  installed  in  an  establishment  owned  by  an 
individual. 

Sections  of  Boiled  Iron. — No  uniformity  in  shapes  substantially 
alike,  and  no  community  of  dimension  of  iron  from  different  mills. 
Established  standards  of  common  shapes  are  much  needed. 

Hinges. — No  established  system  of  sizes  or  of  arrangement  of 
screw-holes.  An  old  hinge  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  with- 
out a  special  fitting  and  damaging  mutilation  of  wood-work. 

Locks. — About  the  same  condition  of  things,  while  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing,  save  a  lack  of  facilities  for  establishing  commercial 
standards,  to  prevent  common  lines  of  door  locks,  of  diflEerent 
makers,  thoroughly  interchanging  with  each  other  so  far  as  their 
attachment  to  doors,  etc.,  is  concerned. 

Chain  Puinps. — No  standard  for  bore  of  tube  or  size  of  buckets. 

Hid)  Bamds. — Their  manufacture  is  now  never  associated  with 
the  manufacture  of  hubs,  but  still  there  is  no  standard  list  of  sizes 
to  which  the  hub-maker  and  band-maker  conform. 

Mamiels  and  Orates. — Total  lack  of  system  in  arranging  sizes. 
A  new  grate,  in  order  to  fit  a  mantel,  must  be  made  especially  for 
its  position. 

Oil  Well  Tools. — Joints  of  these  tools  should  conform  to  some 
established  standard  of  sizes,  but  there  is  no  standard  size. 

Planes  amd  Bits, — No  system  of  sizes  in  the  construction  of  bits 
and  throats. 

Printers^  Chases. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Height  of  Ga/r  Platforms. — Standard  recognized. 

Car  Brake  Shoe. — Tendency  toward  standard. 

Car  Bumpers. — Ditto. 

Car  Axles. — Eecognized  standard. 

Essential  Dimension  of  Railway  Axle  Boxes. — Ditto. 

Photographic  Cards,  Albums^  etc. — A  vague  system  without 
record.     Cards  and  albums  were  inaugurated  at  the  same  time,  and 
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with  a  common  understanding  as  to  size.  The  lack  of  record  is 
resulting  in  considerable  confusion  at  present.  Some  card  sizes 
have  been  lost  and  cannot  be  re-established,  and  other  sizes  have 
been  established,  to  be  lost,  in  turn,  in  the  future. 

Photograph  Cameras. — It  is  desirable  among  photographers  to 
use  one  or  more  tubes  interchangeably  in  a  number  of  cameras,  but 
no  system  of  interchangeability  in  the  nose  threads  of  the  tubes  and 
sockets  of  the  cameras  has  ever  been  arrived  at. 

Stereoscopic  Pictures  and  their  Holders. — Ditto. 

Eyelets  and  Eyelet  Tools. — ^A  standard  of  size  but  no  record. 

Electric  Light  Carbons  and  their  Holders. — No  standard,  and 
every  premonition  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

Electrical  Battery  Jars  a/nd  their  Containing  Boxes. — No  stand- 
ard of  dimensions,  and  trouble  already  developing  in  the  telephone 
service. 

Envelopes. — There  is  no  system  in  the  arrangement  of  proportion 
or  sizes. 

Thimble  Skeins  for  Wagons. — No  attempt  at  system. 

Carriage  Clips. — No  standard. 

Door  Knobs  and  Spindles. — A  sort  of  common  following,  with 
jn!?t  suflBcient  recognition  to  result  in  exasperation. 

Air  Brake  Couplings. — Private  standard. 

Doors  and  Door-Frarnes. — These  are  now  market  articles, 
emanating  from  different  factories.  There  is  no  established  system 
of  sizes. 

Sashy  Shutters^  Window-Frames. — Ditto. 

Telegraph  Insulators  and  Shanks. — A  young  trade  with  a  prac- 
tical standard  having  no  record,  and  requiring  only  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  lose  the  full  benefit  of  tiie  standard  adopted. 

Letterpresses. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Picture-Frames. — There  is  in  the  market  a  line  of  what  are  called 
'ordinary  sizes,"  and  pictures  and  glass  are  also  marketed  in  a  line 
of '*  ordinary  sizes."  The  line  of  ordinary  sizes  started  out  with 
something  of  an  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  sizes  being  limited,  but  as  the  list  was  added  to,  the 
original  understanding  was  lost  sight  of,  and  all  is  now  in  confusion. 

Specta/iles. — There  is  no  standard  of  size,  either  as  to  complete 
spectacles,  or  to  the  fitting  of  glass  and  rims. 

Clothing  Sizes. — A  sort  of  an  attempt  at  something  interchange- 
able, but  individual  attempts  are  not  based  upon  a  common  under- 
standing. 
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Stove  Pipe, — No  standard  ever  adopted  which  will  enable  pipe 
sections  to  interchange.     The  standing  joke, 

Wood  Sections. — ^Under  the  specialty  system  of  manufacture 
there  have  been  installed  lines  of  trade,  in  common  moulding, 
flooring,  battens,  styling,  etc.  The  common  sections  of  the  market 
compare  with  each  other  only  in  a  very  general  way,  while,  with 
facilities  for  recording  standards,  there  would  be  readily  adopted  a 
series  of  accurately  defined  sections  for  the  guidance  of  bit-makers  and 
users,  which  would  enable  these  wood  sections  to  interchange  readily. 

Pinion  Wire. — No  standard. 

Shanks  f 07'  Sewing  Machine  Needles. — No  standards. 

Panes  of  Glass. — "  Ordinary  sizes  "  not  based  on  any  common 
ufiderstanding. 

Barrels^  Kegs^  etc. — No  standards  of  dimension. 

Wasfiers. — No  standards. 

Brick. — A  reckless  standard  varying  1-4  inch  in  neighboring 
yards,  and  varying  an  inch  in  different  localities. 

Type. — A  standard  of  height  without  record.  Standards  of 
body  and  face  without  record. 

The  same  lack  of  system  applies  to  spigots,  bungs,  furniture 
casters,  pens  and  holders,  theatre  scenery,  bill  boards,  bottles  and 
corks,  candles  and  candlesticks,  beds,  etc.^  etc. 

There  is,  for  instance,  no  established  custom  regarding  the 
shanks  of  furniture  castei'S,  though  there  is  a  lame  tendency  in  that 
direction.  Nothing  being  of  record,  progress  is  slow,  and  without 
hope  of  any  ultimate  system.  It  is  desirable  that  new  casters  fit 
in  old  places. 

There  never  seems  to  have  been  any  community  of  thought 
between  the  candlestick-maker  and  the  chandler.  Candles  will  go 
into  candlesticks,  but  have  never  been  known  to  fit. 

The  theatre  is,  nowadays,  a  travelling  institution,  and  much 
trouble  is  met  with  in  adapting  scenery  to  the  various  theatre  stages. 
Some  system  of  depth,  etc.,  for  scene  grooves  is  desirable.  The 
show-bill  of  the  travelling  theatre  is  of  metropolitan  print,  and  is 
combined  by  **  sheet "  or  by  *'  stand."  The  bill-boards  of  the  uni- 
verse must  receive  them  arranged  in  the  order  contemplated. 
There  is  a  hazy  sort  of  a  system  apparent  about  the  sizes  covering 
bills  and  boards.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  sizes  of  beds,  and 
everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens  regarding  bedsteads,  mattresses, 
blankets,  quilts,  and  sheets.  The  mattress  of  one  room  should  cer- 
tainly tit  at  least  one  other  bedstead. 
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And  the  list  miglit  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 

A  mutual  understanding  regarding  the  dimensions  of  the  articles 
previously  referred  to  is  desirable  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
interchange  and  common  fitting.  In  such  matters  the  demand  for 
standards  is  most  pressing.  We  now  come  upon  a  line  of  articles, 
common  in  the  market,  emanating  from  difterent  manufacturers, 
used  by  all  the  people.  Much  of  the  purchasing  of  the  day  is  done 
by  correspondence,  instead  of  by  inspection,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
a  purchaser,  whether  consumer  or  trader,  should  know  something 
of  the  size  which  the  market  offere,  as  well  as  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sizes  are  to  be  specified.  In  dry  goods,  for 
instance,  about  every  variety  of  fabric  is  manufactured  in  some 
peculiar  width  or  some  peculiar  variety  of  widths.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  matter. 

Prices  of  such  goods  are  invariably  rated  by  the  yard,  but  the 
price  per  yard  gives  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  quantity.  Dry  goods 
have  their  widths  specified  in  yards,  quarters,  inches  and  lines.  In 
some  cases  we  find  an  arbitrary  system  of  numbering.  In  other 
cases  we  find  a  list  of  specific  names  without  meaning,  such  for 
instance  as  *'  full  width,"  "  extra,"  "  double,"  etc. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  quan- 
tity in  package,  bolt,  etc.  Again,  many  fabrics  are  woven  into 
complete  square  articles,  of  common  demand,  but  the  sizes  are  not 
based  upon  any  adopted  system.  What  can  be  said  of  dry  goods 
can  be  said  of  metal  goods  in  the  sheet,  and  also  of  an  immense 
number  of  marketed  articles  whose  dimension-grade  is  not  intelli- 
gently specified.  The  following  notes  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  this  matter. 

Flannel. — Widths  not  based  on  any  system,  and  liable  to  be 
specified  as  ''  seven-eighths,"  which,  on  inquiry,  may  turn  out  to 
be  29  inches  wide,  and  again  as  "  4  -  4  "  which  is  evidently  intended 
to  mean  four  quarters  of  a  yard,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  about 
35  inches. 

Sheeting,— yf\dt\i  liable  to  be  specified  as  "9-8,"  "5-4," 
'■  11  -4,"  etc.,  which  is  suggestive  of  eighths  and  quarters  of  yards, 
but  which  is  liable  to  be  found  misleading. 

Cotton  Wadding. — Will  be  quoted  "  per  sheet,"  which  means 
nothing. 

Perf(yi*at€d  Card  Board. — Ditto. 

Ribbons. — Ribbon  widths  present  every  possible  phase  of  absurd- 
ity.   The  market  finds  them  gauged  in  widths  by  arbitrary  sets 
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of  numbers,  understood  by  nobody ;  again,  by  a  set  of  iiumberB 
indicative  of  the  number  of  lines.     (Twelve  lines  make  an  inch.) 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  arbitrary  ribbon  scales ;  one  for 
this  manufacturer  and  one  for  that  one,  one  French  and  one  Eng- 
lish, one  for  silk  ribbon  and  one  for  velvet.  Where  different 
dealers  specify  the  same  ribbon  gauge,  there  is  no  correspondence 
of  the  ribbon  widths.  The  condition  of  ribbon  grading  in  the 
market  to-day  is  such  that  if  a  number  seven  ribbon  is  ordered,  it 
is  liable  to  come  having  a  width  of  one  and  three-eighths  inches, 
one  and  one-half  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches,  and,  possibly, 
you  will  be  asked  if  you  want  a  ribbon  seven  inches  wide. 

Buttons. — Are  graded  in  size  by  a  button  scale,  and  the  variety 
of  button  scales  is  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

Pins. — Pins  have  their  length  specified  by  an  arbitrary  system  of 
symbols.  Such  as  "D  0,"  "B  C,"  "F  3 J,"  «DB,"**  S  W.^' 
These  symbols  mean  double  corkey,  big  corkey,  short  corkey,  and 
so  on. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  have  no  mutual  understanding  of  the 
system  employed.  The  system  is  not  used  alike  by  any  two 
makers.  In  addition  to  the  lengths,  pins  are  specified  in  classes, 
as  "  Class  A,"  which  refers  to  brass  pins  of  the  largest  size,  stuck 
in  papers  in  twelve  rows,  thirty  pins  to  the  row,  and  360  pins  to 
the  paper,  etc.  There  is  no  uniform  understanding  of  the  system, 
but  all  use  it. 

Needles, — Needles  come  by  number  and  class.  No  standard. 
No  uniformity. 

Thimbles^ — Graded  by  sizes.     No  standard. 

Music  Strings. — Graded  by  tone  letters  with  no  standard. 

SJioe-Pegs. — Graded  by  numbers.     No  standard. 

Bags  and  SacJcs, — Chaos. 

Braid,  Ruffling,  ^^(^^j  Binding,  Banding,  Tape,  etc.— 
Graded  in  a  hap-hazard  manner,  sometimes  in  inches,  sometimes 
by  arbitrary  scale  of  unknown  value,  and  sometimes  by  some  one  of 
the  various  ribbon  scales. 

Napkiixs. — An  elegant  system  of  grading  the  sizes.  We  quote 
from  the  catalogue  of  a  metropolitan  dealer :  "  5-8  "  or  18  to  20 
inches  according  to  quality,  **  3-4  *'  or  24  to  28  inches  according  to 
quality. 

W(yrstedM. — Size  is  specified  as  "double"  or  '*  eight-fold  "  or 
"  single  or  four-fold,"  and  a  pound  of  worsted  means  eight  ounces. 
It  is  put  up  in  hanks  of  indefinite  quantity. 
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Thread, — Sizes  gauged  by  numbers,  and  no  fixed  standard  of 
uniformity.     No  standard  of  quantity  for  spool  or  package. 

Hooks  and  Eyes, — Size  graded  by  a  meaningless  set  of  numbers. 

Table  Covers. — No  uniform  system  of  sizes  manufactured.  Sizes 
specified  as  4-4,  etc.,  indicating  quarter  yards. 

Card-Cloth. — No  establislied  system  of  grading  quality,  charac- 
teristic, or  width. 

TJinhrdlas. — Size  specified  by  inches,  with  no  common  under- 
standing regarding  the  points  of  measure. 

Paint  Brushes. — Some  graded  in  inches  of  width  or  diameter, 
and  others  by  meaningless  system  of  arbitrary  numbers. 

Tim,  Plate. — No  uniform  standard  for  specifying  quality  or 
characteristic,  and  no  uniform  system  of  manufactured  sizes. 

Wire  Cloth. — No  system  of  widths.  No  established  term  to 
specify  characteristics.  Quality  specified  by  number  of  wires 
per  inch  coupled  with  the  wire  size  referred  to  ambiguous  wire 
gauges. 

Bolting  Cloth. — No  system  of  widths.  Character  specified  in 
some  cases  by  threads  per  inch,  in  others  by  spaces  per  inch,  in 
others  by  varying  system  of  arbitrary  numbers. 

Rivets. — Size  sometimes  specified  in  diameter  by  ambiguous 
wire  gauge,  again  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  again  by  the  number 
of  rivets  it  will  take  to  make  a  pound. 

Rvhher  Bafids. — System  of  numbers  not  mutually  understood 
among  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Shawls. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Chain. — No  system  of  sizes,  and  no  brief  method  of  specifying. 

Collars  and  Cuffs. — Inch  definition,  but  no  established  limit  of 
departure.     Often  three-eighths  of  an  inch  variation. 

Rope. — No  real  system. 

Wirt  Rope. — Ditto. 

Files. — Confused  system. 

Handkerchiefs. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Cigars. — Big  cigars  and  little  cigars,  and  boxes  made  to  fit. 
Wire. — Wire  sizes  are  generally  expressed  by  numbers  based 
upon  arbitrary  scales.  The  subject  may  be  dismissed  by  stating 
that  there  are  no"  less  than  eight  different  wire  gauges  in  use,  no 
two  of  which  correspond.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mere  speci- 
fication of  a  size  number  is  absolutely  meaningless. 

Books. — A  total  lack  of  system  regarding  sizee.  Such  terms  as 
"Quarto,"  "Duodecimo,"  "Octavo,"  "32mo,"  etc.,  at  one  time  had 
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a  meaning.  These  terras  indicated  the  number  of  times  a  standard 
sheet  was  folded,  and  from  that  could  be  reasoned  out  about  how  big 
a  book  would  be.  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  a  sheet-size  for 
paper,  but  the  book  terms  are  still  retained.  One  quarto  book  is 
liable  to  vary  two  inches  from  another  quarto  book,  and  the  same 
with  any  other  size.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniform 
sizes  adopted  for  certain  classes  of  books,  in  order  that  they  may 
rank  uniform  upon  book  shelves.  Publishers  of  law  books  have 
attempted  the  establishment  of  uniform  sizes,  but,  there  being  no 
place  of  record,  the  sizes  have  not  been  maintained.  Government 
publications  have  approached  uniformity,  but  in  a  general  way 
only.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  interfere  with  perfecting  a 
system  within  six  months,  providing  facilities  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  adopted  standards  were  furnished.  This  refers  also  to  peri- 
odicals. 

Paper, — This  trade  is  terribly  mixed  up  in  its  standards,  and 
becomes  more  so  each  succeeding  year.  There  is  no  established 
system  of  market  sizes  for  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  and 
there  is  no  established  method  of  grading  the  thicknesses.  A 
paper-makers'  committee  could  systematize  the  whole  thing  in  one 
day,  if  facilities  for  maintainraent  were  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  which  can  be  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing dimensions,  there  are  in  the  market  a  large  number  of  mate- 
rials having  one  or  more  qualities  varying  in  degree.  It  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  standard  consistency  by  which 
specification  can  be  intelligently  construed,  I  mention  a  few 
examples. 

Proof  Spirits. — Here  we  have  a  term  forming  the  base  of  speci- 
fication for  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  condition  of  commercial 
criterions  may  be  well  understood  when  I  state  that  not  one  dis- 
tiller or  dealer  in  five  hundred  can  define  what  "proof  spirits" 
is,  or  can  intelligently  comprehend  the  application  of  the  terra. 
The  United  States  Government,  in  inaugurating  its  distillery 
revenue  system,  found  no  standard  which  it  could  make  use  of. 
The  government,  therefore,  like  an  enterprising  individual,  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  its  own. 

In  Section  3248  of  the  Revised  Statues  is  defined  what  substances 
come  under  the  name  of  spirits :  and  Section  3249  establishes  that 
"  Proof  spirit  shall  be  held  to  be  that  alcoholic  liquor  which  con- 
tains one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
.7939  at  60  degrees  Fahr."     Here  we  have  something  definite,  and 
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being  definite,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  The 
manufacturing  arts  conld  not  have  established  such  a  standard 
because  there  was  no  authoritative  repository. 

Acids, — Graded  by  strengths  and  expressed  by  fractions,  though 
sometimes  expressed  by  specific  name.     No  standards. 

Gold, — When  a  metal  which  is  alloyed  with  gold  becomes  gold 
as  a  mass,  or  ceases  to  be  gold,  is  a  commercial  problem.  The 
purity  of  gold  is  expressed  as  "carats  fine,"  "carats"  meaning 
twenty-fourth  pure  gold  by  weight.  Pure  gold  would  be  twenty- 
four  carats  fine. 

There  has  been  some  sort  of  a  criterion  for  jewellers'  gold,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  it.  The  government  has  established  a  stand- 
ard of  purity  for  its  coins,  together  with  a  designation  of  permissi- 
ble variation. 

Silver. — No  standard. 

Brass, — Brass  is  a  compound  metal,  with  a  specific  name  for 
many  of  its  combinations.  There  is  no  standard  for  general  or 
special  application. 

Babbit  Metal. — A  varying  compound  metal  without  a  standard. 

Indigo, — No  standard  of  quality. 

Malt  lAqtuyrs. — No  standard  of  definition.  A  lot  of  terms,  once 
having  a  specific  meaning,  without  a  record,  are  now  used  without 
any  understanding. 

Chloride  of  Lime, — No  standard. 

Pig  Irony  Steely  and  the  Metals  Generally. — No  standards  of  defi- 
nition. 

Powder. — No  standard  of  grain  or  strength. 

Gojs. — No  standard  of  quality.  State  statutes.  Btany  States 
and  many  standards. 

Milk. — ^No  standard  of  quality. 

Ftn^.— Ditto. 

Lead  Pencils. — ^No  common  standard  of  grade,  though  there  is  an 
attempt  toward  it. 

Chemical  Solutions  OeneraUy. — No  standard  of  composition  or 
strength. 

Lumber. — Standards  of  definition  of  quality  and  name,  varying 
in  each  locality. 

Dry  Goods. — No  standard  of  definition  of  quality. 

Leather. — Ditto. 

Hides.— Ji'MXo. 

Pork. — No  common  standard  of  definitions.    In  some  of  the 
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States  the  law  has  furnished  detinitions,  but  each  State  is  a  law 
unto  itself. 

Aside  from  dimensions  and  consistency  there  are.  used,  in  the 
arts,  certain  terms  which  should  have  an  unvarying  meaning.  As 
examples  I  would  mention : 

Steam  Engines, — Steam  engines  are  built  right  and  left  handed, 
but  two  parties  will  seldom  agree  as  to  whether  a  given  engine  is 
right  or  left  handed. 

Saw  MiUs. — Ditto. 

Doors  and  Door  Locks. — Ditto. 

Brick  Bonds. — ^A  variety  of  technical  terms,  used  liberally  in  all 
building  specifications,  but  having  no  common  bases  of  under- 
standing. 

Bating  of  Vessels. — A  variety  of  modes,  all  without  standards. 

Tests  of  Machinery. — ^No  uniform  basis  of  expression. 

Aside  from  things,  there  are  rules  of  human  action,  on  a  common 
understanding  of  which  life  may  depend.  Rules  for  the  common 
guidance  are  generally  matters  of  local  establishment.  In  a  land 
where  every  man  is  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  a  local 
acquirement  becomes  unavailable  in  this  connection. 

As  examples  of  rules  of  action  which  would  be  capable  of  firm 
establishment,  I  would  mention : 

BaUway  Signals. — There  is  a  total  lack  of  uniformity,  wbil6  it  is 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  code  throughout  the 
country.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  whistle  signal  for  back- 
ing, there  is  no  railroad  signal  uniformly  understood,  while  no  less 
than  forty  different  meanings  are  conveyed  by  several  signals. 

Navigation. — In  navigation  we  have  a  set  of  rules  made  uniform 
and  binding  by  law.  In  the  absence  of  governmental  action  there 
could  never  have  been  anything  like  a  common  system. 

Lights  on  Vessels. — Ditto. 

Rules  of  the  JSoad. — No  establishment,  except  in  a  few  States, 
which  govern  the  matter  by  statute. 

BaUroad  Crossings. — Ditto. 

Sports  and  Oames. — Varying  rules  of  local  establishment 

STANDARD   UNITS. 

It  might  be  said  that,  considering,  the  question  of  standards, 
standard  units  would  require  the  first  consideration. 

This  may  be  true,  but  I  have  deferred  mention  of  them  in  order 
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to  free  my  subject  from  anything  wliich  conld  bring  up  considera- 
tion of  the  excellency  of  certain  standards.  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
question  now  in  hand  whether  tlie  standard  inch  is  a  good  inch  or 
a  bad  inch,  so  long  as  it  is  the  accepted  inch. 

The  question  of  the  excellency  of  the  inch  comes  into  the  ques- 
tion of  its  acceptance,  and  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  question  of 
wisdom  of  providing  means  for  recording  the  standard  after  accept- 
ance. Many  of  our  fundamental  units  are  vague,  indefinite,  and  of 
no  record.  Many  of  the  arts  require  units  which  have  never  been 
established,  and  many  of  the  arts  use  units  which  are  diflEerently 
construed  by  difEerent  2)ersons.  Where  there  are  varying  units 
involved  in  an  art,  it  will  most  always  be  found  that  choice  in  their 
use  will  most  always  be  based  upon  local  custom,  and  that  there  is 
no  special  preference  for  one  unit  over  another.  It  is  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  one  unit  of  common  acceptance,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  the  present  question  which  of  the  variety  in 
question  is  chosen  upon. 

Units  of  measurement  become  of  consideration  at  the  foundation 
of  all  practice  and  of  all  scientific  investigation.  The  governments 
of  the  earth  early  recognized  this  fact,  and  units  of  measurement 
have  been  used.  And  there  is  a  commendable  tendency  towards 
established  international  standards.  Our  units  of  measurements, 
weights,  etc.,  are  all  arbitrary,  and  monuments  of  these  units  are 
held  in  government  deposits.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  many 
of  these  units  have  a  base  in  nature,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
standard  measure  of  length  is  not  a  certain  pendulum  beating  a 
certain  time  under  certain  conditions,  but  is  the  distance  between 
two  marks  on  a  monumental  rod  made  a  standard  by  law.  When 
government  establishes  a  unit  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  may 
readily  procure  a  specification  of  that  unit.  Aside  from  funda- 
mental units  there  are  units  of  conversion,  and  with  these  the 
States  have  had  to  do  individually.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  bushel  of  corn  is  one  thing  in  one  place  and  another  thing  in 
another  place,  and,  so  far  as  any  national  system  is  concerned,  there 
are  liable  to  be  as  many  different  standards  of  weight  for  a  bushel 
of  corn  as  there  are  different  States.  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  a 
few  of  our  unit  standards. 

Thermometry  and  Ccdorimetry. — No  uniform  system  of  measure- 
ment or  expression. 
Hydrometry, — Ditto. 
Elasiic  Pressure, — Commonly  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
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inch ;  sometimes  in  atmospheres,  which  is  unintelligible  and  mean- 
ingless; sometimes  expressed  as  referring  to  an  actual  zero,  and 
sometimes  as  referring  to  a  practical  zero ;  and  sometimes  expressed 
as  height  of  supported  columns. 

Vacuum. — No  system.  Sometimes  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  sometimes  in  atmospheres,  sometimes  in  height  of 
supported  column. 

Water  Power. — Value  sometimes  expressed  in  horse-power  units, 
and  sometimes  in  water-power  units  of  purely  local  signification. 

Boiler  Power. — No  standard  for  expressing  value  ever  arrived 
at,  except  that  proposed  by  this  Society. 

Photics. — No  established  standards  of  units. 

Printing. — Varying  standards  of  measurement  have  been  estab- 
lished by  statute  in  several  States.     Generally  chaotic. 
Velocity. — No  common  unit  established. 

Lumber. — Local  custom  governs. 

Brick  Worh—D\tto. 

Plastering. — Ditto. 

Roofing. — ^Ditto. 

Ton. — Means  one  thing  now,  and  another  thing  then. 

Lights  Photomsiry. — No  units  established. 

Electrioity. — A  system  of  units  is  becoming  well  selected,  and 
needs  a  record. 

HaUroad  Curves. — ^No  common  basis  of  definition. 

Tone. — No  standard. 

Bolt  of  WaU  Paper. — Not  uniformly  understood. 

Fitch  of  Hoof.— Ditto. 

Tonnage. — ^Ditto. 

Lenses. — No  capacity  standard  or  expression  of  value. 

Bicshel. — Not  uniform. 

Weights  and  ifea^sures  Generally. — ^Diverse  and  confusing. 

BUREAU    OF   STANDARDS. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  governmental  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  which  any  respectable  representation  of  a  trade  or 
craft,  after  adopting  a  standard,  may  file  the  same.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the  use  of  such  established  standards  shall  be  compul- 
sory, but  it  is  proposed  that  the  party  representing  his  goods  as 
conforming  to  standard,  shall  be  measured  by  something  of 
respectable  significance.     It  is  proposed  that  governmental  over- 
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sight  will  insure  a  more  accurate  definition  of  standards  than  could 
be  otherwise  arranged  for.  It  is  proposed  that  governmental  over- 
sight will  guard  against  confusion  of  standards.  It  is  proposed 
that,  after  a  standard  has  been  established,  a  description  of  it  can 
be  procured  by  any  interested  party  on  payment  of  reasonable  fees. 
A  government  publication  of  an  established  standard  is  proposed. 

BUREAU   ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposition  for  a  Bureau  of  Standards  could 
be  satisfied  by  a  single  additional  division  and  examiner  in  the  Patent 
Office.  The  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  character  of  the 
inquiry,  and  the  judicial  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 
would  seem  in  direct  line  with  the  present  line  of  duties  of  the 
Patent  Office,  The  Patent  Office  has  now  to  do  with  mechanism 
and  things  of  commerce  and  industry  ;  has  to  do  with  drawings  of 
such  matters ;  has  to  do  with  descriptions  of  such  matters,  and  with 
sharply  defined  claims  pointing  out  the  meat  of  the  description ; 
and  has  to  do  with  illustrative  models  and  their  careful  preservation  ; 
and  has  to  do  with  photographic  reproduction  of  drawings,  and  the 
printing  of  specifications  of  patents  whereby  any  one  can  get  any 
patent  copy  for  twenty-five  cents ;  and  has  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Weekly  Oazette,  containing  drawings  and  claims  of 
every  patent  as  issued,  every  Tuesday  morning.  The  Patent  Office 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  equipped  for  the  proposed 
work.  The  installation  of  the  new  division  would  require  simply 
the  law,  and  an  additional  room  in  the  Patent  Office. 

THE  REQUISITE  ENAOTICENTS. 

An  enactment  would  be  required  covering,  say,  the  following 
points : 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Standards  as  a  subor- 
dinate division  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Second.  The  provision  that  any  respectable  representative  body 
of  any  craft,  trade,  vocation,  or  business,  having,  by  due  delibera- 
tive proceedings,  adopted  a  standard,  and  having  duly  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  government  filing  of  said  standards, 
may,  upon  due  proceedings,  file  such  standard  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  thereupon  such  standard  shall  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Standard. 

Third,  Each  standard,  as  filed,  should  have  a  consecutive  num- 
ber. 

87 
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*  Fourth.  Provision  should  be  made  by  which  articles  represented 
as  conforming  to  the  established  standard,  may^  if  desired,  be  so 
marked  in  a  brief  manner,  and  to  this  end  a  symbol  should  be 
legalized,  say,  as  a  mere  example,  X.  This  device  upon  an  article, 
followed  by  the  standard  number,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying, 
'^  This  car  axle  has  its  bearings  in  conformity  to  U.  S.  Standard, 
No.  728." 


Most  every  business  nowadays  has  its  association.  These  asso- 
ciations represent  at  least  the  enterprising  elements  of  the  indus- 
tries and  trade  of  the  country.  There  is  no  trouble  in  finding 
respectable  representation  to  place  standtirds  on  file. 

PATENT  OFFICE  PBOGEDUBE. 

New  statutes  adjust  themselves  to  circumstances  in  course  of 
time.  The  only  object  in  alluding  to  them  here  is  to  indicate  the 
practicability  of  a  procedure  which  would  accomplish  all  that  is 
desired  by  the  present  proposition. 

Assmne  that  the  Kational  Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire 
Departments,  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  discuss,  as  they  dis- 
cuss every  year,  the  matter  of  a  standard  hose  coupling.  Asstime 
that  they  give*  up  looking  for  something  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  settle  on  something  possessing  the  merits  of  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  use,  and  what  they  may  have  to  use  for  years, 
with  the  added  merit  of  uniformity.  After  the  discussion,  the 
standard  takes  a  form  so  that  it  can  be  accurately  described  and 
shown  by  drawings  or  sample ;  or  a  committee  assumes  this  work 
and  reports  the  standard  to  the  body.  The  body  adopts  it  as  the 
standard  hose  coupling. 

The  body  appoints  »  committee  to  attend  to  the  filing  of  the 
standard,  and  they  furnish  him  with  credentials^  He  becomes 
empowered  to  present  the  standard  for  filing  and  to  make  neees- 
sary  alterations  or  amendments  in  the  description  of  the  same 
which  do  not  materially  alter  the  standard. 

The  committee  forwards  to  the  Patent  Office  a  specification  and 
drawing,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  a  sample  of  the  standard,  and 
makes  application  to  have  the  same  filed.  The  description  goes 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  describes  the  entire  hose  coupling. 
The  Patent  Office  calls  for  a  more  perspicuous  definition  of  what 
parts  are  to  be  comprehended  by  the  standard.     The  description 
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6ay8  that  the  coupliDg  aball  be  eight  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the 
ofiBce  wants  a  somewhat  better  description  of  the  thread  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  shapes  of  threads.  The  office  further 
points  oat  that  the  very  parpose  of  the  standard  might  be  defeated  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  no  limiting  specification  is  given  for  the  projec- 
tion of  the  threaded  portion.  Too  much  projection  would  prevent 
the  clamping  of  gaskets.  Formalities  are  finally  overcome,  and  the 
thing  is  in  good  shape,  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Patent 
Office.  Thereupon,  the  Patent  Office  may  give  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  Patent  Office  Gazette^  that  such  a  standard  is  proposed. 
Those  interested  may  then  enter  protest,  or  point  out  defects  If 
any  controversy  arises  the  matter  may  be  decided  after  a  hearing, 
as  is  usual  in  ca^e  of  interfering  applications  in  iJie  Patent  Office. 
Finally,  the  standard  becomes  filed  and  established  by  law,  and 
takes,  say,  *^  No.  618."  Makers  of  such  hose  couplings  may,  if 
they  desire,  stamp  their  couplings  *'  X  618."  The  drawings  and 
descriptions  may  be  printed,  the  same  as  is  now  the  case  with 
copies  of  patents,  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents 
each,  or  ten  cents  in  lots  of  twenty  or  more.  Certified  copies  of 
the  samples  may  be  furnished  at  cost,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
copies  of  patent  models  required  in  litigations.  The  filing  of  the 
etandard  may  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette^  the  same  as  is 
now  done  with  patents. 

A  SEOOND    STAKDABD. 

It  need  not  follow  that  because  ^^  1  618  "  becomes  the  standard 
hose  coupling,  that  there  cannot  be  other  standard  hose  couplings. 
Nothing  interferes  with  another  standard  for  smaller  hose,  and 
another  for  larger  hose,  and  another  for  the  same  size  hose  where 
the  coupling  is  of  the  spring-clip  type  instead  of  screw  type,  or  for 
any  difierent  kinds  of  hose  couplings.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Fire  Engineers,  after  experience  with  "  1  618  "  should  not 
get  up  something  better,  and  be  themselves  the  instrument  for 
filing  a  new  standard  for  something  later  and  better.  There  need 
be  no  governmental  abrogation  of  a  standard  once  filed ;  it  is 
snflScient  that  the  new  standard  becomes  filed  and  takes  its  new 
number. 

PBOMOllON  OF  TH£  IDEA. 

It  is  not  thought  that  serious  negatives  can  be  brought  against 
the  general  advisability  of  the  proposed  scheme,  or  against  its 
practicability  and  expediency.     This  being  assumed,  the  question 
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remains :  How  can  the  installation  of  the  scheme  be  best  promoted  ? 
The  enactment  by  Congress  is  the  thing  to  be  arrived  at,  as  all  else 
will  naturally  follow.  The  attention  of  Congress  can  be  directed 
to  the  matter  only  by  a  concerted  action  of  respectable  weight. 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  can  hardly,  I 
think,  single-handed,  bring  about  the  desired  action  by  Congress, 
nor  can  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  nor  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  nor  the  National  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, nor  the  American  Society  of  Stove  Manufacturers,  nor  the 
Society  of  Chief  Engineers  of  Fire  Departments,  nor  any  other 
individual  society.  Bat  a  joint  action,  by  a  number  of  trade 
societies,  could  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  result. 

Most  every  branch  of  industry  now  has  its  representative  associa- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  its  representative  periodical  literature.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
assume  the  general  burden  of  the  matter  in  the  following  series  of 
steps! 

First,  A  well-formulated  resolution  expressing  the  object,  desir- 
ability, and  nature  of  the  scheme,  such  resolution  to  take  the  form 
of  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

Second.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  promote 
the  scheme. 

Third.  The  preparation  by  that  committee,  of  a  roster  of  all 
American  associations  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  project,  or  to 
have  influence  in  furthering  it,  such  roster  to  show  the  meeting 
dates,  etc.,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  a  few  distinctively  enter- 
.prisingmembei*8  who  would  be  apt  to  appreciate  the  matter  in  hand. 

Fawrth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  schedule  of 
subjects  within  the  range  of  each  of  the  Associations,  which  sub- 
jects would  properly  lend  themselves  to  treatment  under  the  pro- 
posed system  of  standards. 

Fifth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  brief  argumenta- 
tive paper  for  each  association,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  appropri- 
ate schedules. 

Sixth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  resolution,  for 
each  of  the  associations,  similar  to  the  initiating  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Seventh.  A  presentation  by  the  committee,  of  the  appropriate 
resolution,  schedule  and  argument,  to  the  selected  enterprising 
members  of  the  various  associations  with  a  view  to  enlist  such 
members  in  such  procedures  in  their  society  as  will  secure  the 
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adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  the  transmittal  of  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  thereof  back  to  the  committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

.  Eighth.  The  preparation  of  a  general  argument  for  committee 
Qse  in  Congress. 

Nwih.  The  presentation  by  the  committee  of  all  said  resolutions, 
as  a  general  memorial  to  Congress,  through  the  medium  of  any 
selected  Senator  or  Representative  together  with  the  argument. 

Tenth.  Personal  argument  by  the  committee  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  when  required. 

Eleventh,  The  presentation  by  the  committee,  of  the  matter  to 
the  President  for  executive  recommendation,  coincident  with  or 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  matter  to  Congress. 

DISCUSSION. 

J/r.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  wish  to  subscribe  most  emphatically  to 
nearly  all  that  Mr.  See  has  said  in  his  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing paper.  This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  importance,  both  scien- 
tifically and  commercially,  and  the  time  has  come  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  when  a  proper  system  of  standards  is  needed 
by  everybody  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  I  have  not  time  here  to  enlarge  very  much 
upon  Mr.  See's  list  of  subjects  for  standardization,  although  with 
a  little  thought  hundreds  of  articles  might  be  added. 

I  think  the  time  is  destined  to  come,  and  I  hope  at  a  compara- 
tively early  day,  when  many  of  the  members  of  miscellaneous 
machines,  which  are  now  made  by  the  hotchpotch  and  hit-or- 
miss-it  method  in  our  regular  machine  shops,  may  be  classified 
and  standardized,  so  that  .they  can  be  furnished  by  regular  manu- 
facturers much  cheaper  than  the  machine  shops  can  themselves 
produce  them,  as  well  as  of  a  much  better  quality.  Not  only  will 
they  thus  be  made  cheaper  and  more  uniform,  but  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  brain  work  will  be  saved  in  re-designing  them  every 
time  they  are  wanted,  as  is  done  in  many  draughting-rooms  for 
want  of  any  convenient  record  of  nearly  similar  pieces  which  have 
been  previously  made. 

This  reform  has  already  been  begun  in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
and  unsystematic  way  with  some  of  the  small  tools  used  in 
machine  shops,  such  as  drills,  reamers,  taps,  mandrels,  milling- 
cutters,  etc.  There  is  usually,  however,  very  little  uniformity 
among  the  different  manufacturers  of  such  articles,  except  in  the 
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case  of  taps,  where  the  diamefcer,  pitch,  thread,  angle,  etc.,  aome' 
times  conform  to  the  United  States  Government  standard.  This 
standard  is  a  boon  as  far  as  it  goes,  although  it  is  not  so  perfect 
bnt  what  it  must  be  remodeled  and  added  to  at  some  futnre  tima 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  taps  spoken  of,  there  seems  to  be  no  uni- 
form standard  for  the  diameters  of  shanks,  sizes  of  heads,  lengths 
of  heads,  shanks  and  bodies,  width  of  grooves,  taper  at  point, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  reamers,  mandrels,  etc.,  there  seems  to  be  still 
less  system  regarding  lengths,  although  we  are  gradually  getting 
down  to  a  method  of  measuring  diameters  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Besides  too/«,  many  of  which  are  happily  being  made 
outside  of  the  shops  which  use  them,  and  in  the  case  of  which 
there  will  doubtless  constantly  be  a  tendency  towards  standard- 
ization (owing  perhaps  to  many  of  their  makers  belonging  to  such 
a  sensible  society  as  this,  which  I  trust  is  going  to  take  up  this 
subject  and  fight  it  through  to  the  end),  there  are  some  parts  of 
machines  which  are  now  manufactured  outside.  Notably  among 
these  are  bolts,  nuts,  set-screws,  washers,  etc.  Quite  recently  the 
manufacture  of  cut-gearing  has  been  commenced  by  a  well-known 
concern,  which  is  another  move  in  the  right  direction.  Other 
articles  that  occur  to  me  just  now  as  fit  subjects  for  systematic 
manufacture  are  dowel-pins,  keys,  feathers,  thumb-nuts  and  thumb- 
screws, cranks,  hand-wheels  and  the  handles  for  each  of  these, 
together  with  wooden  handles  and  studs  for  them  to  run  on,  fly- 
wheels, automatic  stop-clutches,  treadles,  etc.,  etc. 

In  my  own  practice,  in  the  works  under  my  control,  I  have 
attempted  to  adopt  some  standard  of  our  own,  for  the  things 
above  mentioned ;  but  the  time  required  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the  proper  proportions  for  the  great  number  of  sizes  required 
(which  will  bring  them  into  a  logical  series)  prevents  the  work 
being  done  as  fully  as  it  should  be.  The  result,  then,  is  that  every 
time  a  draughtsman  needs  to  decide  upon  the  dimensions  of  a  key, 
or  crank,  or  handle,  or  what  not,  he  evolves  it  from  his  inner 
consciousness  with  perhaps  not  the  very  best  proportions,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  comparing  it  with  other  sizes  which  have  already 
been  studied  out.  The  general  result,  if  such  an  un-method  is 
allowed  to  grow  like  old  moss  around  a  draughting-room,  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  time  and  brain  work,  and  an  utter  want  of 
system  in  the  patterns,  drawings  and  special  tools  which  gradually 
accumulate.     This  brain  work  should  be  done  once  for  all  by  a 
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competent ''  syndicate  "  of  specialists,  something  after  the  manner 
of  the  conception  of  the  United  States  standard  threads  (only 
more  so),  thns  making  one  set  of  studies  and  calculations  answer 
for  thousands  of  different  manufacturers  through  long  years  to 
come,  and  so  standardizing  certain  articles  in  common  shop  use 
as  Tory  much  to  cheapen  them  and  make  them  interchangeable 
upon  machines  from  different  makers.  In  a  word,  to  be  slightly 
paradoxical,  common  sense  dictates  the  production  of  ordinary 
articles  by  specialists,  on  a  special  system,  leaving  only  special 
articles  to  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  manufacturer. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  See  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
Society,  as  well  as  other  associatious  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
taking  up  this  subject  and  uiging  its  importance  upon  Congress 
until  some  provision  is  made  for  proper  government  supervision. 
I  also  think  with  him  that  probably  an  amplification  of  the  scope 
and  personnel  of  the  Patent  Office  would  be  the  proper  direction 
in  which  to  look  for  the  location  of  such  a  bureau  of  standards. 

I  differ  with  Mr.  See,  however,  in  one  important  particular.  I 
do  not  think  any  individual  or  association  of  individuals  should 
be  allowed  and  empowered  to  form  a  standard,  no  matter  how 
iUogical  and  unsystematic  it  may  be,  by  which  other  people  are 
by  government  authority  invited  to  abide.  I  would  enlarge  upon 
Mr.  See's  idea  by  suggesting  a  large  and  well-paid  National  Com- 
mission,  with  a  responsible  head,  whose  members  should  be  of  the 
highest  grade  of  talent  as  specialists  in  this  particular  line,  and 
should  be  selected  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  our  leading  technical 
collides  and  engineering  societies. 

All  proposed  standards  should  be  submitted  to  this  commission. 
It  should  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case.,  revising  the  ^schemes  offered  and  returning  them  to  their 
proposers  for  approval  or  further  suggestions  ;  and  so  on,  until 
something  mutually  satisfactory  was  reached.  Even  with  such 
supervision  they  would  be  somewhat  imperfect,  but  very  much 
nearer  an  ideal  permanent  standard  than  without  it. 

The  question  of  a  set  of  standard  units  of  measurement  to  be 
used  by  this  commission  would  of  course  come  up,  and  in  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  our  weights  and  measures  could  not  be 
very  perfect.  The  pound  and  inch,  however,  and  other  units  de- 
rived from  them,  would  be  the  most  practical  to  use  at  present, 
and  would  comport  best  with  the  best  practice  in  this  as  well  as 
several  other   important   countries.     Such    a  commission    as   I 
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suggest,  upon  receiving  a  proposed  standard  for  the  sizes  of 
books,  for  instance,  where  the  widths  ran  in  such  a  series  as  4f '', 
5i'\  6i",  7^" 9  etc.,  and  the  lengths  in  a  correspondingly  ragged 
series,  might  say : — "  Gentlemeu,  your  proposed  stimdard  will 
be  received  if  modified  so  as  to  read  with  all  widths  and 
lengths  expressed  in  any  number  of  whole  inches  for  the  extreme 
outside  measurement  of  coyers."  Thus  the  sizes  of  books  could 
be  briefly  described  as  are  panes  of  glass,  as  5x7,  6x8,  10x12, 
etc.  If  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  thickness,  the  third  measure- 
ment could  be  appended,  as  6x8x2.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
great  convenience  to  librarians  and  other  book-buyers,  but  to 
business  meu,  as  applied  to  books  of  record  in  their  offices.  If  a 
proposed  standard  was  submitted  for  standard  fruit-cans  (sl  field, 
by  the  way,  where  reform  is  urgently  needed,  on  account  of 
the  heads  and  other  fittings  being  sold  separately),  the  levisers 
could  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  ^nds  and  ^ths  which  are  now  preva- 
lent, and  have  them  run  by  ^ths  or  |  inches,  both  in  diameter  and 
length.  In  sizes  for  machine-screws  and  other  small  round 
articles,  the  measurements  could  be  in  thousandths  of  inches,  with 
a  proper  and  reasonable  scheme  of  progression.  One  advantage, 
at  any  rate,  gained  by  such  supervision,  would  be  an  occasional 
early  death  among  some  of  the  numerous  wire  gauges  which  are 
constantly  springing  into  life.  Surely,  a  sufficient  argument  for 
stopping  this  pestilent  brood  from  increasing  and  multiplying  s 
the  outrage  quite  recently  perpetrated  upon  the  mechanical  pubUc 
by  a  lot  of  the  prominent  wiremen,  in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  new 
'*  National  Wire-gauge,'*  when  we  had  already  suffered  enough  by 
the  new  English  one,  which  has  been  estabUshed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  etc.,  for  the  past  year  or  two.  Both  of  them  contain  most 
of  the  illogical  stupidities  of  the  other  gauges,  **  Stubbs,"  '*  Bir- 
mingham," "  Browne  &  Sharpe,"  **  screw  *'  gauges,  "  rivet " 
gauges,  "  zinc  "  gauges,  etc.,  and  only  tend  to  make  confusioD 
woi*se  confounded,  especially  as  some  of  them  run  with  high  num- 
bers for  the  thicker  measurements,  but  most  of  them  in  reverse 
order.  This  whole  business  could  be  straightened  out  by  com- 
petent authority  in  fifteen  minutes,  by  abolishing  all  the  present 
gauges  and  simply  ordering  a  new  one  whose  numbers  should  cor- 
respond to  the  numbers  of  thousandths  of  inches  represented  by 
each  size.  This  would  answer  perfectly  well  for  all  kinds  of  wire 
and  sheet  metal,  as  well  as  for  paper,  glass,  leather  and  other  ma- 
terials.    Special  gauges  might  be  made,  resembling  in  appearance 
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those  DOW  Qsed,  or  aD jbodj  preferring  it  might  use  the  cominon 
pocket  micrometer-gaiige,  boUi  of  which  would,  however,  agree. 
In  my  own  practice  I  now  do  this,  and  make  the  sheet-metal  men 
of  whom  I  purchase  do  it  too ;  bat  I  find  them  disposed  to  be  like 
the  eleTen  "  contrary  ''  jurymen  of  the  stoiy. 

Such  a  commission  as  I  surest  may  savor  so  much  of  the  idea 
of  a  "  paternal  government ''  as  to  be  deemed  visionary  by  prac- 
tical men.  It  is  well,  however,  to  set  our  aims  high  and  get  as 
much  good  as  we  can.  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  anything  which 
is  probably  so  impracticable  at  present  as  an  arbitrary  bureau 
vested  with  power  absolutely  to  establish  certain  standards  and 
force  all  others  out  of  use,  but  merely  propose  that  any  govern- 
ment bureau  or  department  which  is  to  have  chaige  of  ^  stand- 
ards '^  shall  be  formed  of  a  number  of  experts,  competent  to 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  to  aid  and  advise  the 
inventors  and  prop>oserB  of  oew  standard  schemes  in  making  them 
more  systematic  and  harmonious  with  a  great  general  plan  than 
they  would  be  if  left  to  mere  laymen  in  the  business.  Other- 
wise the  busiuess  of  manufacturing  Handards  would  itsdf  not  be 
run  on  the  ''  standard  gauge  '*  system. 

Ifr.  C.  rr.  Ndson. — Mr.  See  has  apparently  overlooked  one  step 
which  I  think  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  which  has  already  been 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  general  standards — I  refer  to  that 
of  steam  fittings.  You  remember  probably  that  several  years  ago 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  this  Society  to  meet  a  similar  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  manufacturers  of  pipe  and  fittiugs  of  this 
country,  and  on  jointly  discussing  the  matter  they  finally  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Briggs  gauge  by  manufacturers,  and 
that  was  so  doue.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  line  of 
action  that  Mr.  See  ])roposes,  although  he  does  not  allude  to  it  in 
his  papers. 

Mr.  H,  IT,  Si(]>lee. — I  miirht  add  that  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  I 
think  about  a  month  ago,  adopted  a  standard  size  for  brick,  in 
order  to  remove  a  difficulty  which  I  believe  has  troubled  builders 
all  over  the  country.  They  certainly  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  subject,  and  I  think  determined  on  a  size  as  standard  and 
ailopted  it,  and  decided  to  use  it  hereftfter  all  over  the  country. 
So  that  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  effort  by  prominent  asso- 
ciations to  standardize  matters  for  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
a  national  bureau. 
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Prof,  J.  B.  Webb, — I  approve  very  heartily  of  most  of  what 
Mr.  See  says  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  standards. 
The  trouble  is,  that  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  work  to 
decide  upon  and  produce  the  proper  standards,  and  I  imagine 
it  will  require  considerable  time.  In  addition  to  the  different 
articles  Mr.  See  mentions,  and  he  gives  a  great  many,  I  wish  to 
name  one  more.  The  Government  themselves  can  standardize 
their  postal  matter  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  postal  ser- 
vice;-they  have  done  it  to  some  extent  by  postal  cards  and 
letter  sheets.  It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  to  reduce 
the  postage  from  two  cents  to  one  cent ;  but  why  should  it  not  be 
reduced  to  one  and  three-quarters  or  one  and  a  half  cents  ?  A 
fractional  price  would  cause  no  difficulty,  as  but  few  stamps  are 
sold  singly.  Now,  these  two  improvements  could  easily  be  com- 
bined and  made  to  help  each  other.  Let  the  price  of  stamps  re> 
main  as  at  present ;  but  let  stamped  envelopes  and  letter  sheets  be 
lowered  in  price  sufficiently  to  make  it  an  object  to  use  them,  and 
then  let  them  be  furnished  in  as  few  sizes  and  qualities  as  possible. 
We  are  getting  too  far  along  toward  the  twentieth  century  to  have 
the  fast  mails  composed  of  envelopes  of  every  conceivable  size, 
shape,  color  and  quality,  and  mail  could  be  handled  better  and 
quicker  were  they  and  the  postal  cards  of  one  standard  pattern. 
Standard  stamped  envelopes  and  cards  shoidd  also  *be  regular 
articles  of  merchandise,  purchasable  at  any  stationer's  at  a  fixed 
schedule  of  prices  varying  with  the  quantity,  so  as  to  leave  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  the  retailer.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  introduce  a  supplementary  means  of  ad- 
dressing an  envelope  by  punching  a  combination  of  notches  in 
one  edge  of  it,  so  that  the  distribution  could  be  effected  by  auto- 
matic machinery.  This  would  be  of  use  at  first  only  for  large 
post-otfices ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  letter  thus  notched 
from  being  automatically  deposited  in  its  proper  poach,  ready  for 
the  train,  a  few  seconds  after  it  is  dropped  in  th«  slot. 

The  President^  H,  R,  Toxone. — If  the  suggestions  in  the  paper 
commend  themselves  to  the  meeting,  a  proper  step  would  be  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee^on  the  outline  indicated 
in  the  paper,  that  committee  to  take  the  whole  subject  under 
consideration  and  report  to  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  Such 
a  step  at  the  present  time  of  course  commits  the  Society  to  noth- 
ing whatever,  beyond  the  obtaining  of  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  having  it  brought   before  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
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somewhat  more  complete  form  than  it  is  at  present.    Will  you 
take  any  action  npon  the  recommendation  of  the  paper? 

Afr.  See.* — The    discussion  would  indicate  that  some  of  the 
members  would  give  to  my  paper  a  much  further-reaching  func- 
tion than  was  immediately  intended.    I  am  myself  one  of  those 
who  belieye  that  the  arts  are  full  of  reckless  things  that  had  bet- 
ter be  standardized,  and  I  also  belieye  that  most  of  the  accepted 
standards  of  to-day  are  defective.     But  to  have  the  government 
standardize  articles  that  have  never  been  standardized,  and  to  sub- 
stitute new  and  improved  standards  for  standards  already  in  use, 
is  not  what  the  proposition  of  my  paper  looks  to.     It  looks  to  a 
governmental  record  of  what  has  been  or  will  be  accomplished. 
The  very  act  of  making  the  record  in  the  manner  proposed  will 
necessarily  result  in  getting  things  down  to  a  clear  definition,  to 
freedom  from  ambiguity,  and  that  is  what  we  want.     Changes  will 
be  made  in  the  future  precisely  as  they  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  they  will  be  made  more  understandingly  and  with  some- 
thing based  on  a  common  experience. 

Mr.  Smith  has  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  matter  of  screw- 
threads,  etc.,  stating  that  they  "  sometimes  conform  to  the  United 
States  Government  standard.  This  standard  is  a  boon  as  far  as 
it  goes,  although  it  is  not  so  perfect  but  that  it  must  be  remodelled 
and  added  to  at  some  future  time.''  Here  is  a  case  of  a  fairly 
accepted  standard.  Be  it  good  or  bad,  I  want  it  recorded 
where  we  can  all  get  at  it  It  is  not  a  government  standard  any 
more  than  it  is  the  Smith  standard.  Some  government  work- 
shops have  adopted  the  thread,  etc.,  in  their  work,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  Smith  shops.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  government 
shall  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  filing  of  standards  than  to  fur- 
nish a  governmental  archive  for  the  filing.  If  the  government 
happens  to  have  anything  good  and  worthy  of  filing,  let  the  gov- 
ernment go  to  work  and  file  it  precisely  as  any  other  respectable 
body  would  file  a  standard  which  it  approved. 

The  general  idea  of  my  paper  is  not  based  so  much  upon  the 
lack  of  standards  as  upon  a  lack  of  record  of  those  standards.  I 
think  if  there  was  a  place  of  record  there  would  be  a  better  lot  of 
standards,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of 
them. 

Mr.  Nason  refers  to  steps  that  were  taken  regarding  the  stand- 
ards for  steam  fittings.     This  Society  discussed  the  matter  with 

♦Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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the  pipe-makers  of  the  conntrj,  and  it  resulted  in  the  final  recom- 
mendation of  the  adoption  of  the  Briggs  gauge,  **  and  that  was  so 
done."  That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  at 
all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  general  authentic  record 
of  what  was  done.  If  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  pipe  business,  and 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  Briggs  gauge  was,  I  might  get  one 
definition  of  it  from  some  pipe-makers'  association,  and  another 
definition  from  this  association,  if  an  outsider  could  get  them  at 
all,  and  I  might  get  an  entirely  different  understanding  from  Mr. 
Briggs'  writings,  or  from  reputable  tool-makers  supposed  to  be 
working  under  the  Briggs  gauge.  The  proposition  of  my  paper  is 
not  concerned  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  Briggs  gauge 
but  lays  down  the  broad  ground  that  if  this  gauge  is  good  enough 
to  be  recommended  by  such  authorities  as  manufacturers  of  pipes 
and  fittings  and  this  Society,  it  is  good  enough  to  put  on  record  in 
an  accurate  manner. 

Mr.  Suplee  says  that  the  "  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  adopted  a  standard  size  for  brick,  in 
order  to  remove  a  diflSculiy  which  has  troubled  builders  all  over 
the  country  .  .  .  and  decided  to  use  it  hereafter  all  over  the  coun- 
try. So  that  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  effort  by  permanent 
associations  to  standardize  matters  for  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  a  national  bureau."  Now,  I  do  not  propose  that  any  national 
bureau  shall  standardize  bricks  or  anything  else  ;  but  I  do  propose 
that  it  shall  furnish  a  respectable  place  of  record  for  standards 
recommended  by  such  high  authority  as  the  National  Association 
of  Builders.  Under  the  present  plan  the  builders  all  over  the 
country  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  to  find  out  what  the  recom- 
mended standard  is.  I  propose  that  twenty-five  cents,  expended 
in  the  Patent  OflSce,  shall  give  them  a  clearly-defined  specification 
of  the  standard  brick. 

In  my  paper  I  note  quite  a  lengthy  list  of  articles  susceptible 
of  being  standardized.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  government 
shall  have  anything  to  do  with  standardizing  these  things  or 
making  them  standard.  I  propose  that  standards  recommended 
by  respectable  associations  shall  be  filed  where  they  can  be  got 
at,  and  I  further  propose  that  such  a  system  will  encourage  the 
arts  in  standardizing  many  things  now  in  chaotic  shape.  I  think 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  system  would  be  that  the  Government 
would  officially  file  standards  in  this  bureau  covering  fundamental 
units.     This  will  come  about  in  time,  but  I  believe  in  starting 
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easy.  The  entire  proposition  of  my  paper  regarding  a  bureau  for 
the  filing  of  standards,  not  the  making  of  the  standards,  be  it  noted, 
can,  I  believe,  be  gotten  into  full  working  order  within  six  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  necessary  law,  and  I  believe  that  the 
benefits  of  the  bureau  would  be  felt  in  the  arts  from  the  day  the 
first  standard  was  filed. 

[7%«  motion  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  as  is  proposed  in  this  paper 
was  duly  put  and  carried,  and  the  President  subsequently  appointed 

Mr.  Jambs  W.  Sbb,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 

Dr.  Coleman  Sbllers,  of  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa., 

Mr.  Obeblin  Smith,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
as  such  Committee,  ] 
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occxxxvin. 
CYLINDER  RATIOS  OF  TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINES. 

BT  JAT  X.  HTHITHAlf,  JA 1 ITTK  V ILLB,  ARK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  triple-expansion  engine  promises  to  displace  the  ordinary 
^compound  engine  for  marine  use,  as  it  in  turn  displaced  the  simple 
engine  of  thirty  years  ago.  During  the  past  two  years  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  engines  has  been  phenomenal.  This  form 
may  now  be  called  the  favorite  marine  type,  while  it  bids  fair  to 
establish  itself  for  stationary  purposes  wherever  great  power  and 
economy  are  desired.  Whenever  the  steam  pressure  exceeds  100 
lbs.  gauge,  the  triple-expansion  engine  is  used,  while  the  tendency 
is  towards  quadruple  expansion  when  the  pressure'  exceeds  170  lbs. 

Existing  practice  in  proportioning  the  cylinders  of  triple-expansion 
engines  is  given  in  Table  I.  In  it  the  particulars  of  eighty  engines 
of  recent  design  are  given,  the  engines  being  grouped  according  to 
boiler  pressures.  The  tendency,  as  shown,  is  towards  an  increase 
in  piston  speed  and  boiler  pressure,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
weight  and  lirst  cost  of  machinery.  Equal  work  should  be  per- 
formed in  each  cylinder,  uniform  rotative  effort  secured,  and  low 
initial  strains  in  all  moving  parts  obtained.  These  can  be  nearly 
obtained  by  dividing  the  work  among  three  or  more  cylinders,  as  in 
the  triple-expansion  engine,  and  by  the  use  of  variable  expansion 
valves  and  balanced  rotative  parts. 

When  the  piston  speed  varies  from  760  to  1,000  feet  per  minute, 
the  following  cylinder  ratios  are  recommended  as  tlie  result  of  a 
study  of  Table  I.  (the  terminal  pressure  of  steam  in  the  large 
cylinder  being  about  10  lbs.  absolute),  viz. : 

CYLINDER  RATIOS  RBCOBCHSNDBD  FOR  TRIPLB-KXPAN8I01I    ENGINB8. 


Boiler  PresBare 

CTLINDBR  RATIOS. 

(Qauge.) 

Small. 

Intermediate. 

Large. 

180 
140 
150 
160 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2.25 
2.40 
2.55 
2.70 

5.00 
5.85 
6.90 
7.25 

170  and  upwards— qaadruple-expanslon  engine  to  be  used. 
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Two  methods*  of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  pistons  will  now 
be  given, 

1.  Annular  Ring  METHOD.f — In  Fig.  148  Jay  down  a  theoretical 
indicator  diagram  of  a  simple  engine  for  the  particular  expansion 
desired.  Lay  off  the  back-pressare  line  as  shown.  By  trial  find 
(with  the  polar  planimeter  or  otherwise)  the  position  of  the  lines 
DE  and  FO  such  that  the  three  areas  marked  "J.,''  "  B!'  and  "  C" 
are  respectively  equal.  Find  the  mean  ordinate  of  each  area :  that 
of  "  (7"  will  be  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  the  small  piston  ; 
that  of ''jS"  will  be  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  the  area 
remaining  after  subtracting  the  area  of  the  small  piston  from  that 
of  the  intermediate ;  and  that  of  the  area  "J. "  will  denote  the 
mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  annular  ring  of 
the  large  piston  obtained  by  subtracting  the  intermediate  from  the 
large  piston.  We  thus  see  that  the  mean  ordinates  of  the  two 
lower  cards  act  on  annular  rings. 
Let  H  =  area  of  small  piston  in  square  inches. 

/  =     "    "  intermediate  piston  in  square  inches. 
L  .=     "    "  large  "      "      ''  " 

Pi^  =  mean  unbalanced  pressure  per  square  inch  from  card  "  C" 

i>/  = 

S  =  piston-speed  in  feet  per  minute. 

(LU.P.)  =  indicated  horse-power  of  engine. 

Then  for  equal  work  in  each  cylinder  we  have 

33000  X  ^MfA 
Area  of  small  piston  =  jy  = ^ .    (1.) 

33000  X  ^  *^ 

Area  of  annular  ring  of  1  _  '  3 

intermediate  cylinder  J  Pi  x.  S 

33000  X  iLI^ 

Area  of  intermediate  piston  z=  I  z=  H  -h  7^ —   ,    (2.) 

Pi   ^  S  ^   ^ 

*  Tke  writer  beUevee  that  both  methods  as  applied  to  triple^xpansion  engines 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

t  The  principle  of  the  anoalar  ring  method  i» given  in  the  writer's  treatise  on 
Steam  Efngine  Dengn^  now  in  press  by  John  WHej  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 


u 

ii 

u 

ii 

i< 

ii 

a 

it 

*'A" 

ii 

li 

(t 

ii 

« 

ii 

a 

a 

"J.." 
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33000  X  {^^^ 
Area  of  annular  ring  of  large  piston  =  - 


JPi  X  S 

33000  X  {L^^ 
Area  of  large  piston  ^  Z  =^  J  A ^ .    (3.) 

This  method  is  illustrated  by  the  following : 

Example :  Given  /.  H.  P.  =  8000,  piston  speed  S  =  900  ft. 
per  minute,  ratio  of  expansion  10,  initial  steam  pressure  at  cylinder 
127  lbs.  absolute,  and  back-pressure  in  large  cylinder  4  lbs.  abso- 
lute.    Find  cylinder  diameters  for  equal  work  in  each  (Fig.  148). 

The  mean  ordinate  of  "C"  is  found  to  be^*  =  37.414.lbs.  per  sq.  in 


<c 


Then  by  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  we  have— 
3000 

^=  37!lu''x  UOO   =  ^®°  '"l-  ''''•'  '*'''"'''*^'  ^^*"- 

3000 

/  =  980  +  ^^^^J^ — L  =  3303  sq.  ins.,  diameter  65". 
16.782  X  yOO  ^         » 


3000 

33000  X   q" 

L  =  3303  +  ,,  ^  ^ -^  =  6432  sq.  ins.,  diameter  90i". 

11.730  X  900  «-!         »  a 

2.  "  Drop  "  Method. — In  Fig.  149  lay  down  a  theoretical  card 
as  in  Fig.  148.  Choose  cylinder  ratios  from  the  table  of  recom- 
mended values.  Draw  FGy  DE,  and  JKm  these  ratios,  dividing 
the  diagram  into  three  parts,  **^,"  "J?,"  and  "C."  Eoundoff  the 
comers  so  as  to  make  the  figure  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  combined  card  from  an  engine  of  this  type.  The  waste  spaces 
are  due  to  "  drop,"  condensation,  etc.  The  mean  ordinate  of  this 
combined  card  will  give  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  large  piston,  as  if  all  the  work  had  been  done  in  its  cylin- 
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der.  With  this  find  the  area  of  the  piston  necessary  for  all  the  work. 
Divide  this  area  of  piston  by  the  cylinder  ratio,  thus  obtaining  the 
areas  of  each  piston,  as  follows: 

Example:  Given  data  of  previous  example,  and  cylinder  ratios 
of  1  to  2.25  to  5.00,  find  dirinieter  of  each  cylinder  (Fig.  149). 


i 

ii 

1 1 

"CM 

%\ 

Fig.  119. 

V    ^^"^ 

>SlF 

\  "B" 

-J          ^"^^ 

V;- 

^ 

The  mean  ordinate  of  the  combined  card  is  measured  to  be  17.5 
lbs.,  hence 

A         ^1           -^         T    3000x33000    ^^^^      .       ^.  ^^,„ 

Area  of  large  pi8ton=Z=-yy^ — -  =62868q.  ms.,diam<5ter  89J". 

2  25/ 
Area  of  intermediate  piston  =  I  =-^ — -^=28298q.ins.,diHmeter60". 

5.tO  ^ 

Areaof  small  piston  =  lf  =  ^^=  1257  sq.  ins.,  diameter  40". 

The  resnlts  obtained  by  the  two  methods  accord  quite  closely. 
The  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  **  How  large  shall  the  condens- 
ing cylinder  be  made  ? "    The  small  and  intermediate  cylinders  may 
have  almost  any  values,  provided  variable  expansion  valves  are  used. 
88 
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TABLE  I. 

SHOWTNO   CYIJNDER  RATIOS  OF    TRIPLB-EXPANSfON    BNOINB8    FOB  VAIirATIONB 
IK  THE  BOILER  PRESSURE. 


Vessel. 


Ctlindbr  DlA- 

XBTBRS IN 
IICCHB9. 


H.  P. 


I.  P.  L.  p. 


.I 


Gunbout  N*i.  1 

Montebello 

Iljin 

Oroya 

Orizaba 

Buffalo 

BleviUe.... 

VospasiaD 

Aberdeen 

Altmore 

ADcIioria 

Cosmopolitan 

Cremoii -^\ 

Earnholm 301 

Explora 86 

Gulf  of  Suez  89 

Hecia 33i 

Mexican 54 

pAcifique 54 

Trojan 60! 

sSevona ,     891 

Athenian 54' 

Birkhall    86* 

City  of  Lincoln 42| 

De  Ruler 42 

Etna ShI 

Spartan 60 


22 

15i 

40 

40 

88 

21 

17 

17 

22 

86 

19i 

20 

17 

2t> 

17 

26 
34 

n 

3« 
17 
26 

21 
17 
34 


81 

24 

27 

66 

66 

54 

88 

29 

28i 

86 

59 

32 

81i 

27 

88 

82 

28 

58 

42 

54 

85 

58 

81 

42 


54 


Ctlinder 
Rati«>«>. 


50 
87 
42 
100 
100 
86 
52 
46 
51 
66 
96 
52 
50 
48 
54 
52 
47 
94 
69 
81) 
58 
94 
57 
68 
66 
46 


I.  P.  I 


12 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 


L   P. 


5.17 
5.70 
5.76 
6.25 
6.25 
6.80 
6.18 
7.82 
9.00 
9.00 
7.11 
7.11 
6.25 
7.97 
7  54 
7.11 
7.64 
6.82 
7.04 
6.85 
7.63 
6.82 

82,11.20 

60I  6.82 
S).87 

71 

52 


48 
50 
72 
69 
71 
60j 
61' 
52| 
78| 
61 1 


6.85 


Boiler 
Prbs- 

Ul-RE. 

Oauoe. 


P18TOW. 
{  Speed 

IN  FEET 
PER 

Mix 

UTB. 


Average  cylin.  ratios  for  160  lbs.  botUr  pressure  1.2.60!  7.24 

T>OL»ali I    83   30145 

Onituz 72    46     78 

.Mler 


7; 
72 


Sanle •     72 


44 
44 
44 
34 
27 
25 


Trave |  72 

Trans- Pafifi<- 60| 

Carinarthenshi'-e 45' 

Libra    42 

Sobralense ;  42  2-17 

WestinorelaMd   |  36    20 

Royal  Prince 39    20 

City  of  Edinburgh |  4S    HO 

t'onarelln 1  42   21 

(^onsiantin. I  .  J  12| 

Ehvenfels '  48  25 

Florence  Richards I  30  18^ 

Thames I  39  21^ 


70 

70 

70 

56 

43 

42 

38 

33 

33 

44 

84 

20i 

38 

27 

33  I 


73' 
112 
1081 
108! 
108 
90 
70 
67 
60 
54 
54| 
73 
5(1 
84 
72 
48 
54 


12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 

l!2. 

12. 
12. 
12. 


I.  H.  P. 


1066* 


160 

160 

160 

160  774 

160  756 

I6O'  670 

160  490 

1601  400* 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160. 


8000* 
4200* 
3550 
6750 
6500 
2278 
1223 
600* 


25'  5  92 

150 

842 

7600 

52  5.93 

150 

840 

8000 

53  6.03 

150 

828 

6890 

53  6.03 

150 

828* 

6890* 

58  6.03 

150 

828* 

6890* 

71  7.01 

150 

...  4000^ 

54  6.72 

150 

568  1  2840 

82:  7.18 

150 

616  1966 

50;  6.23 

150 

532  ;  1580 

72  7.29 

150 

420 

9U0 

72;  7.29 

150 

4il 

767 

15  5.92 

150 

62  7.11 

150 

69|  7.40 

150 

31;  8.29 

150 

18  6.78 

150 

36|  6.81 

160 

♦  Probable  value. 
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TABLE  h^Continued. 

HROWUHQ  CTLINDSR    RATIOS  OF     TRIPLE-BXPANBION    BKOINB8  FOB    TABIAT10N8 
m    THE    BOILER    PRB8BURB. 


Vbmbl. 


^9 


•| 


Ctxjmder  Dia- 
mktbrsih 
Imchbs. 


VHsBingen 18 

Astariano 

Drummond  Castle.. 

Elbe 

Ennerdale 

Grantully  Castle  . . . 

Jeon\  Otto 

Ocean  KiDg 

Russia 

Reuio 

Yeoman 


44 


H.P. 

LP. 

10 

16 

2li 

34 

3d 

58 

aa 

58 

17 

27 

81 

51 

20 

82 

26 

42 

2(5 

41 

17i 

29 

25 

88 

L.  P. 


55 


52 
82 
57 

68 
70 

47 


Ctlimdeb 
Ratios. 


H.  P.'I.P.   L.P. 


112.566.76 
ll2.516.54 
18.097.11 
12.587.11 


12.56 
112.71 
112.56 
1:2. 61 
12.34 


2.75 
2.81 


9 

7.00 

8.12 

6.84 

7.25 

7.21 

6.35 


BOILBB 

Pres- 
sure. 

Oauob. 


Average  cylinder  ratios  for  150  lb$.  bailer  pressure  112. 54(6 .  90 

Destructor I    211  18i|  27  I    42|       1|2.18;5.16| 

Oaxaca I    60|  40  |  64  1    92)      l|2. 5615. 291 

Average  cglinder  ratio  for  145  lbs,  boiler  pressure    1 12 .  8515 .  28 


24 


26 


18^ 


Serpent 

Racoon 

Bramble   

Lizard 

RatUer 

Wasp  

Rattle:tnake 

Reina  Regente 

Windsor 

Bengal I     66'  85  |  56 

Coromandel |     66   35  >  56 


241  18^ 
24  18i 
24'  18i 
181  18^'  27 
45  40  !  60 
30'  18  !  30 


57 
57 
43 
43 
48 
48 
42 
92 
56 
89 


Il2.08i4  81 
12.03,4.81 
12.515.40 
12.5l|5.40 
12.515.40 
12.515.40 
1<2.18|5  16 
12.255.k8 
12.75  9.68 
l!2.56|tf.47 
12.566.47 


Average  cylinder  ratios  for  140  Ws.  boiler  pressure    112. 405 .  84 

Nile 51j  43 

Trafal^r '     5ll  43 

Baltimore ,     42i  42 


60 


96 
96 
94 


112.08 
12.08 
1I2.O4 


5.OO1 
5.00' 
5.01' 


Average  cylinder  ratio  for  185  lbs.  boHcr  pressure 


Victoria 

Sanspareil. . . 

Aurora , 

Australia  . . . 

Galatea 

Immortality. 

Orlando 

UDdaumed . 


481  38 

48'  38 

421  36 

42l  36 

42|  36 

421  86 

42i  86 

,    42]  36 

Narcissus. '    42'  35 


78 
78 
78 
78' 
78 
78; 
78 


1|2.07|5.00 

11 
1! 
1: 
li 
1 : 


2. 83:5. 861 

2.83|5.36; 

2.00|4.70| 

2.00,4.70 

.2.0014.70! 

1:2.00  4. 70j 

12.08,4.701 

12.08|4.70 

l'2.124.97 


A  verage  cylinde  r  ratios  for  130  26«.  boiler  pressure  1 1 2 . 1 0 1 4 .  88 

♦  Probable  ralae. 


PlSTOK. 

Speed 

IK 
PBB 
MiN. 
VTE. 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


1451  1023 
145|  700 


I.  H.  P. 


140 

140 

140 

732 

140 

784 

140 

810 

140 

772 

140 

966 

140 

862* 

140 

140 

140 

1851  807* 
ia5  807* 
185!  770 


1801 

1301 

1301 

180 

180' 

130' 

180i  882 

130' 

130 


8417 


4500* 
4500* 
1042 
1025 
1291 
1157 
2860 
12000* 

8200» 
3200» 


12000* 
12000* 
10750» 


12000* 
12000* 
8500* 
8500* 
8500* 
8500* 
8662 
8500« 
8500» 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  H.  W,  Spangler. — It  is  perhaps  interestiiig  to  go  back  to  the 
original  method  of  designing  compound  engines.  They  were  to  a 
very  great  extent  designed  in  this  way  :  The  ratio  of  expansion 
was  first  determined.  The  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  expansion 
w  as  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  two  cylinders.  Whf-n 
it  comes  to  triple  expansion  engines,  perhaps  the  same  theorv 
would  fit  closely,  and  it  would  necessitate  in  this  case  that  the 
ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the  cylinder  should  be  as  ^,  f  or  ^  power  of 
the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  (See  Gow,  Frankliv 
Instiiute  Journal,  Sept.,  1888.)  If  that  is  the  case  in  any  partic- 
ular instance,  the  square  of  the  volume  of  the  intermediate 
cylinder  should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the 
other  two ;  and  on  page  583  the  author  refers  to  what  is  approxi- 
mately the  actual  card.  He  gives  for  the  area  of  the  large  piston 
89.i  and  the  small  one  40 ;  40  times  89J  is  almost  the  square  of 
60 — the  intermediate  cylinder.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  ;i 
pretty  convenient  way  of  getting  at  it.  As  to  the  ratio  of  the 
volumes,  iu  these  tables  he  has  worked  out  from  a  number  of 
examples  the  mean  figure,  and  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  s6e  how 
this  can  be  given  a  little  more^'easily.  He  says  on  the  first  page 
of  the  examples,  page  494,  that  for  160  pounds  pressure  the  aver- 
age cylinder  ratios  are  as  1  to  2.66  to  7.24.  Now,  2.66  times  7.24 
is  almost  exactly  19,  and  19  is  the  ratio  between  the  terminal  pres- 
sure and  the  forward  pressure  likely  to  obtain  in  these  engines. 
So,  if  you  apply  reasoning  of  that  sort,  it  will  give  you  as  close 
work  as  he  can  get  by  the  method  he  gives.  It  works  very 
closely  even  in  his  table  of  results.  He  gives  for  130  pounds  1,. 
2.25  and  5 ;  2.25  is  almost  exactly  the  square  root  of  5,  and  the 
same  right  through  approximately. 

With  respect  to  the  first  method,  which  the  author  calls  the 
annular  ring  method,  that  is,  I  think,  only  an  amplification  of  tlie 
method  that  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Isherwood  a  good  many  years 
ago  to  explain  the  action  of  steam  in  a  compound  engine,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious.  He  says,  on  page  581 :  "  Find  the 
mean  ordinate  of  each  area ;  that  of  C  will  be  the  mean  unbal- 
anced pressure  on  the  small  piston."  If  that  is  so,  B^  to  my  mind, 
should  be  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  next  piston,  be- 
cause the  work  that  is  done  in  any  piston  is  the  volume  traversed 
multiplied  by  the  unbalanced  pressure  per  square  foot.      The 
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onbalanoed  pressure  is  actiDg  on  that  piston.  Bnt  while  there  is 
no  question  that  the  volume  traversed  in  this  particular  case  is 
the  distance  DElox  the  intermediate  piston,  the  mean  unbalanced 
pressure  from  the  card  is  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  of  the 
area  remaining  after  subtracting  the  small  pressure,  according  to 
Mr.  Whitham.  I  cannot  see  the  reasoning,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  sound. 

As  to  his  method  of  treating  curves  on  Figure  149,  it  is  well 
known  that,  even  if  the  clearance  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
considerably  less  in  proportion  than  that  in  the  high,  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  card  in  this  figure  that  he  has  (149)  should  be  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  clearance ;  that  is,  he  should 
have  cut  off  another  comer  of  these  cards  to  get  anything  like  the 
victual  cards.  The  left-hand  comer  of  the  card  A  should  be  cut 
off  to  perhaps  one-half  the  distance  to  FG.  It  makes  consider- 
able difference  in  the  card.  Of  course,  this  is  only  intended  as  an 
approximation  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  seelns  to  me  a  closer 
approximation  could  be  gotten  if  he  had  made  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  amount  of  clearance. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — Although  this  paper  refers  to  triple  expan- 
Hion,  yet  I  suppose  the  subject  is  really  that  of  multiple  expansion. 
1  have  some  data  about  quadruple  expansion  engines  which  may 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers  for  February  are  given  quite  a 
number  of  details  and  data  about  fourteen  different  quadruple 
expansion  engines,  and  I  have  reduced  the  cylinder  areas  to  the 
common  standard  in  order  to  get  at  their  ratios.  The  pressures 
vary  somewhat,  which  of  course  makes  some  discrepancy;  but 
nearly  all  are  intended  to  be  operated  at  a  pressure  of  about  180 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
may  be  due  to  special  conditions,  the  cylinder  areas  seemed  to 
run  almost  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  4,  8.  Averaging  the  whole 
number,  I  have  1  to  2  to  3.78  to  7.70.  Although  I  think  that— with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  are  quite  different  and  apparently 
calculated  for  different  conditions — eliminating  those — it  would 
come  out  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  geometrical  ratio, 
while  the  actual  expansion  ratio  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  to  which  Mr.  Spangler  has  referred.  This  may 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball. — ^I  do  not  see  that  much  attention  is  given  here 
to  the  matter  of  dividing  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  diff^ent 
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cylinders.  This  formula,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  dividing  the 
load,  so  that  each  cylinder  shall  do  its  share  of  the  wort  Now, 
by  changing  the  point  of  cutH>fif,  the  amount  of  work  of  each 
cylinder  can  be  varied  quite  considerably  ;  and  inasmuch  as  com- 
pound and  triple  expansion  engines  are  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting cylinder  condensation,  it  seems  to  me  important  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder. 
This  may  be  covered  in  the  table  where  there  are  different  pro- 
portions given  for  different  pressures.  But  I  do  not  see  anything 
about  it  in  the  paper ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  latitude,  in  propor- 
tioning these  cylinders,  which  will  permit  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  better  proportioned,  for  equal 
division  of  range  of  temperature  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  think  that  point  is  covered  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Whitham  bases  his  rules  upon  a  table  which  is  quite  exten- 
sive, and  taken  from  practice  which  fulfils  the  condition  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Doran. — ^It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  to  know 
the  size  of  the  triple  expansion  engines  that  have  just  done  some 
very  wonderful  work  on  the  City  of  Paris.  These  engines  have 
cylinders  45  by  71  by  113, 6-foot  stroke ;  twin  screws ;  the  engines 
developing  20,200  horse-power.  They  are  supposed  to  be  very 
successful. 

The  President. — It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have  some 
additional  information  as  to  the  vessels  referred  to — the  fastest 
of  the  Atlantic  service  at  the  present  time. 

Prof  Denton. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Doran  what  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  screws  of  that  ship. 

Mr.  Doran. — I  do  not  know  exactly — about  20  feet  diameter  I 
think  they  are ;  28  feet  pitch ;  there  are  three  blades ;  phosphor- 
bronze  screws. 

Prof.  Denton. — Plain  screws? 

Mr.  Doran. — Three  blades.  The  boiler  pressure  carried  on  this 
ship  is  150  pounds. 

Prof.  De  Volson  Wood. — I  have  noticed  in  some  actual  triple 
expansion  engines  that  the  low-pressure  cylinder  seemed  to  be 
much  larger  than  those  usually  made.  There  are  a  good  many 
cases,  I  think,  where  there  are  somewhat  larger  proportions  than 
those  which  have  been  intimated,  and  a  few  where  they  are  very 
much  larger.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
those  who  have  knowledge  in  regard  to  triple  expansion  engines, 
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why  this  is  the  case.  Why  are  they  so  made  ?  Is  it  a  notion 
of  the  engineer  which  has  not  been  confirmed,  or  is  there  some 
good  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  D(yran. — ^I  would  like  to  add  that  the  speed  at  which  these 
engines  ran  is  something  very  unusual.  They  turn  up  about  92 
revolutions  a  minute  and  a  five-foot  stroke. 

T^e  President. — ^That  would  be  900  feet  piston. 

Mr.  Doran. — About  920  feet.  They  worked  cool  and  quiet 
under  these  conditions. 

Jfn  Whitham.* — The  annular  ring  method  of  proportioning  the 
cylinders  has  been  applied  by  me  to  many  existing  compound  and 
triple  expansion  engines  with  most  satisfactory  results.  This  I 
did  in  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  method.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  many  ways  used,  or  that  might  be  used,  in  proportioning 
the  cylinders.  The  theory  has  been  most  ably  explained  by  Chief 
Engineer  Isherwood,  of  the  Navy,  and  has  never  been  proven  fal- 
lacious* I  have  not  time  to  here  enter  into  a  defence  of  this 
method.  This  way  of  proportioning  cylinders  was  given  to  the 
Society  because  it  is  simple  and  accurate  when  judged  from  exist- 
ing practice.  The  second  method  is  given  for  the  same  reason. 
The  error  due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  not  treating  the  clearance  in 
the  most  theoretical  manner  is  no  greater  than  in  assuming  that 
the  steam  expands  by  the  hyperbolic  law,  and  tends  to  balance  it. 
The  designer  cannot  lose  time  in  exact  solutions  involving  the 
use  of  the  most  complicated  formulae  or  methods.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  best  way  to  design  a  cylinder  is  to  guess  at  the 
dimensions,  and  double  them.  While  this  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, no  designer  allows  his  deduced  results  to  entirely  con- 
trol him  when  he  has  successful  practice  as  a  guide.  The  two 
methods  are  given,  not  to  replace  other  methods,  but  as  new  ways 
in  which  the  cylinders  may  be  proportioned. 

Frol  Denton  has  so  fully  answered  Mr.  Ball  that  I  need  add 
nothing  further. 

♦  Author's  closure  under  the  Rulefl. 
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CCCXXXIX. 

IMPROVED  MOTION  DEVICE  FOR  ENGINE 
INDICATORS. 

BT  A.  W.  JACOBI,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

With  the  introduction  in  Jate  years  of  large  engines,  and 
especially  of  the  componnd  type,  and  with  the  increased  interest 
manifested  in  indicator  tests  of  engines  of  this  class,  engineers  feel 
a  need  of  a  simple  motion  device — something  that  is  easily  applied, 
^nd,  when  in  position,  occupies  the  least  possible  space.  It  should 
be  adjustable  to  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  conditions,  and  to  engines 
of  various  makers.  It  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
strength,  and  so  designed  as  to  be  easily  packed  in  boxes,  thus  mak- 
ing it  convenient  to  be  carried  around.  The  stretch  of  string  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  should  be  arranged  to  operate  any 
number  of  indicators  simultaneously^  at  either  short  or  long  dis- 
tances from  the  reducing  motion,  and  take,  practically,  all  strain  off 
the  drum  spring  of  indicator.  It  should  enable  the  operator  to  stop  or 
start  any  one  or  more  of  the  indicators  independent  of  the  rest  with- 
out leaving  his  position,  and  without  stopping  the  reducing  motion. 
Such  a  device,  the  writer  thinks,  will  be  appreciated  by  engineers 
and  builders  of  steam  and  pumping  engines,  air  compressors,  etc. : 
and  in  presenting  the  following  description  of  one  recently  invented 
by  E.  K.  Conover,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
above  points,  as  well  as  many  additional  ones,  have  been  studied 
and  met  in  this  arrangement.  In  the  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  131 
represents  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  132  a  plan  of  the  a]>paratus  as 
applied  to  a  tandem  compound  engine.  Applications  to  other  kinds 
of  engines  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  engineer,  so  this  descrip- 
tion will  cover  especially  this  type  of  engine.  The  motion  device 
and  indicators  are  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  engine  in  order 
to  show  them  more  clearly.  A  glance  at  the  engraving  will  show 
that  the  prime  feature  of  the  device  is  an  endless  cord  operated  in 
both  directions  entirely  by  the  engine,  thus  relieving  the  indicator 
drum  spring  of  all  strains  except  those  due  to  its  own  propulsion. 
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This  is  a  very  important  feature,  especially  when  the  indicator  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  reducing  motion.  As  ordinarily  used,  the 
drum  spring  in  the  indicator  is  called  upon  to  operate  the  entire 
length  of  string  on  the  return  stroke.  This  is  no  easy  task,  as  the 
string  frequently  passes  over  numerous  pulleys  which  are  not  always 
of  the  finest  make.  The  well-known  pantograph  is  used  to  reduce  the 
motion,  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  about  the  best  thing 
in  use,  especially  on  large  engines,  where  the  speed  of  rotation  is 
Comparatively  slow.  In  attaching  the  motion  device,  the  stand  A 
is  placed  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  floor  and  in  front  of  the 
crosshcad,  about  in  the  center  of  its  travel,  although  this  latter 
point  makes  no  diflEerence  to  the  correct  reduction  of  the  motion. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  base  of  the  stand  A  is  made  to  project 
almost  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  upright.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  place  the  column  A  close  to  a  trap-door  for  the  condenser,  or  to 
the  foundation  when  it  extends  above  the  floor.  Tlie  adjustable 
braces  B  are  attached  to  a  clamping  collar  C  on  the  column  A^ 
and  are  provided  at  their  lower  ends  with  feet  so  arranged  as 
always  to  present  a  perfect  contact  with  the  floor,  without  regard  to 
the  height  at  which  the  clamping  collar  C  \%  placed  on  the  column 
A,  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  braces  B  extend  to  one  side  of 
colniim  A  for  the  same  reason  as  the  foot,  just  described.  The 
stationary  end  of  the  pantograph  is  held  in  position  on  the  column  A 
by  another  clamping  collar  2?  which  is  made  with  a  hole  suited  to 
receive  the  pin.  A  clamp  E  is  used  on  the  crosshead  to  receive 
the  bearing  which  carries  the  movable  end  of  the  pantograph.  The 
*nanner  of  making  this  connection  will  be 
governed  largely  by  the  construction  of  the 
engine  crosshead.  In  many  cases  a  hole  is 
tapped  and  a  stud  screwed  into  it,  which 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  shown. 
Some  features  of  this  pantograph  may  be  of  I 
interest.  At  the  crosshead  end,  instead  of ! 
a  regular  nut  being  placed  on  the  pin,  a 
small  oil-cup  F  is  used,  the  pin  being  drilled 
down  and  through  to  the  bearing.  This  is  | 
thought  to  be  a  very  good  arrangement,  and 
is  especially  desirable  when  used  on  engines 
that  cannot  stop  to  be  oiled.  The  holes  by  which  adjustment 
is  provided  to  the  pantograph  are  ordinarily  tapped  directly  into 
the  wood,  making  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  as  the  threads 
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are  apt  to  get  crossed  and  strip.  This  is  entirely  overcome  by 
inlaying  a  strip  of  brass,  into  which  the  holes  are  tapped.  The 
joint  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  133.  This  allows  for  taking  up  lost 
motion  by  filing  oflE  the  bush,  and  also  permits  the  bearing  to  be 
taken  apart  and  oiled  occasionally.  The  clamping  collar  G  on  the 
column  A^  has  two  arms  HH^  which  carry  the  adjustable  pulleys 
1  and  2.  These  pulleys  can  be  placed  at  a  position  on  the  arras 
HH^  where  the  cord  will  be  led  from  the  motion  pin  8  on  panto- 
graph in  a  line  parallel  with  center  line  of  engine.  In  mounting 
the  endless  cord  we  start  at  the  motion  pin  3,  pass  around  the 
pulley  1  on  the  arm  J7,  then  to  the  outside  of  the  upper  pulley  4 
at  the  front  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  to  the  upper  pulley 
5,  at  back  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  to  the  inside  of  the 
pulley  6  at  the  front  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  to  the  inside 
of  the  pulley  7  on  the  back  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder ;  back 
across  to  the  lower  pulley  8  at  the  back  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, to  the  similar  pulley  9  at 
the  front  end  of  the  same  cyl- 
inder, then  across  to  the  pulley 
2  on  the  ai*m  H^  and  around  to 
the  motion  pin  3  on  the  panto- 
.  graph,  thus  making  an  endless 
1  connection,  which  is  moved 
positively  in  both  directions  by 
the  engine.  The  pulleys  on  the 
cylinders  are  supported  by  the 
pipes  which  hold  the  indicators. 
Their  construction  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  Figs. 
134,  135,  and  186.  They  are 
adjustable  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally, and  are  held  rigidly 
in  position  by  the  clamps  10 
shown.  The  small  pulleys  11  are  adjustable  universally,  and 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  the  cord  from  the  indi- 
cator, from  any  position  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  to 
place  the  instrument,  and  of  causing  the  motion  to  be  taken 
from  the  main  endless  cord  parallel  with  its  line  of  motion. 
This,  of  course,  is  necessary,  to  give  correct  results.  The  clamps 
12  are  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  187.  They  are  provided  with  a 
small  thumb-screw,  and  can   be  placed  anywhere  on  the  endless 
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cord  and  securely  held.  In  practice,  they  are  placed  close  to  each 
indicator,  thus  making  it  possible  to  use  a  very  short  string  to  that 
instrument.  This  not  only  reduces  the  stretch,  but  it  makes  it 
handy  for  the  operator.  He  can  hook  and  unhook  the  string  with- 
out leaving  his  position,  and  when  string  is  unhooked,  it  hangs  a  few 
inches  only  below  the  indicator.  This  keeps  itoflE  the  floor,  where 
it  is  very  apt  to  get  when  long  strings  are  unhooked.  The  endless 
cord  is  composed  of  picture-cord  wire,  of  medium  size,  excepting 
where  it  passes  around  the  end  pulleys,  where  best  linen  cord  is 
used,  such  as  is  sold  by  indicator  manufacturers.  The  other  angles 
being  very  slight,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wire  breaking,  as  it 
would  if  allowed  to  pass  around  the  end  pulleys  2  and  7.  The 
right  and  left  shown  at  13  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  end- 
less cord  up  to  the  required  tension.  When  drawn  taut  there  is 
practically  no  stretch  to  this  wire;  audit  will  be  seen  that  although 


cord  is  used  at  each  terminus  of  the  endless  string,  any  stretch 
that  may  occur  to  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  motion  to  the 
indicators,  as  the  cord  is  on  the  return  portion  of  the  endless 
string,  and  is  not  subjected  to  the  strain  caused  by  pulling  out  the 
drums  against  the  full  tension  of  the  springs.  The  clamps,  12,  into 
which  the  indicator  strings  are  hooked,  are  all  on  the  wire  wliich 
starts  from  the  pantograph  pin  3,  and  the  cord  which  passes  around 
the  end  pulley  7  at  high-pressure  cylinder,  is  connected  at  a  point 
14  beyond  clamp  which  operates  indicator  at  that  end.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  strain  comes  entirely  on  the  wire,  and  the  stretcli 
is  practically  done  away  with.  The  writer  has  seen  cards  taken 
where  four  indicators  were  in  operation  at  once,  and  the  pencil 
allowed  to  tmce  the  cards  a  hundred  or  more]  tinyss.  The  result 
was  merely  a  heavy  line  all  around  the  card,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  expansion  line,  which  must  necessarily  vary  with  changes  in 
point  of  cut-off.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  requires  a  pull  of 
from  10  to  12  pounds  to  operate  the  drum  of  an  indicator  which  is 
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ftdjusted  for  ordinary  speeds,  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  very  good 
showing,  as  four  indicators  were  used,  tlius  making  a  total  strain  of 
forty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  whole  affair  is  rigid,  has  large  bearing 
surfaced,  and  is  oiled  throughout  by  means  of  stationary  oil  holes. 
The  pin  3  at  the  pantograpli  is  provided  with  a  yoke  15,  which  can  be 
slipped  oflE,  thus  enabling  the  endless  cord  to  be  stopped  without 
interfering  with  the  running  of  the  pantograph.  Tlie  small  board  16 
sliown  at  top  of  cohunn  A  serves  as  a  writing-table,  on  which  cards 
can  be  kept  and  data  marked  on  them.  An  elastic  band  serves 
to  keep  cards  from  being  blown  off.  One  apparatus  is  made  to 
suit  both  the  smallest  and  largest  engines  in  use,  and  is  designed  to 
pack  into  small  boxes,  and  weighs  complete,  l)Oxes  and  all,  about 
20  lbs.  It  has  been  in  use  about  six  or  eight  months,  and  U  well 
liked  by  the  several  parties  that  are  using  it.  Being  nickel  plated, 
and  the  woodwork  made  of  mahogany,  it  presents  a  handsome 
appearance.     The  inventor  has  applied  for  letters  patent. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Prtsident,  H,  R,  Towne. — I  presume  it  is  a  novel  feature  to 
have  a  device  by  which  the  four  ends  of  a  compound  engine  can 
be  indicated  simultaneously,  which  I  take  it  is  the  point  of  the 
device  described. 

JUr.  F,  H.  Ball. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper 
at  what  speeds  he  has  used  this  apparatus.  I  was  always  of  the 
opinion  that  this  pantograph  was  not  suited  to  high  speed.  I 
thought  perhaps  this  was  adapted  only  to  moderate  speeds,  say, 
not  over  100  revolutions. 

Mr.  Jacobi. — Mr.  Ball  is  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  speed 
at  which  the  pantograph  can  be  used,  as  I  have  never  used  it 
at  a  greater  speed  than  he  mentions. 

Wliile  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  this  device  on  high- 
speed engines,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  give  good 
results. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pantograph  be  used  for 
reducing  the  motion,  as  the  device  can  be  made  to  work  equally 
well  if  operated  by  a  lever  or  pendulum,  as  commonly  used  in 
connection  with  high-speed  engines. 
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CCCXL. 

THE  PIPING   OF  STEEL  INGOTS. 

BT  THOXA8  8.  CRAKI,  mtWARK,  K.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  interesting  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  relative  to  cracks 
arising  in  the  liardening  of  steel  articles  suggested  to  the  writer 
that  it  was  probable  that  many  of  the  cracks  arose  from  a  cause  not 
referred  to  at  all. 

The  cast-steel  ingots  ordinarily  made  have  a  serious  defect 
termed  a  pipe,  at  tlie  upper  end,  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
Fig.  138,  photographed  from  an  ingot  cut  open  to  expose  the 
pipe. 

No  subsequent  working  of  tlie  ingot  serves  wholly  to  unite  tlie 
walls  of  this  pipe,  as  they  become  quickly  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  no  reheating  suffices  to  make  them  weld  thoroughly 
together. 

Every  bar  of  cast  steel  formed  from  such  an  ingot,  therefore,  has 
a  defect  at  one  end,  which  it  is  common  to  remove  by  breaking  ofi 
the  bar  in  successive  sections,  until  careful  inspection  shows  that 
the  defective  part  is  removed. 

Inspection  is  not,  however,  capable  always  of  preventing  the 
steel  from  passing  into  the  market  with  a  portion  of  such  defect, 
and  the  defective  spot  in  the  steel  may,  in  the  subsequent  working, 
ilnd  its  position  at  the  top,  bottom,  side,  or  interior  of  a  tap,  gauge, 
reamer,  or  other  tool,  and  develop  a  crack  of  some  inexplicable 
character  when  the  steel  is  hardened. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  and  by  many  different  modes, 
to  prevent  the  piping  of  («ist-steel  ingots,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  a  simple  apparatus  has  been  perfected  for  practically  accom- 
plishing this  object,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
ingots  formed  entirely  free  from  piping  will,  in  many  cases,  pre- 
vent the  cracking  of  the  steel  when  hardened. 

Before  referring  to  this  apparatus,  I  will  mention  briefly  the 
most  modern  means  heretofore  used. 
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The  "  Sweet "  process  consists  in  putting  powdere*! 
charcoal  upon  tlie  top  of  the  ingot  wlien  poured,  to 
prevent  its  upper  end  from  oxidation,  and,  by  its 
combustion,  to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  the  steel,  and 
tlius  assist  in  filling  the  pipe  as  it  forms.  The  entire 
effect  is  very  slight. 

The  compression  process  used  by  Whitworth  to 
form  sound  steel  ingots  has  never  been  wholly 
enccessf ul,  as  it  operated  to  consolidate  the  exterior 
of  the  casting  without  permitting  the  free  discharge 
of  the  gases  from  its  interior;  and  while  it  has 
operated  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  pipe  or  local 
depression,  it  has  been  liable  to  produce  a  8])onory 
or  porous  casting.  Various  modifications  of  Wliiu 
worth's  plan  have  been  devised. 

S.  T.  Williams  has  devised  a  compression  process 
for  making  sound  circular  ingots  for  saw  plates. 

The  comparatively  thin  and  flat  form  of  such  in- 
gots permits  the  sides  to  be  bent  or  crushed  inward 
while  the  interior  of  the  ingot  is  still  at  a  welding 
heat,  and  this  effects  the  desired  purpose  much  better 
than  in  a  square  ingot,  where  the  compression  of  the 
■sides  would  tend  to  induce  cracks,  as  the  metal,  when 
first  crystallized,  is  not  very  tenacious. 
^  The  "Billings"  process  for  compressing  steel  in- 
gots was  intended  to  apply  the  pressure  instantly 
when  the  casting  was  formed,  but  operated  only  to 
lock  the  gases  within  the  ingot. 

In  experiments  tried  by  William  R.  Hinsdale,  at 
the  Jersey  City  Steel  Works,  in  the  year  1884,  it 
was  found  that  a  pressure  of  800  pounds  per  square 
inch,  operating  upon  a  24-inch  piston,  and  concen" 
trated  upon  the  end  of  a  3J-ineh-square  ingot, 
!nerely  produced  an  ingot  containing  innumerable 
globules  of  gas. 

If  the  pressure. was  deferred  until  the  ingot  slightly  hardened,  a 
pipe  would  form  in  the  ingot  at  the  upper  end,  and  would  remain 
permanently,  as  the  hardening  would  'prevent^the  pressure  from 
operating  effectively. 

The  "Billings"  and  "Hinsdale"  process  provided  a  reservoir  at 
the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  movable  plunger  within  the  mould,  by 


Fig.  138. 
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which  the  eteel  was  drawn  downward  to  make  an  ingot,  which 
would  b6  fed,  during  the  shrinkage  period,  by  the  residue  remain- 
ing in  the  reservoir.  This  process  is  not,  tlierefore,  convenient  exiept 
for  the  casting  of  large  ingots. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  also  experimented  at  the  Jersey  City  Steel  Works 


with  a  pressure  of  60,000  ponnds  per  square  inch  upon  the  metal, 
applied  to  the  end  of  a  8J-inch-square  ingot, — nearly  double  the 
pressure  ever  applied  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 

The  result  was  the  shortening  of  the  ingot  from  25  to  22  inches 
in  length,  and  perfect  solidity  except  that  the  pipe  appeared  in  the 
same  form,  a  flaw,  as  it  ordinarily  displays  itself  at  the  piped  end 
of  a  forged  bar. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale  thus  found  that  piping,  or  its  effects,  could  not  be 
eliminated  by  pressure,  and 
invented  a  perforated  plug 
to  insert  in  the  mould  upon 
the  top  of  the  fluid  metal, 
through  the  perforation  in 
which  the  gases  might  escape 
while  applying  the  pressure. 

With  this  device  the  top 
of  the  ingot  became  slightly 
chilled,  and  a  crust  formed 
thereon  ;  but  after  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  metal  was 
raised  to  about  20,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  crust  of 
metal  exploded  with  a  loud 
report,  and  a  circular  piece 
like  a  boiler  punching  shot 
out  of  the  perforation  in  the 
plunger,  followed  by  all  the 
gases,  and  sufficient  metal  to 
fill  the  cavity  and  form  a 
stud  as  long  as  one's  little 
finger,  on  top  of  the  ingot. 

This  process  produced  in- 
gots absolutely  solid  and  free 
from  defect,  which  had  been 
proved  impossible  by  the 
mere  use  of  pressure.  The 
expense  of  all  these  methods, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  open  in- 
got moulds  universally  used 
for  casting  steel  ingots,  re- 
sulted in  the  invention,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  D'A.  Boulton,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  of  an 
apparatus  in  which  ingot 
moulds  made  without  bottom,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  common 
ingot  moulds,  are  superposed  one  upon  another,  and  successively 
filled,  the  shrinkage  in  each  ingot  being  fed  by  the  fluid  metal 
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in  that  above  it,  and  the  resulting  product  being  a  series  of  abso- 
lutely sound  ingots  connected  by  cold-shut  joints. 

An  ingot  made  by  this  process,  and  split  open,  has  been  shown 
to  be  perfectly  sound. 

By  interposing  an  asbestos  washer  with  a  small  aperture,  between 
the  successive  mould  sections,  the  resulting  product  was  necked  at 
intervals,  so  that  the  ingot  bar  could  be  readily  broken  at  such 
points. 

Boulton's  apparatus,  now  manufactured  by  the  Solid  Ingot  Co., 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  shown  in  Figs.  140  to  147  inclusive,  Fig. 
140  representing  the  apparatus  mounted  over  a  pit,  with  a  hydrau- 
lic elevator  to  raise  the  ingots  to  the  floor  level ;  Fig.  141,  a  vertical 
section  through  the  cylinder,  D,  in  Fig.  140,  and  the  parts  above  it : 
Fig.  142,  an  elevation  of  the  elevator  at  right  angles  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  140 ;  Fig.  148,  a  longitudinal  section  on  the  centre  line  of 
Fig.  142 ;  Fig.  144,  a  transverse  section  on  lino  xx  in  Fig.  143 ; 
Fig.  145,  a  plan  or  end  view  of  the  elevator ;  Fig.  146,  a  plan  of 
one  mould  ;  and  Fig.  147,  a  side  view  of  the  same  showing  notches  k 
andy,  by  means  of  which  the  mould  is  propelled  through  the  casting 
machine  and  the  elevator. 

The  apparatus  consists  in  a  spring  holder  made  of  two  I-beams 
A^A^y  pressed  together  by  tie-bolts  m,  provided  with  springs  B  (Fig. 
141). 

Hydraulic  cylinders  I  are  provided  with  piston  rods  i  to  actuate 
a  cross-head  A,  which  encircles  the  top  of  the  holder,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  pawls  a,  adapted  to  fit  the  notches  i  in  the  sides  of 
the  moulds. 

A  transverse  cylinder  (D,  Fig.  140 ;  f^j  Fig.  141)  is  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  holder,  and  contains  a  piston  y,y*S  provided 
with  a  pocket  e  to  receive  the  moulds  in  succession,  as  they  are 
forced  downward  in  the  holder. 

A  spring  dog  e^  sustains  the  weight  of  the  mould  and  its  contents 
in  the  pocket,  while  the  piston  is  moved  laterally,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
141,  and  the  ingot,  while  still  red-hot,  is  thus  sheared  off  at  the 
joint  of  two  moulds. 

A  spring  tongs  ^  (Fig.  141)  is  used  to  set  the  moulds  in  the  holder, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  head  h  separates  the  extremities  of  the  tongs 
and  detaches  them  from  the  mould.  After  the  pawls  a  have  engaged 
the  notches  A*,  the  head  is  moved  downward,  and  forces  the  mould 
within  the  holder  into  position  for  filling,  as  shown  in  Pig.  148. 

The  apparatus  is  used  by  first  inserting  in  the  top  of  the  holder 
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a  mould  with  a  bottom  (like  that  at  J*  in  the  pocket  e,  in  Fig. 
141). 

When  filled,  another  mould  is  superposed  in  like  manner,  and  the 
head  h  and  pawls  a  again  reciprocated  to  draw  it  downward,  thus 
forcing  the  filled  mould  farther  down  in  the  holder. 

When  several  moulds  have  been  filled,  the  first  mould,  contained 
in  the  pocket  e,  is  shifted  transversely  by  reciprocating  the  piston 
fjf^ ;  and,  the  pocket  being  restored  to  a  line  with  the  holder,  the 
subsequent  downward  movement  of  the  moulds  within  the  holder 
discharges  the  severed  mold  and  its  contained  ingot  from  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  hydraulic  pistons  are  governed  by  valves  shifted  by  hand 
levers  not  shown  in  the  drawing;  and  the  motions  of  the  several 
parts  are  thus  effected  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  In  practice,  a 
cycle  of  the  required  movement  can  be  performed  in  much  less 
than  a  minute,  while  it  is  found  that  such  an  interval  is  required 
to  fill  each  mould  and  cool  the  ingot  to  the  desired  degree  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  shearing  pocket  e. 

The  moulds,  being  f oriiled  in  longitudinal  halves,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
146  and  147,  are  readily  separated  from  the  castings,  which,  owing 
to  the  perfect  feeding  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  progress  of  the  moulds 
through  the  machine,  are  absolutely  sound  and  free  from  piping, 
and  the  cast  steel  is  of  high  density  throughout. 

The  gases  are  also  fully  discharged  from  the  fluid  metal,  as  their 
free  escape  from  the  top  of  the  metal  is  always  possible. 

In  most  instances  the  machine  may  be  set  at  sugh  a  level  as  to 
discharge  the  ingots  at  a  convenient  point  for  subsequent  working ; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  ingots  to  the  level  of  the  cast- 
ing floor,  the  elevator  shown  in  the  figures  may  be  used. 

The  elevator  is  arranged  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its  lower 
end  beneath  the  casting  machine,  to  receive  the  moulds  and  their 
contents,  and  to  intermittently  raise  the  same  through  a  guide  jF,  to 
discharge  the  moulds  ^  at  the  top. 

This  is  effected  by  providing  a  box  G,  pivoted  at  one  side  and 
held  vertical,  when  empty,  by  a  counterbalance  weight  jp,  operating 
in  a  dash  pot  o. 

The  entrance  of  the  mould  into  the  box  G  tips  the  box  over  into 
the  guide  Ey  which  is  provided  with  a  ladder-like  frame  P,  carry- 
ing a  series  of  pawls  L 

The  ladder  is  reciprocated  by  the  hydraulic  cylinder  S,  and  oper- 
ates to  push  the  moulds  intermittingly  upward  within  the  holder. 
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I^awls.mare  provided  to  hold  moulds,  when  the  ladder  P  is  moved 
do^wnward  for  the  pawls  I  to  engage  another  mould. 

Soalton's  apparatus  has  been  in  commercial  operation  at  the 
West  Bergen  steel  works  of  Messrs.  Spaiilding  &  Jennings,  since 
December,  1887,  and  one  ingot  per  minute  is  cast  in  it  regularly 
'W'lien  the  heat  is  ready. 

The  ingots  cast  are  nearly  four  inches  square,  and  are  absolutely 
sound  ;  but  the  machine  is  equally  adapted  to  cast  larger  ingots  by 
making  the  holder  and  the  ingot  mouldsof  suitable  dimensions.  One 
man  suffices  to  operate  the  levers  of  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  and 
the  ordinary  operators  are  employed  to  pour  the  metal. 

Xlie  whole  operation  of  forming  the  ingots  is  so  similar  to  the 
^o  of  ordinary  moulds  that  no  training  is  needed  to  use  the  machine, 
aad  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  practically  perfect. 

DISCUSSION. 

Th^  President. — The  device  described  in  the  paper  just  read  is 

certairily  a  most  simple  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  effect, 

*^<i    it  is  apparently  very  successful.     The  trouble  has  been  a 

^rioixs  one,  and  I  should  imagine   that  the   adoption  of  this 

^etlicx3  would  conduce  to  a  considerable  economy  in  the  use  of 

^'^ot     steel. 
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CCCXLI. 
OA  IN-SHA  RINO. 

BT    HBHBT    B.  TOWinE,  BTAMTORD,  OONM. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Webster  defines  profit  as  the  excess  of  value  over  cost,  and 
gain  as  meaning  that  which  is  obtained  as  an  advantage.  I 
have  availed  of  this  well-expressed  though  delicate  distinction 
between  the  two  terms,  to  coin  a  name  for  the  system  herein 
described,  whereby  to  differentiate  it  from  profit-sharing  as  ordin- 
arily understood  and  practised. 

Profit-sharing,  as  the  term  is  now  commonly  used,  implies  a 
voluntary  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  in  a  businese,  to 
set  aside  some  portion  of  the  profits  of  his  business  for  division 
among  all  or  certain  of  his  employees,  as  a  stimulus  to  their  zeal 
and  industry.  Thus  understood,  profit-sharing  involves  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  employee,  in  all  the  complex  factors  that  affect  the 
final  result,  or  profit,  of  a  business,  including  necessarily  its  losses, 
since  these  tend  to  impair,  or  may  even  extinguish,  the  profit  He 
thus  becomes  practically  a  partner,  except  that  his  participation  in 
losses  is  limited  to  the  surrender  of  his  share  in  anticipated  profits, 
and  does  not  involve  any  impairment  of  his  personal  capital. 

It  follows,  therefore,  in  most  cases  of  profit-sharing,  that  the 
interest  of  each  participator  in  the  profit  fund  is  largely  affected  by 
the  actions  of  others  whom  he  cannot  control  or  influence,  and 
that  what  he  may  earn  or  save  for  the  common  good  may  be  lost 
by  the  mismanagement  or  extravagance  of  others.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  trader  who  buys  and  sells  a  certain 
staple,  such  as  cotton,  and  who,  having  two  clerks,  entrusts  to 
one  of  them  the  purchasing  of  the  staple,  and  to  the  other  the 
business  of  selling  it  to  the  customers  of  the  house.  Obviously 
here  the  amount  of  profit  will  depend  partly  upon  the  ability  of 
the  buyer  to  purchase  material  of  the  proper  quality  at  the  lowest 
market  rate,  and  partly  upon  the  ability  of  the  seller  to  dispose  of  it 
promptly  at  the  highest  obtainable  prices.    If  each  does  his  share 
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well,  a  large  profit  may  result ;  while  if  either  fails  in  his  part  there 
may  be  no  profit,  or  even  a  loss,  no  matter  how  well  the  other  may 
have  performed  his  part.  Bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work  of 
either  or  both  will  determine  the  question  of  profit,  for  unexpected 
changes  in  the  market  may  neutralize  the  best  plans  and  cause  loss, 
or  may  result  in  large  profit  in  spite  of  unskilful  management. 

Let  us  now  sappose  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who,  in  addition 
to  buying  the  raw  material,  converts  it  into  a  finished  product 
before  selling  it,  and  who  voluntarily  concedes  to  the  operatives 
of  the  manufacturing  department  of  his  business,  as  well  as  to 
his  chief  assistants,  a  participation  in  its  profits.  The  factors 
affecting  the  profit  fund  now  become  more  complex,  and  may  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  Those  contributed  or  controlled  by  the  owner  or  principal, — 
such  as  capital,  plant,  character  of  buildings,  machinery  and  organ- 
ization ;  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  skill,  experience, 
industry,  and  ability  of  the  owner  so  far  as  he  personally  manages 
the  business. 

2.  Those  influenced  by  the  mercantile  staff, — the  buyer  and  the 
selling  agent  in  the  case  supposed. 

3.  Those  determined  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  agents ;  such  as  fluctuations  in  cost  of  raw  material 
or  in  the  market  value  of  the  flnished  product,  the  rate  of  interest, 
losses  by  bad  debts,  etc. 

4.  Those  influenced  by  the  workmen  or  operatives ;  such  as  care 
of  property,  economy  in  the  use  of  material  and  supplies,  and, 
chiefly,  eflSciency  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  employment  of  labor. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  operatives  may  influence  the 
items  in  the  fourth  or  last  group  to  an  extent  which  may  be  large, 
or  even  controlling,  in  determining  the  question  of  profit  or  loss,  they 
have  little  control — and  in  most  cases  none  whatever — over  the 
items  specified  in  the  other  three  groups ;  and  that  to  admit  them 
to  participation  in  the  net  results  of  the  whole  business,  while  com- 
mendable as  an  act  of  generosity,  is  not  defensible  either  as  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  complex  and  often  conflicting  interests 
involved,  nor  as  a  theoretically  correct  solution  of  an  economic 
problem. 

The  right  solution  of  this  problem  will  manifestly  consist  in 
allotting  to  each  member  of  the  organization  an  interest  in 
that  portion  of  the  proflt  fund  wliich  is  or  may  be  affected  by  his 
individual  efforts  or  skill,  and  in  protecting  this  interest  against 
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diminution  resulting  from  the  errors  of  othci*s,  or  from  extraneous 
causes  not  under  his  control.  Such  a  solution,  while  not  simple,  is 
attainable  under  many  circumstances,  and  attainable  by  methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  both  practical  and  successful. 

This  resolution  of  the  profit  fund  into  component  parts  obviates 
many  of  the  crudities  in,  and  objections  to,  profit-sharing  in  its 
common  form,  but  still  leaves  untouched  another  feature  which  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  often  objectionable  in  practice,  namely,  the 
surrender  by  the  principal  of  any  portion  of  his  legitimate  profitf 
without  the  assurance  of  an  equivalent  return  from  those  on 
whom  he  bestows  it.  This,  as  said  above,  may  be  commendable 
as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  question 
it  is  neither  complete  nor  accurate.  Moreover,  mere  charity  to 
those  who  do  not  need  it  is  a  doubtful  good,  and  among  intel- 
ligent and  self-respecting  men  is  not  always  relished.  Certainly 
the  problem  we  are  considering  will  be  best  solved  if  it  can  be 
so  formulated  that  the  element  of  gratuity  or  charity,  of  giving 
without  tangible  consideration,  can  be  eliminated,  and  that,  as 
presented  to  the  employee,  it  becomes  an  invitation  from  the 
principal  that  they  should  enter  into  an  industrial  partnership, 
wherein  each  will  retain,  unimpaired,  his  existing  equitable  rights, 
but  w;ill  shai-e  with  the  other  the  benefits,  if  any  are  realized, 
of  certain  new  contributions  made  by  each  to  the  common  inter- 
est. For  example,  to  recur  to  our  former  case,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  already  fairly  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  scale,  so  that  for  the  employer  to  offer  them 
a  portion  of  his  profits  without  a  guaranty  of  return  would  be 
equivalent  to  his  giving  them  more  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  their  services ;  while  if,  under  this  inducement,  they  gave  him 
better  or  more  work  than  before,  they  would  not  receive,  fair 
recompense  in  case,  by  reason  of  causes  beyond  their  control,  his 
business  yielded  no  profit.  But  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the 
principal,  wishing  to  enlist  the  self-interest  of  his  employees  to 
augment  the  profits  of  the  business,  should  offer  to  the  operatives 
a  proposition  somewhat  as  follows  : 

''  I  have  already  ascertained  the  cost  ol  our  product  in  labor, 
supplies,  economy  of  material,  and  such  other  items  as  you  can 
influence.  I  will  undertake  to  organize  and  pay  for  a  system  whereby 
the  cost  of  product  in  these  same  items  will  be  periodically  ascer- 
tained, and  will  agree  to  divide  among  you  a  certain  portion  (retain- 
ing myself  the  remainder)  of  any  gain,  or  reduction  of  cost,  which 
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you  may  eflfect  by  reason  of  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  or  increased 
economy  in  the  use  of  tnaterial,  or  both  ;  this  arrangement  not  to 
disturb  your  rates  of  wages,  which  are  to  continue,  as  at  present, 
.  those  generally  paid  for  similar  services." 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  inherent  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  this  solution  of  our  problem,  or  any  doubt  as  to  its  cheerful 
acceptance  by  intelligent  labor  ?  As  to  the  latter  point  an  emphatic 
answer  has  already  been  given  by  actual  experience ;  as  to  the* 
former  a  reply  will  be  attempted  in  what  follows. 

The  system  for  which  I  have  adopted  the  designation  of  "  Gain- 
eharing  "  aims  to  recognize  and  provide  for  the  conditions  typified 
by  the  foregoing  supposititious  case,  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  allotting 
to  the  employees  in  a  business  a  share  in  the  gain  or  benefit  accruing 
from  their  own  efforts,  without  involving  in  the  account  the  general 
profits  or  losses  of  the  business.  The  system  is  now  in  actual  use 
as  affecting  some  300  employees,  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
two  years,  and  is  demonstrated  to  be  practical  and  beneficial.  It 
has  been  applied  to  nearly  one  half  the  divisions  of  a  large  and 
unusually  varied  industry,  and  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  nearly 
all.  As  soon  as  understood  by  the  employees,  it  is  liked,  and  those 
not  working  under  it  in  the  instance  referred' to  are  desirous  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  include  them.  Its  most  obvious  application 
is  to  productive  industries,  especially  those  whose  product  is  of  a 
simple  or  uniform  kind  ;  but  it  may  be  adapted  to  many  others,  and 
also  to  the  business  of  large  mercantile  houses.  It  is  (equally 
applicable  to  cases  where  labor  is  employed  either  by  the  piece,  by 
the  day,  or  by  contract,  and  in  no  way  impairs  the  existing  f  i*eedom 
of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  but  tends  to  confer 
substantial  benefit  on  both  sides. 

The  basis  or  starting-point  of  the  system  is  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  present  cost  of  product  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, the  cost  of  operating  it),  stated  in  terms  which  include  the 
desired  factors,  that  is,  those  which  can  be  influenced  or  controlled 
by  the  employees  who  are  to  participate  in  the  result,  and  which 
exclude  all  other  factors.  In  some  cases  the  previous  method  of 
accounting  or  book-keeping  may  have  been  such  as  to  supply  this 
information,  ih  which  case  the  gain-sharing  system  can  be  easily 
and  promptly  organized.  In  others  the  existing  books  may  contain 
the  record  from  which  the  desired  information  can  be  digested  and 
compiled*  Where  no  such  record  exists,  however,  the  only  safe 
method  consists  in  devising  and  putting  into  action  a  system  of 
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accountH  which  will  furnish  the  desired  data^  and  in  awaiting  the 
accumulation  thereby  of  information  which,  being  based  upon  the 
operations  of  a  reasonably  long  period, — usually  from  six  to  twelve 
months, — will  constitute  a  fair  mean  or  average. 

The  factors  which  should  be  included  in,  and  those  which  should 
be  excluded  from,  the  account,  will  vary  with  circumstances,  each 
particular  case  having  to  be  considered  by  itself.  As  a  general  rule 
it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  an  account  affecting  the  oper- 
atives in  a  producing  or  manufacturing  business,  the  following 
items  should  be  included^  viz. :  labor  at  cost,  raw  material,  measured 
by  quantity  only  (for  which  purpose  an  arbitrary  fixed  price  may 
be  assumed) ;  incidental  supplies,  such  as  oil,  waste,^  tools  and  imple- 
ments, at  cost;  cost  of  power,  light,  and  water,  where  means  exist 
for  correctly  measuring  them  (for  which  purpose  it  often  pays  to 
provide  local  meters) ;  cost  of  renewals  and  repairs  of  plant ;  and, 
finally,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  incident  to  the 
department  covered  by  the  system.  In  like  manner  the  following 
items  should  be  exdudedy  viz. :  market  values  of  raw  material  (which 
are  liable  to  fluctuation) ;  general  expenses,  whether  relating  to 
management  of  works  or  to  commercial  administration,  and,  in 
general,  all  items  over  which  the  operatives  can  exercise  no  control 
or  economy.  Finally^  the  credit  side  of  the  account  should  be 
determined  by  the  amount  or  volume  of  product  measured  by  a 
scale  of  values  fixed  in  advance,  and  based  upon  facts  previously 
ascertained.  For  example,  if,  in  a  given  case,  it  has  been  deter 
mined  by  the  experience  of  several  years  that  the  present  cost  of 
product,  measured  by  such  items  as  are  covered  by  the  inclusive 
list  above  stated,  is,  say,  one  dollar  ($1)  per  unit  of  product,  then 
the  gain-sharing  proposition  might  be  formulated  as  follows :  the 
principal  would  say  to  the  employees,  in  substance,  "  I  will  organize 
the  system,  will  assume  the  cost  of  book-keeping  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  it,  and  will  provide  all  the  facilities  reasonably  required 
to  assist  you  in  reducing  the  cost  of  product ;  I  will  credit  the 
account  with  the  output  at  the  cost  price  heretofore  obtaining, 
namely  $1  per  unit,  and  will  charge  it  with  the  items  in  the  inclu- 
sive list ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  credits  exceed  the  charges,  I 
will  divide  the  resulting  j^ain,  or  reduction  in  cost,  with  you,  retain- 
ing myself  one  portion, — say  one  half, — and  distributing  the  other 
portion  among  you  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  earned  by 
each  (during  the  year."  Supposing,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  hed  been  reduced 
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from  $1  to  95  cents,  that  the  total  gain  thus  resulting  was  $800 ;  and 
that  the  aggregate  wages  paid  during  the  year  had  been  $10,000. 
One-half  of  the  gain  would  be  $400,  which  would  equal  4  per  cent, 
on  the  wages  ftind,  so  that  each  operative  would  be  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  during  the  year.  This  is 
equivalent  to  two  weeks'  extra  wages,  no  mean  addition  to  any 
income,  and  amounting,  even  in  the  case  of  a  laborer  earning  $1.50 
per  day,  to  a  cash  dividend  of  $18  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  system  several  important 
details  have  to  be  determined,  for  which  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  question 
of  the  division  of  the  gain  or  profit  between  employer  and 
employees.  In  each  of  the  twenty-one  gain-sharing  contracts 
which  I  have  thus  far  instituted,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  make  this 
division  an  equal  one, — one-half  to  the  principal  and  one-half  to  the 
operatives, — and  the  results  thus  far  have  justified  the  rule  and 
proved  generally  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  contract.  '  Obvi- 
ously, however,  different  circumstances  may  justify  or  require  a 
different  basis  of  division. 

Another  important  question  is  the  share  of  the  profit  fund  or 
gain  apportioned  to  the  foreman,  overseer,  or  contractor  having 
immediate  control  of  the  operatives  interested  under  the  system. 
Where  such  person  is  employed  under  salary  he  may  share  ^o  rata 
with  the  operatives,  but  as  this  would  tend  to  diminish  his  share 
with  any  increase  of  responsibility  due  to  the  need  of  an  increased 
number  of  subordinates,  I  prefer  to  allot  to  him  a  definite  part  of 
the  profit  fund.  Assuming  fifty  to  be  the  average  number  of 
employees  under  one  foreman,  I  regard  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  profit  fund  as  about  the  proper  allotment  to  the  foreman,  leav- 
ing forty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  for  his  subordinates,  where  fifty 
per  cent  is  retained  by  the  employer. 

As  the  foreman  has  more  power  and  control  than  any  subordinate, 
it  is  proper  that  his  interest  should  be  larger,  and  it  is  expedient, 
also,  in  adjusting  his  total  compensation,  to  make  a  considerable, 
fraction  of  it  contingent  upon  the  results  of  his  work.  Where  the 
"contract  system''  of  work  prevails,  I  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
paying  the  contractor,  like  his  helpers,  by  the  hour ;  his  "  basis 
rate,"  or  rate  per  hour,  being  determined  by  adding  together  the 
three  following  factors,  viz. :  (1)  his  value  as  a  workman,  usually 
that  of  his  best  helpers;  (2)  one  half  cent  per  hour  for  each 
completed  year  of  service  as  contractor,  in  recognition  of  increased 
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value  due  to  experience ;  and  (3)  a  figure  representing  a  very  small 
but  definite  percentage  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  contract 
earnings,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  responsibility  varies 
somewhat  with  the  volume  of  work  under  his  control.  The  first  of 
these  items  is  usually  constant ;  the  second  causes  a  slight  annual 
increase  in  the  "  basis  rate  ;"  while  the  third  tends  to  increase  the 
rate  when  the  volume  of  business  is  large,  and  to  reduce  it  when 
business  falls  oflF.  The  percentage  of  the  profit  fund  or  ''  gain " 
allotted  to  a  contractor  may  be  larger,  proportionately,  than  to  a 
salaried  foreman,  depending  upon  his  duties,  his  liability  for  quality 
of  product,  and  the  amount  of  his  "  basis  rate  "  or  hourly  wages.  As 
in  the  former  case,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  his  total  compensation  should  be  derived  from  the  profit 
fund,  aiid  thus  be  contingent  upon  the  results  of  his  work. 

A  third  point  to  be  considered  is  the  basis  of  participation  on 
which  the  dividend  to  the  operatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
them.  The  simplest  plan,  and  the  one  which  I  have  adopted  in 
practice,  is  to  distribute  the  total  profit  fund  allotted  to  the  opera- 
tives on  the  basis  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each  during  the 
year,  including  in  the  account  everyone  employed  during  that 
time,  even  if  for  one  day  only.  If  a  dividend  is  earned  it  is  not 
payable  until  the  year  is  closed,  when  it  is  paid  in  cash,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  regular  wages,  but  enclosed  in  a  special  "  dividend 
envelope,"  on  which  is  stated  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  recipient, 
and  the  rate  and  amount  of  his  dividend.  The  rules  should  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  dividends,  which  may  very 
properly  go  into  the  treasury  of  a  mutual  benefit  fund,  if  such  an 
organization  exists,  and  should  also  be  carefully  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  local  laws,  in  order  to  avoid  unforeseen  liabilities  and 
complications. 

It  has  been  found  feasible,  and  very  beneficial,  to  have  posted  in 
each  room  or  department  where  the  gain -sharing  system  is  in 
force,  a  suitable  blank,  preferably  under  glass,  on  which  can  be 
entered  each  month  the  net  results  of  the  system  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  including  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  dividend 
earned  since  the  beginning  of  the  contract  year.  The  stimulus 
thus  given  to  the  interest  of  the  employees  is  very  marked. 

Another  point  of  much  importance  is  the  question  of  the  length 
of  time  during  which  a  contract  for  "  gain-sharing  "  shall  continue 
without  modification.  Its  inception  is  voluntary  with  the  employer? 
and  he  may  impose  on  the  contract  any  conditions  he  sees  fit,  since 
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its  whole  purport  is  to  tender  to  the  employee  an  interest  in  excess 
of  his  stipulated  wages,  from  which  it  is  expected  that  he  will  gain 
an  increase  of  his  compensation,  but  under  which  he  cannot  possibly 
suffer  loss.  Such  a  contract,  however,  when  once  definitely  entered 
into,  is,  like  other  contracts,  only  amenable  to  revision  by  the  joint 
consent  6i  both  parties  to  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  its 
provisions  be  carefully  considered  in  advance. 

The  length  of  time  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  for  a  gain-shar- 
ing contract  depends  greatly  upon  the  conditions  of  the  case.  As 
already  explained,  the  starting-point  of  the  system  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  previous  cost  of  product,  the  "gain  "  or  increased  economy  in  this 
constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  the  increased  compensation  to 
labor  is  to  be  paid.  When,  therefore,  the  cost  of  product  is  already 
accurately  known,  a  gain-sharing  contract  may  safely  be  made  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  whereas,  when  the  cost  is  not  well 
known,  it  is  better  to  fix  its  terms  for  a  shorter  period,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  revised  when  the  necessary  information  has  been 
obtained.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained,  however,  when  the 
contract  is  definitely  fixed  for  a  reasonably  long  period,  say  from 
three  to  five  years,  or  even  longer.  A  necessary  element  in  the 
case  is  the  adoption  of  a  "  contract  price  "  for  each  article  to  be 
produced,  by  which,  as  previously  explained,  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  may  be  determined.  At  the  beginning  of  a  contract  the 
employer  obviously  has  the  right  to  adopt  whatever  "contract 
prices"  he  pleases,  since  their  purpose  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  compute  the  "  gain  "  in  which  he  voluntarily  tenders 
participation  to  the  employees,  and  since  the  contract  does  not 
diminish  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  pay  each  employee  his 
stipulated  wages.  Presumably  the  employer  will  adopt  reasonably 
low  contract  prices,  that  is,  closely  approximating  to  previous  cost ; 
because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  own  interests, 
although  to  fix  them  on  too  low  a  scale  would  defeat  the  object  of 
the  system  by  leaving  no  opportunity  for  "gain,"  and  hence  no 
stimulus  to  increased  efliciency  of  the  employee.  In  like  manner, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  contract,  the  option  and  right  reverts  to  the 
employer  of  revising  the  "contract  prices"  before  offering  a 
renewal  of  the  contract ;  in  which  event,  if  during  the  previous 
term  the  cost  of  product  has  been  considerably  reduced,  he  will 
presumably  (although  this  is  not  always  the  wisest  course)  propor- 
tionately reduce  the  contract  prices.  If,  therefore,  the  contract 
period  be  short,  the  employee  will  naturally  ask  himself  whether  it 
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is  to  his  interest,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  increase  of  compensation 
during  that  period,  to  make  increased  exertion  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  employer  will  probably  again 
reduce  prices  to  a  point  where,  in  order  to  increase  his  earnings,  • 
the  employee  would  have  to  exert  himself  even  more  than  at  first. 
If,  however,  the  contract  price  be  definitely  fixed  for  a  long  period, 
the  employee  can  afford,  for  the  sake  of  present  gain,  to  disregard 
this  question  as  one  only  affecting  a  somewhat  remote  future,  and 
to  use  his  best  efforts  and  intelligence  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  product.  Asa  result  of  this  the  employer  will  be  able,  when 
the  opportunity  for  a  revision  of  prices  arises,  to  make  a  larger 
reduction  than  he  would  probably  attain  in  the  same  time  under 
the  plan  of  frequent  revisions,  and  can  also  then  afford  to  act  more 
liberally  toward  the  employees  in  the  matter.  In  my  judgment, 
therefore,  both  parties  will  usually  be  benefited  by  having  a  long 
contract  period  in  all  cases  where  the  previous  cost  of  product  is 
well  known,  and  where  no  radical  change  of  product  or  methods  is 
likely  to  occur. 

The  simplest  application  of  the  gain-sharing  system  is  to  cases 
where  work  has  already  been  done  by  contract, — that  is,  whore  one 
person,  employed  for  the  purpose,  is  paid  for  the  finished  product 
hy  the  piece^  the  wages  of  his  helpers  being  charged  against  his 
account;  and  it  can  be  readily  organized  in  any  case  where  the 
nature  of  the  product  is  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  being  thus  done  "  by 
contract."  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that  tlie  contract 
method,  whether  under  the  gain-sharing  system  or  not,  is  entirely 
compatible  with  "piece-work,"  that  is,  an  arrangement  whereby 
each  operative  is  paid  for  his  individual  product  by  the  piece 
instead  of  by  day's  wages.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  piece-work 
earnings  is  charged  against  the  contract  account  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  wages  of  persons  employed  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  earnings  in  computing  the 
dividend  of  each  operative  under  a  gain-sharing  contract.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  statement  I  may  mention  that  I  have  already 
adopted  gain-sharing  in  several  cases  where  the  work  was  previ- 
ously and  is  still  done  under  the  "contract"  system,  and  in  which, 
also,  the  piece-work  system  has  since  been  largely  applied.  We  thus 
have  the  three  systems  of  gain-sharing,  contract-work,  and  piece- 
work, all  co-existing  harmoniously,  and  all  contributing  to  a  com- 
mon result. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  foundry,  the  gain-sharing  system  can  be 
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easily  and  advantageously  applied.  Here  economy  of  material  as 
well  as  efficiency  of  labor  is  largfely  under  control  of  the  operatives, 
and  should  be  made  a  factor  in  the  account.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  basing  the  "cost  of  product"  upon  the  ascertained 
results  of  a  previous  period,  labor  and  miscellaneous  items  of  small 
supplies  being  charged  up  at  actual  cost,  and  fuel  and  metal  being 
charged  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale  of  fixed  prices,  which  may 
conveniently  be  determined  by  adopting  the  average  market  rate 
during  the  previous  year,  or  at  its  close.  The  arbitrary  values  for 
material  which  are  thus  adopted  are  then  incorporated  in  the  gain- 
sharing  contract,  and  remain  unchanged  during  its  period.  The 
''contract  prices"  for  finished  product  are  deduced  from  the  actual 
results  of  the  preliminary  period,  the  cost  of  material  being  calcu- 
lated by  extending  the  actual  quantities  at  the  arbitrary  prices  per 
pound  or  other  unit  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the  proposed 
contract,  the  employer  using  his  discretion  as  to  how  close  the  con- 
tract prices  should  be  to  previous  actual  costs.  Where  the  foundry 
product  is  of  varied  character,  a  separate  price  is  fixed  for  each  class 
of  castings,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  output  of  each. 

Gain-sharing  may  thus  be  adapted  to  industries  of  almost  any 
kind  in  which  it  is  feasible,  by  reasonable  expenditure,  to  diflEeren- 
tiate  those  elements  of  cost  which  can  be  influenced  by  the  persons 
who  are  to  participate  in  the  resulting  gain  from  those  which  are 
beyond  such  influence  or  control.  Careful  and  intelligent  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  properly  adapting  the  system  to  the  varied 
circumstances  and  details  of  each  case;  and  the  experience  of  several 
renewals  of  a  gain-sharing  contract,  each  accompanied  by  the  mod- 
ifications and  improvements  which  are  the  outcome  of  experience, 
may  be  needed  to  attain  the  highest  results.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  failed,  in  a  few  cases,  properly  to  adjust  the  conditions, 
and  hence  have  seen  the  first  year  close  with  an  apparent  loss 
instead  of  a  gain.  In  such  cases  a  careful  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  year  will  usually  explain  the  cause  of  disappointment  and 
indicate  the  remedy.  The  first  year  of  a  contract  for  gain-sharing 
is  apt  to  be  disappointing  to  its  promoter,  owing  to  lack  of  interest, 
faith,  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  These  all 
vanish,  however,  under  the  convincing  argument  of  a  cash  dividend^ 
and  after  the  first  of  these  has  been  paid  there  is  usually  a  marked 
increase  of  interest  in  the  plan. 

Appended  hereto  are  several  papers  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  system  in  actual  practice.   The  first  of  these— Appendix  A — 
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gives  the  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the  contracts 
to  which  I  have  applied  the  gain-sharing  system,  two  of  these 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  each.  All  of  the  others  are  now 
running  on  the  second  year,  but  only  the  results  of  the  first  year 
are  here  stated.  The  **  contract  prices"  adopted  for  these  gain- 
sharing  accounts  were  in  some  cases  the  actual  previous  costs,  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  contract  prices  were  fixed  at  rates  which 
were  a  reduction  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  c«nt,  and  in  one  case 
of  thirty  per  cent,  from  previous  costs.  These  reductions  were 
made  advisedly,  and  only  in  cases  where  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  increased  effort  would  result  in  very  considerable 
reductions  of  costs.  In  most  cases  the  results  have  justified  the 
reductions,  and  even  on  the  basis  of  the  new  prices  the  contracts 
have  yielded  fair  profits  or  dividends. 

Appendix  B  is  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  monthly  exhibits  men- 
tioned above  as  being  posted  in  the  room  or  shop  where  the  system 
is  in  force.  These  figures  were  inserted  in  the  blank,  month  by 
month  during  the  year,  and  gave  information  to  the  employees  of 
the  results  of  their  work  as  affecting  their  interests  under  the  gain- 
sharing  contract.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of  gain  allotted  to 
helpers  was  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  net  result  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year  yielded  a  dividend  to  them  of  5.7  per  cent,  on 
their  wages  or  earnings  during  the  year. 

Appendix  C  shows  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  the 
gain-sharing  system  to  the  iron  foundry  in  the  works  of  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut. Where  the  system  is  applied  to  a  shop  or  department  in 
which  contract  work  obtains,  the  rules  require  modification  in 
certain  details,  but  are  substantially  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
given  herewith.  In  all  cases  the  rules  will  require  careful  adapta- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  particular  work  to  which  they  relate, 
and  to  the  methods  of  shop  management  and  organization  whicii 
are  in  use. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


Helpers' 

Rate  of 

Contract  No. 

Term. 

e  rning8. 

Gain  or  lo89. 

Helpers'  nhare. 

(llvidtnd. 

1 

5  years. 

ja;i3,080  43 

$8,888  58 

$850  18 

M6% 

2 

5       " 

9,216  87, 

♦87  59 

.    .   . 

3 

5       •• 

3,66G  34 

840  05 

208  98 

.057  jt 

4 

8       *• 

4,986  54 

578  58 

148  09 

.03   % 

5 

5       •• 

910  22 

*48  52 

.   .   . 

.    .    . 

7 

3       '• 

8.861  28 

537  72 

184  43 

.035^ 

8 

8       " 

1,012  92 

447  59 

111  42 

.11   % 

9 

3       •' 

419  55 

109  04 

27  27 

.065  JJ 

10 

5       '' 

17,696  47 

1,256  87 

3:8  53 

.018^ 

15 

5       •* 

728  53; 

1 

358  20 

89  62 

.123^ 

SECOND 

YEAR. 

1 

1 

$14,096  a5j 
3,732  21 

t 

$3,251  04 

$817  56* 

.058*^ 

3 

1,027  20 

261  15 

.07^ 

*  LoHses. 


APPENDIX  B. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 
Monthly  Accounts  Relating  to  Contract  No.  3 — 1887. 


JaDuary. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S#>ptember. 

October 

November. , 
December. . 


TOTAL 
PROFIT 

POR 
MONTH. 


♦$45  52. 

m  72 

115  53 

98  48 

*51  46 

182  90 

9  12 

76  12 

8  64 

114  76 

*94  72 

340  48 


PROFITS  FROM  BKOINMNU  OF 


Percen- 
tage on 
wages. 


25^  be- 

Total 

longing  to 
helperB. 

amount. 

$40  20 

$10  05 

155  73 

88  93 

254  21 

63  55 

202  75 

50  69 

385  65 

96  41 

394  77 

98  69 

470  89 

117  72 

479  53 

119  88 

594  29 

148  57 

499  57 

124  89 

840  05 

210  01 

.017 

.039 

.046 

.0307 

.0505 

.046 

.049 

.044 

.0499 

.0:J78 

.067 


MONTHLY 

CUARUK8 

FOB 

TOOLS. 


$55 
46 
78 
35 
87 
26 
17 
27 
44 
56 
58 
27 


TotalB  for  Year $840  05  $84"  Oo  *2in  0()|       .057  !  $5  1  82     $48  79 


MONTHLY 
CHAROBS 

FOR 
8UPPUE8. 


$3  95 
2  97 

7  62 

5  98 

1  75 

2  04 
2  74 
2  02 

8  14 

6  27 
75 

4  .'16 


40 


*  L  )sse8. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Companv,  Stamford,  Conn.    Ecles  fob 
"  Gain-sharing  "  System  in  Iron  Foundry,  December^  1887. 

1. — Contract  Period. 

The  present  contract  between  the  company  and  the  employees 
of  the  Foundry  will  cover  a  period  from  December  1st,  1887,  to 
December  1st,  1888,  and  will  be  subject  to  revision  after  the  latter 
date. 

2. — The  System. 

The  "gain-sharing"  system  has  been  in  operation  during  1887 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Dept.  A,  where  some  200  men 
are  now  at  work  under  it.  Its  essential  principle  is  this:  that  out 
of  each  $100  of  savings  or  "gain  "  in  the  cost  of  product,  in  labor 
and  supplies,  the  Company  retains  only  $50,  the  other  $50  being 
divided  among  the  employees  in  the  Department.  To  accomplish 
this  the  Company  agrees  to  organize  the  metliod  of  operation,  to 
keep  the  necessary  accounts,  and  in  general  to  facilitate  matters  so 
far  as  it  reasonably  can  ;  the  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  agree 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  supplies  and  material,  and  in  general  to  do 
their  share  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  finished  products. 

3. — Contract  Prices. 

To  establish  a  basis  by  which  to  measure  the  saving  or  gain 
effected,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.  The  average  "prices 
for  metal  and  fuel  which  prevailed  during  the  past  six  months  have 
been  carefully  ascertained,  and  these  prices  have  been  adopted  for 
the  contract  period ;  applying  these  prices  to  the  product  of  the 
Foundry  for  the  past  six  months,  all  other  items  of  labor  and 
supplies  being  extended  at  their  actual  amounts,  the  cost  per  pound 
of  castings  of  each  class  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  the  prices  thus  ascertained  are  adopted  as  the  hosts  prices 
for  the  contract  period. 

4. — Contract  Profit  or  Gain. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  of  the  contract  period  the  cost 
of  castings  produced  during  the  month  will  be  ascertained  by 
charging  up   the  metal  and  fuel  at  the  Jlosed  prices  adopted  as 
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above,  and  charging  all  other  items,  including  wages  and  supplies, 
at  actual  cost.  If  the  c^st  of  castings  thus  ascertained  is  less  than 
the  basis  cost  determined  as  above,  the  diflEerence  between  the  two 
will  be  the  saving  or  gain  for  the  month.  The  results  of  each 
month's  operations  will  be  posted  in  the  Foundry  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  employees. 

5. — Division  of  Profits. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  contract  year  the  total 
amount  of  saving  or  gain  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  retained  by  the  Company. 

Ten  per  cent,  will  be  allotted  to  the  Foreman  of  the  Foundry. 

Forty  per  cent,  will  be  distributed  among  the  employees  of  the 
Foundry  in  the  proportion  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each 
during  the  contract  year. 

6.— Wages  Rates. 

The  wages  of  each  employee  will  be  fixed,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
Foreman  of  the  Foundry,  who  will  continue  to  have  full  discretion 
in  the  employment  and  discharge  of  the  help  required,  and  in  the 
direction  of  their  work. 

7. — Payment  of  Profits. 

Each  employee  will  be  entitled  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  profits, 
whether  he  has  worked  during  the  whole  year  or  only  a  portion 
thereof.  Any  share  of  profits  belonging  to  those  who  may  honor- 
ably leave  the  Company's  service  during  the  year  will  be  forwarded 
to  them,  provided  they  shall  have  given  proper  information  as  to 
their  address.  Any  profits  due  to  employees,  and  not  claimed 
within  three  months  atler  the  close  of  any  yearly  contract  period, 
will  thereby  become  forfeited ;  all  sums  thus  forfeited  will  be  paid 
over  by  the  Company  to  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

8. — Piece   Work. 

Wherever  feasible  the  system  of  piece-work  will  be  employed, 
the  piece  rates  being  fixed  by  the  Foreman  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Company.  All  employees,  whether  working  by  the  day  or  by 
the  piece,  will  be  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the  annual 
profits  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each. 
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9. — Foundry  Supplies. 

The  Foundry  account  will  be  charged  with  all  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Company.  The  items  so  charged  will  include  metals,  fuel, 
sand,  sieves,  tiles,  shovels,  oil,  waste,  brooms,  repairs,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, everything  consumed  in  the  Foundry. 

The  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  contract  period 
will  be  charged  to  the  Foundry  account,  and  those  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  credited  to  the  same  account. 

10. — Guaranty. 

The  Company  guarantees  the  payment  to  the  employees  of  the 
Foundry  of  the  regular  wages  earned  by  each,  on  day  work  or 
piece  work,  irrespective  of  whether  this  contract  shows  a  profit  or 
not. 

11. — Conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  system  being  to  give  every  workman  employed 
under  this  contract  a  participation  in  the  profits  resulting  from  it, 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  each 
and  every  person  engaged  under  this  system,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  interest  assigned  him  in  the  profits  of  the  contract,  all  claim 
thereto  shall  be  forfeited  by  him  in  the  event  of  his  discharge  by 
reason  of  misconduct  or  incompetency,  or  in  the  event  of  his  com- 
bining with  others  in  any  way  to  disturb  or  affect  the  relations 
between  the  Company  and  its  employees.  This  provision  in  no 
way  curtails  the  right  of  each  employee  to  negotiate  with  the 
Company,  through  the  Foreman,  in  regard  to  his  own  rate  of 
wages,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  impair  the  title  of  each  employee  to 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  in  the  event  of  his  honorably 
leaving  the  Company's  service,  whether  at  its  desire  or  his  own. 

12. — Shop  Rules. 

All  employees  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Shop  Kules 
of  the  Company,  which  are  hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of 
this  contract  and  agreement 

discussion. 

The  President^  Henry  B.  Towne. — Supplementing  what  is 
stated  in  the  paper  itself,  I  may  say  that  since  writing  it  I  have 
ascertained  that  during  the  year  ending  April  dOth,  in  a  case 
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where  the  system  is  in  operation,  the  total  profit  or  gain  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  this  system  was  $8,062,  one-half  of  which 
was  retained  by  the  principal  and  the  other  half  distributed 
among  the  operatives.  The  rates  of  dividends  to  the  employees 
were  approximately  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  Appendix  A 
of  the  paper,  which  range  from  a  minimum  of  about  one  per  cent, 
to  a  maximum  of  twelve  per  cent.;  the  mean  is  about  four  or  five 
per  cent. 

If  there  are  any  members  present  who  have  in  any  way  ex- 
perimented with  profit-sharing,  or  participation,  or  any  kindred 
method  of  interesting  employees  in  industrial  .works  in  the  out- 
come of  their  work,  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  membership 
to  have  the  result  of  their  experience. 

Prof.  Denton. — ^I  hardly  feel  competent  to  speak  about  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind,  in  the  presence  of  the  knowledge  that  a  good  deal 
of  actual  experience  is  necessary  to  be  considered  regarding  it. 
But  I  feel  that  this  paper  is  so  admirable  that  one  or  two  thoughts 
may  be  permitted.  We  all  probably  remember  that  this  subject 
came  out  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  that  our  President  then 
discussed  the  paper  that  was  there  presented,  and  made  the  mat- 
ter interesting  by  detailing  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  had 
already  become  prevalent  in  other  countries  with  success ;  and 
considerable  interest  was  evidenced  on  the  part  of  other  mem- 
bers. He  promised  ns  at  that  time  to  give  us  such  a  paper  as 
this,  and  now  keeps  his  promise  in  a, very  valuable  way.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  believe,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ; 
for  I  am  informed  that  the  idea  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  labor  organizations,  in  which  case  it  may  be  likely  to  come 
before  any  manufacturer  at  any  time.  The  idea  in  my  mind  re- 
garding it  is  that  the  gain  together  with  profit-sharing  contains 
a  distinct  element  of  favor  as  compared  with  piece  work.  We 
all  know,  if  a  man  is  earning  by  the  day,  on  a  certain  work  which 
is  uniform,  certain  wages  at  so  many  pieces  in  a  day,  and  is  ap- 
parently doing  all  that  he  knows  how,  and  all  that  we  know  how 
to  ask  him  to  do,  we  know  that  if  we  put  his  work  on  piece  price 
so  adjusted  that  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  just  about  make 
wages,  he  will  at  once  proceed  to  make  double  wages.  In  some 
way  he  will  turn  out  so  many  pieces  that  his  wages  will  double, 
and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is,  the  next  time 
the  piece  work  adjustment  comes  around,  to  readjust  the  piece 
price  so  that  the  man  will  more  nearly  approximate  his  former 
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day  wages.  That  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  many 
establishments;  and  I  believe  ih^t  constant  reduction  in  piece 
prices,  and  all  the  time  getting  from  the  workman  more  than  he 
originally  did,  has  resulted  in  a  sour  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  latter;  he  thinks  that  the  piece  work  system  has  been 
used  to  his  disadvantage,  and  I  can  easily  see  that  the  question 
must  arise  in  an  establishment  that  is  carrying  on  piece  work  like 
that  of  Mr.  Towne's :  How  can  we  at  once  get  the  workman  to 
squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  himself  and  at  the  same  time  be  good- 
natured  in  doing  it  ?  A  method  oi  doing  that  is  represented  cer- 
tainly in  this  idea  of  gain  or  profit  sharing.  I  believe  that  the 
fact  that  the  workman  sees  in  it  something  to  encourage  him  to 
go  beyond  piece  work  is  likely  to  bring  out  a  much  better  state  of 
feeling  between  employer  and  employee  than  existed  on  the  piece 
work  system.  I  have  seen  the  idea  carried  out  on  a  small  scale. 
I  have  in  mind  a  manufactory  which  organized  itself  in  a  small 
way,  and  drew  to  it,  through  the  acquaintance  of  the  proprietor, 
certain  excellent  men,  so  skilful  that  they  were  able  to  earn  the 
very  highest  wages.  They  went  with  him  and  expected  that  he 
would  prosper,  but  he  was  barely  able  to  drag  along ;  business 
did  not  succeed,  work  was  not  available,  and  there  was  every  mo- 
tive to  those  men  to  leave  him.  They  could  go  to  more  prosper- 
ous concerns  where  they  would  be  likely  to  do  better.  I  have 
seen  this  idea  of  gain-sharing  carried  out  there  on  a  very  small 
scale,  holding  those  men  y^ar  after  year.  It  was  not  the  money 
they  made,  so  much  as  the  idea  that  they  were  interested  with  the 
proprietor  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  I  have  tried  the  same 
thing  on  a  small  scale  in  this  way :  We  have  instructors  in  our 
shops  at  Hoboken,  in  pipe  fitting,  blacksmithing  and  machinists' 
work.  We  are  all  the  time  extending  our  courses  and  asking  those 
men  to  do  a  little  more.  We  also  often  have  certain  experimental 
tests  to  perform  for  the  general  public,  and  we  organized  a  de- 
partment of  tests  which  is  presided  over  by  the  President,  and 
any  work  coming  in  is  given  to  the  men  best  fitted  to  do  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  naturally  falls  upon  those  mechanics  in  some 
way.  We  want  them  to  do  this  work  and  not  sacrifice  the  least 
point  in  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  We  ask  them  to  carry 
out  what  they  were  hired  to  do  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
college  to  earn  a  little  money.  There  is  no  idea  that  so  nicely  fits 
the  case  as  dividing  a  portion  of  the  profits,  and  we  have  found 
that  such    a   plan   is   working   very  nicely.     Our  men  may  be 
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called  apon  to  take  hold  of  any  outside  job,  and  work  late 
hours  or  squeeze  it  in  between  times,  and  yet  the  system  of 
instruction  does  not  suffer,  and  the  amount  of  profit,  though 
small,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  it  is  worth  while  to  put  forth 
this  exertion.  This  is  very  easy  when  you  have  a  few  men  ;  but 
when  you  have  hundreds  of  men,  I  can  see  that  difficulties  multi- 
ply enormously,  because  there  will  be  some  black  sheep  who 
thinks  that  he  does  not  get  enough,  and  he  will  communicate 
his  irritation  to  his  fellows,  and  it  may  lead  to  strikes.  When 
it  [is  done  on  such  a  scale  as  Mr.  Towne  has  done  it,  and  as 
well  as  he  has  done  it,  certainly  great  advantage  must  result,  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  his  estabUshment ;  and  I  wish  to 
testify  to  my  appreciation  of  this  fact 

The  President^  Mr.  H,  R.  Towne, — ^In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject I  wish  to  mention  a  book,  which  has  just  been  published, 
which  has  more  information,  better  stated,  on  the  subject  of  profit- 
sharing  than  any  other  book  in  the  English  language.  The  best 
one  we  had  heretofore  was  one  by  Sedley  Taylor,  an  English 
book,  which  is  not  as  complete  as  one  or  two  publications  in 
German  and  French.  But  the  Bev.  Dr.  Oilman  of  Boston  has, 
during  the  past  year,  prepared  and  published  a  book  which  is  just 
out  now  under  the  title  of  ^*  Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and 
Employee,"  in  which  he  has  brought  together  all  of  the  facts  which 
are  of  interest  in  this  whole  subject  of  profit-sharing,  conjmencing 
with  a  rapid  review  of  previous  conditions  existing  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  which  departed  at  all  from  the  simple 
wages  basis;  then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  the  sim- 
ple wages  system  is  no  longer  satisfactory  now  and  that  something 
else  has  so  to  supersede  it,  and  then  a  very  thorough  presentation 
of  all  the  known  cases  of  profit-sharing  all  over  the  world.  France 
is  the  country  where  the  system  first  took  root  to  any  extent,  in  the 
Maison  Leclaire  in  Paris,  and  where  it  has  been  most  lai^ely 
practised,  and  French  experience  is  the  fuUest  and  most  interest- 
ing. The  Germans  have  done  a  good  deal  with  it.  The  English 
took  it  up  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  two  very  striking  cases 
put  it  into  extensive  and  very  successful  use ;  each  of  them  was 
finally  abandoned  within  six  or  eight  years,  from  causes  having 
nb  direct  connection  with  the  question  whether  profit-sharing 
is  a  good  or  bad  thing  in  itself;  but  the  result  of  its  abandonment 
was  unfortunately  to  put  the  whole  thing  back  very  much  in 
England,  so  that  nothing  more  has  been  done  there  in  that  line 
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until  lately,  when  it  has  again  been  taken  hold  of.  In  this 
country,  within  the  last  three  years,  profit-sharing  has  been  started 
in  twenty  or  thirty  different  establishments  scattered  all  over  the 
country ;  and  Mr.  Gilman,  in  his  book,  has  brought  together  the 
facts,  so  far  as  proprietors  were  willing  to  give  them,  in  all  of  the 
cases  in  each  of  the  countries  named,  and  also  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  His  last  two  chapters  constitute  a  resume  or  summary 
of  the  results  everywhere,  stating  plainly  the  failures  where  they 
have  occurred,  and  so  far  as  possible  accounting  for  them.  To 
anyone  who  contemplates  giving  thought  to  the  subject  of  profit- 
sharing,  or  any  modification  of  it,  Mr.  Oilman's  book  will  be  an 
invaluable  aid. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  time  is  coming  very  rapidly  when  some 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  has  got  to  be 
made,  not  necessarily  by  reason  of  the  dem&nds  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  simply,  if  we  disregard  all  questions  of  philanthropy  or 
sympathy,  from  motives  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. Some  better  method  of  bringing  out  of  men  the  best  that 
is  in  them  in  doing  their  work  must  be  adopted.  It  is  a  fact  which 
we  all  realize,  of  course,  although  we  sometimes  forget  it,  that  the 
si^preme  factor  in  human  endeavor  is  self-interest,  and  that  any 
plan  whereby  we  bring  in  self-interest  as  an  agent  to  influence  the 
workman,  will  induce  him  to  take  hold  in  a  degree  and  manner 
that  nothing  else  will  approach,  and  that  any  system,  such  as  the 
simple  wages  method,  which  entirely  ignores  self-interest  and  gives 
a  daily  stipend  to  a  man  whether  he  does  much  or  little,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  incomplete  and  very  unsatisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
problem.  I  believe  that  all  large  employers  of  labor  will  find  this 
subject  one  of  profit  and  of  interest  to  take  up  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  the  out<5ome  should  be  the  development  of  a  lai^e  fund 
of  experience  which  will  aid  others  who  desire  to  go  into  it.  The 
meetings  of  this  Society  since  they  have  been  opened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  economic  problems  will  make  a  very  proper  place  for 
the  presentation  of  data  relating  to  such  matters,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  many  members  that  experiences  of  this  kind, 
when  obtained  by  the  members,  may  and  should  appear  in  our 
Transactions. 

Prof.  Wood, — I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  your  experience 
makes  you  feel  that  this  can  be  carried  into  a  great  variety  of 
business  transactions — where  a  manufacturer  is  making  a  variety 
of  things? 
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The  President, — In  answer  to  Prof.  Wood's  question  I  may  say 
that  the  system  is  in  operation  now  under  twenty-one  different 
contracts,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  that  no  two  of  those 
twenty-one  contracts  relate  to  the  same  product ;  a  number  of 
them  somewhat  allied  products  involving  a  different  group  of  men, 
different  kinds  of  machines  and  different  work,  but  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  totally  distinct  products,  including  two  foundries, 
one  on  iron  work  and  another  on  brass  and  bronze,  several  wood- 
working operations,  one  which  largely  involves  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  another  which  includes  the  work  of  a  large  wheel- 
finishing  room.  The  others  are  chiefly  machine  shop  work.  I 
think  this  is  a  thorough  answer  to  the  question,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  about  it,  that  the  system  is  applicable  to  almost  any 
industrial  product  that  I  know  of. 

Prof,  Wood, — I  wish  also,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground,  to  ask 
whether  the  success  of  it  will  not  depend  largely  upon  the 
managers.  You  speak  of  securing  the  self-interest  of  the  laborer. 
Now,  if  the  business  is  not  so  managed  as  to  secure  a  dividend,  I 
would  ask  whether  the  interest  would  not  depart  from  the  work- 
man in  such  cases  and  so  be  a  failure.  Even  if  there  are  only 
exceptional  cases  of  failure,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  system  by 
any  means ;  but  does  not  very  much  depend  upon  the  managers 
in  making  it  successful  ? 

Mr,  Chas,  H.  Parker, — I  am  glad  to  see  such  papers  as  the  one 
presented  by  Mr.  Towne  on  the  question  of  gain-sharing.  I  think  in 
the  present  condition  of  mind  of  the  laboring  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  manufacturers,  it  is  one  of  the  problems  that  needs  attention 
fully  as  much  as  any  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  has  been  my  fortune  for  over  something 
like  fifteen  years  to  be  in  a  position  where  this  problem  has  been 
brought  to  me  very  forcibly.  I  have  found  that  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  that  arise  regarding  a  fair  and  just 
arrangement,  you  may  say,  have  a  starting  point  in  the  selfishness 
of  human  nature.  But  I  can  say  from  experience  that  I  never  yet 
have  seen  any  reason  to  lose  faith ;  that  where  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  fairness  is  used  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  sooner  or 
later,  although  not  always  at  first,  the  same  spirit  has  been  shown 
by  the  workmen ;  and  as  a  whole  the  results  have  not  weakened 
my  confidence  in  the  final  adoption  on  both  sides  of  just  and  fair 
ideas.  There  are  questions  constantly  arising  that  cannot  at  first 
be  foreseen.    Self-interest  will  often  cause  the  workmen  to  take  a 
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position  that  the  manufacturer  is  the  one  who  seeks  to  do  them 
an  injustice ;  but  if  the  proprietor  meets  that  spirit  with  fair,  open 
treatment  and  intercourse,  I  will  say  that  in  that  case  I  have  found 
generally  on  the  part  of  men  a  disposition  to  meet  him  in  the  same 
way.  I  have  one  case  in  mind  of  a  question  that  arose  in  regard 
to  work  that  was  let  to  an  individual  contractor  who  hired  his 
workmen  and  made  his  individual  bargains  with  them,  the  actual 
cost  being  paid  by  the  proprietors  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Towne's 
paper.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  contractor  had  unfinished  work  in  process 
of  manufacture  unsettled  for,  something  like  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  question  came  up,  How  shall  this  matter  of 
loss  to  the  contractor  for  the  interest  he  had  in  the  contract  (the 
loss  of  his  profits  that  were  partially  wiped  out  by  the  fire)  be 
settled  ?  It  would  seem  in  the  first  case  as  though  it  would  be 
plain  enough  that  his  risk  on  undelivered  work,  so  to  speak,  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  risk  of  any  manufacturer  on  undelivered 
machinery  or  materials,  that  he  had  not  covered  by  insurance,  but 
it  is  hard  work  sometimes  to  make  a  workman  look  at  things  in 
just  that  light.  In  this  case  I  did  not  attempt  to  decide  as  to 
what  was  right  I  simply  stated  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
contractor  was  obliged  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  risk  on  that 
portion  of  his  contract  work  that  was  not  settled  for,  and  left  it 
for  him  in  common  with  one  or  two  other  contractors  who  were 
involved  in  the  same  way  to  talk  it  over  among  themselves,  and 
to  my  surprise  they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  said  that  after 
thinking  the  matter  over  they  decided  that,  to  be  secured  against 
any  risk  of  that  kind,  it  was  their  duty  to  be  insured,  either 
through  the  regular  channels  of  insurance  on  unfinished  products 
in  process,  or  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  manufacturer 
by  which  he  would  reimburse  them  by  paying  a  certain  amount 
for  the  risk.  And  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  their  coming 
to  the  agreement  that  the  risk  did  properly  belong  to  them.  I 
will  say,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  constant  reduction  of 
contract  prices,  I  find  that  that  is  easily  regulated  if  attention  is 
given  in  the  first  place  to  investigating  as  to  what  is  a  fair  profit 
for  a  man  to  make.  We  will  say  of  a  contractor  who  is  able 
to  manage  twelve  or  fifteen  men  himself,  What  is  a  fair  compensa- 
tion  for  that  man's  service?  Is  it  expecting  any  too  much  that 
he  should  make  five  dollars  a  day  ?  By  careful  investigation  of 
the  question,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  marketable  value  of 
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the  services  of  such  a  maD.  Now,  if  the  material  exists  to  judge 
how  many  days'  labor  enter  into  the  construction,  and  what  the 
contract  price  should  be  to  guarantee  under  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  things  what  is  looked  upon  as  a  fair  compensation, 
probably  in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  contractor  himself  would 
look  upou  it  as  altogether  too  low  a  price.  He  could  not  see 
clearly  himself  how  he  could  make  as  much  money  as  this.  You 
put  this  question  to  him  :  "  If  you  could  know  as  certainly  as  you 
can  know  anything  that  in  managing  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  and 
with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  work  as  they  come  along  day 
after  day,  you  could  make  five  dollars  a  day  for  your  own  indi- 
ridual  services,  would  not  that  be  satisfactory?  "  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  contractor  will  say :  *'  Yes  ;  if  I  knew  I  could  make 
five  dollars  a  day,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied."  Well,  then 
say  to  the  contractor  that  you  believe  that  he  can  do  it ;  that  if 
after  a  fair  trial  you  are  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  fair  effort  to 
do  it,  and  if,  after  he  has  made  that  effort,  you  find  that  he  could 
not  make  that  amount,  which  you  are  perfectly  willing  that  he 
should  make,  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  readjust  the  price  to 
his  satisfaction ;  or  if  he  makes  in  excess  of  that  amount,  you  can 
present  to  him  the  fact  that  he  expressed  himself  as  being  satis- 
fied if  he  could  make  five  dollars  a  day,  and  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  readjustment  in  the  other  direction.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  to  do  everything  he  can  to  supply 
that  contractor  with  facilities  for  doing  that  work,  so  that  he  can 
keep  the  contract  price  down  to  what  is  a  fair  compensation  for 
the  workmen  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  better  facilities  he  provides 
for  the  workmen  to  do  with,  the  better  it  is  for  himself.  He  reaps 
the  benefit  of  it  as  well  as  the  workmen.  So  that  it  is  reduced  to 
this  point :  How  can  we  make  it  possible  to  make  contracts  for 
month  after  month  or  year  after  year  without  much  if  any  change 
in  the  contract  price  ?  If  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  is  insisted 
upon  and  carried  out,  if  the  workman  in  his  greediness  or  ambi- 
tion to  make  more  money  slights  his  work,  you  always  have  it  in 
your  power  to  insist  that  the  quality  of  the  work  shall  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  standard  ;  or  if  you  find  that  he  can  do  better  work 
than  he  is  doing,  instead  of  changing  the  price  you  can  insist  that 
the  standard  of  the  work  shall  be  still  more  improved.  So  that 
it  seems  to  me,  in  these  days  of  apparent  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  there  is  a  way  out  of  a  great  many  troubles,  and  it  is 
not  only  a  business-like  way,  but  it  is  a  Christian  way  ;  it  brings 
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into  it  some  moral  principles  as  well  as  other  questions,  and  I 
believe  that  in  that  direction  will  be  found  the  solution  of  this 
labor  problem  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer. 

Prof,  J.  B,  Webb. — There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  brought 
out  It  is  evident  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  must  tend  to  make  each 
workman  watch  the  others  and  feel  anxious  that  every  other  man 
should  do  his  full  duty.  It  might  even  go  so  far  in  the  case  of  a 
very  poor  workman  as  to  make  the  rest  exceedingly  desirous  to 
have  him  discharged  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  might  even 
bring  the  desirability  thereof  in  some  way  to  the  notice  of  the 
proprietor.  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  Mr.  Towne's  experience 
anything  of  that  sort  has  occurred. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Nason, — I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  tried  in  a 
limited  way  the  gain-sharing  system  by  giving  the  man  under  me 
in  each  department,  the  foreman,  a  certain  interest  in  the  year's 
business :  making  an  annual  contract,  and  giving  each  foreman  an 
interest  in  the  year's  business.  It  appears  to  have  worked  satis- 
factorily. The  shop  I  run  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  piece  work,  which 
after  all  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  the  gain-sharing  system, 
and  I  found  on  piece  work,  if  that  is  carefully  estimated  as  to  what 
a  fair  day's  work  is,  that  there  is  not  very  much  reduction  unless 
machinery  is  put  in. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  *  First, 
whether  you  have  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
book-keeping  amounts  to  when  you  have  to  go  into  detail,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  in  a  shop  of  this  sort  Secondly,  whether 
in  running  a  foundry,  say  on  job-work,  such  as  is  coming  in  day 
after  day,  and  will  run  say  from  2^  to  3  or  5  cents  a  pound, — 
whether  in  your  opinion  any  system  can  be  formed  by  which  the 
gain-sharing  device  could  be  applied  to  it 

Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — I  think  that  the  success  of  these  schemes 
depends  more  largely  than  anything  else  on  the  moral  influence 
that  the  managers  exercise  over  the  men.  I  was  with  a  friend  a 
short  time  ago  while  the  labor  question  was  in  a  very  deUcate 
condition. 

He  wished  to  introduce  the  "  piece  work  "  system  in  the  shop 
under  his  charge,  but  knew  very  well  that  the  men  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  introduced  without  great  trouble.  So  he  told  the 
men  that  he  could  not  ask  them  to  work  piece  work  or  by  con- 
tract, but  that  in  the  machine  shop  he  would  allow  a  definite 
number  of  hours  to  do  a  certain  job,  and  that  of  any  time  he  saved 
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from  that  he  would  get  one-half  the  benefit.  But  the  men  did 
not  seem  to  want  to  do  that.  He  went  to  a  very  intelligent  man 
and  said,  '*^  That  job  jou  are  on  we  have  estimated  to  take  ten 
hours  ;  we  think  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  that ;  if  you  can  do  it 
in  less  than  that  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  one-half  of  the  time 
saved."  He  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  work  that  way."  The  other 
said,  "  If  you  do  it  and  we  pay  you  the  one-half,  you  will  not 
object  to  taking  the  money  ? "  The  man  simply  smiled.  He 
went  on  and  did  the  work  in  less  than  t^n  hours.  He  took  the 
half,  and  from  that  on  there  was  no  trouble.  The  whole  thing 
went  on  afterwards  on  that  principle.  That  is  only  one  instance 
to  show  that  success  depends  very  largely  on  the  moral  influence 
which  is  brought  to  bear  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Another  case  I  have  in  mind  is  that  of  a  pretty  large  shop 
where  piece  work  had  been  introduced.  The  men  fought  against 
it  for  some  time.  That  is,  they  showed  a  cold  disposition  toward 
it  But  it  was  brought  about  in  this  way :  We  told  a  man  that 
we.  would  set  the  price  of  each  piece  at  about  what  we  thought 
they  could  make  it  at,  and  if  they  could  not  make  wages  at  that, 
we  would  allow  them  their  wages,  so  that  they  would  feel  that  we 
were  not  trying  to  grind  them  down  ;  but  if  they  made  more  than 
20  per  cent,  above  their  wages  that  their  price  would  be  reduced. 

We  found  that  that  insured  a  fair  profit  to  the  concern,  and  it 
pleased  the  men  ;*  and  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it  even  to 
this  day. 

The  piece  work  system  does  not  always  antagonize  the  men. 
These  shops  were  part  of  a  large  concern  which  employed  prob- 
ably some  thirty  thousand  men  altogether,  and  only  about  seven 
hundred  men  were  shop  hands.  The  thirty  thousand  other  men 
went  out  on  a  grand  strike.  In  fact,  all  the  employees  of  that 
company  went  on  a  strike,  with  the  exception  of  the  shop  men, 
and  they  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  strike.  They  had  fought 
against  this  piece  work  system  up  to  within  six  months  before  that 
time,  but  they  found  in  the  meantime  that  it  was  working  to  their 
interest.  The  men  understood  that  fact,  and  when  the  strike  came 
about  they  refused  to  go  out  on  strike.  The  fact  that  those  shop 
men  refused  to  go  out  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  strike.  They  not  only  have  stopped  fighting 
against  the  system,  but  appreciate  the  benefits  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker. — ^I  merely  wish  to  mention  one  example  in  connec- 
tion with  this  system  of  gain-sharing  of  which  ^he  paper  speaks. 
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It  is  taken  from  my  own  experience.   I  had  a  contractor  at  work  on 

certain  class  of  machine  work  six  years  ago.  The  same  contrac- 
tor is  working  on  the  same  class  of  work  to-day.  Six  years  ago  the 
machineiy  and  tools  he  had  to  do  that  work  with  were  very  much 
behind  the  age,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  economically 
with  them.  He  was  making  at  that  time  a  certain  price  per  day. 
It  became  apparent  that,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  him  better  facilities  and  better  tools. 
The  subject  was  discussed  with  him,  and  he  was  asked  the 
question,  "If  you  can  be  supplied  with  machinery  to  enable 
you  to  produce  that  work  at  a  reduction,  and  with  the  feehog 
all  the  time  in  your  mind  that  you  are  not  going  to  suffer  any 
reduction  of  the  net  gain  to  yourself,  will  you  submit  to  the  re- 
duction? "  Such  a  man  cannot  help  saying,  **  Certainly."  It  was 
tried  and  kept  up  more  or  less  for  four  years,  until  the  process  was 
got  down  about  as  simple  and  direct  as  it  could  be.  The  result  is, 
that  the  contractor  to-day  is  making  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
larger  net  gain  than  he  was  six  years  ago,  and  the  net  contract 
cost  to  the  proprietor  is  over  forty  per  cent,  below  what  it  was 
six  years  ago. 

The  President — ^If  there  are  no  further  remarks  I  will  close  the 
discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  is  not  complex  or  difficult.  The 
only  difficult  part  is  the  planning  at  its  incepfion ;  and  in  most 
productive  industries  this  is  not  a  serious  trouble  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  somewhat  helped  by  the  description  contained  of  the 
method  in  the  paper,  including  the  rules  which  are  given  at  its 
close  as  in  force  at  the  works  in  question.  After  the  method  has 
been  adapted  to  any  particular  business,  its  operation  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  thing. 

To  answer  another  question,  the  cost  of  the  clerical  work  in- 
volved is  comparatively  trifling.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  where  the  system  is  now  in  use  some  twenty-one  contracts 
being  in  force  affecting  over  three  hundred  men,  the  total  in- 
crease of  clerical  work  is  much  less  than  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  one  ordinary  clerk.  I  am  quite  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing that  one-half  of  the  time  of  a  good  clerk  would  represent  all 
the  added  work  which  the  adoption  of  this  system  involves  in  that 
instance. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Prof.  Wood  as  to  what  happens 
when  no  profit  is , derived,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  snch  a  case  cannot  arise  under  this  system.  This  is  not  profit 
sharing  in  which  losses  in  business  would  disturb  the  relation, 
but  simply  an  offer  from  the  employer  to  give  the  employee  a 
fraction  of  the  gain  or  saving  accomplished  in  the  cost  of  work. 
If  any  saving  is  made,  the  employee  gets  his  fraction  of  it ;  if  no 
saving  is  made,  he  simply  gets  his  wages.  Mr.  Parker's  case  of  a 
loss  by  fire  suggests  simply  to  me  the  need  that  exists  in  all  these 
matters  of  a  clear,  definite  contract  at  the  commencement.  The 
feasibility  of  framing  such  a  contract  is  illustrated  by  the  foundry 
rules  which  cover  three  pages  of  this  paper.  They  are  brief ;  but 
I  think  they  meet  all  the  contingencies  which  would  naturally 
arise. 

The  case  of  piece-work  operations  with  prices  for  unfixed  periods 
has  been  touched  upon  by  several  of  the  speakers,  and  that  is  a 
subject  which  I  have  referred  to  at  our  previous  meetings,  and 
which  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  man- 
agers. If  you  give  contract  or  piece  work  to  a  man  and  tell  him 
that  you  reserve  to  yourself  the  right  to  reduce  his  rate  at  any 
time,  you  are  simply  taking  away  from  him  the  stimulus  to  reduce 
the  cost.  Workmen  know  well  enough  that  if  they  make  large 
wages  the  employer  will  cut  down  their  piece  rate,  and  that  in  order 
to  make  larger  earnings  they  must  then  work  harder.  The  result 
is  that  where  that  system  obtains,  the  workman  gauges  the  point 
at  which  he  thinks  the  employer  will  let  him  alone,  and  regulates 
his  work  so  as  not  to  produce  more  than  that  limit.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  have  found  it  exceedingly  beneficial  to  make  contract  or 
piece  rates  for  definite  and  usually  for  pretty  long  periods,  always 
for  twelve  months,  and  in  the  case  of  older  jobs,  where  the  work 
is  well  understood,  the  rates  are  fixed  for  two,  three  and  sometimes 
five  years.  The  workman  then  has  an  inducement  to  do  the  best 
he  can  during  that  period,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  reduction  of 
cost  has  sometimes  been  surprisingly  large. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Nason's  question,  in  regard  to  a  varied  prod- 
uct, I  would  say,  that  in  my  case  that  diflSculty  is  overcome  by 
dividing  the  product  into  grades  or  classes,  each  of  which  has  a 
graded  pricing,  and  the  foreman  determining  which  grade  the 
work  belongs  to  at  the  time  it  is  finished. 

Want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  any  system  of  this  kind 
is  a  fact. that  has  to  be  recognized  and  which  is  very  apt  to  con- 
tinue during  the  first  year.  As  stated  in  the  paper,  the  best  pos- 
sible argument  wherewith  to  meet  it  is  a  cash  dividend.    In  starting 
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th]8  system  in  the  first  instance,  I  encountered  that  difficulty  very 
generally.  The  men  were  either  indifferent  or  else  hostile  to  it, 
believing  that  it  was  some  scheme  whereby  the  Company  was 
to  get  more  from  them  without  paying  for  it.  And  in  cases  of  that 
kind  all  you  can  do  is  to  simply  wait,  and  perhaps  to  reason  a  little 
with  your  more  intelligent  men.  Induce  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  carry  the  thing  into  effect  fairly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  pay  them  a  dividend  if  it  has  been  earned.  Doubts  and 
difficulties  will  disappear  very  proAiptly  after  the  men  have 
received  the  first  dividend  in  cash. 

Prof.  Webh. — If  each  man  watches  the  other,  and  each  man 
notices  that  the  eleventh  man  is  not  doing  his  share,  would  not 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  eleventh  man  ?  In  some  cases,  might 
they  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  proprietor  aware  of  that 
fact? 

Thz  President — I  can  say  that  the  latter  effect  might  not  obtain 
in  some  cases,  although  it  has  not  happened  in  my  experience. 
The  other  effect  is  very  marked,  that  the  men  are  interested  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  others  about  them,  and  that  the  men  are  all 
interested  in  economy  in  avoiding  the  waste  of  materials.  The 
tendency  of  the  system  is  unquestionably  to  raise  the  morale  of 
the  whole  force,  so  that  it  acts  beneficially  in  that  respect  as  well 
as  others. 
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SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  AMMONIA. 

BY  DB  TOLSON  WOOD,  HOBOKXN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ammonia  is  so  extensively  used  in  engineering  processes, 
especially  for  refrigerating  purposes,  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
have  tables  of  its  properties  in  English  unit*.  For  my  part  I 
desire  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures of  saturated  vapors  by  Rankine's  formula — 

Log^=^-^-— 3,     ....     (1) 

— whenever  it  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  first  two 
terms  of  this  formula  were  deduced  by  Rankine  from  his  hypothe- 
sis of  Molecular  Vortices,  but,  finding  that  it  did  not  represent 
Regnault's  experiments  throughout  their  range  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  he  added  a  third  term  analogous  to  the  second,  contain- 
ing the  inverse  square  of  the  absolute  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  equation  represents  the  results  of  Regnault's 
experiments  upon  several  saturated  vapors  with  much  accuracy. 
In  order  to  test  it  with  ammonia,  I  tabulated  the  three  sets  of 
experiments  given  in  Regnault's  Relations  des  EaoperienceSj  Vol. 
J  I.,  pp.  598-607.  The  results,  after  reducing  them  to  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  pounds  per  square  inch,  are  given  in  the  first  and 
second  columns  of  the  following  table,  and  are  represented  by  dots 
in  Fig.  130.  Having  selected  three  points  through  which  the  trial 
curve  should  pass,  the  constants  -4,  -ff,  (7,  in  Equation  (1)  were 
determined.  The  value  of  C  was  0.00178,  which,  after  being 
divided  by  t'  gave  results  so  small  as  to  make  the  value  of  the 
third  term  inappreciable,  and  it  was  omitted  in  all  the  later  investi- 
gations. The  constants  were  then  found  for  the  locus  passing 
through  the  points  r^  =  435.66®,  pi  =  15.8  and  Tj  =  692.51,  ^  = 
335.93,  and  the  results  compared  with  the  experiments,  after  which 
41 
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the  constants  were  changed  arbitrarily,  but  slightly,  so  as  to  obtain 
better  results.     The  formula  finally  adopted  was : 


Com.  log  ^  =  6.2469 - 


2200 


(2) 


and  the  pressures  corresponding  to  the  temperatures  given  in  the 
first  column  were  computed  and  entered  in  the  third  column.    The 
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differences  between  the  observed  and  computed  results  are  entered 
in  the  fourth  column,  the  +  sign  being  prefixed  to  those  differences 
in  which  the  computed  value  exceeds  the  observed.  I  have  not 
only  had  these  results  verified,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their  correct- 
ness, but  have  tried  equations  containing  other  values  for  the  con- 
stants, to  see  if  the  results  would  agree  more  nearly  with  those  of 
experiment ;  but  the  equation  here  given  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
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TABLE  I. 
nnsT,  raooHi>,  akd  thibd  skrus  of  bxfbrimkists  oh  axxohia, 
Tofpbther  with  the  preasares  at  the  temperatares  giTen,  calculated  from  the 
EqaaOoB  log  |i  =r  6.3460  - -^  - 


1. 

' 

s. 

1                      4. 

Taaperataret  in 

Preflsnn  lbs.  m.  in. 
tt  obKrred  >7 

Bccnnlt. 

Precsore  lb*,  aq.  in. 

NnmbeninCoLSleM 

u  caknlted  from  the 
equation. 

'  tlie  correspondinz  01J44 
in  Col.  i. 

-84.66 

15.80 

15.81 

+  0.01 

-24.46 

15.96 

15.97 

+0.01 

-28.78 

16.25 

16.29 

+  0.04 

-17.45 

19.43 

19.11 

-0.82 

-17.25 

19.51 

19.29 

-0.22 

-14.51 

21.26 

20.69 

-0.57 

-14.26 

21.66 

20.83 

-0.88 

-11.06 

23.01 

22.68 

-0.48 

-8.88 

24  13 

28.84 

-0.28 

-8.68 

24.26 

23.97 

-0.29 

-1-07 

80.82 

28.84 

-1.48 

-1.08 

29.38 

28.87 

-0.46 

-0.»6 

29.48 

28.92 

-0.51 

-0.58 

29.65 

29.18 

-0.47 

-0.45 

29.55 

29.27 

-0.28 

+  1.89 

81 .8a 

80.97 

-0.88 

2.16 

81.60 

31.15 

-0.45 

2.89 

32.86 

31.63 

-0.73 

7.68 

86.20 

85.44 

-0.76 

8.44 

'     86.83 

86.07 

-0.76 

10.18 

38.89 

87.49 

-0.90 

18.06 

41.85 

40.07 

-1.28 

13.24 

41.07 

40  24 

-0.88 

82.00 

62.12 

60.45 

-1.67 

89.15 

70.07 

70.02 

-0.05 

40.50 

73.88 

71.96 

-1-92 

44>i7 

80.28 

77  91 

-2.82 

45.18 

81.89 

79.(» 

-2.36 

45.21 

81.86 

79.07 

-2.29 

47.21 

84.67 

82.24 

-2.43 

^.96 

87.20 

86.78 

-0.42 

52.56 

98-72 

91.26 

-2.46 

56.S4 

108.40 

98.08 

-5.82 

57.88 

102.76 

100.9 

-1.86 

64.67 

118.89 

114.6 

-4.29 

66,72 

128.86 

118.9 

-4.96 

67.46 

122.44 

120.5 

-1.94 

77.68 

148.77 

144.5 

-4.27 

86.88 

170.60 

169.4 

-1.20 

90.86 

185.46 

180.7 

-4-76 

162.02 

217.75 

217.8 

-6-45 

120.07 

284.30 

287.5 

+  3.20 

181.85 

885.93 

842.0 

+  6.07 

147.83 

418.99 

427-91 

+  8.95 

168.98 

518.783 

530.8 

+  12.07 

179.10 

t  - 

628.47 

642.9 

+  19.43 
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By  means  of  this  equation  Table  II.  has  been  computed,  in 
which  the  pressures  per  square  inch  are  given  for  every  five 
degrees  of  temperature,  beginning  with  forty  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  ending  with  150  degrees  above. 
The  formula  does  not  represent  the  experiments  with  suflScient 
accuracy  above  the  latter  temperature. 

TABLE   II. 

POUNDS  PER   6QUABB    INCH    CORRESPONDTNG    TO  DEGREES  F.    OF   TEMPERATURE 
OF  SATURATED  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA. 


Temp.  Fahr. 

Lbs.  per  sqaare  Inch. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

Lbtf.  per  ^qoare  inch. 

-40 

10.40 

55 

95.61 

-35 

11.98 

60 

105.1 

-30 

13.76 

65 

115.8 

-26 

15.74 

70 

126.2 

-20 

17.96 

75 

138.0 

-15 

20.44. 

80 

150.6 

-10 

28.13 

85 

164.2 

-   5 

26.23 

9a 

178.5 

+  0 

29.58 

95 

193.9 

5 

33.29 

100 

210.4 

10 

87.37 

105 

226.9 

15 

41.85 

110 

246.4 

20 

46.76 

115 

266.2 

25 

52.12 

120 

287.15 

30 

57.97 

125 

309.85 

35 

64.33 

180 

382.85 

40 

71.24 

135       . 

857.58 

45 

78.74 

140 

883.98 

50 

86.86 

150 

440.76 

The  solution  of  tlie  problem  of  the  ammonia  engine  and  of  the 
ammonia  refrigerating  machine  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
heat  of  liquefied  ammonia,  and  its  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  Both 
these  quantities  were  determined  by  Kegnauit,  but  the  records  of  the 
experiments  were  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in 
1870.  ReldesExp.  Vol.  II.  p.  609  ;  Corrvptes  Bendus,  Vol.  104, 
p.  897.  These  constants  have  not  since  been  determined  so  far 
as  known.  Regnault  observed  that  the  specific  heat  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  considerable,  and  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  is 
also  very  great.  Bd.  des  Exp.  Vol.  II.  p.  608.  Ledoux,  a  French 
scientist,  by  the  use  of  a  formula  established  by  S^enner,  deduced  an 
approximate  value  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  and  other 
unknown  values.  But  2fenner's  formula  was  founded  on  hypo- 
theses not  warranted  by  the  science  of  thermodynamics,  and 
which  are  contradicted  by  his  resulting  equations.     For  instance, 
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he  assumed  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  constant  under 
constant  pressure,  and  variable  at  constant  volume;  but  the 
error  of  this  assumption  is  easily  disproved  by  the  use  of  his 
equations.  Ledoux  also  made  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  regard  to 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  gas;  but  with  such  data  he  made 
an  ingenious  thermodynamic  analysis  deducing  expressions  for  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization,  total  heat  of  steam  and  of  the  liquid, 
and,  consequently,  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid* 

Notwithstanding  the  theoretical  errors  in  Zenner's  assumptions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  resulting  equation — 

pv  =  50.933  r  -  192.5 /h 

— represents  with  considerable  accuracy  the  curve  of  saturation, 
and  also  the  few  experiments  upon  superheated  steam  reported  by 
Him.  The  fact  is,  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is  so  nearly  constant  at 
constant  pressure — as  shown  by  Renault — ^that  the  error  resulting 
from  assuming  it  to  be  strictly  constant  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
result.  Bat  it  is  also  true  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
will  be  more  nearly  constant  than  that  at  constant  pressure — as 
may  be  shown  from  the  equations  and  the  general  theory.  In  the 
preceding  equation  /?  is  in  kilograms  per  square  metre,  v  is  the  vol- 
ume in  cubic  metres,  and  r  is  the  absolute  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  scale. 

I  intend  in  another  paper  to  give  tlie  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion with  another  formula,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  founded 
upon  an  hypothesis  of  Eankine. 

Ledoux  assumed  0.0039  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion  per 
d^ree  centiorrade. 

This  eoeAcie&t  for  the  permaaeot  gmse*  is 0.00866 

This  eoeAcieiit  for  salpfaorouB  mdd 0.00S90 

This  ooeffioent  for  cjaaogen 0.00SS7 

This  ooelBcieiit  for  BteAiD 00425 

These  values  show  that  one  is  somewhat  restricted,  but  not 
very  closely,  in  the  choice  of  an  arbitrary  value.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  the  melting  point  of  ice,  at  which  etate  the  saturated 
vapor  will  be  under  a  pressure  of  about  60.4  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  Ledoux  found  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  to  be  564^ 
British  thermal  units  per  degree  Fahr.  We  find  it  to  be  about 
4«4. 
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It  lias  been  shown  by  Mr.  Frederick  Trouton  {Phil.  Trans., 

1884,  (2),  p.  54),  that 

Latent  heat  of  vaporization  x  Density  ,     ,  . 

-r-r — T—r-i h X  u  '1' ^  =  «  constant,  nearly. 

Absolute  temperature  of  boiling-point  '  -^ 

The  density  here  referred  to  is  that  resulting  from  the  chemical 
equivalents.  We  have  NH3  =  14  H-  3  =  17,  and  to  make  it  corre- 
spond to  Mr.  Trouton's  analysis  it  must  be  divided  by  2,  giving 
8.5.  The  boiling-point  is  that  attained  under  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere.  The  smallest  value  of  the  constant  is  10.30,  and  the 
largest  13.17 ;  so  that  if  ammonia  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
stances given,  its  latent  heat  of  vaporization  will  exceed  522  B.  T. 
U.,  and  be  less  than  671,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Again,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  ip  given  by  the  formula 


dp 
TV  ~  . 
dr 


I  find  that  the  equation 


Log,«;>  =  6.2495 -^i^,     ....     (3) 


where  ^  is  pounds  per  square  inch,  or 


log„i>  =  8.4079  -  ^^      ....      (4) 

where  p  is  pounds  per  square  foot,  agrees  better  with  Regnault's 
experiment*  within  the  range  of  ordinary  practice  than  equation 
(2),  and  will  be  used  in  the  following  investigation. 
Differentiating,  we  find 

T^^^=2196  X  2.302621^, 

dr  r 

and  dividing  by  778,  we  have 

^,=  6.49922^', (5) 


and  it  remains  to  find  - - 

T 
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For  the  state  where  the  temperature  is  .that  of  melting  ice  under 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  we  have 

2^  =  i?. (6) 

To  find  jffi,  Regnault  gives,  for  the  theoretical  density  of  the  gas, 
0.5894  {Rd.  des  JKcp.,  Vol.  II.  p.  162),  but  he  also  says  :  "  The  real 
density  of  ammonia  gas  is  certainly  higher  than  the  theoretical; 
the  only  experimental  density  of  which  I  have  knowledge  gives 
0.596  "    {Ihid.  Vol.  III.  p.  193). 

Vol.  of  a  gramme  of  air  at  0°C.,  760°» 1.293187  litres, 

or  vol.  of  a  kilog.  of  air  at  0°C.,  760"° 1.293187  cu.  metres, 

{Ibid,  Vol.  I.  p.  162.)  Hence  the  weight  of  one  litre  of  the  gas  at 
0**C.,  760°»°»-  will  be 

1.293187  X  0.596  =  0.770739  grammes, 
and  the  volume  of  one  gramme  of  the  gas  will  be 

1 


0.70739 


=  1.2973  litres. 


Reducing  this  to  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  and   cubic  feet 
gives 

1.2996 ^I'l^l  =  20.7985  cu.  ft.  per  lb.=  v,, 

,  p,v,     2116.3  X  20.7985  x_ 

••     ^^-~^"-  49i:66  -89.343.    .    .    (7) 

At  the  state  where  ^^^°=  —  ,  equation  (5)  gives 

A^=    -y  ^-f.  778=  6.49922  X  89.348-^-788=  580.66.    .    (8) 
dr 

British  thermal  units.  This  would  be  the  latent  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  ammonia  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  under  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere,  if  the  vapor  were  saturated  at  that  state. 
But  it  is  superheated  at  that  state ;  and  according  to  the  theory 
of  imperfect  gases,  the  ratio  of  pressure  to  absolute  temperature  is 
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less  for  a  given  volume  at  lower  temperatures ;  hence  for  the  volume 
20.7985  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  cannot  exceed  580.66  B.  T.  U» 
Ledoux  gives  about  600  B.  T,  U.  for  this  volume ;  hence  his  values 
are  too  large  in  the  vicinity  of  this  volume,  and  we  will  find  that 
all  his  values  are  too  large  within  the  limits  used  in  practice. 

We  now  proceed  to  find  a  general  value  for  j>v  -^  t.     The  gen- 
eral equation  of  imperfect  gases  is,  according  to  Kankine, 

j)v  =  Jir  —  ao  —  ^—  etc., 

where  ao,  «i,  etc.,  are  inverse  functions  of  v.  The  first  two  terms  of 
this  equation  are  generally  sufficient  to  represent  a  fluid  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  experiment,  hence  we  write 


j[}^v  =  ar  —  a^,    . 


(9) 


This  may  be  tested  for  steam.    For  any  fluid  we  would  have 
for  any  two  states  of  same  volume, 

PtV  =  atj^  —  tfoi 


From  Him's  experiments  and  a  table  of  Saturated  Steam  we 
have: 


Tempbratures. 
Be.  F.  Absolute. 

Presbures  per  lb.  8Q.  ft. 

1  Lb.  Cu.  Ft. 

Superheated 
^2. 

Saturated 
T. 

DIf. 

Superheated 

Saturated 
P' 

Dlf. 

29.63 

11.16 

9.21 

6.63 

746.46 
852.26 
935.46 
861.66 

666.55 
728.18 
785.00 
757.40 

79.81 
129.53 
200.46 
10426 

2116.8 
6848. 
8464. 
10580 

1885.8 
6828 
6580 
9216 

231 
1020 

1884 
1302 

These  give 


231 


79.81 

1020 
129.53 


X  29.63  =  85.8 
X  11.16  =  86.0 
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M  X.  9.21  =  85.9 

Mean,  86.1 

If  the  theory  and  observations  were  correct,  the  values  of  a 
should  all  be  the  same,  but  perfect  agreement  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  value  86.1  is  larger  than  that  found  on  the  condition  that 
steam  is  a  perfect  gas  composed  of  two  permanent  gases,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  for  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  we  have  : 

LbB. 

Oiie  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen,  weight 0.005592 

Half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen,        '*     0.044628 

One  cubic  foot,  or  H,0,  weight 0.050220 

This  being  ideal  steam  at  32°  F.,  we  have  for  the  volume  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  ideal  steam  at  32''  F.,  under  one  atmosphere : 

»oVo       2116.3  X  19.913      „-„ 
•••^  = 492:66 ■=^^-^^ 

The  value  found  above  is 

iAA  86.1 -85.51      ^.^  , 

1^ q^"ki — "  =  0.59  per  cent. 

greater  than  the  ideal  value,  or  about  -^^  of  one  per  cent,  greater. 
The  value  of  a,  found  by  the  writer  for  actual  steam  at  212**  F.,  is 
83.37,  which  is  2i  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  for  ideal  steam 
{Thermodynamics,  p.  103). 

The  hypothesis,  then,  of  equation  (8)  is  satisfactory  for  steam  at 
and  above  the  state  of  saturation,  and  the  writer  has  shown  in  his 

Thermodynamics  (2d  ed.,  p.  312),  that  «o  =  rp  very  nearly,   the 

equation  for  steam  being 

_  ^^        19712 
pv  =  96.95r ^ 
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Begnault's  experiments  show  that  pv  for  ammonia  diminishes 
with  dimi)iation  of  volume,  the  same  as  for  steam ;  so  we  assume 
the  equation 

pv^ar^-^^, (^0) 

To  find  the  constants  in  this  equation,  we  resort  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Eegnault. 

TABLE  III. 

Resalts  of  Regnanlt's  experiments  on  the  elaaticitj  of  AmmoDia  Gas.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the  tube  containing'  the  gas  was  S.!*"  C. 

(46.58°  F.). 


Maiks  on  the  rertical 

Relative  volume?. 

Prewures— 
mm.  of  mercury. 

ProducU. 

pv. 

72 

841.95 

668.98 

56825 

68 

800.00 

708.53 

56282 

64 

758.56 

741.23 

66227 

(718.07) 

(782.48) 

(56187) 

60 

717.26 

788.18 

56174 

56 

675.84 

829.98 

56094 

52 

684.46 

882.98 

56022 

48 

592.88 

948.18 

55915 

44 

551.40 

1018.68 

55892 

40 

509.98 

1092.53 

55715 

86 

468.87 

1186.38 

55568 

82 

426.85 

1299.11 

55452 

28 

884.89 

1435.88 

55248 

68. . .  .p  =    703.53,      pv   =  56282,       £!!_-  i  niftftl 
28 . . .  .y  =  1435.33,      p'v'  =  55243,     p'v'  ""  ^•"^^^• 

In  determining  the  ratio  ol  pv  to  p'v\  Begnault  chose  those 
experiments  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  larger  was  about  doable 
that  of  the  smaller,  and  this  is  why  703  was  used  instead  of  668. 
The  products  pv  in  the  last  column  are  one-tenth  their  actual 
value,  but  no  error  results  in  the  ratio  on  this  account.  The 
marks  on  the  scale  differ  by  equal  increments,  and  the  volumes 
decrease  by  nearly  constant  increments,  the  mean  for  the  entire 
range  being  41.55 ;  but  the  pressures  increase  by  increasing  incre- 
ments. If  the  products  pv  were  constant,  the  gas  would  be 
perfect.  The  pressures  and  relative  volumes  determine  points  in 
the  isothermal  AC^  Fig.  208,  of  this  gas  for  the  temperature  8.1^  C. 
(46.58  F.).  The  line  A^  represents  the  isothermal  of  a  perfect  gas 
passing  through  A,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  somewhat 
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Kg.  208 


less  than  that  of  A  (7,  since  the  two  isothermals  will  be  asjinptotio 
to  each  other  at  an  indefinite  distance  to  the  right,  and  hence  for 
the  same  temperature  both  cannot  pass 
through  the  common  point  A.  The  pres- 
sure at  A  will  be  668.93  mm.,  and  at  C 
1435.33  mm.,  according  to  the  preceding 
table ;  the  relative  volume  Ov  will  be  841.- 
95,  and  Ov\  384.89.  The  equation  of  the 
isothermal  AB  ot  &  perfect  gas  passing 
through  A  wiU  be 

pv  =  668.93  X  841.95  r  =  5632.50  r. 


The  ordinate  DB  wiU  be 

.-.  BC  =  1463.63  -  1435.33  =  28.30. 

BC_    28.30    ^0  0193 
:b5""T463:63~^-^^^^' 

hence,  through  a  range  of  pressures  of  1435.33  —  668.93  =  766.40 
mm.,  or  more  than  one  atmosphere,  the  pressure  falls  below  that 
for  a  perfect  gas  nearly  2  per  cent. 

We  may  now  find  the  superior  limit  of  the  latent  heat  at  the 
volume 

V  =  Y^is  ^  20.7986  =  11.15  (nearly), 


as  shown  hereafter ;  for  it  will  be  the  value  in  equation  (8)  divided 
by  1.01881,  or, 


580.66 
^'  =  roi881  =  "°-^' 


(A') 


which  value  it  cannot  exceed. 

In  Fig.  207  let  a  be  the  state  representing  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  760  mm.,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  O^'C. ;  then 
will  the  volume  oh  be  20.7985  cubic  feet  for  one  pound,  as  found 
above.  "We  now  find  the  pressure  at  state  J  on  the  isothennal  8.1° 
C.  for  the  same  volume,  and  since  the  gas  will  be  superheated  at  a 
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and  all  temperatures  above,  the  law  of  perfect  gases  will  hold 
almost  exactly  for  this  distance,  and  we  have 

2)v  =  Bt  ; 
-P=^^  (46.58  +  460.66)  =  2178.92 

pounds  per  square  foot.    In  millimeters  this  will  be 

760 


2178.92  X 


2116.3 


=  782.48  mm., 


which  value  is  entered  in  a  parenthesis  in  Table  m.  Begnault 
made  an  observation  at  a  pressure  of  783.18  mm. — a  pressure 
exceeding  that  at  h  by  only  0.70  mm. — ^the  relative  volume  corre- 


Kg.  207 


sponding  to  which,  assuming  that  the  volumes  and  pressures 
change  uniformly  between  consecutive  observations,  will  be  718.07, 
which  value  is  entered  in  Table  Y.,  in  a  parenthesis,  and  also  the 
corresponding  product  pv  =  661.870.  The  actual  volume  at  i  is 
20.7985  cubic  feet,  and  the  volumes  per  pound  for  all  the  twelve 
experiments  of  Table  V.  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  rdative 

volumes  by   >-'    ^>-  ;  and  the  pressures  in  pounds  per  square  foot 
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will  be  the  millimeters  multiplied  by 
give  the  following  table : 

TABI.E  IV. 


2116.3 

760    • 


These  operations 


Results  of  Begnault's  experiments  upon  the  elasticity  of  Am- 
monia Gas  at  the  constant  temperature  of  46.68°  F.,  reduced  to 
English  units. 


PRE88URK8. 

VoLuirt. 

Cu.  ft.  per  lb. 

Pouods  per  sq.  foot. 

Ponnda  per  sq.  inch. 

248716 

1,862.70 

12.98 

23.157 

1.958.98 

18.60 

21.944 

2,064.10 

14.83 

(20.7985) 

(2.178.96) 

(15.18) 

19.568 

2.811.20 

16.05 

18.865 

2.458.80 

17.07 

17.160 

2,618.78 

18.19 

15.961 

2.822.54 

19.60 

14.762 

8.042,29 

21.13 

13.557 

8,808.65 

22.94 

12.855 

8.617.77 

25.12 

11.1412 

3,996.82 

27.76 

The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  are  interpolated. 

The  pressure  at  b  is  only  0.43  of  a  pound  higher  than  at  a,  so 
that  the  error,  if  any,  in  assuming  the  law  of  perfect  gases  through 
this  amount,  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

For  state  whose  yolume  is  18.365,  we  have 

pv  =  2458.80  X  18.365  =  45196  ft.  lbs. ; 
for  state  8,  representing  the  first  experiment  in  Table  YL, 

pv  =  1862.70  X  24.3716  =  45897  ft.  lbs.; 
and  for  state  e,  

pv  =  8996.82  X  11.141  =  44529  ft.  lbs. 
These  give 

=  46397. 


ra  — 


ra  — 


r  (24.3864)" 

b 
T  (20.7985)" 


=•45156. 
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^°-r  (11.1481)"       **^^^- 

These  giye,  r  being  507.24, 

a  =  91.005,  h  =  16921  r,n^  0.97. 

We  will  take    i 

a  =  91,  5  =  16920  r,n=z  0,97 ; 

and  equation  (10)  becomes 

P!L- 91^16920. 

and  therefore  equation  (5)  gives  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
of  ammonia 

,  rnor   /i  185.93\  ,^^, 

A,  =  592.5  (^1  -  -:p^^  j (12) 

For  Btate  c  we  have 

v  =  20.7985  cu.  ft 
Equation  (11)  gives 

91  16920 

^  "  20.7985  ^      (20.7895)^*'  * 

and  this,  substituted  in  equation  (4),  gives 

log  (4.3753  r  -  4.2843)  =  8.4079  ~  ^ ; 

.-.  r  =  426.6 ;  .-.  r=  -  34^0  F. ; 
.\p  =  1823.7  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
=  12.7  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 

and  equation  (12)  gives 

h,  =  578.66. 

This  is  only  1.70  thermal  units  less  than  the  superior  limit 
above  found.*  This  being  satisfactory  in  amount  and  quality, 
we  now  apply  it  to  other  cases. 

For  the  state  u  on  the  curve  of  saturation,  we  have  and  find 

V  =  24.372. 

r  =420.4;  .-.  r=-40°.0F. 

p  =1531.1  lbs. 

Ae  =  579.67  B.T.U. 
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For  state  m^  where  the  iBoth^rmal  of  8.1°  C.  intersects  the  ourve 
of  saturation,  we  have 

T  =507.24;  .\  7^=46.58°  R 
p  =  11988  lbs.  sq.  ft  =  83.25  per  in, 
V  =  3.41  cu.  ft 
A,  =  526.47B.  T.  U. 

For  the  state  for  which  v  =]8,  we  haye 

r  =868.7;  .-.  r=8.rF. 
p  =  5279  per  ft.  =  36  8  per  inch. 
A,  =  550.52B.  T.  U. 

Assuming  the  form  adopted  by  Begnault, 

K^d^eT^fT^\ (13) 

and  the  results  just  giyen  enable  us  to  find 

d  =  555.50,  «  =  -  0.61802,  /  =  -  0.000219^' ; 

and  we  have  the  prcustiml  formula  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporaiion 
ofammoniOf 

A,  =  555.5-0.613r~0.0002197'».      .    .    .    (14) 

Density  of  liquid  ammonia  is  giyen  experimentally  as  follows : 

Temp.  Density.  Dif.  Authority. 

At      15.5°  C 0.731   Faraday. 

-10  0.6492        1 

—68 

-    5  0.6429 

—75 

0  0.6364 

—66 

5  0.0298 

-68 

10  0.6230 

—70 

15  0.6160 

—71 
20  0.6089 


D'Andreflf:  An.  (3),  56,  317 
(Smithsonian  Contrihutions^Y o\. 
XXXIL,  1888). 


These  may  be  expressed  yery  nearly  by  the  formula 

6  =  0.6364  -  0.0014  t 
=  0.6502  -  0.000777  r,     •    .    .    .    (15) 

where  t  is  degrees  Centigrade  and  T  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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Specific  volume  of  liquid  ammonia* — If  the  volume  of  a  pound  of 
water  be  0.016  of  a  cubic  foot,  then  will  the  volume  of  a  pound  of 
liquid  ammonia  be,  equation  (15), 

0.016 
^' ""  0.6502  -  0.0001  r ^^^^ 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  temperatures  between 
—  5*^  F.  and  100°  F.  A  mean  value  gives  about  41  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

Specific  volume  of  ammonia  vapor. — From  Thermxxiynamics  we 
have 

778  K 
1^2  -  Vi  = 


T— 
dT 


Since  Vi  is  small  compared  with  v^  it  may  be  omitted,  and  by 
the  aid  of  equation  (4)  we  have 

''  =  6^8> (1^> 

The  volumes  in  the  table  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Ammo- 
nia at  the  end  of  this  article  were  computed  from  this  equation. 

Isothermxda  of  ammonia  vapor. — If  the  vapor  be  saturated,  the 
isothermal  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  v. 

If  the  vapor  be  superheated,  the  equation  will  be  (11),  making 
r  constant 

The  general  equation  of  vapors,  in  which  the  last  term  is  a 
function  of  v  only,  will  be 

h 
^  =  «^  -  ^  • 

Adiahatica  of  ammonia  vapor. — ^If  the  vapor  be  continually 
saturated,  the  equation  of  the  adiabatic  will  be  a  (5),  from  the 
other  paper,  "  General  Formulas  for  Vapor  Engines,"  or 


u  =  xv  =  {clog'^  + -^—^) -j-y     .     .     .     (18) 
r  Ti  /    rig 


in  which  u  is  the  volume  of  the  vapor  and  liquid  when  only  the 
arth  part  of  the  liquid  is  vaporized  ;•  but  as,  in  our  analysis,  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  compared  with  the  vapor  is  neglected,  it 
really  represents  the  volume  of  the  a?th  part  of  a  pound  of  vapor; 
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c  is  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia,  the  experimental  value 
of  which  is  not  known,  but  a  computed  value  is  about  unity,  as 
wiU  be  found  further  on. 

If  the  vapor  he  superheated^  then  the  general  equation  of  ther- 
modynamics (the  writer's  work,  p.  48), 


dH  =  KAr  -f  r 


V 


(t)'-' 


and  this,*^reduced  by  means  of  equation  (10),  gives 
dll=  K^dx  -h  T-dv, 

V 

But  for  on  adiabatic  dIT=  0 ; 

rr  dr  dv 

r  y 


where  v^  and  r,  are  inferior  limits,  and 


■■•f,=(5)> <'») 


a  91 

To  obtain  an  equation  between  p  and  v,  eliminate  r  between 
(18)  and  (10),  giving 

^  =  ar,(-')-^, (19) 

For  ammonia  gas  these  become 

r.=  t)  - (20) 

V-^^W)^^-'^-      .     •     •     (^1) 

the  last  of  which  is  in  terms  of  jp  and  r  as  variables. 
42 
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Specific  heat  of  ammonia  vapor  that  is  continually  at  the  poin* 
of  saturation, — The  general  eqaation  for  this  specific  heat  is 

h^      dh, 
^  r       at 

^the  writer's  Thermodynamics,  page  147).    By  the  aid  of  equation 
(14)  above,  neglecting  powers  of  T  above  the  first,  this  becomes 

,       555.5 
s=\ , 


which  is  negative  for  all  values  of  r  less  than  555  absolute,  or 

95^  F. ;  hence,  for  the  range  of  temperatures  ordinarily  used  in 

engineering  practice,  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  ammonia  is 

negative,   and    the  saturated  vapor  will 

^'  ^ 5r4-  condense  with  adiabatic  expansion,  and 

^        the  liquid  will  evaporate  with   the    com- 
\\^s  pression   of  the   vapor,  and   when  all  is 
j     \^  vaporized  will  superheat. 
I  Thus,  in  Fig.  211,  if  BCs  be  the  curve 

J of    saturation,   and    the  vapor  be   com- 

^^  ^  ^  pressed  adiabatically  from  auy  point,  as 

C  on  the  curve  of  saturation,  the  adiabatic  CI  will  rise  above 
BCy  and  if  it  be  expanded  from  the  same  point  it  will  fall  below 
BC.  Equation  (21)  is  the  equation  of  GL  and  (18)  of  CK,  the 
part  below  C. 

Specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia. — Assume  the  volume  m^M  of 
the  pound  of  liquid  to  be  constant  at  all  pressures,  and  let  MD 
be  the  absolute  pressure  at  the  absolute  temperature  r,  BCsy  the 
curve  of  saturation,  i?/7,  AGy  BF,  IK  adiabatics.  Let  the  vapor 
be  expanded  from  D  at  the  pressure  p  and  temperature  r  until 
it  is  all  evaporated  at  state  C,  thence  compreissed  adiabatically  to 
/,  thence  compressed  at  constant  pressure  to  J.,  where  it  is  lique- 
fied, thence  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  let  the  pressure  be  reduced 
io  D  ;  then 

HDAG^  GAIK^HDCK^DCIA. 

Let  the  temperature  of  ^Z?  be  r  -f  dr^  and  of  /,  r  +  dx\  for  the 
vapor  from  lio  B  will  be  superheated, its  temperature  increasing 
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with  increase  of  volume;  then,  if  c  be  the  specific  heat  of  the 
liquid, 

HI)AG  =  cdr, 

DCIA   ==vdpy 

OAIK  =  GABF+FBIK, 

=  Jh',  -vJk^  {dr'  -  dr), 
he  —  h'g=  —  dh^\ 

Equation  (14)  gives,  since  dr  =  dTy 

^«  =  0.6130  4-  0.000438  T. 
dr 

Differentiating  equation  (22),  after  which  dropping  the  sub- 
scripts, since  the  inferior  limit  is  arbitrary  and  may  coincide  with 
DC,  then 

?^  =  0.5108-^-*^. 
J  dr  rv^^ 

The  limit  of  the  ratio  -7-  is  unity ;  hence  (23)  becomes 

c  =  1.1234  +0.000438  T-^^^^^^^^^.  (24) 

For  r=  —40°  R,  'O  =  24.372 ;  .-.  c  =  1.091, 
"   r  =     8.V F.yV  =  S;  .-.  c  =  1.086, 

"   T=  46.58"  R,  'P  =  3.41 ;      .'.  c  =  1.056, 
"  T=100°R,    t5=l;  .-.0  =  0.976. 

According  to  formula  (24)  the  specific  heat*  decreases  with 
increase  of  temperature,  a  principle  which  is  true  of  water  from 
40"*  F.  to  about  80®  F.  This  computation  assumes  that  the  beha- 
vior of  the  liquid  and  vapor  conforms  exactly  with  the  laws 
assumed  ;  a  condition  which  rarely,  if  ever,  exists.  It  will  there- 
fore be  advisable,  for  engineering  purposes,  to  assame  that  the 
specific  heat  is  constant,  at  least  until  the  experimental  value  is 
determined,  and  equal  to  that  of  water— or  unity.  The  results 
from  O*'  to  100°,  generalized,  become 

c  =  1.096  -  .0012  T  nearly (25) 

The  following  table  has  been  computed  from  these  formulas : 
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SATURATED   AMMONIA. 


Tempbratubk. 

Pbkbsubb,  p. 

Heat  of  Vaporiza- 
tion. Thermal 
Units. 
A*. 

External  Heat. 
Thermal  Units. 

J  ' 

eg 

1^ 

2 

°9 

11 

1^ 

a 

< 

la 

-  40 

-  85 

-  bO 

420.66 
425.66 
430.66 

1540 

1778.6 

2085.8 

10.69 
12.81 
14.13 

679.67 
676.69 
673.69 

48.25 
48.86 

48.86 

681.42 
528.34 
624.84 

24.88 
21.21 
18.67 

.0284 
.0286 
.0237 

.0411 
.0471 
.0535 

-  25 

-  20 

-  15 

485.66 
440.66 
445.66 

2829.6 
2656.4 
8022.5 

16.17 

18.45 
20.99 

570.68 
567.67 
664.64 

49.16 
49.44 
49.74 

621.52 
618.28 
614.90 

16.42 
14.48 
12.81 

.0238 
.0240 
.0242 

.0609 
.0690 
.0775 

-  10 

-  5 
T   0 

450.66 
455.66 
460.66 

8428.0 
8968.0 
4373.5 

23.77 
27.57 
80.37 

561.61 
658.56 
565.6 

50.05 
60.44 
51.38 

611.56 
508.12 
604.12 

11.36 
9.89 
9.14 

.0243 
.0244 
.0246 

.0880 
.1011 
.1094 

+   5 
+  10 
+  15 

465.66 
470.66 
475.66 

4920.5 
5522.2 
6182.4 

84.17 
38.65 
42.93 

662.48 
649.85 
646.26 

60.84 
61.13 
61.83 

601.69 
498.22 
494.93 

8.04 
7.20 
6.46 

.0247 
.0249 
.0260 

.1248 
.1381 
.1547 

+  20 
+  25 

+  80 

480.66 
485.66 
490.66 

6906.3 
7695.2 
8556.4 

47.95 
53.43 
69.41 

543.15 
540.08 
586.92 

61.66 

61.81 
62.02 

491.50 

488.22 
484.90 

5.82 
6.24 
4.73 

.0252 
.0258 
.0254 

.1721 
.1908 
.2111 

+  .  85 

+  40 
+  45 

495.66 
600.66 
505.66 

9498.9 

10512 
11616 

66.93 
78.00 
80.66 

638.78 
630.63 
627.47 

62.22 
52.42 
62.62 

481.66 
478.21 
474.77 

4.28 
3.88 
8.63 

.0266 
.0257 
.0260 

.2886 
.2577 
.2882 

+  50 
+  55 
+  60 

510.66 
515.66 
520.66 

12811 
14102 
15494 

88.96 
97.93 
107.60 

624.30 
521.12 
517.93 

62.82 
63.01 
53.21 

471.44 
468.01 
464.76 

8.21 
2.93 
2.67 

.02601 
.02603 
.0266 

.8115 
.8412 
.8746 

+  65 

+  70 
+  75 

525.66 
580.66 
585.66 

16994 
18606 
20339 

118.03 
129.21 

141:25 

615.33 
511.52 
508.29 

68.40 
53.^7 
63.76 

461.82 
457.95 
454.70 

2.45 
2.24 
2.06 

.0266 
.0268 
.0270 

.4081 
.4664 

.4878 

+  80 
+  85 
+  90 

540.66 
545.66 
550.66 

22192 
24172 
26296 

164.11 
167.86 

182.8 

604.66 
501.81 
498.11 

53.96 
64.15 
64.28 

450  75 
447.76 
448.70 

1  89 
1.74 
1.61 

.0272 
.0273 
.0274 

.5291 
.5747 
.6211 

+  95 
+  100 

555.66 
660.66 

28566; 
30980 

198.37 
216.14 

495.29 
491.50 

64.41 
54.54 

440.96 
437.86 

1.48 
1.86 

.0276 
.0277 

.6756 
.7353 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President,  H.  B.  Towne. — ^The  increasing  use  of  ammonia 
machines  makes  data  of  this  kind  exceedingly  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  might  say  that  this  experiment  on  an  ice 
machine  that  I  reported  last  evening  affords  data  to  confirm  a 
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figure  somewhere  near  to  580.  This  is  the  latent  heat  of  ammo- 
nia at  low  pressure  and  low  temperature.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  higher  pressure  I  do  not  dare  to  say  that  the  experiment 
affords  a  check,  but  the  580  or  thereabouts  is  entirely  confirmed 
by  my  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  shall  show  it  up  in  the 
appendix.  The  reason  I  cannot  give  the  latent  heat  in  the  higher 
pressures  is  because  it  depended  upon  the  measurement  of  water, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  my  paper  that  that  is  not  done  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  brine,  so  that  I  shall  not  commit  myself  with 
a  figure  for  latent  heat  until  I  have  a  chance  to  verify  it.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  arrangements  are  now  almost  perfected  to  deter- 
mine the  latent  heat  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
help'Prof.  Wood  out  on  it  in  an  experimental  way  before  long. 

Prof.  Wood, — It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  constants  of 
ammonia  re-determined  experimentally,  but  I  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  Begnault's  experiments  and  of  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  gases,  that  I  will  question  experi- 
mental results  that  differ  much  from  those  here  given  within  the 
volumes  experimented  upon  by  Begnault ;  that  is,  between  10  and 
25  cubic  feet  per  pound.  Where  the  volume  is  1 1.3  cubic  feet,  the 
temperature  of  saturation  will  be  about  10°  F.  below  zero,  and  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  about  560  B.  T.  U.  Equation  (12) 
will  give  more  accurate  results  than  equation  (14),  although  the 
latter  is  made  to  pass  through  three  states  of  the  former. 

Ledoux  found  for  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  when  given  in 
British  units, 

he  =  583.33  -  0.5499^-0.0011737^, 

and  this  compared  with  equation  (12)  above,  shows  that  our 
equation,  within  working  limits,  gives  smaller  values  than  Ledoux, 
and  that  it  decreases  more  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature. 
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UCCXLUI. 

SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  VAPORS  AND   VAPOR 
ENOINES. 

BT  DB  T0L80N  WOOD,  HOBOKSK,  H.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Bt  vapors  we  mean  saturated  vapors,  or  such  as  have  a  definite 
pressure  for  a  given  temperature  independent  of  their  volume. 
We  propose  to  consider  ca§es  in  wl)ich  there  is  a  mixture  of  vapor 
and  its  liquid,  discarding,  however,  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and 
in  case  of  the  engine  discarding  clearance  and  compression. 
Rankine,  Clansius,  and  others  have  solved  some  cases  under  those 
restrictions,  but  their  results  are  not  generally  applicable  alike  to 
vapors  having  specific  heats  of  opposite  signs.  We  propose  to 
generalize  the  expressions,  and  possibly  give  some  new  properties 
of  adiabatics. 

Consider  only  one  pound  of  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  and  let  jff(7be 
the  curve  of  saturation,  and  EFahj  adi- 
abatic  in  which  there  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  pound  that  is  vapor  throughout 
the  expansion. 

AB  (Fig.  150)  will  represent  the  vol- 
ume of  a  pound  of  vapor  at  the  absolute 
Kg,  150.  '**     pressure  OA  =  pi  and  absolute  tempera- 

ture r,,  GI  the  volume  at  the  absolute  temperature  r  and  pressure 
OG^p. 

Let  Xi  =  AE  -^  AB  =  the  fractional  part  of  the  pound  at  the 
state  JE 
^1  =  AB,  Xi  vi  =  AE. 
X  =  GH-^  GI. 
v=  GI,xy  =  GIT. 

he,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  temperature  r  in  ordinary 
heat  units,  which  will  be 
ha,  at  temperature  Tj,  and 
Cy  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid. 
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Then  will  the  equation  of  the  adlabatic  jET^bo 

GH=xy=:(clogJ^+'^)'^^ (a) 

which  may  be  put  under  the  more  symmetrical  form 

— -  ^  clog  —  = +  clog  ~-  =  a  constant^   {b) 

in  which  r©  is  any  arbitrary  temperature.     Since  the  vapor  is  to  be 
continually  saturated,  this  equation  is  limited  to  the  conditions  that 
Xx  must  not  be  negative,  and  must  be  less  than  1,  and  at  the  same 
time  2r,  for  any  amount  of  expansion,  must  be  less  than  1. 
Let  subscript ,  be  used  for  the  terminal  state  Fy  then, 

-L_-  ^  clog^  =  ^^^clog-^. 

The  diflTertnce  between  the  initial  and  terminal  weights  of  vaj  or 
will  be 

and  this  may  be  negative,  zero,  or  positive.  Rankine  and  Clausius 
independently  discovered  the  fact  that  steam  condensed  when 
expanded  adiabatically,  and  that  this  is  true  for  all  vapors  the 
specific  heat  of  whose  saturated  vapors  are  negative,  and  the  reverse 
for  those  which  are  positive.  The  former  we  will  designate  as 
"steam-like  vapors,"  and  the  latter  as  "  ether-like  vapors" — Bteam 
and  ether  being  typical  of  their  respective  classes. 

The  principle  stated  by  these  eminent  writers  is  known  to  be 
correct — both  by  theory  and  experiment — when  the  initial  state  is 
that  of  pure  saturated  vapor ;  but  when  liquid  is  present  with  the 
vapor  in  the  initial  state,  it  may  not  be  true,  for  we  will  show  that, 
with  steam-like  vapors,  evaporation^  instead  of  condensation^  may 
take  place  during  some  part  of  adiabatic  expansion.  This  is  best 
shown  numerically.  Let  the  fluid  be  water,  then  <?  =  1,  and  let 
Xx  =  0.436  at  r  =  800**  F.  (absolute),  h,  =  1436.8  -  0.7  r.  Then 
equation  (a)  gives 

for  r  =  900%        x  =  0.404, 

r  =  800%        X  =  0.436, 

r  =  700%        X  =  0.460, 
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for  r  =  650,  x  =  0.453, 

T  =  600,  X  =  0.450, 

r  =  500,  X  =  0.436, 

r  =  400,  X  =  0.407, 
r  =  200,  X  =  0.277; 
from  which  it  appears  that  steam  increased  with  the  expansion  as 
the  temperature  fellfrom  900°  to  650°,  or  from  340°  to  190°  on  tlie 
Fahrenheit  scale ;  and  after  that  it  decreased  continually  with  the 
temperature.  This  change  of  the  weight  of  steam  can  take  place 
only  by  the  evaporation  of  water  initially  in  the  presence  of  the 
vapor,  and  by  condensation  later  in  the  expansion.  The  converse 
is  also  true,  that  if,  in  the  initial  state,  only  a  fraction  of  the  fluid  be 
vapor,  the  liquid  may  at  first  be  evaporated  by  adiabatic  compres- 
sion, but  it  may  reach  a  state  beyond  which  it  will  he  condensed  hy 
adiabalic  compression.  Thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  if  at 
600°  F.  (absolute)  45  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  be  vapor,  it  will  increase 
to  45.3  per  cent.,  after  which  it  will  condense  indefinitely  with 
adiabatic  compression. 

If  at  650°  there  be  45.3  per  cent,  of  steam,  the  vapor  will  condense 
both  by  adiabatic  compression  and  expansion  from  that  state. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  151),  in 
which  the  relations  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated.    Let  D  E  F  represent  successive 
states  of  constant  steam  weight,  and  A  B 
Can  adiabatic  of  part  liquid  and  vapor. 
These  curves  may  intersect  each  other  at 
two  points  a  and  h ;  above  a  the  weights 
of  vapor  in  the  adiabatic  will  be  less  than 
j,^  ^^p      at  c,  and  the  adiabatic  will  lie  to  the  left 

*  ^^^  of  D  E  F,  and  below  h  it  will  lie  below 

the  curve  of  constant  steam  weight.     The  adiabatic  is  less  curved 
than  the  curve  of  constant  steam  weight. 

To  find  the  7ninim,uni  weight  of  vapor  such  that^  by  continued 
compression  of  steam-like  vapor ^  the  liquid  will  be  continually 
evaporated. 

In  equation  (5)  first  find  the  value  of  r  that  will  make  "  e  le^t 
number  a  minimum  when  re  =  1.  Neglecting  all  powers  of  r  above 
the  first  in  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  and  Regnault's  experi- 
ments give 

T  T  ' 
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when  a  and  h  are  constants  depending  upon  the  particular  fluid. 
Using  this  value,  it  will  be  found  that  the  required  function  is  a 
minimum  for 

X 

that  is,  r  will  be  near  the  '•  temperature  of  inversion,"  which,  in 
the  case  of  steam,  is  about  1436°  F.  (absolute),  or  976°  F.  actual. 
Since  the  law  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  here  given  is  not 
exact,  and,  even  if  it  were,  Regnault's  experiments  would  not 
warrant  the  extension  to  such  high  temperatures,  we  will  discard 
the  fraction,  and  treat  the  entire  number,  1436,  as  if  it  were  exact. 
Since  the  adiabatic  law  is  not  applicable  above  this  state,  the 
maximum  condensation  by  adiabatic  expansion  will  be  found  by 
beginning  at  this  state  and  expanding  down  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture. In  equation  (c),  letting  arj  =  1,  Tj  =  1436,  hf^y  =  1436—0.7  r, 
c  =  1,  then 

2.3026  logio-—-f  0.3 

T 

Abso.  Temp.  Per  cent,  of  Steam.  Per  cent,  of  Water.  Temp.  Deg.  F. 

If  r  =  800,           X  =  0.808,  l-x=  0.192,          340. 

=  700,           X  =  0.753,  1  -  aj  =  0.247,         240. 

=  672,           a>  =  0.725,  1- a)  =  0.265.         212. 

=  600,           X  =  0.692,  l-x=  0.308,          140. 

• 

It  thus  appears  that  if  72^  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  be  saturated 
steam,  or  26 J  per  cent,  of  it  be  water  at  212°  F.,  the  steam  will 
condense  continually  by  adiabatic  expansion,  or  the  water  be  con- 
tinually evaporated  by  adiabatic  compression.  If  there  be  less  than 
twent^'-six  per  cent,  of  water  at  212°,  the  water  will  all  become 
evaporated  before  the  temperature  reaches  the  critical  temperature, 
and,  after  passing  that  state,  compression  will  produce  superheating. 
In  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  every  adiabatic  is  tangent  to  some 
curve  of  constant  steam  weight ;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  adiabatic  tangent  to  the  curve  of  saturation,  will  have  a  state  of 
maximum  steam  weight,  at  which  point  the  curves  of  constant  steam 
weight  and  the  adiabatic  will  have  a  common  tangent.  From  this 
state  condensation  of  steam  will  result  from  compression  as  well  as 
from  expansion.  The  adiabatic  which  is  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
saturation  passes  through  the  state  of  the  temperature  of  inversion. 
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According  to  the  preceding  table,  at  r  =  672°,  if  72J  per  cent,  is 
steam,  compression  will  prodnco  evaporation  up  to  14H6".  If  at 
T  =  672''  we  assume  70  per  cent,  of  steam,  we  find  tlie  following 
results  :• 

r  =    672,  X  =  0.70. 

r  =    700,  X  =  0.73. 

r  =    800  a?  =  0.76. 

T  =    900,  X  =  0.794. 

r  =  1000,  X  =  0.825. 

r=1100,  a?  =  0.849. 


r  =  1200, 
r  =  1250, 
r  =  1300, 
T  =  1400, 
r  =  1436, 


X  =r  0.855. 
X  =  0.860. 
X  =  0.859. 
X  =  0.84. 
X  =  0.83. 


Kg.  152. 


In  Fig.  152  the  dotted  lines  are  curves  of  equal  steam  weights, 
and  the  full  lines — except  the  curve  of  saturation — are  adiabatic^s, 
one  of  which  is  tangent  to  the  curve  of  saturation  ;  another  tangent 
to  the  curve  whose  constant  steam  weight  is  86  per  cent.,  the  point 
of  tangency  being  at  the  temperature  of  790*"  F. ;  another  is  tangent 
to  the  curve  of  50  per  cent,  of  steam  at  240°  F. ;  and  the  fourth 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  45.3  per  cent,  of  steam  at  190°  F.  absolute. 

In  order  to  show  the  properties  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  necessary 
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to  exaggerate  the  relations,  thus  distorting  what  would  be  the  cor- 
rect figure. 

An  examination  of  ether  will  show  that  the  results  here  deduced 
for  steam  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  other  vapors.  In  ^'  ether- 
like vapors"  the  temperature  of  inversion  is  below  the  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  and  for  such  if  Xi  =  1,  condensation  will  result  from 
adiabatic  compression  for  temperatures  above  that  of  inversion. 
Thus,  for  ether,  omitting  terms  above  the  first  power  of  r,  we 
have: 

h,  =  93.3214  +  0.3870  r. 

c=    0.517. 

93  32 
s  =    0.517 —  =  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapor. 

r  =  180^  (absolute),  or  -  2S0°  F.,  when  /?  =  0;  and  this  is  the 
temperature  of  inversion.  Assuming  any  temperature  above  this, 
as  r,  =  520"*,  and  a?i  =  1  in  equation  (a),  then 


X  = 


0.5664 -2.8026  log  ^^ 


From  this  it  appears  that  x  will  diminish  as  r  increases,  and 
finally  become  zero  for  r  =  915%  nearly. 

I  do  not  find  any  proportion  of  vapor  to  liquid  such  that  they 
will  be  the  same  at  two  different  states  on  an  adiabatic,  as  has  been 
found  for  steam.  It  may  be  shown  that  for  any  value  of  a?i,  x  will 
decrease  as  r  increases,  showing  that  reevaporation  does  not  take 
place  during  adiabatic  compression.  If  the  fluid  be  initially  all 
liquid,  then  Xi  =  0,  which  in  equation  (a)  gives  for  the  equation  of 
A  J,  Fig.  150, 

ajy=y^logJ, (e) 

""J."*? </> 

This  expression  may  in  some  cases  have  a  maximum,  from  which 
it  appears  that  if  the  .fluid  be  initially  all  liquid,  under  adiabatic 
expansion  the  liquid  may  be  evaporated  until  the  temperature  is  so 
reduced  as  to  produce  the  maximum  weight  of  vapor,  after  which 
the  vapor  will  condense. 
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Thus,  for  steam  o  =  1,  and  if  r^  =  800,  x  will  be  a  maximum  for 
r  =  350°  (absolute),  nearly,  at  which  state  x  will  be  0.24,  or  24  per 
cent,  of  the  liquid  will  have  become  vapor.  A.t  300°,  x  =  0.239  ; 
'  for  r  =  200°,  x  =  0.21.  All  these  latter  temperatures  are,  however, 
so  much  below  any  used  in  practice,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
formula  for  evaporation  will  be  applicable ;  and  we  may  assert,  that, 
within  practical  limits,  steam  will  be  continually  generated  under 
adiabatic  expansion,  if  in  the  initial  state  the  fluid  be  entirely 
liquid. 

With  ether,  if  initially  liquid,  evaporation  will  increase  with 
adiabatic  expansion  until  it  all  becomes  saturated  vapor,  after  which 
it  will  superheat ;  provided  that  the  liquid  becomes  vapor  before 
the  temperature  of  inversion  is  reached. 

The  numericiil  values  of  these  results  will  be  modified  in  some 
cases  considerably — if  higher  powers  of  the  temperature  be  included 
in  the  analysis;  but  my  object  is  to  indicate  general  results, rather 
than  particular  values. 

The  ratio  of  expansion  will  be 

DF       x^v^  ,  . 

^=3^=^;  (^> 

If,  in  the  initial  state  of  expansion^  at  JE,  the  fluid  be  all  vapor, 
as  it  may  be  for  steam-like  vapors,  then  a^i  —  1^  and  reducing  by 
means  of  equation  (a)  we  have 

r  =  («%f+^)?-.-^ (A) 

For  ether-like  vapors,  if  the  final  state  is  that  of  vapor  only,  then 
aj^  =  1,  and  substituting  a^  from  equation  (a)  gives 

••=v, "■'•'      .  ■    •     •    ■      (0 


i^;--'^^) 


Ti  Vi 


The  weight  of  ether  vapor  at  B,  the  beginning  of  expansion  in 
order  that  the  pound  of  fluid  shall  be  all  vapor  at  C,  the  end  of  the 
expansion,  will  be  osi  in  equation  {a)  when  a?  =  1,  or 
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In  practice,  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  eteam-Iike  vapors  may  be 
approximately  realized,  but  there  is  well-nigh  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  securing  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  saturated  ether-like  vapors : 
for,  in  the  former  ease,  if  steam  be  in  the  state  of  saturation  at  the 
instant  of  the  cut-off,  it  will  continue  to  be  saturated  during  expan- 
sion ;  but,  with  the  latter,  if  no  ether  liquid  be  present  at  the  instant 
of  cut-off,  the  vapor  will  superheat  during  expansion,  and  instead  of 
realizing  equation  (a),  the  curve  of  expansion  will  be  of  tlie  form 

^  y°  =  a  constant^ 

in  which  n  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 
to  that  at  constant  volume,  but  probably  will  not  be  1.405  as  for 
perfect  gases.  We  will  continue  to  consider  the  vapor  as  saturated. 
To  find  the  work  done  during  adiahatic  expansion,  let  Xi  be  so 
much  less  than  unity  that  the  vapor  will  remain  saturated  through- 
out expansion,  then  will 

V,=  AEFD^fGH.dp=jJ[clog^    J^y^dp 

If,  in  this  expression,  the  value  of  Xi  from  equation  (a)  be  sub- 
stituted, and  subscript  2  be  attached  to  those  variables  which  are 
without  subscripts,  we  will  have 

the  former  of  which,  equation  (i),  is  better  adapted  to  the  discussion 
of  steam-like  vapors,  and  equation  (Z)  to  ether-like  vapors ;  for  in 
the  former  Xi  may  be  unity,  and  in  the  latter  x^  may  be  unity. 

Eliminating  log  — ^  from  these  equations  by  means  of  equation 
(a)  gives 

Ui^  j\j  (n-  r,)  f  iCi  Art  -  a^  A.sJ^     .     .     .     .     (^) 
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1"  which  for  steam-like  vapors  ccj  may  be  unity,  bat  x^  mnst  be  less 
than  unity  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  for  ether-like  vapors  Xt  may  be 
unity,  but  Xi  less  than  unity. 

If,  during  the  return  stroke,  the  fluid  be  refrigerated  so  as  to 
maintain  the  constant  temperature  „  the  pressure  will  be  uniform 
and  equal  OD ;  and  if  at  some  point,  as  J,  adiabatic  compression 
begins  and  is  continued  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  Ti  at  A, 
let  cTj  be  the  weight  of  vapor  at  state  A,  then  will  the  work  done 
by  compression  be  found  by  simply  changing  Xi  to  a;$,  since  all  the 
other  quantities  remain  as  before : 

.-.  U,=j[c-   (ri-r,-r,  log-^^  +^'^s  A„]  ;       (n) 

hence  the  work  done  in  the  cycle  AEFJA  will  be 

U^^  U^  =  jJ±^Ilh''(x,  ~  0^). 

The  heat  absorbed  will  be 

hence,  the  efficiency  will  be 


Tj  ~  r. 


^) 


which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  elementary  engine. 

To  find  the  work  done  during  adiabatic  expansion  when  the  initial 
state  A  is  that  of  liquid  only,  make  a^  =  0  in  the  value  of  Ut^  or 
a?i  =  Oin  equation  (A),  giving 

Z7,  =  e7b[n-r,(l  +  %-^)] {o) 

Actual  engines  do  not  expand  down  to  the  back  pressure,  neither 
is  the  pound  of  fluid  retained  in  the  cylinder ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  expansion  the  exhaust  is  opened,  and  the  vapor  escapes  until  the 
exhaust  is  closed  at  the  point  L  in  the  back  stroke.     The  adiabatic 
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AL  will  then  be  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  pound.     Neglecting  com- 
preesion  and  clearance,  we  have 

U^ABCNMA^ABCD^-  {p^-p^i  x^v^, 

where  jPa  =;  OD,  p^  =  OM,  absolute  pressures.     If  u  be  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  feed  water,  the  heat  supplied  will  be 

where  ZT^i  =  Jh^^.    Hence  the  efficiency  will  be 

E=-}:l—1 JW n J ^^^ 

From  this  result  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  actual  engines,  the 
specific  heat  of  the  working  fluid  and  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
both  affect  the  efficiency.  If  the  feed  water  be  at  the  temperature 
of  the  exhaust,  then  r^  =  r,,  and  the  preceding  expression  may  be 
reduced  to 


2 


^  (^1  -  ^^2)  +  Xi  h^ 


a  form  not  new.  By  retaining  Xi  and  0*2,  equation  {p)  is  applicable 
both  to  "steam-like  "  and  "  ether-like  "  vapors,  only  observing  that 
neither  Xi  nor  x^  can  exceed  unity,  and  that  they  are  related  to 
each  other  through  equation  (a). 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Denion, — Prof.  Wood,  in  this  last  paper,  has  gone  into  a 
great  many  computations  about  the  liquefaction  of  steam  from 
the  theoretical  standpoint,  which  are  certainly  very  interesting  to 
the  student  I  believe  he  has  carried  them  mnch  farther  than 
any  previous  writer.  As  a  little  contribution  to  the  practical 
value  of  these  computations  for  steam-engine  practice,  I  am 
minded  to  tell  a  story  about  a  card.     I  see  two  gentlemen  in  this 
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room  who  will  probably  recall  hayiog  seen  it  before,  but  perhaps 
the  rest  have  not  A  few  years  a^o  very  few  people  had  noticed 
this  fact.  Suppose  we  have  an  indicator  card  cutting  oflf  at 
about  one-fifth  in  an  ordinary  non-condensing  engine,  so  as  to 
expand  say  to  the  atmospheric  line,  say  from  80  pounds  boiler 
pressure.  Now,  such  a  card  will  bave  a  mean  effective  pres- 
sure of  somewhere  around  25  pounds.  I  have  trusted  to  my 
memory  for  that.  Then  the  work  we  get  out  of  the  steam  is  this 
25  pounds  to  the  square  inch  times  144  pounds,  times  the  volume 
of  this  steam,  which  is  somewhere  about  26  cubic  feet.  That  will 
be  the  foot-pounds  of  work  we  get  out  of  that  card  for  a  pound  of 
steam.  Without  going  into  it  too  fine,  it  is  somewhere  about 
ninety  thousand  foot-pounds.  Now,  it  was  as  I  say,  some  years 
back,  a  common  idea,  and  I  had  it  myself,  that  this  heat  was 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  heat  in  the  steam.  The  total 
heat  of  steam  at  80  pounds  is  somewhere  around  1210  thermal 
units.  At  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  966 + 212,  or  about  1180.  The 
difference  is  only  25  thermal  units.  K  you  multiply  by  Joule's 
equivalent  to  get  it  into  foot-pounds,  we  have  about  20,000  foot- 
pounds accounted  for,  against  90,000  of  actual  work,  by  the  card. 
Therefore  the  heat  which  the  steam  contains  at  the  higher  pres- 
sure less  the  heat  that  it  contains  at  the  lower  pressure  does  not 
begin  to  account  for  the  work  we  know  we  get  from  the  actual 
indicator  card.  Unless  this  theory  of  liquefaction  comes  to  our 
aid,  there  is  no  possible  explanation  for  it  This  theory  of  lique- 
faction, you  observe,  does  not  depend  upon  cylinder  condensation 
at  all.  Suppose  this  is  absolutely  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  then, 
by  these  theories  which  Prof.  Wood  has  reviewed  so  ably,  it  turns 
out  that  by  adiabatic  expansion  alone  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fluid 
liquefies  and  gives  up  all  its  latent  heat  in  order  that  the  rest  may 
remain  vaporous  steam.  Now,  ten  per  cent,  of  that  latent  heat 
is  90  thermal  units,  which  multiplied  by  the  772  gives  us  about 
70,000.  This,*  added  to  the  20,000,  gives  us  what  we  get  from  the 
card,  viz.,  90,000  ft  lbs.  But  you  see,  unless  we  have  this  theory 
of  liquefaction,  we  do  not  begin  to  account  for  what  occurs  at  alL 
This  liquefaction  by  the  adiabatic  expansion  was  a  great  dis- 
covery. That  was  the  situation  of  steam-engines  probably  most 
of  us  know  at  the  time  of  Kegnault's  experiments.  Kegnault's 
experiments  were  waited  for  by  everybody  all  over  the  scientific 
world.     These  theories  of  liquefaction  had  not  been  perfected. 

*  The  exact  calculation  is  giveD  in  the  Am,  Engineer,  Nov.  7tb,  1884. 
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When  Regnaulfc's  experiments  were  published,  scientists  imme- 
diately put  this  sort  of  computation  against  the  actual  steam- 
engine  measurement,  and  it  did  not  begin  to  accoimt  for  the  actual 
performance  of  steam-engines.  The  German  experimenter  Him 
had  measured  steam-engines  and  found  that  they  did  give  these 
90,000  units  between  these  two  points,  and  theory  only  accounted, 
by  Regnault's  experiments,  for  the  20,000  units,  and  it  was  under 
the  stimulus  of  this  discrepancy  that  Bankine  and  Clausius  dis- 
covered these  mathematical  laws  of  liquefaction  and  brought  the 
two  facte  together. 

By  arrangement  with  Prof.  Wood,  1  oflfer  tlie  following  practi- 
cal deductions  regarding  volatile  vapor  engines,  based  upon 
such  equations  as  his  paper  discusses. 

The  computation  of  the  table  is  to  be  credited  to  Prof.  D.  S. 
Jacobus,  of  Hoboken.* 

It  applies  to  engines  whose  indicator  cards  would  be  Hke  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  210),  EA  representing  clearance  vol- 
ume, the  compression  line  DA  being  arranged  to  compress  to 
boiler  pressure  before  the  valve  opens  for  admission,  and  the 
terminal  pressure  being  that  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  point  of 
release  assumed  at  exactly  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  influence  of  clearance  on  economy 
is  entirely  eliminated,  and  if  the  efliciency  be  computed  without 
regard  to  cyUnder  condensation,  we  shall  obtain  the  maximum 
economy  that  can  be  expected  to  be  realized  between  the  pres- 
sures chosen,  and  yet  we  shall  have  introduced  no  condition  incon- 
sistent with  the  use  f  of  a  vapor  in  a  modern  high-pressure  engine. 
Column  7  of  the  table  expresses  the  fraction  of  the  heat  in  the 
vapor  (when  it  enters  the  working  cylinder)  which  is  realized  as 
work,  or  which  is  represented  by  the  indicated  horse-power  com- 
puted from  the  diagram  ABCDA.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
fractions  are  practicajly  the  same  for  all  the  vapors.  Leaving  the 
air  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  let  us  consider  the  reason 
for  this  absence  of  difference  of  economy  of  the  vapors,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  so  much  difference  in  their  boiling  points, 
latent  beat,  etc. 

♦  •*  Efficiency  of  Vapor  Engines,**  Stetens  Indieatoi%  Oct..  18^8. 

f  The  latest  applications  of  bif^ulpbide  of  carbon,  ammonia,  etc.,  as  a  motive 
flaid,  do  not  afford  a  bacic  pressure  practically  les.-«  tban  tbe  atmosphere,  notwith- 
standing a  condenser  is  nsed.  For  ibis  reason,  Prof.  Jacoba3  confines  bis  calca. 
lations  to  the  diagram  which  exhausts  against  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

48 
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Thns,  steam  boils  at  212°,  ammonia  at  minus  27^  Steam  re- 
quires about  twice  the  beat  for  the  generation  of  a  pound  of  its 
vapor  that  ammonia  does.  Again,  ether,  which  boils  at  95'',  re- 
quires but  0.55  as  much  heat  to  change  the  temperature  of  its 
liquid  one  degree  as  does  liquid  water,  and  but  about  one-fifth 
as  much  heat  to  generate  a  pound  of  its  vapor.  Evidently  there 
must  be  some  very  general  neutralizing  element  underlying  the 
effect  of  such  widely  differing  properties  upon  the  efficiency  of  a 
vapor,  when  used  as  a  medium  for  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
work  in  an  engine,  and  my  object  is  to  suggest  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  will  bring  this  element  into  prominence. 

The  useful  effect  or  "  efficiency  of  fluid  "  given  in  column  6  is 
simply  the  quotient  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  diagram 
ABCDA^  divided  by  the  heat  possessed  by  as  much  vapor  as 


100  Ibc     E, 

abMluto 


aUolute 


crrieicNCY  or  vapom  cncincs. 


will  fill  the  volume  AB,  or  the  displacement  of  the  engine-piston 
up  to  the  point  of  cut-off 

Now,  the  expansion  line  £C,  and  the  compression  line  DA, 
differ  so  little  for  all  these  vapors,  that  the  mean  effective  pressure 
differs  no  more  than  is  due,  say,  to  the  variation  of  expansion  lines 
in  indicator  cards  of  various  steam-engines,  from  the  Mariotte  law 
of  expansion  or  compression. 

For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  mean  effective  pressure, 
or  the  numerator  of  the  efficiency  value  is  the  same  for  all  the 
vapors  for  equal  ratios  of  expansion.  But  the  heat  which  must 
be  expended  is  far  less  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  vapors  than  in 
the  case  of  steam  for  equal  weights  of  substance,  such  heat  being 
given  in  column  5  of  the  table. 

If,  for  example,  the  space  or  piston  displacement  AB,  when 
filled  with  ether  vapor  at  100  pounds  pressure,  contained  as  much 
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weight  of  ether  as  it  would  of  steam,  then  the  eflSciency  of  ether 
would  be  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  would  be  the 
same  as  that  for  steam,  but  whose  denominator  would  be  less  in 
the  proportion  of  195  to  1,002.  In  other  words,  the  ether  would 
be  about'five  times  as  economical  as  steam.  But  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  ether  is  nearly  as  much  greater  than  steam  as  is 
1,002  greater  than  195.  That  is,  to  fill  the  volume  AB\fith  Vapor 
of  ether  would  take  about  as  many  times  more  pounds  of  ether  as 
the  heat  to  vaporize  the  latter  is  less  than  the  heat  to  vaporize 
water. 

Hence,  to  obtain  a  given  horse-power  from  an  engine,  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  eflSciency  value  are  practically 
equal  for  steam  and  ether,  and  the  same  principle  is  the  cause  of 
the  close  identity  of  the  values  in  column  7  for  other  vapors,  and 
extends  also  to  air.* 

As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  substances 
more  volatile  than  water — in  the  sense  of  requiring  less  heat  for 
the  vaporization  of  a  given  weight — produce  vapors  so  much  more 
dense  than  steam,  that,  to  produce  equal  hors( -powers  in  a  given 
engine,  as  much  greater  weight  must  be  used  of  a  vapor  as  is 
roughly  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the  heat  of  its  vaporization  to 
that  of  steam ;  whereby  the  economy,  neglecting  differences  of 
cylinder  condensation,  is  practically  the  same  for  all  common 
volatile  substances  as  for  steam.  Experiments  with  naphtha  and 
ammonia  indicate  that  there  may  be  less  cylinder  cond^sation 
with  ammonia  and  naphtha  than  with  steam — when  the  former 
are  used  so  that  they  expand  from  a  highly  s^iperheoted  condition, 
and  the  latter  is  used  without  superheating,  so  that  a  loss  of  up- 
wards of  33  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  consumption  of  steam 
takes  place  through  cylinder  condensation.  Line  3  of  the  table 
applies  to  the  case  of  ammonia  used  as  a  superheated  gas,  dis- 
tilled from  an  aqua  ammonia  solution.  A  practical  application 
of  ammonia  for  motive  power  purposes  is  being  carried  out  on 
this  principla     The  use  of  ammonia  in  its  saturated  condition 

♦The  air  cycle  covered  by  the  tab^e  is  wbat  is  known  as  Joule's  Encjine.  See 
An.  276,  RankiDe's  Steam  Engine.  The  air  taken  from  the  atm^^plle^e  i«  com- 
pressed along  DA  to  465^  Fahr.  and  100  pounds  pre  sure.  It  is  tlien  passed 
throagU  the  furnace^  and  heated  at  coiihtatit  pressure  to  (>07''  Fahr.,  the  volume 
thereby  becoming  increased  by  the  amount  AB.  Expansion  then  occurs  along 
BC,  whereby  the  temperature  falls  to  IGO^,  and  at  this  temperature  the  air  is 
exhausted  to  the  atmosphere. 
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is,  of  course,  impossible  if  it  is  to  be  condensed,  and  its  waste 
thereby  prevented.  No  means  of  condensing  it  at  minus  27° 
Fahr.  exists.  It  was  proposed  to  use  ammonia  in  such  a  cycle, 
however,  some  years  since  in  the  Gamgee  or  zero  motor,  which 
offered  to  boil  the  ammonia  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  sea-water, 
and  expand  it  to  — 27°,  and  return  it  to  the  boiler  by  some  means 
never  clearly  defined,  and  yet  unknown. 

Experiment  also  has  shown,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  heat  from  the  furnace  to  the  liquid  in  the 
boiler  is  greater  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  in  the 
case  of  highly  volatile  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  naphtha  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  than  for  steam.  This  fact  makes  it  possible 
to  produce  a  given  horse-power  with  less  boiler  capacity  or  heat- 
ing surface  than  with  steam ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total 
heat  expended  per  hour,  or  the  economy,  is  not  affected  by  this 
circumstance.  The  first  cost  of  boiler  plant  will  be  less,  but  the 
heat  which  must  be  supplied  to  the  vapor  per  horse-power  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  for  steam,  as  per  columns  6  and  7  of  the 
table.  Should  steam  be  superheated,  so  that  cylinder  condensa- 
tion may  be  eliminated,  its  economy  will  exceed  that  of  any  of  the 
substances  in  the  table,  except  air. 

The  diflSculties  of  preventing  superheaters  for  steam  from 
deteriorating  have  thus  far  so  offset  the  extra  economy  known  to 
result  from  their  use  that  no  general  use  of  superheated  steam  is 
now  being  attempted.  The  high  temperatures  involved  in  the  use 
of  air-engines  (which  are  known  to  actually  realize  most  of  the 
high  economy  promised  by  theory)  have  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstruction  to  their  competition  with  steam.  The  use  of  volatile 
vapors,  as  substitutes  for  steam,  involves  objections  quite  as 
serious  as  these.  To  maintain  a  back  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  requires  an  amount  of  water  about  equal  to  half 
that  which  affords  27  inches  vacuum,  with  steam. 

Hence,  to  compete  with  the  non-condensing  steam  engine  in 
cities  where  water  is  worth,  say,  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the 
vapor-engine  will  require  an  expense  for  water  about  equal  to  that 
of  fuel.  Besides  this  fact,  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  escape 
of  vapor,  so  that  no  offensive  odors  result,  and  the  unknown 
difficulties  due  to  boiler  deposits  and  corrosion,  are  such  af^  to 
make  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  world  will  ever  permit 
itself  to  be  educated  to  the  use  of  a  substance  of  this  character 
in  place  of  its  elected  favorite, — steam. 
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Mr.  F.  n.  Ball. — I  will  say  that  I  think  this  is  very  interest- 
ing indeed,  and  as  I  understand  the  matter,  these  substances, 
ammonia,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  so  on,  would  be  just  as 
much  more  expensive  to  use  as  the  difference  between  their  cost 
and  the  cost  of  water,  unless,  of  course,  they  were  condensed  and 
used  again.  And  then  there  would  be  all  the  difficulties  of  hand- 
ling which  are  encountered,  which  make  them  more  expensive 
than  water.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Prof.  Denton. — Yes,  sir.  In  attempting  to  run  a  condenser 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  they  never  get  the  back  pressure  below 
the  atmosphere. 

Prof.  Wood. — In  regard  to  the  efficiencies,  I  have  verified  all 
except  that  for  ether.  In  regard  to  the  condensation  that  Prof. 
Denton  referred  to,  you  all  know  better  than  I  the  great  difficul- 
ties involved  in  it,  and  its  intricate  character.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  still  more  exactly,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  consider  first  initial  condensation,  that  is,  the  condensation  in 
the  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off.  Then,  what  Prof.  Denton 
said  in  regard  to  10  per  cent  of  condensation  after  that  is  a  low 
figure  compared  with  many  investigations.  For  instance,  I  went 
through  an  investigation — theoretically — where  the  initial  pres- 
sure was  100  pounds,  and  I  found  for  ten  expansions  there  was 
nearly  14  per  cent,  of  condensation.  Now,  in  order  to  get  this 
result,  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  must  be  non-conducting,  no  heat 
going  in  and  none  going  out.  This  condition  is  essential.  If  I 
remember  correctly.  Prof.  Eankine,  after  he  discovered  this 
theory,  made  a  computation  in  which  the  expansion  was  very 
large,  carrying  it  down  to  actual  atmospheric  pressure,  and  he 
found  that  18  per  cent,  would  be  condensed  if  the  steam  at  the 
point  of  cut-off  was  dry  saturated  steam.  Now,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact,  that  without  any  cooling  from  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder,  without  refrigeration,  after  cutoff  if  we  have  pure 
saturated  steam  doing  work  against  pressure,  we  get  this  large 
amount  of  condensation.  When  Prof.  Denton  spoke  of  it,  I 
raised  the  question  again.  How  is  it,  if  there  was  so  much  con- 
densation, that  the  adiabatic  line  rises  above  the  conventional 
equilateral  hyperbola  ?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water  is  present 
with  the  steam  at  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  the  formulae  which  I 
have  presented  are  intended  to  cover  all  these  cases.  The  results 
deduced  from  the  formulce  involved  the  condition  of  wet  as  well 
as  dry  steam  at  the  point  of  cut-off 
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Mr.  Nason, — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Wood  if  he  could  give 
us  the  latest  authority  on  the  specific  heat  of  steam. 

Prof.  Wood. — The  specific  heat  of  steam  was  determined  with 
very  great  accuracy  by  Begnault.  No  one  presumes  to  go  back 
of  that.  It  came  out  very  accurately  with  the  three  experiments 
he  made,  and  the  mean  of  them  was  almost  exactly  -^. 

Prof.  Denton. — ^I  once  studied  Begnault's  experiments  very 
carefully,  and  he  never  touched  anything  but  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. We  have  a  theoretical  deduction  in  Zeuner.  It  never  has 
been  determined,  I  am  pretty  sure,  for  any  other  pressura 

Mr.  Naaon. — I  asked  for  its  value  at  212  degrees. 

Prof  Wood. — If  Prof.  Denton  implies  that  Zeuner  computed 
the  specific  heat  of  steam  at  constant  pressure,  I  think  he  is  in 
error ;  for  Zeuner  distinctly  states  that  he  considers  it  constant 
at  constant  pressure,  and  appeals  to  Begnault's  experiments  to 
confirm  his  position ;  and  then  proceeds  to  compute  it  at  constant 
volume. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Denton  to  explain  the 
difference  in  efficiency,  and  how  it  is  accounted  for.  I  do  not 
understand  just  how  he  explained  that  air  showed  a  percentage  of 
efficiency  so  much  larger,  which  disappeared  in  practice — why  air 
shows  a  so  much  larger  percentage  of  efficiency,  yet  gives  no 
better  results.  In  other  words,  how  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, which  takes  the  general  ground  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  heat-engine  is  a  question  of  the  range  of  temperature,  and 
not  of  the  medium  through  which  it  acts,  how  in  the  case  of  air 
the  efficiency  of  43  per  cent,  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

Prof  Denton. — Tou  mean  that  it  is  not  practically  success- 
ful? 

Mr.  Parker. — ^Not  practically  successful. 

Prof.  Denton. — Air-engines  have  always  given,  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  constructed  and  tried,  these  higher  effi- 
ciencies shown  there.  That  particular  engine  was  never  con- 
structed ;  but  if  it  was  constructed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  have  given  that  efficiency,  because  the  other  cycles 
of  air,  Ericsson  and  Stirling,  did  give  an  efficiency  which  was 
superior  to  steam.  They  have  all  failed  because  they  failed  to 
pack  cylinders  at  that  high  temperature,  460  degrees.  That  has 
been  the  difficulty — that  they  burned  out  their  packing.  That 
has  constantly  overcome  all  efforts  to  make  them  a  success.     The 
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Ericsson  eDgine  could  never  have  been  used  to  compete  with 
steam-engines,  because  it  was  too  larga  It  took  a  good  deal 
more  space  compared  with  steam-engines.  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
popular  idea  that  that  is  the  real  reason  that  air-engines  could 
not  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  That  is  not  so.  The  Stirling 
air-engine  was  the  smallest  engine  for  its  power  that  we  had 
ever  known,  except  in  torpedo  service.  There  is  no  question  of 
cumbrousness  of  air.  If  you  could  handle  high  temperatures,  you 
could  work  it.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  Stirling  engine  of  50  horse- 
power was  run  with  75  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  which  is 
less  than  any  steam-engine  yet  used.  There  was  no  trouble  about 
the  size ;  but  the  piston  and  furnaces  burned  out  so  often  that, 
with  steam  on  our  side  to  turn  to  as  a  successful  alternative,  the 
thing  was  dropped. 

Prof.  Wood.'  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of 
the  steam  or  other  fluid  is  not  involved  in  a  realization  of  the 
second  law. 

I  wish  to  present  some  points  contained  in  Professor  Denton's 
remarks  in  a  different  light.     Ho  says: 

"  If  the  piston  displacement  A£,  when  filled  with  ether  vapor  at 
100  pounds  pressure,  contained  as  much  weight  of  ether  as  it  would 
of  steam,  then  the  eflSciency  of  the  ether  would  be  about  five  times 
that  of  steam." 

I  assume  that  the  writer  did  not  intentionally  write  this  as  here 
printed — that  the  words  "  ether "  and  "  steam  "  should  be  trans- 
posed ;  for  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ether  vapor  is  about  1.03 
pounds  at  100  pounds  pressure,  and  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  0.23 
of  a  pound,  making  the  vapor  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  heavy 
as  that  of  steam  tor  the  same  volume ;  so  that,  when  the  same  vol- 
ume is  tilled  with  the  respective  fluids,  there  will  be  some  four  or 
five  times  as  much  weight  of  the  vapor  of  ether  as  of  steam.  The 
relation  is  correctly  used  afterwards. 

The  fact  that  the  densities  of  vapors  are  inversely  nearly  as  their 
latent  heats  of  evaporation  at  their  boiling  points  under  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  is  well  known. 

Admitting  that  the  above  extract  I'ead  cori*ectly,  it  would  contain 
a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into  a  given  space 
the  same  weight  of  steam  as  of  the  vapor  of  ether  at  100  pounds 
pressure.  I  understand  that  the  assumption  was  merely  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  but  it  necessitates  the  further  assumption  that 
all  other  properties  remain  unchanged. 
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In  ni\'  paper,  in  establishing  the  general  expressions  for  work 
and  eflSciency,  I  followed  the  usual  mode  of  finding  the  work  done 
per  unit  of  weight.  The  density  of  the  fluid  was  not  considered — 
neither  does  it  enter  into  the  investigation.  A  pound  of  fluid,  as  a 
medium,  will  do  a  «;iven  amount  of  work,  aud  four  and  a  half 
pounds  will  do  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  under  the  same  con- 
ditions ;  but  the  efficiency  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
density  of  the  vapor  affects  the  size  of  the  cylinder  that  is  to  develop 
a  given  power.  The  volume  of  a  steam  cylinder  must  be  more  than 
four  times  that  of  an  ether  cylinder,  to  contain  the  same  weight  of 
vapor.  When  the  work  done  per  pound  of  vapor  and  the  density 
of  the  vapor  are  known,  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  may  be  deter- 
mined. If,  then,  the  density  of  the  vapor  does  not  enter  the 
analysis,  how  docs  it  appear  that  the  efliciencies  of  the  several 
vapors  are  so  nearly  the  same  ?  Oar  object  in  writing  is  to  answer 
this  question,  and  do  it  in  an  approximate  way,  so  as  to  avoid  deli- 
cate analysis.  We  desire  to  show  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that,  if  a  larger  amount  of  heat  is  expended  in  producing  the  higher 
pressure  in  one  fluid  than  in  another,  a  larger  amount  in  that  case 
will  be  rejected  than  in  the  other.  To  be  more  specific,  steam  at 
the  pressure  of  100  pounds  is  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  contains 
more  thermal  units  than  ammonia,  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  at 
the  same  pressure,  and  if  our  proposition  is  correct,  the  tempera- 
ture of  steam  at  exhaust  will  be  higher  than  for  any  of  the  others, 
and  it  will  contain  more  thermal  units,  the  terminal  pressure  being 
that  of  one  atmosphere.     The  following  table  shows  these  relations : 


Temperatares.  D«g.  Fahr.  at 

British  Thermal  Unitf  In  the 

Solwtanee. 

Presenrcs,  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

vapor  aboTG  the  boIUng  point. 

100 

14.7 

InlUa). 

Tennioal. 

St«*Jiiii 

Saturated  Amroonia 

Saturated  Ether 

828 

56 

215 

248 

212 

—27 

95 

115 

1.002 
612 
206 
168 

966 
672 
162 

Smtarat^  Carbon  Bisulp. . 

158 

Deg.  F. 

Steam  loses , . .  .328  —  212  =  116 

Ammonia  loses 56  -f    27  =    83 

Ether  loses 215  -    95  =  120 

Bisulphide  Carbon 248  -  115  =  133 
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It  will  1x3  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  at  exhaust, 
212,  is  the  highest  of  these  four  vapors,  and  that  the  initial  tem- 
perature, 328f  is  also  the  highest.  The  initial  thermal  units  of  the 
steam,  1,002,  is  also  the  highest,  and  the  thermal  units  in  the  steam 
at  exhaust^  966,  is  also  the  highest.  This  general  law  exists  with 
all  vapoi*8,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  in  determin- 
ing the  efficiency,  but  not  the  only  one. 

My  paper  shows  that  an  approximate  value  of  the  efficiency  in 
these  cases  is 

Difference  of  temperatures 


E  = 


Highest  tempei-ature  added  to  4t)0 ' 


Applying  this  to  the  cases  above,  we  have : 


finbstuioe. 

Differenoe  of 
temp.f  Deg.  F. 

Highest  temp, 
added  to  400 

ApproxiiDate 
efficiency  B. 

TbeoreticAl 
efUeleocy. 

Steam 

116 

88 

120 

188 

788 

675 
708 

0.15 
0.16 
0.18 
0.19 

0.14 

Amtnonia 

0.15 

Ether 

0.15 

Bib.  Carbon 

0.17 

The  approximate  efficiencies  exceed  only  a  little  the  theoretical 
ones,  and  it  follows  that  the  controlling  elements  are  difference  of 
temperature,  and  the  initial  temperature  increased  by  460.  If  the 
difference  of  tempei*atures  is  small,  as  for  ammonia  (83),  the 
higher  temperature  (56)  is  so  much  lower  than  for  steam  that 
the  efficiency  is  actually  higher. 

Messrs.  Gantt  and  Maury,  in  their  thesis  upon  vapor-enginesy 
considered  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  worked  out  in  detail  all  the 
important  results  flowing  therefrom  (  Van  NostrancTs  Engineering 
Magazine^  Mov.,  1884,  p.  418).  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  one 
of  their  tables,  in  which  the  initial  pressure  was  120  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  iitial  10  pounds.  Some  of  the  results  for  ether 
are  too  small,  due  to  their  considering  the  specific  heat  as  negative, 
like  the  other  vapors,  whereas  it  is  positive  within  the  limits  used : 
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CCCXLIV. 

FORMULAS  FOR  SATURATED   AND  SUPERHEATED 

VAPORS. 

BY  DB  V0I.80N  WOOD,  HOBOKKN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Some  fifty  formulas  or  more  have  been  proposed  by  different 
"writers  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  saturated  steam.     Regnault  used  the  general  form 

log  p  =  a  +  J  « •*  +  c  y^    .     .     .     .      (a) 

for  all  the  vapors  experimented  upon  by  him,  and  Kankine  used 
the  form 

log^  =  ^  -  7  —  :p8 (*) 

A  few  formulas  have  been  proposed  to  represent  superheated 
vapors  that  shall  hold  good  down  to  the  state  of  saturation; 
among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  one  deduced  by  Zeuner,  of 
the  form 

pv  =  Rr—Cf' (c) 

This  gives  values  agreeing  remarkably  well  with  those  found  by 
observation  and  experiment. 

Vapors,  when  considerably  superheated,  approximate  so  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  in  any  formula  that  may  be  devised  over 
that  of  the  well-known  one  for  perfect  gases, 

pv  =:  Bt (d) 

Thus,  to  illustrate,  M.  Him  found  that  the  specific  volume  of 
steam  at  200**  C.  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  was  0.697, 
and  at  the  same  temperature  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmo- 
spheres was  0.522 ;  and  if  the  steam  were  a  perfect  gas  the  latter 
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should  be  three  fourths  the  former ;  or  |  x  697  =  0.5227.  Jhe 
agreement  is  jis  near  as  could  be  expected.  (The  values  for 
superheated  steam  are  taken  from  Rimtgen's  Thermodynamics, 
Du  Bois's  translation,  p.  280  of  old  edition,  570  of  the  new.)  At  one 
atmosphere  and  141®  C.  the  specific  vohime  is,  according  to  Hirn, 
1.85,  and  according  to  the  law  of  perfect  gases  it  should  be,  at  five 
atmospheres  and  205®  C, 

_lxl.85  X  (205  +  273.7)_^   g 
''• 5  X  (141  +  273.?) "•*^^' 

but  it  was  observed  to  be  0.422,  an  error  of  about  three  per  cent. 
A  greater  error  would  naturally  be  expected  in  this  case  than  in 
the  former  one,  since  the  lower  pressure  and  temperature  were  so 
low  there  would  be  comparatively  little  superheating.  A  compari- 
son of  the  e:xamples  above  one  atmosphere  will  show  that  they 
agree  more  nearly  with  the  law  of  perfect  gases. 

The  specific  volume  of  saturated  steam  is  given  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  by  the  empirical  formula 

lA 

pv^^  =  a  constant (e) 

Since  the  law  of  change  between  the  state  of  saturation  and 
that  of  a  highly  saturated  vapor  is  not  known,  any  formula 
representing  the  law  of  change  will  be  more  or  less  empirical. 

It  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  fluid,  in  which  case,  if 
Rankine's  formula  for  imperfect  fluids  be  accepted,  the  equation 
of  the  gas  would  be 

j^  =  i?r  —  ao  —  ^^  —  ^J  —  etc.    .     .    .     (/) 

in  which  R  =  ^^— ^,  a©,  a,  etc.,  are  inverse  functions  of  the  specific 

volumes;  p  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  r  the  absolute  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice,  and  v  the  corresponding  specific  volume. 
The  law  of  change  in  this  formula  in  the  terms  after  Br  depends 
upon  an  inverse  function  of  v,  wbereas  in  Zeuner's  the  third  term 
is  a  direct  function  of^.  It  would  therefore  appear,  if  Zeuner's 
equation  is  correct,  or  the  nearest  correct,  that  Bankine's 
formula  must  be  erroneous,  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 
founded — ^that  of  "Molecular  Vortices" — will  be  of  questionable 
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validity.  It  is  admitted  at  the  outset  that  this  theory  or 
]iypothesis  is  not  an  accepted  part  of  science;  but  Bankine's 
formulas  have,  generally,  such  a  wide  application,  and  as  this  one 
equation  (/*),  in  his  opinion,  represents  the  results  of  Begnaulf  s 
experiments,  I  have  desired  to  see  how  well  it  could  be  made  to 
represent  the  states  of  saturation  and  superheating.  Aside  from 
the  interest  involved  in  testing  Bankine's  hypothesis,  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  such  an  equation,  if  well  established,  may  be  seen 
from  the  study  of  M.  Ledoux  in  determining  the  probable  latent 
heat  of  ammonia  by  the  use  of  Zeuner's  equation. 

I  have  spent  much  labor  upon  this  problem,  and,  although  the 
work  is  not  yet  complete,  t  desire  to  place  on  record  some  of  my 
results. 

An  exact  coincidence  of  results  between  theory  and  experiment 
is  not  to  be  expected.  There  are  always  errors  in  experin)ente, 
which,  though  small,  exclude  the  possibility  of  expressing  the  law 
representing  those  results  exactl3\  Then,  too,  the  constants  enter- 
ing onr  theoretical  equations  are  not  known  exactly^  though  the 
limits  of  uncertainty  are  comparatively  small.  Thus,  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  heat  used  in  Bankine  and  Zeuner's  time  was  772 ; 
now  778  is  known  to  be  nearer  correct,  and  the  absolute  zero 
then  used  was  461.2*  Fahr.,  but  now  460.66*  Fahr.,  below  0**F., 
is  beUeved  to  be  nearer  correct.  These  differences  are  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  ordinary  practice,  but  are  not  to  be 
ignored  in  a  critical  study  of  the  subject  Prior  to  the  publication 
of  Professor  Peabody's  Steam  Tables,  I  computed  the  specific 
volumes  of  steam  in  the  cases  where  I  wished  to  use  them,  by 
means  of  Bankine's  equations,  using  the  constants  above  given, 
and  later  compared  the  results  with  Peabody's  tables,  and  found 
that  the  greatest  discrepancy  waa  less  than  0.02  of  a  cubic  foot; 
and  had  I  used  as  many  decimals  as  he  did,  I  cannot  say  but 
there  would  have  been  even  less  discrepancy.  Considering  that 
he  used  Begnault's  formulas,  such  an  argument  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  result  not  only  confirms  the  coiTectness 
of  Bankine's  formula,  but  shows  it  to  be  the  more  desirable,  since 
it  is  the  more  simple.  I  have  used  Peabody's  tables  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing computations.  If  the  new  constants  were  used,  the  results 
from  Zeuner's  equation  would  not  agree  so  closely  with  the 
results  obtained  from  the  mechanical  theory  as  Zeuner!s  com- 
putations secured  to  make  them,  although  they  would  even  then 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 
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First,  I  tiled  Kankine*s  formula  under  the  form 

h 


TV 


pv  =  Rr  — 

without  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 
Next  I  tried  the  form 

pv  =  Ht  — --. 

Selecting  three  points  on  the  curve  of  saturation  of  known 
pressure,  temperature,  and  volume,  I  found — 

Ji  =  96.95,        b  =  18,473,        n  =  0.22  ; 

and,  changing  the  value  of  b  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  equation 
became 

18,500 


pu  =  96.96r  -  ^^^ 


(?) 


in  which  p  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  the  volume  in  cubic 
feet,  and  r  the  absolute  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
By  means  of  this  equation  the  following  table  was  computed 
for  saturated  steam  : 

TABLE  I. 


Pbxssurb. 

Specific 

VOLUMK 

en.  rsBT. 

V. 

Degrees  F. 
T. 

Ab«olnte. 

T. 

Poands 
per  eq.  in. 

Pounds  per  sq.  foot. 

Fraction 
of  error. 
Columns 
6  and  6. 

Calcnlated. 
Eq.  (24). 

Tabular 
valne. 

90.81 
68.87 
86.58 
7.10 
5.42 
4.40 
2.83 
2je04 

1581 
176.9 
212.0 
292.5 
811.8 
827.6 
363.4 
881.7 

618.78 
617.66 
672.66 
758.16 
772.46 
778.26 
824.06 
842.36 

4 

14.7 

60 

60 
100 
160 
200 

688 

1018 

2116 

8697 

11462 

14650 

28080 

88;i82 

676 

1008 

2116.2 

8ri40 
11500 
14400 
28040 
28800 

+    5t0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

The  results  are  fair,  the  greatest  error  being  about  1.2  per  cent., 
some  being  greater  and  some  less  tlian  the  tabular  values  of  the 
pressures  corresponding  to  the  specific  volumes.     The  volumes 
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here  assumed  are  those  found  from  assumed  values  of  temperature 
and  pressure  according  to  the  mechanical  theory. 

The  following  table  was  computed  from  the  same  formula  for 
superheated  steam : 

TABLE  II. 

SUPERHEATED  8TEA3f,  EQ.  (g). 


Specific  Volumbs. 

TSMPBRATURE. 

PRKiiPURE,  LBS.  PBR 

SqtTARB  Foot. 

Cn.  metre  per 
kUo. 

On.  ft. 
per  lb. 

C. 

TFBh. 

r. 

Cora  pn  ted 
Eq.  (C4), 

Tabnlar. 

Errors. 

1.86 
0.697 
0.5752 
0.414 

29.929 

11.163 

9.212 

6  681 

141 

200 
246 

2u5 

286.8 
392.0 
474.8 
401.0 

746.46 
86'>.66 
985.46 
861.66 

2146 

6435 

8721 

10759 

2116.2 
<i848 
8464 
10580 

+  ,»« 

+  jV 

These  errors  are  not  only  larger  than  those  in  Table  I.,  but  eiT 
all  in  the  same  sense, — the  computed  values  being  too  larga 

Next,  the  exponent  n  was  assumed  as  ^,  and  a  new  determina- 
tion of  the  constaiits  R  and  b  was  made,  involving  some  conditions 
for  superheated  steam,  resulting  in  the  equation 


pv=93.8  r- 


16300 


(h) 


The  two  following  tables  have  been  computed  from  this  formula 
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TABLE  III. 

8ATUBATED  STEAM,  KQ.  (A). 


Teicfkraturxb. 

Prxbsubxs. 

Erbobs. 

Volumes 
Cc.  Ft. 

rFah. 

T  absolute. 

Compnted 
Ibs.per  sq.ft. 

Tabular  lbs. 
porsq  ft. 

per 
sq.ln 

Differences. 

Ratio. 

l-.'O 

580.66 

245  87 

241.92 

8.45 

1 

204.40 

70.18 

90.81 

158.09 

618.75 

578.912 

576 

4 

2.912 

li9.»0 

53.87 

176.90 

637.56 

1007.56 

1008 

7 

-.44 

_      1 
~2!ttW.O 

26.58 

212 

672.66 

2103.71 

2116.8 

14.7 

-  18.1 

1 
~  1«1.68 

10.87 

267.18 

727.79 

5707.18 

5760 

40 

-  52.83 

_      1 

iu».04 

7.096 

292.51 

758.17 

8548.48 

8640 

60 

-  91.52 

1 
W.40 

5.425 

811.80 

772.46 

11887.85 

11520 

80 

-  182.65 

1 
86.845 

4.408 

827.58 

788.24 

14236.74 

14400 

100 

-  163.26 

1 

3.711 

341.06 

801.71 

17099.55 

1?280 

120 

-  180.45 

1 

Wi.76 

8.212 

852.85 

818.51 

19966.28 

20160 

140 

-  198.72 

1 
1(V4.06 

2.888 

368.40 

824.06 

22849.59 

28040 

160 

-  190.41 

1 

lil.OO 

2.535 

872  97 

833.63 

25750.11 

25920 

180 

-  109.89 

1 
]&i.56 

2.294 

881.73 

842.39 

28671.13 

28800 

2C0 

-  128.87 

1 
«IS.48 

2.096 

389.84 

850.50 

81598.28 

81680 

220 

-  81.72 

1 

887. t6 

1.928 

897.41 

858.07 

84571.64 

34560 

240 

+   11.64 

1.785 

404.47 

865.18 

87561.50 

87440 

260 

+  121.50 

+     1 

808.14 

TABLE  IV. 

SUPEBHEATBD  STEAM,  EQ.  (A). 


Specific  Volumes. 

Temperatures. 

Prkpsures  lbs.peb  sq  Ft. 

Errors. 

Cu.  metr> 

Cu.ft. 

T-F. 

T 
Absolute 

Calculated. 

Tabular. 

Differences. 

Ratio. 

1.74 

27.98i 

245.8 

711.96 

2137.12 

2116.2 

+  20.88 

101.16 

1.85 

29.698 

285.8 

746.46 

2122.55 

2116.2 

+  6.85 

+       ^ 
383.35 

0.697 

11.188 

892.00 

852  66 

6851.57 

6348.6 

+  2.97 

2137.57 

0.4822 

7.7407 

829.00 

789.66 

8806.42 

8464.8 

-158.88 

1 
53.44 

0.522 

8.879 

392.00 

852.66 

8401.08 

8464.8 

-  68.77 

1 
1»4.78 

0.5752 

9.238 

474.8 

935.46 

8490.16 

8464.8 

+  26.36 

^^sTts 

0.3758 

6.0827 

324.5 

785.16 

10484.07 

10581.0 

-  96.93 

1 
10«.16 

0.414 

6.6459 

401 

861.66 

10688.33 

10581.0 

+  52.83 

1 
"^300.28 

44 
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These  results  for  superheated  steam  are  very  satisfactory,  with 
one  exception,  and  for  saturated  vapor  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
those  in  Tabl6  I. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Dawson  computed  the  pressures  from  each  of  the 
three  following  formulas  for  temperatures  from  212°  F.  to  365°  F. 
(Graduation  Thesis,  1888,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology) : 

;,.  =  96.95  r  -  ^-^. {A) 

jM»  =  96.96  r  -  ^^ (B) 

^  =  93.61.-% (0 

A  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those  in  steam 
tables  caused  a  rejection  of  formula  (<7),  and  a  preference  for 
formula  (B).  A  further  discussion  of  the  subject  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  formula: 

i>  =  0.6734  ^  -  i?^  -  0.16    .    .     .     (i>) 

in  which  p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  v  the 
volume  of  a  pound  in  cubic  feet. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  computations  from  formula  (Z>): 

TABLE. 

BATUBATBD  8TBAM. 


Temperature. 

Pbbssubsb. 

Error. 

Deg.P. 

From  table. 

Eq.  (D.) 

212 

14.70 

14.72. 

+  0.02 

221 

17.68 

17.56 

+  0.08 

280 

20.80 

20.88 

+-0.03 

239 

24.54 

24.58 

+  0.04 

248 

28.83 

2«.86 

+0.08 

257 

83.71 

83.78 

+  0.02 

266 

89.26 

89.26 

4-0.01 

275 

45.49 

45.49 

0.00 

284 

52.52 

52.49 

-0.08 

293 

60.40 

60.87 

-0.08 

802 

69.21 

69.16 

-0.05 

811 

79.08 

78.96 

-0.07 

820 

89.86 

89.81 

-0.05 

829 

101.9 

101.88 

-0.07 

838 

115.1 

115.14 

+  0.04 

847 

129.8 

129.76 

-0.04 

856 

145.8 

145.84 

+-0.04 

865 

163.8 

163.44 

+  0.04 
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This  agreement  is  practically  exact.     The  computed  and  tabular 
pressures  agree  more  nearly  than  those  in  different  steam  tables. 

Applying  this  formula  {D)  to  superheated  steam,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

TABLE. 


SUPERHBATKD  8TBAM. 

/ 

Tkmp. 

Yolnmes 
cu.  ft. 

Pbkssubb  lbs.  pkr  sq.  rr. 

Ebbobs. 

Deg.F. 

Abeoluje. 

Eq.  D. 

Tabnlar. 

Dif. 

Per  cent. 

286.8 
892.0 
474.8 
401.0 

746.46 
852.66 
935.46 
861.66 

29.629 

11.163 

9.212 

6.6;{1 

2184.5 
6416 
8594 
10722 

2116.2 
6348 
8404 
10580 

+  18.5 

+  68 
+  130 
+  142 

0.87 
1.07 
1.54 
1.85 

This  agreement,  though  fair,  is  not  as  close  as  is  desirable  for 
steam.  We  have,  thus  far,  found  no  formula  that  represents  both 
saturated  and  superheated  steam  as  accurately  as  Zeuner's,  but 
we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  availability  of  Rankine's  formula. 

It  is  certain  that  by  using  three,  or  more,  terms  of  the  equation, 
results  may  be  found  having  any  required  degree  of  accuracy. 

Wiillner,  in  his  Lehre  von  der  Warmer  p.  668,  gives  a  formula  of 
Herwig's  on  the  density  of  saturated  vapors,  which  is 


^1  = 


pv 


pi  X  0.0595  V 

in  which  Vi  is  the  volume  in  cubic  meters  of  one  kilogram  of  satur- 
ated vapor  at  the  absolute  temperature  r,  jpi,  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  millimeters  of  mercury  at  that  temperature;  while  ^and 
V  represent  the  pressure  and  volume  that  the  vapor  would  have  at 
that  temperature  if  it  obeyed  Mariotte's  law;  hence ^  =  Jit 
where  ff  is  a  constant 
Substituting  above,  and  dropping  the  subscripts,  we  have 

v  =  —  a/T, 

where  A  includes  all  the  constant  elements  of  the  equation.  1 
have  tested  this  equation  by  the  use  of  the  most  modern  steam 
tables,  by  determining  the  value  of  A,  which  is 
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and  if  the  formula  is  exact,  the  values  thus  found  for  A  should  be 


constant.     I  find  for 

V  =      1.785 

A  =  15.778 

V  =      2.294 

A  =  15.807 

V  =      2.833 

A  =  15.790 

V  =    26.58 

A  =  15.066 

V  =    90.31 

A  =  14.681 

V  =  103. 

Mean . . 

A  =  15.682 

15.450 

The  difierence  between  the  largest  of  these  and  tlie  smallest  is 
very  nearly  ^  of  the  value  of  the  largest ;  and  aside  from  the 
value  given  for  v  =  90.31,  the  error  is  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  lar- 
gest. The  formula  then  is  not  nearly  so  accurate  as  other  formu- 
las in  use,  and  for  steam  pv^^  =3  e^  constant  is  more  desirable. 

Equation  (c)  Zeuner  reduced  to  the  following : 
pv  =  0.0049287  -  0.1878 15  Vi>, 
in  which  the  constants  were  determined  for  r©  =  273°  C.  =  49V A 
F.  absolute,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  428.  Modem 
values  of  r  =  492.66  F.,  and  J  =  432.1,  would  change  these  some- 
what, and  also  produce  a  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  following 
table.  The  third  column  in  the  following  table,  and  the  fourth 
column  in  the  table  for  superheated  steam,  were  computed  from 
the  preceding  fortnula : 

TABLE. 

8ATDBATED  8TBAH. 


Specific  Volnmeof  Satnnted  Steam 

Prej»»ure  in  Atmoephere. 

by  Mech.  Thwry  of  Heat. 

by  Zeoner's  EqoatioiL 

0.1 

14.553 

14.677 

0.2 

7.543 

7.583 

0.5 

8.171 

8.181 

1 

1.6504 

1.6506 

2 

0.8598 

0.8588 

3 

0.5674 

0.5861 

4 

0.4485 

0.4474 

5 

0.8636 

0.3030 

6 

0.3064 

O.HOQO 

7 

0.2652 

0.2650 

8 

0.2389 

0.2339 

9 

0.2095 

0.2096 

10 

0.1897 

0.1900 

11 

0.1735 

0.1789 

12 

0.1599 

0.1601 

13 

0.1483 

0.1489 

14 

0.1383 

0.1883 
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SUPER BBATBD  STEAM. 


Premarein 
Atmos. 

Temp.  Dcg.  C. 

8p.  Vol.  cxp. 
ca.  m. 

8p.  Vol. 
compated. 

Errors. 

1 

118.5 

1.74 

1.7417 

+  TrtW 

1 

141 

1.85 

1.8526 

H-     TTI 

3 

2(J0 

0  697 

0.6947 

"~    TT 

4 

165 

0.4822 

0.47:^8 

-    A 

4 

200 

0.522 

0.5164 

4 

246 

0.57V2 

0.5781 

5 

162.5 

0  8758 

0  3781 

~     T  7 

5 

205 

0.414 

0.41C0 

+    ^ir 
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CCCXLV. 
NOTE  ON  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

BT  J.  BURKITT  WKBB,  BOBOKXK«  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

If  steam  is  to  be  used  in  turbines,  it  will  be  well  to  have  clear 
conceptions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  construction  and 
action.  Judging  from  various  papers  before  this  Society,  and  tlie 
discussions  upon  them,  and  from  similar  productions  met  with  else- 
where, the  subject  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Some  of  these 
papers,  indeed,  claim  that  standard  writers  on  the  subject  have 
been  poorly  informed  thereupon,  and  have  fallen  into  errors 
detected  (only  too)  readily  by  their  authors ;  while  others  admit 
that  the  standard  authors  are  or  may  be  right,  but  claim  that  their 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  faulty. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Kankine  and  others,  but  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  steam  turbine,  jn  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking an  interesting  discussion  thereon. 

When  steam  flows  out  from  under  a  considerable  pressure  it 
attains  a  very  high  velocity.  In  the  production  of  this  velocity  the 
steam  expands  from  the  high  to  the  low  pressure,  and  the  mechani- 
cal energy  thus  produced,  and  existing  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy 
in  the  moving  steam,  would  seem  to  be  obtained  with  a  high  degree 
of  economy.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  some  extent  the  same 
as  in  a  water  turbine:  having  given  a  stream  of  fluid  at  a  certaiu 
velocity,  to  abstract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  energy  from  it  by 
allowing  it  to  react  upon  a  moving  wheel.  Now  tlie  primary  con- 
dition of  economy  is  that  the  fluid  shall  leave  the  wheel  with  only 
enough  velocity  left  in  it  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  steam  turbine,  this  requires  an  almost  if  not  quite  impracti- 
cable velocity  for  anything  like  a  great  difference  of  pressures. 

The  subject  not  only  includes  a  consideration  of  that  form  of 
passages  through  the  wheel  which  will  allow  it  to  move  with  the 
least  velocity,  but  of  the  best  method  of  constructing  it  to  resist 
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centrifagal  force,  and  how  to  l)alance  and  lubricate  it  The  advan- 
tages of  a  successful  turbine  are  too  apparent  to  need  mention,  and 
I  hope  to  hear  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey. — I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  steam-turbine 
on  which  a  gentleman  is  working  in  Cleveland.  I  had  occasion  to 
cut  some  gearing  for  it  some  little  time  ago,  and  I  would  say  that 
he  has  run  it  up  to  twenty-five  thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  I 
do  not  take  any  one  else's  statement  for  that ;  I  timed  it  with  an  indi- 
cator. He  has  run  the  turbine  for  several  months,  developing  a 
great  deal  of  power  with  it.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
he  uses  the  steam  expansively,  on  a  similar  principle  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Webb;  but  he  has  a  very  high  velocity,  the 
highest  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  I  did  not  suppose  that  gearing  could 
be  run  as  fast.  The  size  of  the  large  gear  is  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  about  twenty  pitch,  and  the  pinion  is  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  first  one  was  made  of  rawhide,  and  that  lasted  pretty 
well;  but  the  heat  from  the  steam  softened  it  after  a  while,  and 
then  we  got  one  of  vulcanized  fibre.  That  has  done  very  hard 
work  and  has  worked  for  a  long  time.  18,000  is  the  usual  speed 
for  it. 

Prof.  Webl. — Did  the  gentleman  stay  near  it  himself? 

Mr.  Swasey. — It  stood  on  a  table  geared  up  to  run,  and  I  stood 
very  near  to  it,  and  he  was  running  it  at  19,000  when  I  first  indi- 
cated the  speed;  and  he  said  he  had  run  it  that  way  for  several  days. 
I  said,  "  How  fast  have  you  run  it  ?  '*  and  he  opened  the  valve  and 
let  it  go  at  25,000.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  indicate  its  speed, 
because  it  was  all  geared  up.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  indicate  one 
of  the  shafts. 

Prof.  Denton. — What  is  the  diameter  of  the  largest  rotating 
part? 

Mr.  Swasey. — About  six  inches ;  the  steam  is  taken  in  the  cen- 
ter and  there  is  a  stationary  disk  on  each  side,  so  that  the  wheel  is 
perfectly  balanced.  He  has  developed,  as  he  claims,  as  much  econ- 
omy as  a  common  slide-valve  engine  at  that  speed.  It  was  certainly 
Very  interesting  to  me,  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be 
run  as  fast  as  that. 

Prof.  Wdb. — Will  you  state  just  how  the  gearing  is  propor- 
tiolied? 
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Mr.  Swasey, — The  gears  are  20  pitch,  one  inch  face ;  the  pinion 
is  vulcanized  fibre,  and  the  gears  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
bronze.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  on  each  side.  He  liad  con- 
siderable trouble  about  the  shaft  heating  in  the  first  place ;  but  then 
he  made  it  hollow,  and  arranged  it  so  that  it  drew  the  air  through 
the  center;  moreover,  the  shaft  is  connected  in  such  a  way  that  no 
pressure  comes  on  the  bearings.  The  shape  of  the  series  of  blades 
is  such  that  as  steam  passes  from  one  to  the  other  it  gets  to  a  larger 
diameter,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  steam  is  used  expansively.  The 
size  of  the  shaft  is  about  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Prof.  Denton. — As  I  understand,  this  machine  has  one  theoret- 
ical advantage  and  one  theoretical  disadvantage.  The  phenomena 
of  cylinder  condensation,  which  in  a  reciprocating  engine  we  know 
is  the  great  expense  of  steam,  is  here  eliminated,  I  believe.  In  the 
reciprocating  engine  we  have  the  cooling  of  the  surfaces  at  exhaust 
and  the  condensation  during  admission.  There  is  no  such  action 
there ;  but  thei*e  must  be  some  friction  in  going  from  each  of  those 
sections  to  the  other.  I  did  not  hear  Prof.  Webb  speak  of  that — 
whether  that  friction  is  not  lost.  But  the  disadvantage  I  sec  in  the 
device  is  the  clearance  that  those  vanes  must  have  in  the  casing. 
That  rotating  vane  must  clear  that  casing,  in  going  at  that  speed, 
by  some  sensible  amount.  There  must  be  considerable  clearance 
allowed  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  sides.  Now,  the  slightest 
clearance  on  such  a  circumference  will  waste  lots  of  steam.  I  have 
in  mind  a  rotary  engine  of  the  ordinary  style  carrying  a  revolving 
vane  on  a  hub,  and  the  latter  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  ex- 
haust side  and  the  live  steam  sida  Now,  one  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  variation  of  distance  between  the  hub  and  the  abutment 
will  let  through  250  pounds  of  steam  an  hour,  or  80  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  per  H.  P.  The  hub  is  5  inches  long.  In  other  words,  you 
have  a  crack  there  about  -^  of  an  inch  by  5  inches.  That  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  rotary  engine  using  more  steam  than  an  ordinary 
engine.  There  is  no  mystery  about  rotary  engines  using  more 
steam  than  others.  It  is  nothing  but  leakage.  I  have  made  this 
rotary  engine  go  just  as  well  as  an  ordinary  slide-valve,  by  fitting  it 
closely  and  then  let  it  come  back  to  this  leaky  state,  and  you  get 
your  consumption  up  again. 

Prof.  Webb. — I  understand  from  Mr.  Swasey  that  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  shape  of  the  vanes  of  the  Cleveland  turbine,  and 
I  want  to  make  the  sug^stion  that  the  speed  of  the  turbine  might 
be  lowered  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  vanes.     As  to  leakage,  I 
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suppose,  if  it  is  bnilt  properly  there  need  be  no  more  than  one  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  cleai'ance,  and  then  there  would  not  be  much 
steam  escaping  past  the  ends  of  the  vanes.  Perhaps  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  thousand  revolutions  will  not  prove  necessary,  because 
the  compound  principle  of  these  turbines  aflfords  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  speed ;  by  increasing  the  number  of  rings  of  vanes  the 
speed  can  be  reduced. 

Prof.  Wood, — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Swasey  whether  the  en- 
largement for  expansion  was  along  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  or 
whether  the  steam  passed  around  and  then  radially  outwarJ. 

Mr.  Swasey. — There  are  concentric  disks.  The  steam  passes 
from  a  smaller  disk  to  one  of  larger  diameter,  but  on  a  radial  plane. 

jPrqf.  Webb. — Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Erie  meeting,  I 
have  learned  the  following  particulars  about  the  Dow  steam-tur- 
bine. 

Steam  passes  radially  outward  through  a  succession  of  buckets 
and  passages,  there  being  six  compound ings.  The  diameter  of  the 
working  wheels  is  5|  inches,  spindle  or  shaft  |  of  an  inch  diameter, 
weight  of  moving  parts  7  lbs.  7  oz.;  highest  measured  speed,  35,000 
revolutions  per  minute  (so  that  the  outer  circumference  traveled 
nearly  9  miles  per  minute).  In  pumping  water  with  a  boiler  pres- 
sure of  70  lbs.,  it  was  estimated,  from  the  work  done,  that  it  devel* 
oped  20  horse-power  with  less  than  27  pounds  of  wet  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  given  no  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  briefiy  describe  two  successful  steam-turbines. 

One  of  these  was  used  many  years  since  to  run  a  wood-planer, 
and,  being  coupled  directly  to  the  shaft,  it  ran  at  the  same  speed,  or 
at  about  4,000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  essentially  a  Bar- 
ker's  mill  run  by  steam,  no  attempt  being  made  to  use  it  expan- 
sively. Now,  the  speed  was  much  too  low  for  an  economical  use 
of  the  steam  ;  but,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  sliavings  for  fuel, 
this  was  a  small  disadvantage,  and  the  simplicity  and  convenience 
of  the  thing  made  it  successful.  (A  more  detailed  description  of 
this  wheel  and  its  mode  of  action  was  given  with  the  assistance  of 
previously  prepared  blackboard  sketches  and  simple  calculations  of 
the  amount  of  steam  used  and  the  horse-power  produced.) 

Kankine  refers  to  this  wheel  in  his  Steam  Engine^  P^g^  ^38,  in 
the  following  words : 

^^The  Kbaction  Steam  Engine,  in  a  rude  form,  is  described  in 
the  Pneumatics  of  Hero  of  Alexandria.     It  was  improved  and 
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brought  into  nse  to  a  limited  extent  by  Mr.  Huthven.  Its  prin- 
ciple and  mode  of  action  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  reaction  water 
wheel. 

*'  The  Fan  Steam  Engine,  invented  by  Mr.  William  Gorman,  is 
analogous  in  its  principle  and  mode  of  action  to  an  inward  jUm 
water-turbine.  An  engine  of  this  kind  was  used  at  the  Glasgow 
City  Saw  Mills,  and  was  considered  equal  in  efficiency  to  an  ordi« 
nary  high-pressure  engine." 

Successful  steam-turbines  are  now  being  built  in  England  in 
which  the  expansion  of  steam  from  150  lbs.  boiler  pressure  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  utilized.  Two  such  turbines  may  be  seen  iu 
operation  on  the  steamer  diy  of  Berlin.  They  are  duplicates, 
each  one  of  them  capable  of  running  the  three  hundred  or  more  in- 
candescent lights  that  are  used.  The  horse-power  of  each  turbine 
is  about  thirty,  and  they  run  at  some  nine  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  maximum  diameter  of  the  revolving  part  is 
about  nine  inches,  and  the  shaft  is  coupled  directly  to  the  armature 
of  the  dynamo,  which  is  in  line  with  it  and  runs  at  the  same  speed. 
The  whole  machine,  including  the  dynamo,  occupies  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  square. 

(A  detailed  description  was  given  with  the  assistance  of  pre- 
viously prepared  blackboard  sketches.  Those  who  desire  further 
information  can  find  cuts  and  description  in  Industries — London 
and  Manchester,  Friday,  January  13,  1888,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  81.) 

Appendix. 

The  following  facts  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  steam  and  cen- 
trifugal force  may  be  of  interest: — 

In  Rankine's  Steam  Engine^  page  xiv,  is  the  following  : 

"  Outflow  of  steam.  When  the  external  absolute  pressure  is  less 
than  3-5ths  of  the  internal,  calculate  the  outflow  as  if  the  external 
absolute  pressure  were  equal  to  3-5tlis  of  the  internal. 

*'For  a  rough  approximation,  letjf?i  be  the  internal  and  j?2  the 
external  absolute  pressure;  q,  the  weight  of  outflow  per  unit  of 
area  per  second ;  then,  when  j^j  =  or  <  |jf?2,  q  =z  p^  -^  ^0  nearly ; 
and  whenjt?2  >  f  y?,. 


q  =  {jf>,'^  42)  V(;)i-/>a)-li^»." 
On  page  564  of  the  same  work  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  a  pound  of  steam  for  all  pressures. 
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Assuming,  tlieu,  p2  =  16  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  and  pi  equal  succes- 
sively to  liigher  pressures  up  to  140  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we  can 
calculate  the  number  of  lbs.  q  of  steam  flowing  in»o  the  atmosphere 
for  the  various  values  jt?i  of  boiler  pressures,  and  by  means  of  the 
table  we  may  turn  the  pounds  into  cubic  feet.  The  latter  values 
multiplied  by  144  give  the  velocities  of  outflow  in  feet  per  second. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  result  of  such  a  calculation  : 


Plai^ram  of  the  weight,  volomo 
and  Telocity  of  stoun  flowla^ 
through  an  oiiflce  1  Inch  sqaare. 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  all  boiler  pressures  above  25  lbs.  absolute 
the  velocity  of  issuing  steam  is  above  800  feet  per  second.  Now,  if 
the  periphery  of  a  turbine  one  foot  in  diameter  is  to  have  this  speed, 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  must  be  at  least  15,000,  and 
such  a  turbine  ought  to  have  about  the  same  economy  as  an  engine 
with  no  expansion. 

A  couple  of  simple  calculations  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  such  a 
wheel  may  be  of  interest. 

First. — Suppose  a  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter  to  have  projections 
around  its  circumference,  like  teeth  in  a  spur  gear.  Let  each  pro- 
jection or  tooth  be  a  cube  of  one  inch  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
metal  contained  in  it  is  a  cubic  inch,  and  the  section  which  must 
give  way  when  it  flies  oflE  is  one  square  inch.  Suppose  the  weight 
of  the  cubic  inch  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  then  the  centrifugal 
force  of  each  tooth  is,  roughly. 


W 

9  ' 


.25^ 
32.2 


90y 
.5 


=  12,500  + 


so  that  the  material  would  need  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  over 
12,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  such  a  wheel  to  run  15,000  per  min- 
ute without  the  teeth  flying  oflT  by  centrifugal  force,  and  for  a  speed 
of  30,000  the  tensile  strength  would  need  to  be  four  times  as  great. 
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Second. — Suppose  instead  of  the  teetli  a  ring  of  metal  were  put 
around  the  wheel,  the  cross  section  of  the  ring  being  one  square 
inch.  The  centrifugal  force  for  each  cubic  inch  of  the  ring  would 
be  the  same  as  before,  12,500  lbs.,  which  would  be  the  same  as  an 
internal  bursting  pressure  of  12,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Multi- 
plying this  by  the  radius,  six  inches,  there  results  75,000  lbs.  for  a 
rough  value  of  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  ring  cap- 
able of  withstanding  the  centrifugal  force  of  15,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  eflfect  of  centrifugal  force  will  also  appear  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  diameters  of  the  parts  when  running,  which  will  re- 
quire suitable  allowances  to  be  made  for  such  enlargement.  Such 
allowances  can  easily  be  calculated  for  special  forms  of  rotating 
parts. 
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CCCXLVI. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STEAM  IN  THE  STRONG 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

{Supplementary  Paper.) 

BT  p.  W.  DBAN,  OAMBBIDO SPORT,  lLi88. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  YEAR  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject,? and  therein  called  attention  to  the  anomaly  that  the  cylinder 
performance  of  the  engine  No.  444  was  inferior  to  that  of  No.  883,  ' 
and  but  little  better  than  that  of  engine  No.. 357,  the  latter  being 
the  link-motion  and  D-valve  engine.  The  average  consumption  of 
steam  by  the  diagrams  was  as  follows  : 

Engine  No.  883 22.84  lbs. 

**         «*    444 25.67  '* 

"         *•    857 26.78  " 

The  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  difference  that  could  be 
given  was,  that  it  was  due  to  the  leaking  of  the  steel  valves  of  No. 
444,  which  were  known  to  be  wearing  badly.  In  June,  1888,  cast- 
iron  valves  were  placed  in  the  engine,  and  in  the  August  following 
the  writer  took  a  number  of  indicator  diagrams,  copies  of  some  of 
which  are  herewith  presented  (Figs.  154  to  160),  with  the  object  of 
seeing  if  any  change  in  steam  consumption  had  taken  place.  The 
following  is  the  average  result : 

Engine  No.  444,  in  August,  1888         .  .  .  21.05  Ibp., 

or  slightly  better  than  the  results  from  No.  383.  The  horse  powers 
given  are  the  totals  for  both  cylinders. 

The  claim  which  the  writer  made,  that  the  initial  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  of  the  Strong  engine  is  only  some  3  lbs. 
below  the  boiler  pressure,  was  consistently  veriiied,  as  the  diagrams 
show. 

Since  preparing  that  paper  the  writer  has  experimented  upon  a 
♦  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.  Vol.  IX,  p.  666  :  ch7cCCIV. 
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more  recent  Strong  locomotive  in  competition  with  a  link-motion 
engine,  and  has  been  pleased  to  see  that  his  claims  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  Strong  cylinder  to  perform  work  was  fully  borne 
out  in  the  most  practical  manner.  The  runs  were  over  a  division 
of  one  of  our  leading  trunk  lines  from  New  York  westward,  the 
distance  being  140  miles,  and  the  actual  schedule  time  westward 
being  3  hours  27  minutes,  and  eastward  3  hours  46  minutes,  after 
deducting  time  for  stops.  This  gives  the  average  speed  westward 
40.6  miles  per  hour,  and  eastward  37.14  for  times  in  motion. 

The  two  engines  had  cylinders  and  driving  wheels  identically  the 
same,  and  the  average  boiler  steam  pressures  were  nearly  alike. 
The  usual  point  of  cut-off  for  the  Strong  engine,  when  hauling  a 
heavy  train,  was  6  inches,  and  for  a  light  train  4  inches,  while  the 
points  for  the  link-motion  engine  were,  for  similar  conditions, 
respectively  llj  inches  and  8J  inches,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
Strong  engine  made  up  the  most  time,  and  drew  the  heaviest 
trains. 

The  points  of  cut-off  were  accurately  determined,  and  the  trains 
consisted  of  from  six  to  twelve  cars.  The  link-motion  engine  is  one 
of  the  finest  modern  engines  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  was  in 
first-class  order.  The  valves  of  both  engines  were  proved  to  be 
tight 
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per  hour 21.5 
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Fig.  154. 
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B.  P. 


Boiler  PreM....147 
Throttle  f  open. 

RoTolmlons 216 

M.E.  P 50.1 

I.H.P 972 

Steam  per  I.H.P. 

per  hoar 31.7 

Spring 80 


Fig.  155. 
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Boiler  PreM....  144 
ThroltJe  >  open. 

ReTolatloDs 945 

M.E.P 46.28 

I.H.P 845 

Steam  per  I.H.P. 

per  hour 22.6 

Spring 80 


Fig.  166. 
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Boiler  Press.... 144 
Throttle  }  open. 

R4:ToIntk>n8 1S2 

M.E.  P 61.18 

I.H.P 806 

Steam  per  I.H.P. 

per  hoar 80.6 

Spring 80 


Fig.  157. 
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Steam  per  I.H.P. 

per  hour  . .  .  .28.4 
Spring »0 


Fig.  158. 
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Fia.  159. 
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per  hour 22.1 
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Fig.  160. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  IF.  TT.  Sprague, — I  have  some  memoranda  on  the  distri- 
bution of  steam  from  a  locomotive  biiilt  by  the  C,  R  I.  &  P.  Ey. 
Co. :  cylinders  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-fonr-inch  stroke. 
This  locomotive  is  in  passenger  service,  and  I  find  the  results  there 
shown  in  the  matter  of  economy,  as  figured  from  the  indicator  dia- 
grams, are  superior,  and  the  distribution  of  steam  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  Strong  locomotive.  I  find  the  points  of  cut-off 
not  given  by  Mr.  Dean,  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
cards,  and  some  which  I  here  present,  a  very  fair  comparison  can 
he  made. 

Fig.  153,  diagram  from  the  Strong  locomotive:  I.H.P.,  936; 
boiler  pressure,  145  lbs.;  M.E.P.,  4S.7  revolutions  per  minute; 
water  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  23.7  lbs.  Diagram  No. 
743,  from  0.,  W.  I.  &  P.  locomotive:  I.H.P.,  782;  boiler  pressure, 
142  lbs.;  M.E.P.,  50.7  lbs.;  revolutions  per  minute,  250;  water 
consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  20.7  lbs., — a  diflference  in  favor  of 
the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  locomotive  of  three  pounds  of  water  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour ;  and  while  the  I.H.P.,  as  shown  by  the  Strong  locomotive, 
is  greatest,  owing  to  the  cylinders  being  much  larger,  the  I.H.P  of 
the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  locomotive  compares  favorably  with  it. 

I  think  in  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Dean,  where  the  comparison 
is  made  of  the  Strong  locomotive  with  a  locomotive  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Road,  the  proportions  of  the  valves  were  very  bad, 
which  gave  a  poor  distribution  of  steam,  and  which,  if  taken  as  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  locomotive  practice,  may  have  led  Mr. 
Dean  to  believe  there  are  no  locomotives  which  can  compare  with 
the  Strong. 

The  diagrams  from  the  Strong  locomotive  have  always  been 
shown  as  throttled ;  in  the  ones  I  present,  the  throttle  was  wide 
open,  but  the  opening  in  the  same  is  evidently  too  small,  as  the 
diagrams  show. 

The  speed  of  locomotive,  as  recorded,  is  accurate  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  correct. 

Prof.  Denton, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sprague  if  I  understand 
that  he  runs  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  regulates  ^'\\\  the 
lever  ? 

Mr.  Sprague. — Yes :  that  is  what  I  advise — wide-open  throttle  ; 
regulate  the  speed  by  reverse  lever. 

Prof.  Denton. — Have  you  been  able  to  show  a  definite  saving? 
45 
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Mr,  Sprague. — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.  I  Lave  here 
two  indicator  diagrams,  under  very  near  the  same  conditions  as  to 
speed  and  power — one  eight-inch  cut-oflF,  throttled ;  the  otlier 
four-inch  cut-oflF,  wide-open  throttle:  the  throttle  diagram  con- 
sumes 23.3  pounds  of  water,  and  the  other  18  pounds  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour.  This  is  figured  from  the  diagrams,  and  is  not  the  actual 
consumption.  But  I  have  found  the  actual  consumption  of  fuel  of 
locomotives  of  the  same  class,  and  in  the  same  service,  and  cover- 
ing a  long  period  of  time,  where  the  engineers  run  with  wide-open 
throttle  and  regulated  the  speed  by  the  reverse  lever,  shows  a 
marked  saving  in  fuel  over  engineers  who  regulate  the  speed  by 
throttling. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sprague  if  he  does  not 
find  that  they  are  very  much  harder  on  the  valves,  valve  seats, 
and  on  the  valve  gear  links,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Sprayue.—HoyWe  do  not:  we  use  balance  valves;  some- 
times we  have  a  little  trouble,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  spring, 
but  not  very  often ;  the  valves  we  use  are  similar  to  the  liicli- 
ardson.  The  diagrams  here  shown  were  taken  from  a  locomotive 
with  a  valve  of  the  Allen-Richardson  type.  We  have  many  loco- 
motives which  have  run  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  without  taking 
up  the  steam  chest,  and  the  valves  and  seats  in  good  order;  with 
the  old,  unbalanced  D-valve  it  might  be  a  difficult  matter  to  use 
high-boiler  pressure,  short  cut-oflEs  and  wide-open  throttle. 

Showing  Results  from  DaiMe  and  Single  Exhaust  Nozzles, 
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Showing  ResvUa  of  Throttling : 
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High  Speed  Diagram  from  Allen  Valve: 

780  I    476  I  59.581  21.881  36/tf  '  87.701  578.901  212.601  866.80|.. 

Engine  476  :  Eigbt-wbeel  passenger  engine — cylinders,  18  x  24  ;  steam  porto, 
15  X  IV;  exhaust  port,  15  x  2i";  throw  of  eccentrics,  5i ;  lead,  Vff"  i"  t^©  17" 
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cut-off  ;  diameter  ef  diiyers,  67}";  area  of  throttle  Talve,  14|  sq.  in. ;  Allen  valve, 
oatside  lap,  1"  ;  inside  clearance,  ^. 

Vertical  lines  at  eod  of  diagrams  show  volume  of  clearance.  Speed  taken  by 
a  tachometer  attached  bj  belt  to  back  axle. 

Engine  355.  same  as 476,  with  following  exceptions:  Lead,  ^"  in  the  20"  cut- 
off; diameter  of  drivers,  57}"  ;  area  of  throttle  valve,  28i  sq.  in. 

Synopsis. 

The  single-exhaust  nozzle  shows  a  better  smoke-box  vacuum 
than  the'double  nozzle,  but  it  also  shows  more  back  pressure,  ow- 
ing to  steam  passing  over  into  the  other  cylinder. 

The  economy  of  working  engine  with  short  cut-oflf  and  wide- 
open  throttle  is  clearly  illustrated,  showing  a  saving  of  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  for  the  short  cut-off. 

The  eflSciency  of  the  Allen  valve  is  very  apparent,  it  showing  a 
gain  in  power  of  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  in  6"  cut-off,  over  the 
plain  valve,  with  a  slight  gain  in  economy.  In  this  comparison 
the  Allen  valve  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as  engine  476  had  less  lead 
and  a  very  small-throttle  valve. 
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CCCXLVII. 

BITS  OF  ENGINE-ROOM  EXPERIENCE, 

BY  UIWIS  F.  LTXK,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1888  I  had  charge  of  a  Buckeye 
engine,  in  which  a  nDysterious  pounding  noise  one  day  appeared. 
It  proved  upon  examination  to  be  in  the  cylinder,  and  was  caused 
by  the  packing-rings  striking  against  a  shoulder  which  had  been 


worn  at  each  end  of  the  bore.  How  this  occurred  will  be  quite 
clear  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  161,  which  represents  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  the  cylinder  of  an  18"  x  36"  Buckeye  engine.  The 
shoulder  is  represented  at  AA^  and  it  was  formed  in  this  wise: 
The  piston  packing  was  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  162,  where  A 
represents  a  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  and  B  the  piston.  The  two 
piston  packing-rings  were  cut  to  break  joints,  and  occupied  a  groove 
J"  wide  in  the  center  of  the  piston,  as  shown  at  C,  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  these  rings  do  not  travel  the  entire  length  of  the  bore, 
but  stop  in  this  case  1^"  short  at  each  end,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  D. 
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F%.162. 


From  the  center,  Ey  upward,  this  slionlder  was  worn  quite  sharp, 
while  from  jF downward  the  shoulder  was  less  marked,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  piston  wore  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  extending  from  E  downward.  An  exaggerated 
case  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cross-section  of  cylinder,^. 
The  Buckeye  company,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  have  abandoned  this 
style  of  packing,  and  now  use  spring  rings  similar  to  those  that  I 
put  in  place  of  the  kind  removed.  These  rings  were  ^"  square,  and 
traveled  over  each  end  of  the  bore  ^\  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
FF.  To  put  this  packing  in,  the  shoulder  shown  at  AA  had  to  be 
removed.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  file  oflf  the 
shoulder  at  the  back  end  when 
the  head  was  removed  ;  but  to  file 
oflT  a  belt  of  cast  iron  IJ"  wide,  ift-" 
thick,  and  56.76"  long,  in  the 
crank  end  of  an  18"  x  36"  cylin- 
der, is  not  such  an  easy  job.  This 
engine  had  to  run  every  night, 
starting  at  4.30  p.m.  and  stopping 
at  6.30  A.M.;  so  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  cylinder  did  not  have  time  to  cool  snflBciently  to 
make  the  interior  a  very  desirable  place  to  work  in.  The  way  we 
did  it  was  this:  A  rod,  jB,  of  f"  ronnd  iron  was  provided  with 
an  eye  turned  on  one  end,  to  slip  over  the  offset  tile-handle  (7., 
generally  used  by  machinists  for  filing  flat  surfacea  This  rod  was 
left  sufficiently  long  to  reach  outride  the  cylinder  as  shown,  so 
that  a  workman  standing  close  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  at  i?., 
could  work  the  14"  bastard  file  which  was  used  on  this  occasion. 

I  used  what  is  known  as  a  safe-edge  file,  on  account  of  its  having 
a  broad  end,  thus  giving  more  surface  for  cutting.  I  had  an  old 
rubber  spring  which  was  cut  in  two ;  then,  with  a  tenpenny  nail, 
one  half  of  this  spring  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  broomstick,  as 
shown  at  E.  The  broomstick  was  sawed  of  a  proper  length,  so  that, 
when  placed  across  the  cylinder  inside,  a  sufficient  pressure  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  file.  We  were  now  ready  for  busi- 
ness; so  a  sperm  candle  was  placed  in  a  |"  hexagonal  nut,  and  after 
being  lighted  was  placed  close  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  A  rubber 
hose  was  attached  to  a  common  bellows,  and  supplied  fresh  air 
through  the  stuffing-box.  In  just  two  and  a  half  hours  from  the 
time  of  commencement,  the  shoulder  at  this  end  of  the  cylinder 
was  renioved.    Any  one  who  has  ever  undertaken  to  work  a  file 
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iuside  of  an  18"  cylinder  can  readily  appreciate  the  pleasure  I 
experienced  in  lying  inside  that  cylinder  and  guiding  the  file, 
while  the  workman  outside  furnished  the  motive  power.  To  be 
sure,  the  temperature  inside  was  high ;  but  we  all  get  used  to  that  in 
working  around  steam-engines  and  boilers.  The  engine  was  ready 
to  start  on  time,  so  no  delays  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  work 
we  had  to  do.  Most  people  would  have  bored  out  that  cylinder ; 
but  it  did  not  need  it,  as  the  bore  was  in  fine  condition  but  for  the 
shoulders  at  the  ends. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  condemning 
all. forms  of  piston  packings  which  do  not  wipe  over  the  entire  ends 
of  the  bore,  to  avoid  the  slightest  possibility  of  wearing  a  shoulder. 

I  remember  an  instance  that  happened  on  a  tugboat  in  1882, 
where  a  20"  cylinder  was  split  the  entire  length  because  the  piston- 
rings  wedged  against  a  shoulder  worn  at  the  end  of  the  bore.  The 
engineer  had  been  taking  up  the  main-rod  brasses  the  day  before, 
and  in. so  doing  the  rod  was  lengthened  so  that  the  packing-rings, 
which  were  of  the  old-fashioned  spring  type,  being  stuck  fast,  split 
the  cylinder  as  described.  If  the  rings  travel  over  the  end  into 
the  counterbore  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  an  accident.  I  never 
could  ascertain  why  any  engineer  could  design  cylinders  so  that 
shoulders  could  be  worn  at  the  ends.  I  mean  this  to  apply  to 
pumps  of  all  descriptions,  and  air  compressors,  as  well  as  to  steam- 
engines  ;  for  I  have  met  and  remedied  this  same  difliculty  time  and 
again  in  overhauling  various  kinds  of  machinery.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  where  the  cross-head  gibs  on  a  certain  steam-engine 
were  adjusted  when  the  piston  stood  at  half  stroke,  there  was  a 
shoulder  worn  on  each  end  of  the  guides,  so  that,  when  the  engine 
started,  the  cross-head  was  split  open  when  it  reached  the  shoul- 
ders. So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  principle  applies  not  only  to 
cylinders,  but  to  guides  as  well.  In  short,  where  there  is  recip- 
rocating motion,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  gibs  or 
slides  wipe  over,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  shoulders.  To  be 
sure,  such  instances  are  becoming  more  rare,  on  account  of  the 
better  diflEusion  of  practical  knowledge  through  our  technical 
schools  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  steam-engines  and  pumps  where 
these  shoulders  should  be  taken  oS  and  recesses  cut  in  their  places. 
I  visited  a  machine-shop  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  newly  designed 
automatic  cut-off  steam-engine  in  which  the  cylinder  had  no  coun- 
terbore at  all,  the  bore  being  straight  through  from  end  to  end.  I 
asked  the  designer  why  it  was,  and  he  gave  an  evasive  answer, 
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■ 

treating  the  matter  as  of  little  consequence.  While  I  am  so  near 
the  stnffing-box,  let  me  say  that  since  there  are  people  in  this  world 
who  will  still  persist  in  using  fibrous  packing — why  cannot  we  have 
a  good,  respectable-sized  stuffing-box  to  put  the  packing  in  ?  There 
are  many  steam-engines  in  the  market  to-day  which  are  well 
designed  otherwise,  and  represent  the  crystallized  pmctice  of  many 
years,  and  yet  are  almost  destitute  of  stuffing-boxes.  Some  people 
argue  that,  with  large  stuffing-boxes,  ignorant  engineers  will  till 
them  with  packing  and  screw  them  too  tight,  thereby  losing  work 
through  unnecesSiiry  friction.  Grant  it ;  but  if  people  will  persist 
iu  hiring  ignorant  engineers  to  take  care  of  their  engines,  should 
they  not  bear  the  consequences?  and  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  intelligent  engineer  should  be  deprived  of  a  properly  propor- 
tioned stuffing-box?  Engines  should  be  designed  so  that  intel. 
ligent  men  will  not  be  compelled  to  put  less  than  one-half  the 
packing  required  into  a  stuffing-box,  then  screw  it  up  until  the 
piston-rod,  after  a  week's  run,  more  resembles  a  fluted  column  than 
anything  else.  This  is  no  exaggeration ;  for  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  saw  a  new  engine  in  which  the  valve-stem  had  to  be 
packed  every  week,  when  it  ought  to  run  at  least  two  months. 


A  common  mistake  is  made  in  turning  valve-stems  of  a  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  so  that,  after  they  have  been  in  use  a  year  or 
so,  one  has  to  either  throw  away  the  stem  and  get  a  new  one,  or 
resort  to  some  such  wrinkle  as  I  am  about  to  describe.  The  valve- 
Btem,  as  it  wears,  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  163,  so  that  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  keep  it  tight  except  at  each  end  of 
the  stroke,  where  it  jams  so  tightly  that  one  is  in  danger  of  tearing 
some  of  the  valve  motion  apart.  I  once  knew  a  locomotive  rock- 
arm  to  be  sprung  ■^"  out  of  its  original  shape  by  screwing  the 
packing  too  tight  on  a  badly  worn  valve-stem. 

A  valve-stem  of  the  kind  first  described  became  badly  worn 
upon  an  engine  under  my  direction,  and  its  shape  very  much 
resembled  Fig.  163 ;  so  I  put  it  in  a  lathe  and  trued  it  up,  letting  the 
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cut  rua  about  2"  each  end  beyond  the  point  where  the  stem  would 
travel  wlien  in  use.  The  job  was  to  get  a  gland  and  junk-ring  on 
that  stem  60  that  they  would  lit.  Tiiis  is  how  it  was  done:  A 
brass  bushing  was  sawed  through  longitudinally,  and  the  joint  iiled 
to  a  iit.  I  then  with  soft  solder  sweat  thetn  together,  using  the 
slightest  quantity  of  solder.  I  then  bored  this  bushing  to  fit  the 
stem,  and  turned  it  to  easily  fit  the  original  junk-ring,  which  had 
been  previously  bored  out  and  recessed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

When  finished,  the  bushing  was  warmed  to  melt  the  solder  when 
it  fell  apart.  I  then  slipped  the  ring  H  over  the  valve-stem  /,  and 
placed  the  two  parts  of  the  bushing  G  in  place.     It  will  of  conrse 


Fig.m 


Kg.  163. 
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be  understood  that  when  in  the  stuffing-box  the  packing  will 
prevent  this  bushing  from  moving,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  aU  solid.  The  ring  eT"  which  fits  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stuffing-box  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
G'^, except  when  put  on  the  stem  a  drop  of  solder  is  used  to  join  it; 
but  when  once  inside  the  stuffing-box  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  in  two  pieces  or  one.  Some  builders  of  steam-engines 
excuse  themselves  from  not  making  that  part  of  the  valve-stem 
that  works  through  the  stuffing-box  ^"  at  least  larger  tlian  the  rest, 
on  the  ground  that  the  area  presented  for  the  steam  to  act  upon 
will  be  too  great  and  will  be  attended  by  an  excessive  wear  of  the 
valve  motion.  All  I  have  to  say  in  this  connection  is  that,  within 
the  practical  limits  here  intended,  the  above  argument  has  no 
value,  for  unless  a  piston  valve  or  other  means  of  balancing  are 
used,  it  would  take  a  pretty  large-sized  valve  stem  to  offer  a  soflS- 
cient  surface  for  the  steam  to  act  upon  in  overcoming  the  friction 
of  a  slide  valve  upon  its  seat.  Sufficient  stock  should  be  allowed, 
and  so  distributed  that  valve-stems  may  be  trued  up  several  times 
before  they  are  thrown  away. 
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The  practice  of  making  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  piston-rods  of 
equal  diameter  with  the  rest  of  the  rod  onght  to  be  condemned 
for  several  reasons.  The  principal  one  is  that  the  rod  cannot  be 
trae^l  up  and  used  without  resorting  to  a  spilt  gland  bushing; 
and  when  metallic  packing  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that 
packing  whenever  the  piston-rod  is  taken  out  of  the  cylinder.  The 
reason  is  that  the  threads  on  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  would  tear 
it  all  to  pieces  in  drawing  it  back  through  the  stuflSng-box.  Tf  the 
thread  were  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  body  of  the  rod,  as  it 
should  always  be,  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  disturbing 
the  packing,  and  the  rod  could  be  trued  and  replaced,  requiring 
only  a  plain  bushing  for  gland  and  for  junk-ring. 


The  above  engine,  when  first  set  up,  rested  on  a  bed  of  sulphur, 
against  my  remonstrance ;  but  we  were  told  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  steam-engines  set  in  the  same  way.  The  thickness 
of  sulphur  between  the  feet  on  the  cylinder  and  the  stone 
capping  on  the  foundation  was  }".  After  two  years  of  service 
the  sulphur  began  to  disintegrate  and  work  out.  The  engine 
had  to  run  every  night,  so  whatever  we  concluded  to  do  in  the 
line  of  repairs  had  to  be  done  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.  For  information  I  asked  about  a  dozen  engineers  of 
my  acquaintance  as  to  what  they  would  do  under  the  circumstances. 
The  answers  I  received  have  induced  me  to  put  this  in  print? 
for  I  would  have  been  very  grateful  had  any  one  told  me  off-hand 
of  the  method  that  I  employed  to  secure  this  engine  permanently 
on  the  foundation.  One  friend  says,  *' Make  a  rust  joint,"  for- 
getting that  it  takes  three  or  four  days  for  a  rust  joint  to  harden 
sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  it  would  not  disintegrate  and  come  out. 
Another  says,  "Put  in  cement,"  knowing  full  well  that  cement 
requires  a  week  or  ten  days  to  become  hard.  Still  another  says, 
"Wedge  up  the  cylinder  and  run  in  cement,  and  let  the  engine  rest 
on  the  wedges  until  the  cement  hardens."  He  knew  that  wedges 
are  the  worst  things  that  could  possibly    be  used   to  support  a 
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piece  of  machinery  that  is  constantly  vibrating,  for  they  do  work 
loose.  Finally  one  friend  says,  *'  Put  in  more  sulphur,"  arguing 
that  it  would  last  As  long  as  the  original,  which  was  certainly  good 
logic  ;  but  this  did  not  suit  me,  for  I  wanted  to  make  a  permanent 
job  of  it. 

I  went  home  and  meditated,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
machine-shop  and  had  four  pieces  of  flat  iron  4"  x  y  cutoff. 
These  I  reduced  in  thickness  so  as  to  just  fill  the  space  between  the 
top  of  the  cap-stones  and  the  cylinder  feet.  I  dug  out  the  sulphur 
by  the  side  of  each  anchor  bolt,  of  which  there  were  four,  two  in 
each  foot ;  I  slacked  the  nuts  of  the  foundation  bolts,  then  put 
in  my  Unci's,  one  for  each  bolt,  and  screwed  them  fast 

The  sulphur  was  then  removed  from  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  the 
space  thoroughly  scraped  out.  We  then  took  two  strips  of  lath 
and  wrapped  sutHcient  paper  around  each  of  them  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  stone  and  foot,  thus  dividing  the  space  into  three  equal 
parts.  This  was  done  because  it  would  take  more  metal  to  fill  the 
space  than  could  have  been  conveniently  handled.  We  placed  strips 
of  lath  edgewise  all  around  the  foot,  and  backed  them  with  fire-clay. 
An  opening  was  left  at  each  of  the  four  cornel's — two  for  risers 
and  two  diagonal  corners  for  pouring  metal,  leaving  a  head  of 
about  two  inches  to  better  ensure  a  solid  casting.  Some  powdered 
resin  was  thrown  into  the  gates  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  prevent 
the  casting  from  blowing.  Having  previously  n^elted  in  an  iron  pot 
a  mixture  composed  of  nine  parts  of  lead,  two  of  antimony,  and  one 
of  bismuth  (commonly  known  as  expansion  metal),  we  poured  from 
two  ladles  and  in  about  ten  minutes  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  our  cylinder  was  as  securely  held  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
bedded  on  the  solid  stone.  We  poured  the  outer  spaces  of  each 
foot  first,  then  removed  the  two  strips  of  lath  and  poured  the 
middle  space,  the  two  outside  castings  forming  the  dam  pi'eventing 
the  metal  from  running  out  at  the  sides.  No  one  who  has  seen  it 
doubts  that  this  cylinder  is  Jixed  forever.  Some  persons  will  say 
that  they  have  been  setting  engines  on  sulphur  for  the  past  decade 
and  none  of  them  came  loose.  Grant  it ;  hit  ours  came  loose  !  and 
let  me  urge  this  assertion — that  an  engineer  does  not  want  to  have 
an  engine-bed  work  loose  on  the  foundation  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Let  an  engine-bed  be  fitted  as  closely  to  the  stone  as  possible; 
then,  after  leveling,  put  a  thin  grout  of  good  cement  into  the 
cracks,  if  any  are  left,  to  equalize  the  strains  upon  the  bed-plate 
when  the  nuts  are  tightened  on  the  foundation  bolts.     Where  the 
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bottom  of  casting  is  rough,  or  the  top  of  foundation  has  not  been 
fitted  to  the  engine-bed,  the  engine  should  be  leveled  and  supported 
upon  liners  (not  wedges)  and  the  nuts  screwed  up  lightly.  Then 
pack  in  well-mixed  cement  and  slabs  of  roofing  slate  until  all  the 
cracks  are  filled.  It  takes  about  one  week  for  this  mixture  to  get 
hard ;  but  it  is  cheap  and  durable,  and  while  it  is  hardening  the 
other  work  of  cleaning  and  putting  the  engine  together  can  go  on 
without  interruption.  During  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  set  up 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  machinery  by  bedding  in  this  way,  and  after 
the  cement  had  hardened  I  took  careful  measurements  and  found 
that  the  beds  had  not  moved  or  sprung.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  my 
first  piece  of  machinery  set  in  the  manner  just  described  coming 
loose  or  giving  any  trouble  whatsoever. 

TVhile  I  think  of  it,  I  wish  to  mention  a  curious  circumstance 
that  occurred  in  connection  with  our  heater  connections.  The 
engine  cylinder  for  some  unknown  reason  began  to  cut,  and  the 
small  steam  ports  in  the  cylinder  of  our  steam  pump  became 
stopped  up.  Subsequent  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
steam  valve  in  the  pipe  connecting  with  the  scum  chamber  of  the 
heater  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  out,  was  badly  out  of  order, 
so  that  the  scum  and  grit  arose  and  backed  up  into  the  steam- 
pipe,  and  were  carried  thence  to  the  pump  and  engine.  I  at  once 
bad  the  pipe  separated,  and  it  is  connected  only  when  we  wish  to 
blow  out  the  heater.  After  this  is  done  the  pipe  union  is  slacked 
up,  so  that  if  there  were  any  leak  it  would  appear  at  once.  This 
involves  the  use  of  two  globe  valves  instead  of  one.  My  experi- 
ence in  this  direction  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  thing  to  connect  the  steam  pipe  leading  to  pumps  and 
engines  with  heaters,  because,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  leak 
at  any  time,  the  grit  and  dirt  are  almost  certain  to  cut  all  the 
cylinders. 

These  few  practical  suggestions  seem  to  prove  that  while  we  as 
engineers  are  unquestionably  advancing  in  some  directions,  we  are 
retrograding  in  others. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — Upon  this  paper  I  merely  wish  to  take  up 
one  of  the  good  points  discussed,  and  say  that  we  can,  none  of 
us,  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  practice  of  designing  all  the 
reciprocating  membere  of  machines  so  that  the  termini  of  rubbing 
services  will  "wipe''  past  each  other,  as  Mr.  Lyne  terms  it,  thus 
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preventing  the  abominable  evil  of  "  shouldering."  This  I  learned 
very  early  in  my  engineering  experience,  by  being  obliged  to  crawl 
inside  of  the  box  frame  of  a  120  H.P.  horizontal  engine  to  chip 
and  file  away  the  lower  side  of  the  flat  guides,  for  about  1  inch  at 
each  end,  because  these  guides  were  about  2  inches  longer  than  the 
stroke  plus  the  length  of  the  cross-head  brasses.  The  upper  side 
was  easy  enough  and  was  a  good  place  to  learn  delicate  chipping. 
The  operation  had  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  two; 
and  as  the  conglomerate  of  black  grease,  furnace  ashes,  and  brass 
dust  usually  lay  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  confined  space  within 
the  frame,  and  was  of  the  consistency  of  rich  molasses,  the  job  was 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Of  course,  the  trouble  could  all  have  been 
remedied  by  three  inches  of  common-sense  applied  in  shortening 
the  guides,  or  lengthening  the  cross-head  by  that  amount,  thus 
giving  half  an  inch  to  wipe  over  at  each  end. 

In  the  building  of  punching  presses  and  other  machinery  having 
reciprocating  slides,!  always  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point 
The  only  case  where  it  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  is  where  a 
slide  has  an  end  adjustment  greater  than  its  stroke^  although  in 
practice  the  different  positions  to  which  it  is  adjusted  at  different 
times  will  usually  average  up  the  wear,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble. 

I  think  the  best  plan  in  all  such  constructions  is  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  followinjj  out  the  principle,  advocated  more  than 
once  by  Professor  Sweet  before  this  Society,  of  making  both  mem- 
bers of  a  sliding  mechanism  the  same  length.  For  instance,  a  nut 
should  be  as  long  as  the  threaded  part  of  its  screw,  etc.  This  prin- 
ciple is  difficult  to  follow  in  some  cases,  such  as  a  lathe  carriage 
upon  its  bed,  where  the  traverse  is  very  long  compared  with  the 
limit  of  length  necessary  in  the  carriage,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
idea  in  mind  wherever  possible.  In  general,  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  shouldering  screws  down  to  a  diameter  as  small  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thread  in  all  parts  not  subjected  to  actual  wear.  Not 
only  do  members  of  a  machine,  which  reciprocate  upon  or  within 
one  another  without  the  ends  "wiping"  past,  wear  to  a  "shoul- 
der," but  they  also  wear  out  of  parallel,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Lyne's 
rod,  Fig.  163. 

Mr.  W,  J.  Ci'eelman, — The  portion  of  Mr.  Lyne's  paper  rela- 
tive to  bedding  engines  on  sulphur  is  interesting  to  me,  from  the 
fact  that  his  experience  with  that  material  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  my  own.  Our  practice,  generally,  is  to  use  sulphur  for  bedding 
engines,  but  in  a  thin  body  allowing  not  more  than  one-sixteenth 
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of  an  inch  in  tbe  thinnest  part.  The  sulphnr  will  readily  flow 
into  this  space  if  it  has  not  been  kept  hot  so  long  as  to  become 
thickened  or  waxy,  and  in  fourteen  years'  experience  I  have  never 
had  a  case  where  it  worked  loose. 

I  knew  of  one  case,  however,  where  the  parties  erecting  the 
engine  neglected  to  fill  the  anchor  bolf  holes  with  clay  or  cement, 
which  resulted  in  the  snlphar  running  into  the  holes  and  uniting 
the  bolts  so-  fast  to  the  cap  stone  that  they  could  not  be  budged. 
When  the  foundation  settled,  it  naturally  loosened  at  the  bottom 
of  cap  stone,  and  no  amount  of  tightening  on  the  anchor  bolts 
could  help  it.  The  remedy  was  to  wedge  up  under  the  cap  stone 
and  pour  in  thin  cement,  which  answered  very  well,  as  the  engine 
had  light  work;  but  more  heroic  measures  would  probably  have 
been  necessary  under  more  exacting  conditions.  -In  this  instance, 
of  eonrse,  the  trouble  should  not  be  chargeable  to  the  use  of 
sulphnr,  but  to  the  improper  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lyne  that  cement  will  make 
a  good  job,  as  I  have  frequently  used  it ;  and  good  cement,  especi- 
ally Portland,  will  give  satisfactory  results,  as  it  becomes  very 
hard.  It  requires,  however,  more  space  between  the  bed  and  cap 
stone  than  does  the  8ul])hur.  In  the  ease  Mr.  Lyne  refers  to,  the 
fact  that  the  sulphur  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  reason  why  it  proved  a  failure. 

M7\  C.  S.  Dutton. — In  this  connection,  yesterday,  some  member 
asked  for  the  result  of  experience  in  regard  to  lubrication  of  engines. 
It  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I  had  recently  in  an  engine-room 
where  an  engine  cylinder  failed  to  lubricate,  for  what  reason  is  not 
yet  determined,  but  the  simple  fact  was  that  the  lubrication  was 
imperfect.  The  valve  was  a  balanced  Allen  valve.  There  was  no 
difficulty  with  that,  but  the  cylinder  did  not  lubricate.  I  will  not 
go  any  further  into  the  conditions  than  to  say  that  it  was  a  30  x  36 
engine  running  about  135  revolutions.  It  was  continuous  work, 
running  wood-pulp  grinders  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night.  It  was  first  tried  by  the  users  of  the  engine  to  put  addi- 
tional oil-cups  at  the  indicator  holes ;  but  as  the  ports  were  on  the 
side,  nearly  all  the  lubrication  that  went  in  that  way  was  carried 
out,  and  what  was  finally  done  was  to  tap  holes  in  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  and  to  attach  an  ordinary  sight- 
feed  lubricator  and  feed  the  oil  into  the  center  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  bottom,  which  obviated  all  difficulty ;  and  there  has  been  no 
further  trouble  with  it. 
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Mr.  A.  K  Mansfidd. — I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  making  valve  stems,  that  in  these  times  it  is  cusiomary 
with  some  builders  to  use  cold-rolled  steel  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  custom  also  is,  for  some  kinds  of  engines — perliaps  the  larger 
sizes — to  avoid  turning  down  the  valve  stem,  but  to  get  a  new  stem 
when  the  old  one  is  worn.  * 

J/>*.  J,  H.  Cooper. — 1  would  simply  suggest  that  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  make  that  part  larger,  so  that,  if  it  wears  unequally,  yon 
can  turn  it  down  and  save  all  the  other  parts.  We  found  also  that 
they  are  better  made  of  wrought  iron  than  steel.  Wrought  iron 
will  last  a  great  deal  longer  than  steel  will  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — I  would  like  to  say  our  experience  is  just 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Cooper's.  We  find  that  steel  is  the  best.  Yon 
must  take  a  piece  of  steel,  and  hammer  it  out  yourself.  We  find 
that  the  cure  for  that  sort  of  wear  is  to  make  the  stuffing-boxes 
extremely  long  and  deep,  and  it  will  partake  somewhat  of  the 
qualities  of  a  straight-line  engine  stuffing-box. 
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CCCXLVIU. 

02f   THE   LONGITUDINAL   RIVETED  JOINTS   OF 
STEAM-BOILER  SHELLS. 

BT  JOHN  H.  COOPIB,  PHILADKLPBU.,  PA. 

(Member  Of  the  SocletjO 

Thk  initial  statement  to  the  English  Lloyd's  rules  for  steam- 
boilers  is  embodied  in  the  following  words:  "The  strength  ot 
circular  shells  to  be  calculated  from  the  strength  of  the  longitudinal 
joints," — wliich  assures  us  that  this  part  of  the  boiler  should  be 
properly  proportioned. 

To  these  rules  a  memorandum  is  added :  "  In  any  case  where  the 
strength  of  the  longitudinal  joint  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  experi- 
ment to  be  greater  than  given  by  this  formula  (Lloyd's),  the  actual 
strength  may  be  taken  in  the  calculation." 

Later  on,  Lloyd's  rules  (under  the  head  of  "  Periodical  Surveys," 
regarding  the  examination  of  boilei^s  after  they  have  been  several 
years  in  service)  say:  "The  safe  working  pressure  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  actual  condition." 

These  statements  lie  in  the  line  of  practical  efficiency,  and  point 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  material  in  accordance  with  the 
requirement  of  the  load  to  be  carried. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  collect  and  compare  data  on 
this  subject  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  gi'eat  disparity  of  rules  for 
determining  the  working  pressure  permissible  for  boilers. 

The  case  is  clear  by  simple  reasoning  on  the  data  collated,  that 
boilers  are  held  together,  it  w^ould  seem,  more  ^by  conforuiity  to 
rule  than  by  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

But  of  course  the  true  course  to  pursue  is  to  give  to  each  mem- 
ber its  proper  allowance  of  section,  in  order  that  the  components 
of  the  joint  shall  have  an  equal  chance  under  strain  according  to  its 
resisting  power. 

The  diminished  strength  of  the  shell  of  a  boiler  by  the  longitu- 
dinal joint  is  well  known,  and  it  becomes  good  engineering  so  to 
proportion  its  parts  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength   possible 
within  the  limits  of  practical  economy. 
46 
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Wlien  it  became  neeessarj  to  assure  themselves  confidently  of  the 
permanent  safety  of  a  structure  composed  of  plates  held  together 
by  rivets,  engineers  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  a  certain 
allotment  of  rivet  section  to  plate  section  at  the  joints  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  these  sections  were  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  the 
strongest  joints. 

The  experiments  of  Fairbairn,  conducted  in  the  year  1838, 
proved  that  "the  sectional  area  of  the  rivets  in  a  joint  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  through  the  rivet- 
holes.'' 

Subsequent  experiments  by  Clark  on  riveted  plates  for  the  Bri- 
tannia and  Conway  Tubular  Bridge  fully  corroborate  the  above 
statement.  His  conclusion  was :  "  The  collective  area  of  the  rivets 
is  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  through  the  rivet-holes." 

This  relation  of  the  components  of  the  joint  in  course  of  time 
became  embodied  in  the  English  Board  of  Trade  rules  and  in 
Lloyd's  rules  now  in  force,  regulating  the  construction  of  steara- 
boilers.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  Philadelphia  steam-boiler 
inspection  ordinance,  first  formulated  in  1882. 

Referring  now  to  those  rules  only  which  relate  to  the  proportions 
of  the  longitudinal  joints  of  the  cylindrical  shells  of  boilers,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  they  may  be  most  conveniently  presented  by  the 
following  notation  and  formulae : 

NOTATION. 

A  =  Percentage  of  punched  plate  to  the  solid  plate. 

B=  Percentage  of  driven  rivet  section  to  the  solid  plate. 

C  =  The  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  which  the  boiler  is 

allowed  to  carry, 
a  =  Area  of  driven  rivet,  or  rivet-hola 
d  =  Diameter  of  rivet-hole. 
n  =  Number  of  rows  of  rivets. 
p  =  Pitch  of  rivets. 
t  =  Thickness  of  plates. 
B  =  Radius  of  boiler  shell. 
S  =  Ultimate  shearing  strength  of  rivets  in  lbs.  per  square  inch 

of  section. 
T=  Ultimate  tensile  strength  of  plates  in  lbs.  per  square  inch 

of  section, 
/=  Factor  of  safety. 
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jE'=  Limit  of  elasticity  in  the  plates  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 

section. 
^  =  Percentage  of  joint  strength. 

The  least  of  ^  or  ^  should  be  inserted  in  the  formula  C. 
All  dimensions  in  inches. 
The  notation  and  the  formulse  mutually  explain  each  other. 

J  =  ^    .      ....    (IX 

^=^ :  (2), 


These  formulae  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  guidance  of  the 
inspector  in  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  of  the  joints  in  the 
boilers  which  come  under  his  care,  and  which  enable  him  to* 
determine  the  working  pressure  of  steam  allowable  under  the 
rules.  They  do  not,  however,  enable  the  boiler-maker  to  deter- 
mine directly  that  proportion  of  pitch  which  he  should  use  with 
any  given  plate  thickness  and  rivet  diameter,  in  order  to  secure  the 
strongest  joint  and  which  will  also  pass  the  highest  inspection. 

To  secure  these  results  the  following  simple  formulae  were  devised, 
by  the  writer  (early  in  1882),  in  which  the  notation  given  above  is 
similarly  employed,  and  which  may  be  thus  expressed. 

For  single-riveted^  joints,  when  iron  plates  are  secured  by  iron 
rivets  and  when  the  plate  thickness  and  rivet  diameter  are  given, 
it  is  desired  to  find  a  pitch  that  will  secure  equality  of  plate  and 
rivet  section — the  formulae  will  be : 

P  =  Y  +  ^ (*> 

This  plainly  means  that  the  pitch  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
rivet-hole,  divided  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  result 
of  which  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  hole  must  be  added. 

For  multiple  riveted  joints,  when  iron  plates  are  secured  by 
iron  rivets,  the  same  formula  is  used  with  the  addition  only  of  n, 
representing  the  number  of  rows  of  rivets,  thus : 

^  =  ^+^ (5). 
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The  different  resisting  power  of  equal  areas  of  section,  as  many 
times  fonnd  by  tests  of  the  shearing  stress  of  the  rivets  and  the 
tensile  stress  of  the  plates,  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  make- 
up of  these  rules.  They  are  treated  in  all  oases  as  equals  under 
the  strains  of  continued  use.     That  is  to  say — 

The  Philadelphia  Boiler  Ordinance  and  the  English  rules  alike 
impliedly  declare :  The  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  is  just  eqnal 
to  the  teneional  strength. of  the  plates  per  square  inch  of  area  in 
boilers  made  of  iron  plates  and  iron  rivets. 

If  any  one  takes  exception  to  this  treatment  of  the  two  strains, 
the  fonnulfle  permit  him  to*  introduce  his  own  figures  of  difference 
'  into  their  make-up,  by  which  he  can  get  a  result  in  accordance  with 
his  own  belief;  but  of  the  mathematical  base,  embodied  in  the 
formulse,  we  are  sure. 

For  single  and  multiple  riveted  joints  when  steel  plates  are 
secured  by  iron  or  steel  rivets,  the  relative  resistance  of  the  plates 
to  tension  and  of  the  rivets  to  shear  must  be  inserted  in  the  formula. 

First,  let  us  assume,  as  the  rules  for  inspection  have  done  and  do 
in  all  cases,  that,  area  for  area  subjected  to  stress  and  acting  together, 
iron  plates  and  iron  rivets  are  equal  in  resistance. 

The  "  Best "  Staffordshire  iron  boiler  plates  will  stand  48,000 
'lbs.  T.  per  square  inch  of  section ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
ILloyd's  limit  all  best  iron  plates  and  rivets  alike  to  47,000  lbs. 

The  Philadelphia  Ordinance  will  pass  iron  plates  which  have 
shown  on  test  a  T.  of  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  will  allow 
no  more  whatever  the  plates  may  show,  and  will  give  full  credit 
to  a  joint  in  which  the  driven  rivets  have  equal  section  to  the 
punched  plates. 

And  yet  we  well  know  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  shearing 
strength  is  less  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  material. 

Mr.  William  H.  Shock's  experiments  on  American  iron  gave  as 
a  mean  for  single  shear  41,033  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  78,030 
lbs.  for  double  shear,  these  experiments  being  made  upon  iron 
bolts  in  a  shearing  device  which  did  not  include  the  uncertain 
element  of  friction  by  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  plates  when  bound 
closely  by  the  rivets  of  a  riveted  joint  made  in  the  usual  way. 

When  iron  rivets  are  used  with  steel  plates,  they  arc  accepted, 
under  the  rules,  for  just  what  they  are  worth  under  shear,  and  no 
more.  The  English  rules  say  :  "  Iron  rivets  in  steel  boilers  slioald 
have  a  section  of  Y  ^^  ^^^  plate  section."  Steel  rivets  mnst  be 
calculated  from  their  actual  strength  to  resist  shearing;  and  for  these 
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the  fraction  ||  will  express  the  larger  area  tbey  must  have  to  the 
plates  with  which  they  are  used  to  make  joints,  simply  because  steel 
plates  show  an  ultimate  T.  of  28  tons,  and  steel  rivets  an  ultimate 
S.  of  23  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  old  rules  published  by  Fairbairn,  and  used  by  him  and  by 
many  boiler-makers  since,  are  obsolete  now,  in  the  light  of  the  later 
method  of  proportioning  joints  and  the  laws  which  sanction  their 
use,  although  he  furnished  the  first  material  for  the  base  upon 
which  tliis  law  has  been  built 

From  an  extended  list  of  all  iron  single  joints,  proportioned  on 
the  principle  of  equality  of  sectional  areas,  the  percentage  of  joint 
strength  to  the  solid  plate  will  reach  to  .64  and  in  double  joints  to 
.78,  and  be  practically  tight  under  pressures  up  to  say  100  lbs.  of 
steam  per  square  inch — a  material  increase  over  the  oft-quoted 
iigures  of  .56  and  .70,  originated  and  recommended  by  Fairbairn. 

If  we  accept  the  inspection  laws  referred  to,  assuming  even 
results  of  the  two  strains,  then  rules  4  and  5  will  find  the  proper 
pitches  for  boiler  joints  made  of  iron  plates  and  iron  rivets;  but  in 
composite  boiler  shells  the  introduction  of  symbols  representing 
the  actual  powers  of  resistance  of  the  components  will  be  necessary : 
we  will  then  have  for  double  or  multiple  joints : 

which  can  be  applied  also  to  an  all-iron  joint  or  to  joints  made  of 
other  materials  than  the  usual  iron  and  steel. 

In  formula  6  may  be  inserted  the  elastic  limit  E  oi  the  plates 
instead  of  the  ultimate  tensile  strength,  and  with  this  should  also 
be  inserted  the  stress  at  which  the  shearing  of  the  rivet  begins, 
together  with  a  factor  of  safety  corresponding  to  the  requirement 
of  these  important  factors. 

If  we  desire  to  find  the  pitch  of  the  rivets,  when  the  rivet  diame- 
ter and  a  certain  percentage  of  joint  strength  are  given,  we  may 
use  the  following  formula : 

__     rf  X  ^  ,  ^ 

P  -  (100-^)     +  ^     •     •    •     •     •    (7. 

This  does  not  include  the  thickness  of  the  plates ;  it  relates  only 
to  the  proportion  existing  between  the  distance  from  center  to  cen- 
ter of  the  rivet  holes  and  the  space  between  the  holes. 

Other  convenient  formulsB  are  readily  obtained  from  J,  B,  and 
(7,  by  transposition ;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  know  the  S. 
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to  which  the  rivets  are  exposed  in  any  particular  case  after  all  the 
elements  have  been  obtained — the  formula  will  take  this  shape: 

ss^Cj^A^, (^) 

and  will  give  the  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch  of  cross-section  to  which 
the  rivets  are  subjected  in  the  seam  by  the  steam  pressure  (7,  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Ordinance  formula. 

The  rivet-hole  determines  the  size  and  measure  of  the  rivet  after 
it  is  driven,  because  it  is  then  filled  by  it ;  and  in  making  calcula- 
tions with  the  aid  of  these  formulae,  the  trade  sizes  of  the  rivets 
must  not  be  taken. 

In  punching  holes  for  rivets  in  boiler  plates,  it  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  use  punches  xV  ^f  ^"  ^^^^^  greater  in  diameter  than  the  trade 
diameter  of  the  rivets,  and  it  is  also  usual  to  make  the  dies  which 
are  used  with  the  punches  ^  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  punches  to  be  used  with  them.  The  result  of  this  method  is 
to  make  conical  holes  in  the  plates,  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of 
punch  and  die. 

If  the  punched  holes  are  net  to  the  dimensions  of  the  punch  and 
die  here  given,  and  if  the  material  of  the  plate  immediately  around 
the  hole  has  not  suffered  in  the  act  of  punching,  then  the  proper 
size  of  holes  to  be  used  in  the  formula  would  be  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  conical  holes  so  made,  instead  of  ^"  larger  than  the  punch, 
as  they  are  usually  assumed  to  be. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  material  of  the  plates  border- 
ing the  holes  is  weakened  by  the  detrusion  of  the  punch ;  to  what 
distance  this  reaches  from  the  surface  of  visible  separation  of  the 
metal  may  not  be  definitely  known,  and  must  necessarily  be  differ- 
ent with  different  materials  and  punches — but  it  is  certain  to  be 
a  small  measurable  distance  into  the  plate  around  the  hole. 

If  we  take  the  diameter  of  the  punched  holes  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  die,  we  will  not  be  far  from  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
especially  as  some  of  this  disturbed  metal  is  removed  by  the  reamer 
or  crushed  by  the  drift-pin. 

We  are  safe  in  this  assumption  in  so  far  as  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  joint  is  concerned,  because,  as  usually  happens  in  rupture, 
the  plates  give  way,  while  the  rivets  rarely  fail;  and  again,  the 
plates  suffer  loss  of  substance  by  wear  and  waste,  while  the  rivets 
are  preserved  against  deterioration,  and  therefore  the  initial  strength 
of  the  plates  ought  to  be  favored. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Bnggestion  is  here  made  that  when  we 
wish  to  determine  pitches  from  given  jdates  and  rivets,  diat  we  use 
the  greaier  diamder  of  the  pnndied  hole,  whatever  that  mav  be, 
for  the  quantity  expressed  by  a  in  all  of  these  formolfle,  and  that 
we  assnme  the  rivet  diameter  to  be  that  of  the  leaser  diameter,  or 
reamed-oot  diameter  of  the  rivet-hole. 

The  resolt  of  this  apportionment  of  the  matmal  wQl  be  effect- 
ively to  strengthen  the  plates,  which  all  experience  lias  proven  to  be 
necessary:  so  that  while  this  decision  appears  to  be  against  reason 
and  the  isolated  facts  of  experiment — the  resistance  to  shearing 
always  proving  less  than  tliat  to  direct  tension  in  the  same 
material — it  most  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  strain  on 
the  plates  and  rivets  are  not  direct  in  the  ordinary  lap-joint  as 
they  are  osed  in  a  boiler,  the  plates  being  subjected  to  some  trans- 
verse strain  while  under  tension,  and  the  rivets  to  some  tensile 
strain  while  under  shear. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  plate  loses  what  is  punched  oat  of  it, 
together  with  the  metal  destroyed  around  the  punched  hole,  and 
the  rivet  gains  by  whatever  increased  diameter  it  gets  in  the  pro- 
cess of  riveting.  They  should  be  estimated  upon  what  they  acta- 
ally  are  when  the  joint  is  made  up. 

Diacrasios. 

Mr.  F.  A.  SeheffUr. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  pap^ 
which  has  just  been  presented  to  us.  I  folly  eoneur  with  Mr. 
Cooper  in  his  remarics,  and  also  with  Mr.  Parker.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  a  boiler-man  ufaeturer  cannot  tell  into  whose  hands 
the  lx>iler  he  makes  is  to  be  placed,  and  how  it  will  be  used  after  it 
is  set  up,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  building  a  boil^-  and  feel  sure  that  be  has  arrangred  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  strength  of  the  rivets  of  the  joints 
and  the  strength  of  the  slidl,  so  that  they  will  be  practically  the 
same  thing.  It  is  almost  impossible,  of  course,  to  get  them  exactly 
the  same;  I  think  that  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  on  a  riveted 
joint  is  75  to  80  per  eenL  of  the  total  strength  of  .the  shell,  and  I 
would  also  add  that  the  estimates  wliieh  we  have  had  made  in  a 
large  number  of  caees  of  Ix^iler  febellfe  tliat  have  been  stamped  a  cer- 
tain tensile  strength  always  run  up  above  the  stamp.  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  that  had  the  tensile  stiength  down  below  the  limit  of  the 
stamp.  Fur  instance,  with  plate  which  \%  stamped  (>0,0(K)  pounds, 
whidi  is  the  customary  teueile  strength  for  the  boilers  which  are  used 
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on  land,  we  always  find  that  the  actual  tensile  strength  is  from  60,- 
000  to  68,000  ponnds,  sometimes  running  up  to  70,000.  Of  course 
when  it  gets  to  70,000  pounds,  unless  the  reduction  of  area  ia  op 
to  its  proper  limit  of  50  per  cent.,  it  is  not  a  good  plate  to  use.  I 
would  also  add  that  in  these  cases  where  die  tensile  strength  has 
been  increased  bejond  the  stamp,  that  the  reduction  of  area  has 
also  increased.  We  have  had  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
plates  have  run  up  to  68,000  pounds  tensile  strength  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  area  has  been  as  high  as  58  per  cent.  This  is  ordinary  steel 
which  is  being  made  nowadays  by  buying  of  the  manufacturers  of 
first-class  steel  plate. 

Prof.  F.  R  Hutton. — ^The  point  which  Mr.  Scheffler  raises  is 
one  of  considerable  interest.  I  had  in  my  experience  lately  a  case 
where  some  copper  was  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  34,000  pounds 
under  the  specificatiouE — 34,500  I  think  was  the  figure — and  an 
elongation  of  25  per  cent.,  for  locomotive  fire-boxes.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  firm  in  New  York  asked  me  to  certify  to  the  sample  of 
copper  which  they  sent,  as  po68e.S8ing  those  qualities,  in  order  to 
secure  the  contract  they  were  after.  I  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  tensile  strength  in  excess  of  33,000,  but  that  I  always  got 
a  much  higher  elongation  than  called  for  by  the  requirements  of 
the  specification — lees  tensile  strength  and  greater  elongation. 
The  machine  with  which  the  test  was  made  was  one  of  Fairbanks' 
screw  machines,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  make  that  test  very  fast. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the  very  diflSculty  by  which 
these  gentlemen  were  hampered  in  competing  for  the  contract— 
the  specifications  were  based  on  the  results  of  tests  made  by  a 
hydraulic  machine  and  made  very  rapidly.  I  suggested  that  they 
take  this  particular  brand  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  and  try  it 
in  a  hydraulic  machine.  They  did  so,  and  found  they  had  no  diflS- 
culty in  getting  the  results  they  were  after. 

I  speak  of  this  bepause  it  is  in  confirmation  of  a  matter  which  is 
in  the  line  of  the  Society^s  work,  and  exactly  brings  out  the  point 
of  this  difference  between  one  set  of  persons'  investigations  and 
those  of  others,  the  difference  being  the  result  of  the  methods  of  test. 

Mr.  II.  H.  Suplee. — In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Kirkaldy's  rule  for  tests,  which  may  be  familiar  to  many  of 
the  members,  viz.,  the  measurement  of  the  tensile  strength  referred 
to  the  cross-section  after  fracture,  thus  taking  the  elongation  into 
account,  and  making  the  results  in  every  case  comparable. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Parker. — There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  speak 
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of  whicli  is  called  to  my  mind  by  what  Mr.  Scheffler  says.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  strains  brought  to  bear  on  the  seams  of  a  boiler  in 
actual  practice  can  almost  be  said  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  those 
strains  are  the  most  troublesome  to  deal  with.  There  is  no  know- 
ing liow  great  a  strain  we  may  bring  on  any  seam  of  a  boiler  by 
unequal  temperatur.es.  We  have  no  instruments  to  measure  it. 
While  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
material  we  use,  and  its  value  so  long  as  conditions  are  uniform, 
all  those  disappear  when  causes  wliich  we  cannot  measure  obtain, 
and  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  to  secure  absolute  safety  we 
must  work  in  a  direction  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  when  the  dangerous  limit  is  being  approached  by 
these  strains  of  unequal  temperatures.  This  is  one  particular  point 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  cover  in  a  future  paper,  also  a  possible 
seam  which  I  think  will  meet  the  case,  and  upon  which  experi- 
ments are  now  being  made,  and  special  machinery  has  been  con- 
structed for  making  it.  I  hope  to  add  something  to  our  knowledge 
in  regard  to  boiler  construction  that  will  be  entirely  in  advance  of 
what  we  have  at  present. 

The  President. — Reference  has  been  made  in  this  discussion  to 
two  or  three  mattei*s  which  indicate  the  value  that  may  result  from 
the  subject  started  during  this  session,  in  the  direction  of  securing 
standards.  Here  we  have  been  discussing  the  proper  form  of 
riveted  joints,  a  subject  that  every  boiler-maker  has  been  over  and 
over  hundreds  of  times,  and  which  is  still  being  done  all  over  this 
country  as  well  as  others.  Surely  a  great  economy  of  time  and 
thought  would  be  accomplished,  had  we  some  series  of  standard 
forms  of  riveted  joints  which  could  be  referred  to  in  some  distinct 
manner  by  number,  and  the  adoption  of  which  for  any  particular 
case  would  indicate  a  definite  character  of  joint,  a  definite  ratio  of 
strength  relatively  to  the  section  of  the  sheet.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  point  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  referred  to — the  manner  of 
making  tests— and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
the  Society  which  has  that  matter  under  consideration  will  be 
accomplished  during  this  year,  and  that  the  result  will  be  conducive 
to  the  adoption  of  some  standard  form  of  making  tests  whereby  the 
tests  made  in  various  places  shall  be  comparable. 

As  pertinent  to  that  matter  I  wish  to  record  my  own  hope  that 
the  tendency  will  be  in  the  preparation  of  formulas  in  which 
strength  of  materials  is  involved,  to  the  substitution  of  figures  in- 
dicating elastic  strength  rather  than  ultimate  strength.     We  are  all 
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coming  to  recognize  more  and  more  the  fact  that  the  elastic  limit 
of  a  material  is  the  true  factor  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  cer- 
tainly it  Would  be  better,  as  rapidly  as  that  fact  is  definitely  ascer- 
tained, to  substitute  it  in  our  working  formula  for  the  figure  indi- 
cating ultimate  strength,  and  dividing  that  by  some  factor  of  safety. 

Mr.  Ooopfir. — Of  course  all  statements  and  all  experiments  re- 
lating to  boilers  and  boiler  materials  must  be  very  interesting  and 
very  valuable,  but  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  present  a  series  of  rules  that  will 
tell  us  exactly  where  we  are  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  material 
to  be  provided  in  the  joints.  We  have  for  years  had  in  all  onr  en- 
gineering books  the  deductions  of  Fairbaim  that  a  single  riveted 
joint  has  56.100  of  the  strength  of  the  solid  sheet,  and  that  a  double 
riveted  joint  has  70.100.  All  have  used  those  proportions,  believ- 
ing them  correct,  because  emanating  from  such  high  authority  as 
Pairbairn.  The  formula  of  equality  of  areas  has  been  embodied  in 
the  laws  which  govern  inspection.  Therefoi*e  we  are  required  to 
follow  them.  In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  boiler  joints  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  inspectors.  We  know  that  the  United  States 
government  published  regul{\tions  do  not  define  the  proportions  of 
the  joint  at  all.  This  calls  loudly  for  standards,  just  as  our  Presi- 
dent has  said.  But  these  formulas — whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  engineers  anywhere — must  stand  as  a  base  to  work  from.  When 
we  come  to  formula  6,  a  boiler-maker  will  say  :  *'  Now,  I  will  not 
have  a  joint  made  in  which  the  areas  of  the  two  sections  are  equal, 
because  I  know  by  experiment  that  the  shearing  strength  of  ah  iron 
rivet  is  much  less  than  the  tensional  strength  of  an  iron  plate,  area 
for  area."  This  formula  enables  him  to  provide  exactly  for  these 
differences. 

Again,  if  the  boiler  be  a  composite  one,  in  which  steel  plates  are 
used  with  iron  rivets,  we  may  insert  the  shearing  strength,  and  the 
tensile  strength  as  determined  by  experiment,  into  the  formula. 
The  formula  meets  these  cases,  and  is  just  as  reliable. as  the  area  or 
multiplication  table.  I  think,  then,  this  formula  must  stand  as,  at 
least,  an  effort  in  the  line  of  gettnig  at  a  standard,  of  knowing  ex- 
actly from  the  material  what  strength  there  is  in  a  joint,  and  not 
going  by  the  ijpne  dixit  of  boiler-makers. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  ScheiBer  in  reference  to  the  variable 
rules  of  inspection  are  very  trua  Boilers  that  will  pass  Phila- 
delphia inspectors  will  not  pass  those  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.   The  latter  are  not  favorable  to  the  wider  pitches.     We  know 
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from  experience,  say  for  |  steel  plates,  up  to  S^  to  8 J-  pitch,  the  boiler 
will  be  ti<^ht.  Bat  these  formnlaB  stand  sure  as  an  engineering  con- 
stant for  the  engineer  to  have  by  hira  for  proportioning  rivet  joints. 

One  more  remark  I  would  make.  In  all  engineering  structures 
where  it  is  important  to  know  exactly  the  strains  thiit  are  pnt  upon 
the  material,  we  are  certainly  on  safer  ground,  when  we  proportion 
our  structure  according  to  the  quality  of  material,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  what  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  sti'ength  of  each  part 

Mr.  Scheffler. — There  is  a  remark  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  formulae  4  and  5  would 
be  of  very  little  service  when  you  take  number  6.  It  seems  that 
formula  number  6  ought  to  be  used  at  all  times  instead  of  either  4 
.or  5,  or  rather  formula  number  4  could  be  substituted  for  number  6, 
eliminating  n  in  order  to  use  it  for  single  riveted  joints.  Mr. 
Cooper  says  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  compared  with 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  material,  whether  iron  or  steel,  ought 
always  to  come  into  the  proper  proportion  of  the  joints.  In  that 
case  number  4  and  number  5  would  disappear  entirely. 

Prof.  Denton — I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  it  he  knows  of  any  ex- 
periments upon  the  boiler  plate  in  the  line  Mr.  Parker  raised,  the 
plate  being  liot  while  testing — ^ashot  as  it  would  be  from  the  action 
of  ilame.  We  know  that  this  question  of  heat  on  steel  plate  causes 
it  to  have  a  certain  weakness  of  itself  aside  from  the  weakness  that 
the  rivet  might  have. 

Mr.  Cooper. — ^In  answer  to  that,  I  present  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  wronght- 
iron  and  steel  at  different  temperatures,  made  in  the  years  1832-33  by 
acommitteeof  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  byKollmann  in  1877-78 


Bblatitb  Txmaoitt. 

ExpeiimenU  by 
Com.  Frank.  lust. 

Experiments  by  KoUmAnn,  1877-78. 

Degrees  Fah. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Fibrous  Wronght 
Iron. 

Fine  Grained 
Wrooghi  Iron. 

Bessemer  Steel. 

82 

di2 

892 

572 

932 

1292 

1652 

1832 

100. 

"98.8 
91.7 
66.8 
80.0 



100 

100 

95 

90 

88 

16 

6 

4 

100 

100 

100 

97 

44 

28 

12 

7 

100 

100 

100 

94 

84 

18 

9 

7 
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The  factor  of  safety  is  intended  to  cover  this  as  well  as  irregular- 
ities of  tensile  strength  and  of  workmanship. 

Mr,  Pwrker, — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  qnestion  of  testing 
under  temperatures  at  which  plates  are  supposed  to  work  in  prac- 
tice, that  such  tests  have  been  made.  Much  now  informatioti 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  established  by  these  experiments, 
that  were  made  very  carefully.  Samples  of  the  material,  I  think, 
are  in  existence  now,  which  show  the  physical  action  under  the 
tests,  which  it  may  he  possible  for  me  to  show  to  the  Society;  but 
the  deductions  seem  to  be  almost  conclusive  that  at  the  working 
temperature  (the  ordinary  working  temperature,  say,  of  a  high- 
pressure  boiler  running  150  or  160  pounds  pressure)  added  to  the 
increased  temperature  due  to  the  double  thickness  at  the  joints, 
and  from  imperfect  contact  and  scale  or  mud  deposits,  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  established  that  temperatures  somewhere  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  450  to  50<)  degrees  do  obtain.  Some  samples  of  mate- 
rial that  were  tested  did  show  a  marked  deterioration  in  valne  at 
these  temperatures  compared  with  what  they  showed  when  tested 
cold  ;  and  that  point  alone  in  boiler  construction  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  points  to  be  investigated,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  the  causes  that  produce  these  excessive  temperatures  being 
admitted,  we  have  no  instruments  to-day  to  measure  the  strains 
brought  to  bear  from  these  causes,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
important  that  we  should  know  as  far  as  possible  what  actually 
does  take  place  under  such  conditions.  I  will  endeavor  to  present 
a  paper  at  our  Fall  Meeting,  upon  this  subject,  with  the  method 
!  of  construction  of  boiler  proposed  to  meet  the  case. 

I  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — It  just  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  overlooking 

I  one  very  important  way  by  which  we  can  get  at  a  great  deal  of  in- 

I  formation.     Every  time  a  boiler  explodes,  a  full-size  experiment  is 

i  made  under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  boiler,  and  I 

i  think  that  a  great  deal  could  be  learned  by  studying  up  the  (soudi- 

]  tion  of  the  boiler  immediately  after  an  explosion.     As  far  afi  nay 

observation  goes,  I  have  never  seen  a  boiler  yet  explode  through 
the  line  of  rivets,  but  I  have  seen  a  number  explode  around  throngh 
the  sheets,  missing  the  rivets  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  additions  to  this 
paper.  I  think  that  we  can  get  at  the  actual  working  conditions 
under  which  boilers  are  used,  very  much  better  by  studying  explo- 
sions. The  explosions,  I  should  think,  would  indicate  where  the 
weak  points  are  in  a  boiler. 
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The  President. — Such  a  record  of  explosions  is  kept  in  England, 
and  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  such  a  record  could  be  kept  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Soheffler. — The  points  I  desire  to  bring  forward  in  dis- 
cussing this  paper  relate  more  particularly  to  those  causes  which  in 
practice  prevent  our  knowing,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  the 
strength  of  a  seam  is,  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  actual 
use,  fully  up  to  the  theoretic  deductions  we  obtain  by  the  Lloyds, 
or  Board  of  Trade,  or  Philadelphia  rules.  Mr.  Cooper's  rules  of 
procedure  seem  safe  and  proper  provided  the  data,  relating  to 
actual  values  of  material  in  shear  and  tension  are  well  established 
and  correct.  Nearly  all  our  present  information  on  this  point 
comes  from  tests  made  under  conditions  entirely  different  from 
those  existing  in  actual  use  of  a  steam  boiler.     To  enumerate : 

First.  The  quality  of  boiler  plates  is  not  yet  so  uniform  as  to 
assume  safely  that  a  test  only  covering  a  percentage  of  the  whole 
can  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  whole. 

Furthermore,  the  diflEerence  in  valne  of  plates  by  the  eame 
maker,  and  of  the  same  stock,  made  in  large  sheets,  as  compared 
with  plates  of  small  sheets,  varies  greatly,  so  that  the  only  safe  way 
IS  to  test  every  plate. 

The  reason  of  this  is  the  diflBculty  of  properly  and  uniformly 
heating  and  working  a  large  billet  as  compared  with  the  small  one. 

Second, — Given  uniform  quality,  we  have  this  additional  fact. 
In  practice  the  seams  are  (at  high  pressures  and  hot  fires)  raised 
in  temperature  to  such  a  point  as  to  very  materially  affect  their 
tensile  value  at  the  working  temperature. 

This  same  increase  of  temperature  is  likewise  brought  about  by 
accumulations  of  sediment  or  scale,  which  cause  still  further  over- 
heating at  the  seams,  so  that  the  cold  test  valne  of  our  plate  is  no 
basis  upon  which  to  proceed.  The  quality  of  the  good  boiler- 
rivets  of  commerce  is  much  more  certain  than  of  plates,  and  more 
to  be  depended  upon. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  states  in  substance,  the  plate  is  the  weaker 
factor. 

Boilers  in  practice  seldom  fail  from  the  shearing  of  the  rivets, 
but  generally  by  fracture  of  the  plates. 

My  deductions  from  the  above  are  that,  fully  to  establish  relia- 
ble data  upon  which  to  apply  the  rules  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
more  knowledge  and  tests  are  necessary  as  to  the  value  of  boiler 
plates  at  the  temperatures  obtaining  in  actual  use;  and  until  such 
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knowledge  is  established,  we  are  warranted  in  favoring  the  plate 
at  the  expense  of  the  rivet,  even  more  than  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cooper. 

Too  much  attention  is  demanded  by  boiler  users  generally  to 
obtaining  an  absolute  tight-seamed  boiler  in  place  cf  a  strong- 
seamed  boiler,  and  while  a  tight  seam  is  desirable,  the  fact  remains 
that  too  lai^e  a  number  of  rivets  used  to  secure  an  absolutely  tight 
seam  may  reduce  the  strength.  (Sandy  Hook  and  Munhall  Exp.; 
Miss.  River  Boat  Practice.) 

Mr.  W.  n.  Jenks. — In  most  formulfie  for  the  proportions  of  rivet- 
ed joints,  it  is  assumed  that  rivet  and  plate  should  be  of  equal 
strength.  If  any  difference  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  be 
allowed,  it  is  usually  with  a  half  apology  to  theory  for  not  follow- 
ing more  closely  its  teachings.  It  may  not  be  amise  to  point  out, 
that  such  difference  is  in  full  accord  with  sound  theory,  though 
perhaps  better  recognized  in  practice  than  in  theory. 

Except  for  one  serious  defect,  the  "  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay  " 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  perfectly  designed  structure.  At  any 
rate,  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  a  structure 
should  be  so  designed  that  every  part  may  be  of  equal  strength, 
not  at  the  time  it  is  built,  but  at  the  time  of  its  failure. 

This  requires  the  taking  into  consideration  of  at  least  two  factors 
beside  that  of  initial  strength.  The  first  and  more  important  of 
these  is  wear  and  tear.  A  good  illustration  of  the  use  of  this 
factor  is  furnished  by  the  brasses  and  strap  of  a  common  connect- 
ing-rod. There  being  no  wear  on  the  end  of  the  strap,  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  determined  with  reference  to  stiffness  only.  The 
brasses,  being  subject  to  wear,  must,  beside  the  thickness  needed 
for  strength,  have  an  additional  allowance  of  the  probable  amount 
of  wear. 

The  second  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the,  proba- 
bility of  failure.  It  is  evident  that  if,  of  any  two  pieces  in  a 
structure,  one  will  fail  A  times  for  every  B  time  thnt  ths  second 
will  fail,  if  A  be  greater  than  J5,  the  first  piece  should  be  strength- 
ened until  what  may  be  called  the  probability  of  failure  becomes 
equal  for  both. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  discussion  of  riveted  seams  for 
boilers,  we  find  that  both  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  probability  of 
failure,  are  greater  for  the  plate  than  for  the  rivet. 

Corrosion,  which  affects  the  rivet  little  if  at  all,  may  affect  the 
plate  seriously.    An  old  boiler  cut  apart  will  often  show  the  plates 
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eaten  away  between  the  rivets  till  quite  thin,  while  a  well-defined 
ring  around  the  rivet-hole  shows  the  plate  of  full  thickness  where 
protected  by  the  rivet-head.  The  strain  brought  about  by  uneven 
heating  also  may  tend  to  cause  fatigue  in  the  material  of  the 
plates,  while  affecting  the  rivets  but  little. 

Under  the  heading  of  probability  would  come  the  chance  of  a 
crack  starting  elsewhere  in  the  plate  and  running  into  the  seam, 
where  it  may  follow  the  course  of  the  rivet-holes,  tearing  the  sheet 
in  detail  from  hole  to  hole. 

A  flaw  in  the  material  also  is  both  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
more  serious  in  itseflFects,  in  the  plate  than  in  the  rivets.  Accord- 
ingly, the  strictly  logical  method  of  proportioning  rivet  to  plate 
would  be :  first,  to  fix  a  miqimum  strength  below  which  neither 
should  go ;  second,  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  the  plate 
by  a  sufficient  allowance  for  wear  and  tear;  and  third,  to  still  fur- 
ther inci*ease  slightly  the  relative  strength  of  the  plate  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  greater  probability  of  failuie. 

This  relative  probability  of  failure  in  plate  and  in  rivet  would 
have  to  be  determined  fr^m  the  recorded  failures  of  boilers  in 
actual  use ;  leaving  out  of  consideration,  of  course,  all  failures 
except  those  that  occur  in  the  riveted  seams. 

It  may  be  bold  to  criticise  established  practice,  but  I  have  not 
myself  met  nor  can  I  recall  any  case  in  which  a  boiler  in  use  has 
failed  through  weakness  of  the  rivets,  and  I  believe  that  both 
sound  theoiy  and  good  practice  would  indicate  a  greater  propor- 
tionate strength  in  the  plate  than  in  the  rivet.  A  boiler  so  propor- 
tioned would  have  less  strength  when  new ;  but  taking  its  whole 
life  into  consideration,  its  average  strength  would  be  higher,  and 
its  probable  life  longer. 
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CCCXLIX. 

STEAM   CONSUMPTION   OF  ENGINES    AT     VARIOUS 

SPEEDS. 

BT  JAMI9  B.  DENTON,  AND  D.  8.  JACOBUS,  BOBOXXN,  N.  9. 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction, 

The  investigation  herein  recorded  was  made  upon  a  17x30 
steam  engine  driving  one  of  the  air  compressors  of  the  Eand 
Drill  Co.,  nsed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct. 
A  general  view  of  the  engine  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  plate 
(Fig.  19i).  A  is  the  steam  cylinder  tested,  whose  exhaust  pipe,  E, 
led  into  the  surface  condenser,  Z>,  whence  condensed  steam  was  led 
by  a  pipe,  K^  to  weighing  barrels,  F.  C  is  the  companion  engine, 
whose  exhaust  escaped  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  cut-off  in  A  was  adjusted  by  a  hand-wheel,  O  ;  H  ]&  dk 
speed  indicator ;  7  is  a  revolution-counter ;  Q  is  a  clamp  for  hold- 
ing the  air-inlet  valves  open  (Fig.  192). 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  pair  of  steam  cylinders,  A  and  C7,  operated 
two  air-compressing  cylinders,  B  bxlA  S.  The  steam  cylinders 
were  connected  by  right-angled  cranks^  and  a  liberal  fly-wheel 
was  provided.  The  steam  valves  were  of  the  riding  cut-off  or 
Meyer  type,  the  cut-off  being  adjustable  by  the  hand-wheel,  <?,  to 
any  point  from  zero  to  seven-eighths  of  the  stroke. 

By  running  cylinder  (7,  at  seven-eighths  cut-off,  under  throttle, 
and  varying  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  pistons,  through 
the  double  adjustment  afforded  by  the  regulation  of  the  outlet  to 
the  compressed  air  at  e/,  and  of  the  inlet  valves  of  the  air  cylinder, 
6',  with  the  clamp,  Q,  a  range  of  speed  from  90  to  9  revolutions 
per  minute  could  be  obtained  for  any  cut-off  from  seven-eighths  to 
one  twenty-fifth  stroke  at  any  boiler  pressure  between  90  and  30 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  other  words,  the  resistance  to  the  engine 
could  be  varied  independently  of  the  speed,  and  the  means  of 
absorbing  power  were  such  that  any  given  resistance  could  be 
maintained  practically  constant  for  any  desired  period  of  time. 
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Conditions  so  favorable  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  steam 
consumption  under  various  conditions  seemed  to  the  writers  to 
form  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
effect  of  considerable  variations  of  piston  speed  upon  cylinder 
condensation  of  non-condensing  engines,  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
aware,  is  a  subject  which  has  received  very  little  experimental 
investigation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  aqueduct  it  was  found  that  the 
compressors  at  Shaft  17,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Breuchaud,  Pen- 
nell  &  Co.,  were  in  practically  perfect  order.  The  valve  and 
cylinder  surfaces  were  absolutely  true  and  free  of  scratches,  and 
the  most  rigorous  tests  failed  to  show  the  slightest  leakage  of 
steam  at  either  the  valve  faces  or  piston  rings. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  have  the  use  of  this 
compressor,  and  two  75  H.P.  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  the  inves- 
tigation under  notice. 

One  steam  cylinder.  A,  was  connected  to  discharge  its  steam 
into  the  surface  condenser,  i>,  and  the  consumption  of  this  cylin- 
der was  made  the  subject  of  measurement,  by  weighing  the 
steam  in  the  barrels,  F.  The  exhaust  of  the  cylinder  C,  was  led 
directly  to  the  atmosphere.  Circulating  water  for  the  condenser 
was  pumped  from  the  aqueduct  shaft. 

The  surface  condenser,  containing  440  square  feet  of  surface, 
was  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wheeler. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Breuchaud  &  Pennell,  suitable 
laboring  help,  vehicles,  and  pumps,  were  made  available  for  the 
rapid  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  test,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  *  cordially  contributed  to  a  fund  which  was  devoted 
to  meeting  certain  necessary  expenses : 

Thoa  F.  Kowland,    Trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Rand  Drill  Co.,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co., 

A.  P.  Trautwein,       H.  C.  White, 
F.  E.  Idell. 

The  Eand  Drill  Co.  also  supplied  expert  labor  to  operate  the 
compressor. 

The  total  cost  in  money  actually  paid  out  to  date  amounts  to 
about  $800,  which  is  distributed  according  to  the  following  items  : 

[*  The  authors  have  forhorne  to  mentioo  their  own  material  cODtribationa. — 
Sbcastabt.] 
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Expenses  op  Test. 

Special  castiDgs  for  connecting  ear/ace  couden!!er f  20  77 

Ck>yering  steam  pipes 20  56 

Board  of  3  assistants,  10  day? 89  50 

Services  of  3  assistants,  10  days 57  20 

Pipe  fittings,  valves,  and  connections  purcba.*=ed 64  07 

Coal  for  compressors 108  90 

Coal  for  puinp,  10  tons  at  $4.50 45  00 

Freight  on  surface  condenser  and  fitiiogs 18  45 

Wages  of  fireman,  laborer,  and  machiuist  and  team 93  00 

Special  steam  gauge 6  60 

Expressage  and  repairs  io  inspirator 25  94 

Services  of  engineer,  15  days  at  $2.60 87  50 

Photographic  views 15  00 

Clerical  services  of  assistants  ou  calculations  and  draughting  to 

date,  at  25  cents  per  hour 250  00 

$802  49     ' 

Preparations  for  the  work  were  in  progress  as  early  as  the  last 
of  July,  1888,  but  the  tests  upon  which  investigation  rests  were 
confined  to  the  seven  days  between  November  21  and  27,  during 
which  interval  about  52  tests  were  made,  involving  about  500  indi- 
cator measurements,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  ^'worked 
up"  in  the  results  now  presented. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  such  that  all  data  could 
be  taken  by  two  people.  Hence,  by  working  in  turn  with  one  and 
the  same  assistant,  the  writers  were  able  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion of  all  data  to  three  persons.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  measurements  reported  were  commenced 
until  several  preliminary  tests  were  made,  encourages  them  to 
believe  that  no  serious  irregularities  occur  in'  any  of  the  measure- 
ments, the  greatest  being  the  case  of  l^ests  18  and  19,  where  the 
proper  order  of  water  consumption  is  evidently  violated.  An 
account  of  the  errors  to  which  the  preliminary  indicator  work  was 
found  subject  is  given  in  the  text,  p.  734. 

It  is  believed  that  the  indicator  measurements  submitted  con- 
tain no  error  amounting  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  theoretical  error  of  the  water  measurements 
made  over  short  intervals  of  time,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  offer 
a  careful  explanation. 

The  method  pursued  was  to  run  steam  into  one  and  the  same 
weighing  barrel  until  not  less  than  about  100  lbs-  was  accumulated, 
and  then  to  weigh  within  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  total  pos- 
sible error  would  therefore  be  one  half  per  cent.,  provided  that  the 
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rate  of  coDsamption  can  become  uniform  in  the  short  time  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  steam  weighed.  Now,  experiments 
made  by  the  writers  on  both  this  and  other  *  engines  have  shown 
that  an  engine  which  is  steadily  running  under  any  particular 
condition  of  pressure  and  cut-off  will  settle  to  a  uniform  condi- 
tion of  consumption  under  any  other  cut-off  in  five  minutes  of 
time.  Hence,  if  no  test  is  started  until  the  engine  has  been  run- 
ning steadily  under  one  set  of  conditions  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  water  consumption  determined  for  any  interval  not  less 
than  five  minutes  will  be  simply  the  error  due  to  the  limits  of 
weighing,  so  far  as  the  engine  is  concerned.  But  if  the  flow 
through  the  condenser  cannot  vary  simultaneously  with  slight 
fluctuations  of  speed  and  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  there  will  be  an 
additional  error.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  flow  through  the 
condenser  was  very  sensitive.  For  example,  the  following  ai-e  the 
weighings  for  the  case  of  a  large  and  small  rate  of  flow,  respect- 
ively : 

Time. 

11.50 
11.55 
12.00 
12.05 
12.10 
12.15 
12.20 


4.50 
4.55 
5.00 
5.05 
5.10 
5.15 


Heading  of 
counter. 

Weight  of  water 
per  5  mi  notes, 
lbs. 

Revf.  per 
6  minutes. 

350 

701 

286 

851 

1,040 

285 

889 

1,37S 

283 

888 

1,721 

2861 

343 

2,073 

286 

352 

2,433 

286 

860 

l,711i 

373     . 

412 

m 

89 

454^ 

20i 

42i 

497 

m 

m 

587 

m 

40 

674 

18 

37 

951 


It  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  flow  responds  in  its  variations  to  the 
changes  of  speed,  but  that  the  readings  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  test  are  liable  to  be  in  the  process  of  changing  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  change  of  speed. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  weighings,  the  consequent  error  in  the 
total  result  is  neglectable. 

♦See  discussion  of  paper  of  C.  E.  Emery,  Am.  Soc.  Mecb.  Engineers,  188^-89 
and  Stevens'  ludlcator,  January,  1889. 
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For  the  small  weighings  it  might  amount  to  3  pounds  in  95 
pounds,  or  say  3i  per  cent. 

As  this  case  is  about  the  minimum  rate  of  flow,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  instrumental  error  of  water  consumption  deter- 
minations is  not  greater  than  3^  per  cent,  for  a  total  consumption 
of  200  lbs.  per  hour,  and  is  proportionately  less  as  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption per  unit  of  time  is  greater  than  this  amount. 

To  determine  the  probable  accidental  error,  certain  tests  were 
repeated  at  times  several  days  after  the  original  measurement. 
The  greatest  discrepancy  found  (see  Tests  18  and  19,  Table  I.)  was 
7  per  oenf,  measured  upon  the  water  per  hour  per  H.P,  which 
includes  the  combined  error  of  the  water  and  indicator  determin- 
ations. Other  duplications  (see  Tests  Nos.  29  and  30,  44  and  45, 
and  23,  24,  and  25,  Table  L)  indicate  that  the  average  discrep- 
ancy may  be  accepted  as  3  per  cent.,  making  the  probable  dis- 
crepancy of  any  result,  except  Tests  18  and  19,  about  IJ  per  cent. 

Steam  was  brought  from  the  boilers  to  the  engine  through  a 
5-inch  pipe  about  35  feet  in  length,  connecting  to  the  two  boiler 
drums  by  two  lengths  of  3J-inch  pipe,  with  a  globe  and  safety-valve 
obstruction  between  the  latter  and  the  interior  of  the  drums. 
This  piping  was  newly  covered  with  1"  felt  and  canvas  before  the 
tests  reported  were  commenced. 

The  loss  of  pressure  between  the  boiler  and  engine  varied  from 
zero  to  1.5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  latter  loss  occurring  for  a 
velocity  of  flow  through  the  5-inch  pipe  equal  to  about  95  feet 
per  second. 

The  quality  of  the  steam  was  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
jets^  at  the  boiler  drum  and  steam  chest.  The  steam  was 
undoubtedly  within  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  dryness. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  our  own  deductions  from  the 
data  presented,  with  conclusions  resulting  from  the  possible  study 
of  the  same  data  by  others,  we  give  in  detail,  in  Table  11.,  the 
values  of  the  various  quantities  involved  in  the  calculations,  as 
they  have  been  used  by  u& 

PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Table  I.  summarizes  the  principal  deductions  drawn  from  the 
investigation,  and  Figs.  193  and  194  exhibit  the  general  relation 
of  the  majority  of  the  important  factors  of  the  subject. 

*  See  views  61  and  67.  Paper  on  *'  Identification  of  Dry  Steam.''  Trans.  Am. 
Boc.  M.  £.  1888-1889. 
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GENEBAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

I.  iDspection  of  the  upper  group  of  curves  in  Fig.  193  shows 
that  there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  economy  of  steam  as  the  speed 
increases  for  one-half,  one-eighth,  and  one-fourth  cut-off  at 
90  lbs.  pressure ;  that  the  loss  in  economy  for  about  one-fourth 
cut-off  is  at  the  rate  of  ^  lb.  of  water  per  H.P.  for  each  decrease 
of  a  revolution  per  minute  from  86  to  26  revolutions,  and  at  the 
rate  of  §  lb.  of  water  below  26  revolutions.  Also,  at  all  speeds 
the  one-foui'th  cut-off  is  more  economical  than  either  the  one-half 
or  one-eighth  cut-off. 

One- half  cut-off  should  be  less  economical  than  one-fourth  cut- 
off for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  without  any  consideration  of 
cyUnder  condensation. 

One-eighth  cut-off,  however,  should,  by  the  theory  of  expansion, 
be  more  economical  than  one-fourth  cut-off,  so  that  the  fact  that 
such  is  not  the  case  is  ascribable  only  to  cyUnder  condensation. 

IL  Inspection  of  Fig.  11)4  shows  the  superior  economy  of  90 
lbs.  boiler  pressure  to  60  and  30  lbs.  pressure  at  ordinary  speeds 
and  cut-offs.  A  study  of  columns  18  and  19,  Table  I.  shows 
that  the  superior  economy  of  the  higher  pressures  is  not  due 
to  differences  of  cyUnder  condensation.  Consequently  the  differ- 
ence is  due  simply  to  the  greater  proportion  which  the  back 
pressure  bears  to  boiler  pressure,  as  the  latter  is  less.  For, 
neglecting  the  very  small  influence  of  the  variable  density  of 
steam  pressure,  for  equal  ratios  of  expansion,  equal  clearance,  and 
equal  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  boiler  pressure,  the  economy  of 
steam  consumption  is  theoretically  equal  for  all  boiler  pressures. 

Fig.  194  also  shows  that  at  90  lbs,  boiler  pressure  and  about 
one-third  cut-off,  to  produce  a  given  H.P.,  requires  about  20  per 
cent,  less  steam  than  to  cut  off  at  seven-eighths  stroke  and  r^a- 
late  by  the  throttle. 

For  the  same  conditions  with  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  to  obtain, 
by  throttling,  the  same  mean  effective  pressure  at  seven-eighths 
cut-off  that  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  at  about  one-third,  requires 
about  30  per  cent,  more  steam  than  for  the  latter  condition. 

m.  The  actual  minimum  water  consumption  of  the  engine  is 
seen  by  Fig.  194  and  Table  I.  Col.  15,  to  be  at  about  one-fourth 
cut-off.  For  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  the  consumption  was  27.5  lbs. 
at  60  revolutions,  and  26.5  lbs.  at  90  revolutions. 

The  clearance  of  the  engine  was,  however,  unnecessarily  exces* 
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sive,  an  error  of  one-fourth  inch  in  the  stroke,  and  accidental  shift- 
irg  of  a  core  made  daring  the  engine's  construction,  causing  the 
clearance  to  be  more  than  probably  any  of  the  other  compressors 
of  the  same  make  used  on  the  aqueduct.  Should  the  clearance 
be  3  per  cent.,  as  might  easily  be  the  case  if  desired,  the  consump- 
tion attainable  per  hour  per  H.P.  may  be  regarded  as  about  25.6 
lbs.  at  about  one-fourth  cut-ofi^  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  90 
lbs.  boiler  pressure. 

rV.  It  may  be  found  by  a  study  of  Table  II.  that  the  throttling 
tests  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  of  whatever  superheating 
is  to  be  derived  from  wu*e  drawing,  for  the  percentage  of  water 
not  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  is  the  least  for  the  throttling 
tests.  Thus,  in  Test  34,  in  which  steam  at  90  lbs.  was  throttled  to 
about  37  lbs.,  we  have  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  steam  not 
accounted  for  by  indicator.  And  in  Test  35  only  an  average  of 
about  1^  per  cent  is  not  accounted  for,  the  throttling  being  from 
90  lbs.  to  about  15  lbs. 

An  average  of  these  two  cases  would  be  to  have  a  mean  effective 
pressure  of  about  25  lbs. 

This  is  nearly  realized  in  the  case  of  Test  45,  which  gives  23.46 
lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  by  steam  of  27.4  lbs.  boiler  pressure 
acting  with  seven-eighths  cut-off.  This  case  gives  15  per  cent  of 
steam  wnaccounted  for  hy  the  indicator. 

Evidently  steam  throttled  from  90  lbs.  to  an  extent  which  would 
afford  23.45  lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  would  give  somewhere 
about  5  per  cent,  as  the  steam  unaccounted  for  or  condensed  by 
cylinder  condensation,  and  the  difference  between  this  value  and 
15  per  cent,  for  Test  46  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  superheating 
due  to  the  throttling,  and  there  is  a  consequent  saving  in  steam 
consumption  per  H.P.  between  the  average  for  34  and  35  and  for 
45,  equal  to  56.87 —47.8  =  9  lbs.  or  about  16  per  cent  This 
represents  the  advantage  of  obtaining  a  given  H.P.  at  a  fixed  cut- 
off by  carrying  a  high  boiler  pressure  and  throttling  to  a  low 
initial  pressure,  rather  than  using  a  boiler  pressure  very  little 
above  the  desired  initial  cylinder  pressure.  But  if  we  seek  the 
water  consumption  for  a  case  where  practically  the  same  mean 
effective  pressure  is  obtained  with  ordinary  ranges  of  expansion, 
we  find  that  any  such  saving  due  to  superheating  by  throttling,  as 
is  indicated  above,  is  quite  incapable  of  competing  with  the  saving 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  principle  of  expansion.*  Thus  we  have 
*  See  Rankine'a  Steam  Engiue,  page  416. 
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ill  Test  38,  for  60  pounds  boiler  pressure  and  about  three-tenths 
cut-off,  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  27.4  lbs.  and  a  water  consump- 
tion of  only  31.6  lbs.,  or  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the  throttling  con- 
sumption just  quofced. 

Again  in  Test  30,  for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  and  about  one- 
eighth  cut-off,  we  have  22.7  lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  and  a 
water  consumption  of  29.5  lbs.  per  BLP.  or  nearly  a  saving  of  40 
per  cent  of  the  throttling  consumption. 

Tests  32  and  36  show  nearly  the  same  mean  effective  pressures 
and  speed.  In  the  former,  steam  at  90  lbs.  is  throttled  to  about 
50  Iba,  and  the  consumption  per  H.P.  is  87.93  Iba 

In  the  latter,  steam  at  66  lbs.  is  used  with  seven-eighths  cut-off, 
and  gives  a  consumption  per  H.P.  of  39.9  lbs.  The  advantage  here 
shown  by  the  throttling  conditions  is  due  to  so  comparatively  small 
an  amount  of  superheating  that  it  could  not  appear  unless  the 
steam  entering  the  engine  was  entirely  devoid  of  moisture.  Theo- 
retically the  amount  of  superheating  due  to  throttling  steam  can- 
not exceed,  but  may  practically  equal,  the  following  amounts : 

Steam  throttled  from  90  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  degrees  of  superheating=21 

(i  *     ((  U         <(      ti        Ct  1  Q      C<  (i  iC  •(  ^56 

V.  Colunm  27  of  Table  I.  shows  the  average  loss  of  pressure 
during  admission,  and  column  28  the  loss  at  the  point  of  cut-off 
as  determined  by  Eankine's  method  (see  p.  16);  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  regular  law  controls  the  figures  in  these  columns.  For 
ordinary  cut-offs  between  i  and  ^  at  90  and  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure 
the  loss  of  pressure  is  about  6  lbs.  for  100  feet  velocity  per  second, 
calculated  as  explained,  p.  16.  For  SO  lbs.  boiler  pressure  one- 
half  of  this  drop  occurs ;  roughly,  the  variation  with  velocity 
appeai-s  to  increase  about  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  below  100 
feet  per  second,  and  above  100  feet  per  second  directly  as  the 
velocity.  If  the  velocity  is  less  than  50  feet  per  second,  the  loss 
may  be  considered  neglectable  at  ordinary  cut-offs. 

GENERAL  DEDUCTIONS  BEGABDINa  OTLINDEB  CONDENSATION. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  analyze  in  time  for  the  present  meet- 
ing the  data  regarding  liquefaction  of  steam  by  cylinder  condensa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determine  any  even  approximate  law 
underlying  the  quantities  of  steam  liquefied  under  the  various 
conditions  covered  in  the  investigation. 
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Some  general  statements  may,  however,  be  made  at  this  time, 
as  follows : 

I.  Inspection  of  the  indicator  cards  shows  that  re-evaporation 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  valve  closed,  and  that  the  liquefaction 
of  steam  was  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  admission. 

n.  If  we  adopt  the  idea  that  the  condensation  per  stroke  is 
proportional  to  the  surface  to  which  steam  is  exposed  during 
admission,  to  the  time  of  such  exposure,  and  to  the  range  of 
temperature  due  expansion,  then  the  following  quantity  should 
have  a  constant  value  for  the  different  tests. 

p lbs,  of  steam  liquefied  per  stroke. 

{ ~~      Twice  surface  of  pis- )       7]         -    ,  .        ,  ,.«.    7"  T 

ton,  plus  surface  of  [  x  (^"^f  ^^  ^^'\  x  (}^^'  ^*  *«°^.P-  ^ 
cyUnder  to  cutoff,    f      \  mission.   ;     \Am  expansion^ 

Column  25  of  Table  I.  gives  values  of  this  quantity  which  vary 
from  0.27  to  0.83. 

Table  A.,  giving  values  of  (7,  is  selected  from  the  general  table. 
It  shows  values  of  H  in  the  columns  headed  Ratio.  It  will  be  seen 
by  inspection  of  Sections  I.  to  lY.  of  this  table,  that,  for  a  fixed 
speed  and  pressure*  C  tends  to  confine  its  value  within  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  range  of  variation,  as  the  cut-off  varies.  Thus,  by 
Section  L,  C  varies  from  0.48  at  six-tenths  cut-off,  to  0.83  at  one- 
twenty-fifth  cut-off,  and  by  Section  IV.  the  variation  is  from  0.43 
to  0.69  for  a  greater  range  of  cut-offs. 

The  low  values  of  C\  in  Sections  VI.  and  VIII.,  at  cut-offs  less 
than  seven-eighths,  do  not  appear  to  be  due,  to  any  great  degree, 
to  the  excessive  re-evaporation  which  is  shown  by  the  indicator 
cards  for  these  cases. 

Sections  VII.  and  VTII.  show  that,  for  equal  speed  and  cut-off, 
the  least  value  of  0  occurs  with  the  lowest  boiler  pressure, 
although  V.  and  VI.  contain  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Per 
horse  power,  for  ordinary  speeds,  the  per  cent,  of  water  not 
accounted  for  by  the  indicator  does  not  materially  differ  with  the 
pressure.    (S^^e  columns  16  and  17,  Table  L) 

m.  If  we  select  from  Table  I.  cases  for  which  the  values  of  the 
product  of  "  surface  *'  x  "  time  "  x  "  diff.  of  temp."  are  nearly 
the  same,  the  groups  shown  in  Table  B  are  obtained.  This  shows 
a  tendency  towards  the  same  order  of  values  in  the  steam  con- 
densed per  stroke,  and  the  product  in  the  second  colunm  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  former  quantity  varies  more  slowly  than  the 
latter. 
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The  results  for  Test  No.  1,  compared  with  No.  37,  and  No.  50 
with  No.  13,  show  that  the  condensation  per  stroke  is  less,  the 
lower  the  boiler  pressure, — the  other  conditions  being  eqnal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  variation  of  speed  is  the  most  important 
factor  of  the  law  of  the  cylinder  condensation  for  widely  varying 
conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  193  and  194. 

IV.  Column  23  of  Table  I.  shows  the  pounds  of  water  that  would 
be  raised  through  the  range  of  temperature  due  expansion  by  the 
latent  heat  of  the  liquefied  steam. 

These  vary  from  0.01  for  the  greatest  "  throttling  "  test,  to  30 
lbs.  for  the  very  slow  speeds  and  low  pressure.  The  average 
weight  would  be' about  5  lbs.  The  weight  of  iron  which  would  be 
raised  through  the  same  temperature  is  about  nine  times  the 
weight  of  water.  It  would  therefore  average  45  lbs.,  and  reach 
270  lbs.  as  a  maximum,  which  would  correspond  to  about  one- 
fortieth  and  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  piston. 

TABLE  A. 

CUTOFF  VARIABLE.      BTBAM  FRE88URB  90  LBS.   FEB  BQUABR  INCH. 


I. 

HIGH   8PKXD. 

n. 

IMTraMBDIATE  BPXBD. 

ra. 

■LOW  SPBKS. 

Cat-Off 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Batio 

cut^ir. 

Rev.  per 
minate. 

Baiio 

Cat-off. 

Rev.  per 
minate. 

Ratio 
C. 

59.9 
81.3 
18.2 
12.6 
6.9 
4.4 

61.6 
61.8 
62.5 
60.1 
59.1 
58.6 

.48 
.66 
.71 
.78 
.82 
.88 

59.9 

81.8 
18.2 

25.7 
28.6 
26.6 

.45 
.52 
.51 

59.9 
81.3 
18.2 

8.9 
8.0 
8.6 

.88 
.35 
.42 

CUT-OFF  VARIABLE.      STEAM  FRB8BUBE  60 

AND  30  LBS.    PER 

SQUARE 

INCH. 

00  UW.  PBKflSUBB. 

80  LBS.  PRBteUBI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

mOH  SPUD. 

HIGH  SPBED 

• 

SLOW  8PBBD 

Rev.  per 

Ratio 

Rev.  per 

Ratio 

Rev.  per 

Cat-off. 

mioate. 

C. 

Cut-off. 

minute. 

a 

Cat-ofl. 

minate. 

a 

87.6 

62.6 

.67 

87.5 
87.5 

62.6 
68.9 

.88 
.67 

87.5 

7.9 

.68 

59.9 

62.5 

.48 

59.9 

61.7 

.36 

81.8 

62.7 

.50 

81.8 

66.7 

.31 

31.3 

8.1 

.28 

18.2 

59.0 

.57 

18.2 

62.5 

.52 

18.2 

9.0 

.27 

12.6 

60.1 

.67 

6.9 

59.0 

.69 
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BTEAH  PBEB8UBE  YAEIABLE.      BBYOLUTIONB  AND  CUT-OFF  CONSTANT. 


vn. 

vm. 

CUT-OFF  81.8  J<.     BLOW  fPESD. 

Presenre. 

Rev.  per 
mlnnie. 

Ratio 
6'. 

Pressnre. 

Rev.  per 
minnte. 

Ratio 

90 
60 
80 

61.6 
62.5 
62.6 

.48 
.43 
.35 

90 
80 

8.6 
8.1 

.85 

.28 

TABLE   B. 


Nearlv 
eqnalvames 

of  time  X 

Steam  con- 

Difference 

Steam 

Ratio 

densed  per 

Rev.  per 

Surface 

No.  of  teet. 

of    temper- 
atore  *  Sur- 
face ex- 
posed. 

Cnt-ofl 

pressure. 

C. 

strolce. 
Lbs. 

minute. 

Time. 

21 

214 

18.2 

90.7 

.54 

.115 

23.7 

2.81 

2-8 

215 

59.9 

91.0 

.46 

.114 

48.6 

5.51 

47 

202 

•   87.5 

28.9 

.68 

.149 

7.9 

44.91 

1 

127 

59.9 

89.2 

.72 

.108 

70.4 

2.88 

88 

110 

81.8 

59.4 

.50 

.062 

62.7 

1.47 

87 

132 

59.9 

60.7 

.44 

.064 

62  5 

8.20v 

48 

120 

59.9 

28.5 

.85 

.045 

61.7 

3.28 

16 

88 

18.2 

89.2 

.82 

.088 

64.1 

.85 

89 

87 

18.2 

60.5 

.57 

.055 

59.6 

.91 

49 

92 

81.8 

28.7 

.81 

.081 

65.7 

1.40 

50 

498 

81.8 

28.4 

.28 

.150 

8.1 

11.29 

27 

496 

18.2 

91.4 

.87 

.208 

10.0 

5.47 

13 

470 

81.8 

91.8 

.89 

.209 

18.1 

7.04 

Y.  If  we  adopt  the  general  idea  that  whatever  tends  to  elevate 
the  average  temperature  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  will  reduce 
cylinder  condensation,  we  should  expect  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  or  steam  that  was  forced  through  a  cylinder,  the  less 
would  be  the  loss  by  liquefaction.  But  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
i  a  limit  to  this  action.  Thus  in  test  No.  8,  Table  I.,  steam  to  the 
amount  of  3,161  lbs.  per  hour  was  sent  through  the  engine  at  31 
per  cent,  cut-oflf,  and  the  cost  of  a  H.  P.  was  26.5  lbs.  of  water. 

In  test  No.  38,  1,800  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  went  through  the 
engine  at  the  same  cut-off,  but  at  30  lbs.  less  boiler  pressure,  and 
a  H.  P.  cost  33.17  lbs.  Hence,  nearly  doubling  the  steam  sent 
through  the  engine  decreased  the  cost  but  about  20  per  cent., 
fully  half  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  lower  boiler  pressure. 
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Again,  m  test  No.  11  we  have  for  the  same  boiler  pressure  and 
cut-ofi*  as  No.  8  less  than  half  the  steam  sent  through  the  engme 
per  unit  of  time,  with  a  water  consumption  per  H.P.  only  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  for  No.  8. 

These  views  make  it  diihcult  to  find  reasonable  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  double  amount  of  weight  or  surface  brought  into 
contact  with  a  given  weight  of  steam  in  obtaining  equal  H.  P.  in  a 
single-acting  engine — as  compared  with  a  double-acting — can 
render  the  steam  consumption  excessive  for  ordinary  conditions 
of  speed,  cut-off,  and  boiler  pressure. 

DETAILS  BEGABDINO    MANIPULATION  OF  INDIOATOB,  AND  METHODS  01^ 
OALOULATING  BESULTS  IN  TABLE& 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  order  to  explain  to  what 
extent  precautions  were  observed  to  obtain  accurate  indicator 
cards. 

The  indicator  were  attached  close  to  the  heads  of  the  cylinders, 
and  the  drum  was  given  an  exact  motion  by  means  of  a  panta- 
graph  attached  to  the  piston  rod.  Wire  cord  was  used  to  connect 
the  indicator  with  the  pantagraph,  in  order  that  the  stretching 
due  to  cotton  or  linen  cords  might  be  avoided.  In  addition  to 
these  ordinary  precautions,  great  care  was  exercised  to  keep  the 
indicator  perfectly  clean,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no 
lost  motion  in  the  mechanism  connecting  the  pencil  point  with  the 
piston.  The  indicator  was  at  intervals  tested  during  each  test 
to  make  certain  that  it  was  perfect  in  this  respect,  in  a  manner 
that  can  be  best  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  cards  marked 
Nos.  65  and  56.  No.  66  is  a  card  taken  at  a  slow  speed  with  an 
indicator  in  perfect  condition,  the  line  u  v  being  that  traced  by 
the  pencil  of  the  indicator  when  the  engine  is  placed  on  the  dead 
center  point  and  the  full  pressure  of  steam  brought  to  bear  on  the 
piston  of  the  indicator,    xyis  the  atmospheric  line. 

In  tracing  both  the  lines  u  v  and  x  y,  the  pencil  nrm  was  first 
pushed  upward,  and,  after  releasing  it,  a  line  was  traced  on  the 
paper ;  the  arm  was  next  pushed  downward,  and  after  again  releas- 
ing it,  the  line  was  retraced  and  found  to  coincide  with  the  first 
line  taken.  If  there  had  been  undue  friction  or  lost  motion, 
double  lines  would  have  been  traced,  as  shown  above  and  below 
the  card  marked  No.  55.  This  test  was  applied  at  intervals 
during  the  time  of  taking  the  cards,  the  atmospheric  Une  being 
extended  past  the  end  of  the  diagrams  by  moving  the  drum  by 
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hand  ;  the  fact  that  the  indicator  was  in  good  condition  was  thus 
recorded  directly  on  the  cards.  To  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
tendency  to  stick  at  the  piston,  the  indicator  was  taken  apart,  and 
its  piston  and  cylinder  thoroughly  wiped  and  oiled  at  frequent 
intervals,  without  waiting  for  the  diagrams  to  give  evidence  of 
defective  action. 

Card  No.  55  shows  that  a  smooth  diagram  may  be  obtained  with 
an  indicator  that  is  in  very  bad  order. 

In  this  case,  the  guide  attached  to  the  indicator  piston  produced 
considerable  friction,  and  there  was  also  a  small  amount  of  lost 
motion.  After  relieving  this  friction  and  removing  the  lost 
motion,  card  No.  56  was  taken.  This  card,  which  was  taken  at 
about  the  same  speed  as  No.  55,  shows  how  very  misleading  the 
results  may  be  that  are  given  by  a  faulty  indicator. 

Card  No.  57  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  card  taken  with 
an  indicator  that  is  sticking  at  the  piston. 

The  scales  of  the  indicators  were  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
steam-gauges,  except  for  30  pounds  pressure,  at  which  the  indi- 
cator spring  differed  2  pounds  in  30,  as  compared  with  a  standard 
gauge  ;  this  difference  has  been  eliminated  in  the  calculations.  It 
was  found  that  the  most  careful  manipulation  of  planimeters,  or 
averaging-instrument,  is  coupled  with  a  variation  in  duplicate 
results  of  mean  effective  pressure,  averaging  about  one-tenth  of  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  about  three-tenths  of  the  whole  pressure 
in  the  case  of  the  cards  of  smallest  area.  Accordingly,  two 
methods  of  determining  the  mean  effective  pressure  have  been 
adopted, — one  by  using  a  Coffin  averaging-instrument  as  a  plani- 
meter  to  obtain  the  area,  and  dividing  by  the  length  of  the  card, 
and  the  otlier  by  obtaining  the  mean  pressure  directly  with  the  same 
instrument.  Although  the  theoretical  error  of  both  methods  is 
about  the  same,  a  slightly  greater  agreement  of  consecutive  mea- 
surements was  found  for  the  first  method,  and  the  results  by  this 
method  are  made  the  basis  of  the  calculations.  Columns  12  and  13 
of  Table  I.  show  the  figures  for  each  method. 

The  planimeter  was  tested  by  moving  the  pointer  around  a 
circle  cut  in  a  brass  plate,  and  also  around  the  sides  of  a  rect- 
angle ;  the  readings,  when  moved  around  the  circle,  agreed  among 
themselves  to  within  one-hundredth  of  a  square  inch,  and  a  correc- 
tion, derived  by  obtaining  the  mean  of  ten  consecutive  readings  on 
both  the  circle  and  rectangle,  was  1.0033,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
reading  of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  true  area. 
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Calculations  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse  power  are  given  in 
Table  I.  The  number  of  cards  for  each  test  is  shown  by  column 
10  of  this  table.  The  mean  effective  pressure  given  is  the  average 
of  all  cards  taken.  Similarly  the  pressure  at  cut-off  and  release 
in  Table  II.  is  the  average  of  all  cards  taken.  These  averages 
were  used  in  the  computations  of  steam  accounted  for  by  indicator, 
as  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  II.  The  values  for 
density  of  steam  are  according  to  the  tables  in  D.  K.  Clark's  Manual 
Table  III.  exhibits  in  detail  the  data  observed  and  calculated  for 
each  set  of  conditions,  constituting  a  separate  test. 

Samples  of  indicator  cards  are  shown  in  the  plates.  The  clear- 
ance for  each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  drawn  to  scale  ;  the  point  of 
the  stroke  at  which  the  valve  closed,  as  determined  by  measure- 
ment, is  indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  drawn  across  the 
expansion  line.  The  short  dash  drawn  beneath  the  Mariotte  curve 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  a  point  on  the  theoretical  adiabatic 
curve,  which  coincides  with  the  Mariotte  curve  at  the  point  of 
cut-off.  In  the  calculations  of  steam  accounted  for  by  the  indi- 
cator at  cut-off,  the  point  of  cut-off  is  the  one  indicated  on  the 
card.  It  will  be  noticed,  by  referring  to  columns  5  and  6 
of  Table  II.,  that  the  clearance  for  87.6^  cut-off  is  not  the  same  as 
used  for  other  points  of  cut-off.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  0.83 
per  cent,  of  the  clearance  is  made  up  by  the  volume  of  the  port 
due  to  the  depth  of  the  main  valve  ;  and  when  the  point  of  cnt-off 
is  entirely  controlled  by  this  valve,  this  amount  of  clearance  is 
eliminated,  as  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  volume  of  the  steam- 
chest. 

LOSS  OP  PRESSURE  THROUGH  PORT  OPENINGS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  port  openings  for  the 
various  points  of  cut-off. 


Width  op  Port,  9  Inchee 

J. 

Cnt-off.    Per 

Maximum  opening,  inches  in  direction  of  valve 

Mean  area  of 

X. 

centofetroke. 

travel. 

opening. 

Head  end. 

Crank  end. 

Mean. 

4.4 

.187 

.488 

.8125 

2.81 

6.50 

6.9 

.875 

.536 

.4555 

4.10 

4.47 

12.6 

.625 

.745 

.685 

6.16 

2.97 

18.2 

.812 

.968 

.890 

8.01 

2.28 

81.8 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

11.25 

1.(53 

59.9 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

11.25 

1.62 

87.5 

1.250               1.250 

1.2.50 

11.25 

1.63 
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The  column  headed  X  is  a  constant  which,  multiplied  by  the 
revolutions  per  minute,  gives  the  velocity  of  steam  through  the 
ports  in  feet  per  second,  on  the  basis  that  by  this  velocity  is 
meant  the  product  of  the  mean  piston  speed  per  second  times 
the  ratio  of  the  piston  area  to  tlie  area  of  port  opening.  The 
losses  of  pressures  due  to  the  velocity  of  steam  during  admission 
is  giveo  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  I.  In  the  last  of  these 
two  columns  the  point  of  cut-off  used  was  the  one  determined  by 
Rankine's  method  as  given  in  his  work  on  the  steam  engine,  p. 
417;  this  method  consists  in  prolonging  the  expansion  curve 
upward,  and  finding  its  intersection  with  a  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  atmospheric  line  through  the  highest  point  of  the  card.  The 
variation  of  back  pressure  under  the  several  conditions  was  too 
small  to  be  made  the  basis  of  measurement,  as  will  be  evident 
from  inspection  of  the  plates.  In  column  24  of  Table  L  the  cal- 
culation assumes  the  connecting-rod  to  be  of  infinite  length,  but 
allows  for  the  variable  velocity  of  the  cross-head,  due  to  a  uni- 
form crank  motion,  the  time  being  given  by  the  following  formula : 
Let  a  be  the  arc  in  degrees,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  equal  to 
twice  the  fraction  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  cut-off  occurs ;  then 
the  time  of  admission,  in  seconds,  is 


'^M^" 


+  10), 


in  which  N  is  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  crank-pin 
per  minute. 

The  following  table  shows  values  of  — ;; —   and  of  surface 


exposed  for  various  cut-offs  : 


6 


Cnt-off. 

«-|-10 
6 

Sarfftce  exposed  in  square 

4.4 

5.7 

3.63 

6.9 

6.8 

3.95 

12.6 

8.6 

4.68 

18.2 

10.1 

5.40 

81.8 

18.0 

7.08 

59.9 

18.6 

10.74 

87.5 

24.8 

14.27 

The  surface  includes  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston  rod  (at  an  average  diameter  of  2§|  inches)  up  to  the  point 
of  cut-off  plus  twice  the  area  of  the  piston. 
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The  exact  dimensions  of  the  engine  were  as  follows : 
Stroke,  29^  inches ;  bore  of  steam  cylinder,  17  inches ;  diameter 
of  head  end  piston-rod.,  2^^  inches ;  diameter  of  crank  end  piston- 
rod,  2|  inches. 

The  clearance  space  was  made  up  as  follows : 

In  port  through  main  valve  0.88  ^  of  piston  displacement. 
"      «        "         cylinder      2.77  "        "  " 

"  head  end  of  «  6.18  "        "  '' 

"   crank  end  of        "  1.71   "        " 
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Tests  Nob.  1-7. 


Cut-ofF  59.9^  of  Stroke 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Test  No.  1 70.88Kev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Pre^sw..   80.2  Ibe.  abore  atm. 


Tent  No.  7 8.98  Rev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Preaeiire 98.4  lbs.  above  atni. 

Dotted  curres  are  Mariotte  lines. 
Vertical  dashes  are  point  of  actual  yalve  closure. 

Short  carved  dashes  are  portions  of  adiabatics  according  to  fonuuta  pm  ^ 
const. 
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TX8TB  Nob.  S-14. 

CnU>n  81.»^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 601b». 


TertNo.S 

Steam  Pressure. 


.87.6  Rev.  p.  mfn. 
.90.6  Ibe.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  14 

Steam  Pressure. 


..8.68  Rev.  p.  min. 
.92.8  lbs.  above  atm. 
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TB8T8  No8.  15-2a 

Cut-off  18.8^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Teat  No.  15 

Steam  Preatspre. 


.86  Rev.  p.  min. 
.91.9lb8.  aboYealm. 


Test  No.  28 

Steam  Presaare. 


..8.64  Rev.  p.  min. 
.98.7  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  29. 

Cut-off  12.6^  of  Stroke. 
Sca^e i 60  lb«. 


Bev.  p.  min.... 
Steam  Pressure. 


62.80. 

89.1  lbs.  aboToatm. 


Test  No.  81. 

Cat-off  6. 9^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rey.  p.  min 

Steam  Pressare , 


.69.18. 

.91.1  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Te8T  No.  82. 
Cat-off  4.4^  of  Stroke. 


Rev.  p.  min 58.56. 

Steam  Pressure 01.9  lbs.  above  atm. 


TlssT  No.  86. 

Cot^off  BZJE  j(4>f  .8tiok«. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.57. 

Steam  PreB»tiTe. .  .56.2  lbi«.  above  atm. 
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Tmt  No.  87. 

Cutoff  59.9i  of  Stroke 
Scale (K)lb8. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.51. 

Steam  Pretsare 00.7  Ibfi.  above  atm. 


Trot  No.  88. 

Cuum  81.8  %  of  Stroke. 
Scale 80  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  mln 

Steam  Pressure 


.62.88. 

.59.4  lbs.  above  atm 
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TE8T  Na  89. 

Cat-off  18,2  jr  of  Stroke. 
Sctft eoibe. 


Rev.  p.  min 59.6 , 

Steam  Pressare 60.5  above  ann. 


Tb8T  No.  40. 

Cutoff  12.6^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 601b#i. 


Ber.  p.  min.... 
Steam  Pressure  , 


...60.10. 

....59.4 lbs.  above atm. 
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Tbbt  No.  41. 

Cut-off  6.9^  of  Stroke. 
Sea]  e 60  I  bi« . 


Rev.  p.  min 

SteHin  Pressurt) . 


.69.0. 

.59.8  lbs.  aboTO  atm. 
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TEsii  Nos.  44-47. 


Cut-off  87. 53J«f  Stroke. 
Scule 20  lbs. 


Test  No.  44 68.87  Rev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Pressure 27.5  lbs.  above  atro. 


Test  No.  47 T.8S  Rev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Pressure 28.))  Ib^  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  48. 

Cat-«tff  59.9^  of  Stroke. 

SttJe a  nbs. 


Bev.  p.  min 

Steam  Prepsartt , 


61.78. 

28. 5  Ibfl.  above  atiu. 
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Test  No.  49. 

Cut.nff  8t.8^of  Stroke. 
Scale 21)  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Piessare 


65.67. 

.28.7  Ibe.  above  aim. 


Test  No,  50. 

Cat-off  81.8^  of  Stroke. 
Scile 20  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 8. 15. 

Steam  Pressare 28.4  lbs.  abore  aim. 
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TS8T  No.  51. 

Cat-off  18.2^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 20  Iba. 


Rev.  p.  min..... 
Steam  Preasiure 


62.47. 

28.2  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  52. 

Ciqt^ff  18.2^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 20  lb8. 


Hev.  p.  miD 

Steam  Preasare. . .  . 


.  8.97. 

.28.7  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  88. 


Cut-off  87.5  %  of  Stroke.    Throttling. 
Scftle r. : ... . . . .  . .  .60  Ib^. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.16. 

Steam  Prersare 89.5  lbs.  above  atm. 

Test  No.  84. 

Cat-off  87.5^  of  Stroke.    Throttling. 
Scile   60 lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 69.48. 

Steanr  Pre  sare 89.5  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  85. 

Tut-oi!  87.5^  of  Stroke.    Tbrotiliner. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


ReT.  p.  min 77..^. 

Steam  Pressure 88.8  lbs.  above  ntm. 


Test  No.  43. 

Cnt-off  87.5^  of  Stroke.    Throttling. 
Scule 60  lbs. 


Bey.  p.  miD 

Steam  Pressure 


.64.75. 

.58.8  lbs.  above  ttm. 
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Cabd  No.  55.— Taken  witli  defective  indicator. 


Fio.  195. 


Caud  No.  56. 


JH 


Fig.  196. 


Card  No.  57.— Taken  with  dirty  indicator. 


Fig.  197. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  A.  li.  Wolff. — ^I  desire  to  record  my  deep  admiration  for  the 
excellent  character  of  the  experimental  work  performed  by  Profes- 
sors Denton  and  Jacobus,  and  the  scrupulous  care  and  profound  in- 
telligence with  which  thej  have  worked  up  the  data,  and  presented 
the  conclusion,  being  cautious  at  the  same  time,  like  trne  investi- 
gators, not  to  generalize  on  the  conclusions  beyond  the  special 
range  covered  by  the  experiments.  At  the  same  time,  knowing 
how  quick  many  arc  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  such  experiments, 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  experimenters  themselves,  I  wish  to 
point  out  significantly : 

1.  That  the  highest  rate  of  revolution  of  engine  covered  by  the 
experiments — 87  per  minute — is  now  currently  clas^  as  a  moderate 
speed,  and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increase  of  econ- 
omy of  *  of  water  per  H.P.  per  revolution  (90  lbs.  of  steam,  \ 
cut-oflF)  will  be  secured  for  higher  piston  speeds,  even  if  there  be 
no  loss  by  leakage  of  pistons,  etc.,  at  higher  rotative  speeds. 

2.  That  there  must  actually  be  enormous  leakages  at  higher 
rates  of  revolution,  owing  to  wear  and  tear ;  for,  notably  in  electric 
light  work,  the  theoretical  economy  of  the  high-speed  engines, 
allowing  fair  percentages  for  condensation,  is  far  from  being  com- 
mercially realized,  as  the  actual  monthly  records  of  fuel  consump- 
tion show ;  while  moderate-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  work- 
ing with  the  same  initial  pressure  and  cut-off,  actually  secure  a 
commercial  economy  approaching  much  more  closely  the  theoretical 
economy  (calculated),  and  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  by  high- 
speed engines.  This  refers  to  actual  daily  practice,  not  to  tests,  as 
published  in  catalogues  made  at  the  builders'  establishments,  when 
the  engines  are  in  a  condition  they  do  not  maintain  in  practice. 

JUr.  H.  W.  Spangler. — With  reference  to  these  tests,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  read  them  over;  but  in  glancing  over 
them,  I  was  struck  by  one  thing  in  the  published  cards  which  are 
given.  In  the  record  of  the  test,  Mr.  Denton  has  said  that  the 
piston  and  valves  were  tight.  You  will  find  by  looking  at  the 
cards  that  the  expansion  line  is  generally  very  much  above  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola.  Now,  among  the  majority  of  engineers  it  is 
assumed  that  if  the  expansion  curve  approximates  closely  to  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola,  the  engine  is  doing  about  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  of  it.  If  you  will  look  at  the  cards  as  printed,  you  will 
find  that  if  the  engine  had  been  doing  just  what  the  rectangular 
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hyperbola  shows,  it  wonld  be  doing  much  loss  than  should  have 
been  expected  of  it.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  engines  and 
valves  were  tight,  I  found  that  this  often  happens.  Whether  it  is 
universal  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  so,  then  the  rectangular 
Jiyperbola  laid  down  on  the  card  is  not  the  perfection  to  which 
we  should  attempt  to  bring  our  engines,  but  some  other  line  above 
that. 

-  Prof.  Be  Volson  Wood. — I  am  not  able  at  tliis  time  to  assist  in  the 
discussion,  but  I  wish  to  add  a  fact  in  regard  to  throttlinsr.  Two 
of  our  students  went  to  view  the  water-works  at  Newark,  at  one  of 
the  stations,  and  they  found  that  they  were  carrying  a  boiler 
pressure  of  over  ninety  pounds,  and  their  indicated  pressure  was 
about  sixty,  the  fall  of  pressure  being  secured  by  throttling.  I 
requested  them  to  experiment  with  it  by  lowering  the  boiler  pres- 
sare  and  raising  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  leaving  the  throttling 
valve  entirely  open.  They  did  so,  measuring  somewhat  accurately 
the  coal  that  was  used  before  and  the  coal  that  was  used  after,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  saving  which  they  reported  due 
to  that  change  of  condition.  I  expected  considerable  change,  but 
it  was  larger  than  I  expected. 

Mr.^C.  S.  Dutton. — ^In  regard  to  the  comparison  in  steam-engine 
economy,  I  just  .wish  to  say  that  I  was  informed  by  a  steam-engine 
expert,  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  has  tested  a  great  many 
engines,  especially  in  the  east,  that  the  best  result  he  had  ever 
attained  from  a  four-valve  engine  about  this  size  was  26  pounds  of 
water,  and  that  was  only  in  a  single  instance. 

Prof.  Denton. — May  I  ask  Mr.  Spangler  to  state  his  point  again  ? 

Mr.  Spangler. — I  said  that,  in  looking  over  the  cards,  I  find  almost 
invariably  on  each  of  those  cards  that  the  expansion  curve  comes 
considerably  above  the  rectangular  hyperbola ;  that,  if  the  rectan- 
gular hyperbola  is  what  we  should  attempt  to  attain,  this  engine 
would  be  very  much  better  than  we  ordinarily  expected.  But  in 
many  cards  I  have  attained,  where  I  have  been  reasonably  sure 
that  the  piston  and  valves  were  tight,  the  expansion  curve  did 
come  above  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  Therefore  the  rectangular 
hyperbola,  if  that  be  true,  in  most  cases  is  no  particular  criterion 
of  the  perfection  attained  in  the  engine. 

Prqf.J.KPeniofi.—  'ReierriDg  to  Mr.  Wolffs  remarks,  I  regret 
that  the  higher  limits  of  speed  fell  short  of  present  practica 
Higher  speed  would,  however,  deform  the  cards  greatly,  as  the 
parts  were  not  designed  for  greater  speed  than  ninety  revolutions. 
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I  hope  that  Mr.  Wolff  will  indicate  how  his  concInsionB  regard- 
ing the  relative  consumption  of  high  vs.  low-speed  engines  was 
obtained,  that  is,  whether  by  his  own  measarements  or  by  reports 
of  asers. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  throttling  at  full  stroke,  or  ^  cut-ofi[, 
is  less  economical  than  to  obtain  equal  power  with  shorter  cutoff 
and  less  throttling,  it  should  be  noted  that,  with  eqtuil  measures  of 
expansion,  the  greater  the  throtUing  with  which  a  given  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  ca/n  he  producedy  the  heUer  the  economy  of  steam. 
See  bottom  of  page  729. 

Prof.  Spangler's  remarks  induce  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  engine  was  undoubtedly  perfectly  tight,  and  therefore  the 
testimony  of  the  cards  of  the  paper  is  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
observation  of  the  interesting  fact  that  tight  engines  may  give 
expansion  lines  above  the  Mariotte  curve. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  confirmation  of  the  phenomenon  by  so 
careful  a  worker  in  steam  as  Professor  Spangler. 
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CCCL. 

THE  USE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  STEAM-BOILERS. 
(Supplementary  Paper,) 

BY  LKWU  F.  LTlOi,  NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Soon  after  reading  my  paper  on  '^  The  Use  of  Kerosene  Oil  in 
Steam-Boilers,"*  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  November,  1887 
I  purchased  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  to  see  what  it  would  do 
when  compared  with  kerosene  oil  for  the  prevention  of  scale  in 
steam-boilers.  For  this  experiment  I  had  the  two  new  Root 
boilers  of  100  H.  P.  each,  alluded  to  in  my  former  paper,  and  had 
them  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  no  dirt  could  be  found  anywhere 
inside  of  them.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  slight  rinsing 
with  a  jet  of  water  from  a  hose,  for  the  reason  that  the  kerosene 
oil  had  kept  these  boilers  -periecHj  free  from  scale  for  several 
months  previous  to  this  time. 

I  began  using  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  each  week  in  No.  1  of 
these  boilers,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  crade  petroleum 
was  put  into  the  other  boiler.  No.  2.  Both  of  these  boilers  had 
precisely  an  equal  quantity  of  work  to  perform,  and  like  conditions 
existed  in  both  instances.  At  the  expiration  of  one  month  I 
examined  both  boilers,  and  found  that  while  No.  1,  in  which  the 
kerosene  oil  was  used,  had  no  dirt  or  scale  in  it,  there  was  consid- 
erable loose  scale  in  the  No.  2,  using  .the  crade  petroleum.  These 
scales  were  removed  and  the  fine  dirt  washed  out,  when  they  were 
both  closed  up  again.  Four  months  afterward  we  removed  about 
one  bushel  of  hard,  broken  scales  from  the  back  headers  and 
tubes  of  No  2,  in  which  the  crude  petroleum  was  used,  and  some 
of  these  scales  were  stuck  fast  inside  of  the  tubes.  Inspections 
were  made  every  month. 

Nearly  one  day's  labor  was  necessary  to  put  this  boiler  in  order, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  grooving  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  water- 
•  TraoB.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  247,  No.  OCLXXV^ 
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gauge  had  reappeared,  and  the  glass  had  been  reduced  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  we  had  to  insert  a  new  tube.  The  corrosive  action 
about  the  upper  part  of  this  boiler  and  on  the  safety-valve  flanges 
had  also  reappeared.  The  other  boiler,  No.  1,  in  which  kerosene 
oil  had  been  used,  was  still  clean,  and  we  rinsed  it  out  with  clean 
water  from  a  hose.  All  the  hard  scale  was  not  removed  from 
inside  the  tubes  of  No.  2  boiler,  because  we  had  insufficient  time ; 
so  we  closed  and  filled  both  boilers  with  water.  Just  after  closing 
the  blow-off  cocks,  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  was  put  into  each 
boiler.  We  continued  to  use  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  each  week 
for  the  next  month.  When  the  boilers  were  again  inspected,  we 
found  that  the  kerosene  oil  had  removed  all  the  scale  that  was 
left  inside  the  tubes  the  month  previous,  and  the  mud  drum  was 
about  half  full  of  loose,  soft  scale.  No.  1  boiler  was  still  clean. 
During  the  last  winter  we  have  been  using  one  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil  every  other  day  in  each  of  these  boilers,  and  they  have  run  as 
long  as  six  months  at  a  time  without  washing,  as  the  inside  of 
the  tubes  was  perfectly  clean ;  monthly  inspections  made  as  usual, 
at  which  time  these  boilers  were  emptied  and  refilled.  Every 
Saturday  the  water  was  blown  down  two  gauges.  We  have  several 
times  tried  crude  petroleum  alternately  in  each  of  these  boilers 
until  the  contents  of  the  barrel  were  all  used,  and  each  time  with 
k  like  result;  the  corrosive  action  with  the  loose,  hard  scales 
appearing  always  when  the  crude  petroleum  was  used,  and  disap- 
pearing while  we  used  the  kerosene  oil.  I  was  convinced  that  this 
result  was  dne  to  the  impurities  in  the  crude  petroleum,  because 
in  kerosene  oil  we  find  none  of  those  foreign  substances  which 
would  be  likely  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter  in  the  water 
and  form  scales.  At  all  events  we  know  that  by  using  the  reiined 
petroleum  (kerosene  oil)  the  scales  disappear,  the  other  conditions 
being  alike  in  both  cases.  The  tar  and  wax  contained  in  crude 
petroleum  do  combine  with  the  sediment  in  steam-boilers,  and 
that  paste  is  successful  in  preventing  the  water  from  reaching  and 
protecting  the  plates.  This  is  true  particularly  in  shell  boilers  which 
have  flat  surfaces  over  the  fire,  I  have  known  of  several  instances 
of  this  kind  since  preparing  my  former  paper.  A  certain  engineer 
who  tried  kerosene  oil  burned  a  spot  directly  over  the  furnace, 
and  upon  opening  the  boiler  found  several  bushels  of  scale  lying 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  condemned  the  kerosene. 

He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  seemed  to  believe  that 
kerosene  oil  would  not  only  loosen  the  scale,  but  also  remove  it  iu 
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dome  mysterious  way,  through  the  pores  of  the  iron,  as  it  were,  as 
water  imperceptibly  disappears,  ia  boiling,  from  an  air-tight  vessel. 
If  a  boiler  is  known  to  be  quite  dirty,  the  kerosene  should  not  be 
put  in  more  than  three  days  before  it  is  intended  to  wash  the 
boiler. 

This  process  should  be  repeated  until  the  interior  is  almost 
free  from  scale.  Some  time  ago  an  engineer  tried  kerosene  oil 
in  his  boiler  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  complained  to  a  friend 
of  his  that  the  kerosene  made  the  boiler  leak.  An  examination 
was  advised  and  made,  showing  that  near  the  back  there  was 
more  scale  than  there  was  iron ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  kerosene 
had  caused  the  scale  and  iron  to  separate,  the  iron  having  cor- 
roded away  to  such  an  extent  that  a  leak  Was  inevitable.  A 
patch  was  immediately  put  on,  and  a  disaster  was  probably 
avoided  through  this  revelation. 

Another  engineer  opened  his  heater,  and,  without  raising  the 
safety-valve  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas  arising  from  the  kerosene 
oil  which  he  had  been  using,  he  inserted  a  lighted  torch,  when 
the  gas  ignited  and  burned  his  arm  and  hand. 

This  is  a  precaution  which  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  all 
cases — ^viz.,  properly  to  ventilate  boilers,  heaters,  and  tanks  of  all 
descriptions  before  entering  them  with  lighted  lamps  and  torches. 
While  these  gases  are  not  likely  to  cause  an  explosion,  they  bum 
quite  rapidly  and  should  be  promptly  removed  without  giving 
opportunity  for  an  accident.  The  accumulation  of  gas  is  not 
confined  to  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  for  the  prevention  of  scale  in 
steatn-boilers,  but  is  also  found  in  flour-mills,  confectioners',  con- 
duits f<Jr  electric  wires,  brewers'  vats,  etc.  So,  with  common- 
sense  precautions,  we  run  no  extra  risk  in  using  kerosene  oil  in 
steam-boilers.  I  was  told  a  short  time  ago  that  kerosene  oil  was 
a  bad  thing  to  put  into  a  boiler  because  "  it  eats  the  iron  " — a  very 
remarkable  statement,  to  be  sure.  In  support  of  his  assertion 
this  engineer  said :  '^  If  you  wish  to  clean  a  rusty  bolt  or  loosen 
a  corroded  nut  you  put  kerosene  oil  on  it,  do  you  not?"  I 
answered  "  Yes."  "  Well,  it  eats  off  the  rust ;  and  that  would 
leave  holes  in  some  boilers." 

I  admitted  that  it  would,  and  that  it  would  be  aj  excellent 
thing  for  the  safety  of  the  community  if  kerosene  were  used  only 
once  a  year  'in  some  boilers,  if  only  to  reveal  their  weak  ploces. 
I  added  that  we  put  kerosene  oil  into  boilers  to  take  off  the 
scale  and  to  separate  the  rust  from  the  iron ;  and  when  the  rust 
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and  scale  are  thus  separated  they  mast  be  removed  from  tiie 
boiler  at  once,  or  the  plates  may  be  injured. 

There  are  a  great  many  engineers  who  use  kerosene  oil  in 
steam-boilers  and  are  well  satisfied ;  and  some,  having  tried  crude 
petroleum  without  success,  are  now  using  kerosene  oil  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 
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CCCLI. 

TRACTIVE  FOBCE  OF  LEATHER  BELTS  ON  PULLEY 

FACES. 

BT  8COTT  A.  SMITH,  PROTIDKNOB,  B.  I. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  18  of  the  highest  value  to  users  of  leather  belts  to  know  the 
exact  conditions  which  give  the  greatest  tractive  force  of  belts  on 
pulley  faces ;  in  immediate  connection  with  this,  it  is  essential  to 
have  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  best  leather  belting. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  best  belts  are  made  from 
all  oak-tanned  leather,  and  curried  with  the  use  of  cod  oil  and 
tallow,  all  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Such  belts  have  continued  in 
use  thirty  to  forty  years,  when  used  as  simple  driving-belts,  driv- 
ing a  proper  amount  of  power,  and  having  had  suitable  care. 

In  the  best  methods  of  currying,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  stearine  of  tallow  enters  into  the  leather ;  the  oleine  of  the  tal- 
low and  cod  oil,  during  a  period  of  four  weeks  employed  in  a 
suitable  currying  process,  oxidize  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
Uftoisture,  and  much  hand  and  machine  labor  intelligently  used,  and 
become,  or  pai*take  of  the  nature  of,  a  gum  or  varnish,  most  inti- 
mately united  with  fibres  which  interlace  in  all  directions. 

Such  leather  contains  no  free  oil,  which  would,  if  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  free  acid  in- 
jurious to  the  fibres.  Belt  leather  thus  made  has  a  supple  character, 
with  a  little  elasticity  and  compressibility  which  eminently  fits  it 
for  tractive  use  on  a  pulley  face. 

When  a  new  belt  is  put  to  use  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  pulley, 
there  is  on  it  a  certain  quantity  of  stearine  from  the  tallow 
(rubbed  down  to  give  smoothness  to  that  side) ;  this  grease  acts,  or 
aids,  by  increasing  the  surface  of  contact,  to  give  an  extra  tractive 
quality  to  the  leather.  If  the  grain  side  is  run  to  the  pulley  &ce, 
then,  in  the  first  use  of  the  belt,  there  is  more  tendency  to  slip, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  grease  on  the  surface,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  grafn  is  hard  ;  and  in  the  case  of  small  diameters  of  pulleys, 
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the  belt  face  is  wrinkled,  thus  it  is  less  in  a  condition  to  be  brought 
into  intimate  contact,  under  pressure,  with  the  pulley  face,  over 
its  wliole  contact  surface,  than  is  the  softer  flesh  side.  The  stearine 
on  the  surface  of  the  flesli  side,  and  the  softness  of  its  face,  operate 
to  exclude  air  from  between  the  two  surfaces,  thus  aflFording  the 
benefit  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  strongest  element  in  its  tract- 
ive force,  to  hold  the  belt  to  the  pulley  face.  In  addition,  when 
the  two  surfaces  of  leather  and  iron  come  together,  on  one  or  both 
of  which  there  is  a  semi-fluid  to  interpenetrate  into  the  pores  of 
the  two  faces  (providing  there  is  a  minimum  of  this  material,  or 
only  suflScient  for  this  interpenetration)  then  this  material  becomes 
an  impediment  to  the  slipping  of  the  belt  to  the  extent  of  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  particles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  much  of  its  power  of 
adhesion  to,  or  affinity  for,  the  iron  and  leather. 

This  statement,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  stearine  on  the  flesh 
side  of  leather,  and  the  running  of  that  side  to  a  pulley  face,  is  not 
given  in  the  sense  of  an  approval  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
to  illustrate  by  a  familiar  fact  Stearine  has  no  legitimate  place 
on  or  in  leather ;  also  the  flesh  side  should  not  be  run  to  the 
pulley  face,  for  the  reason  that  the  wear  from  contact  with  the 
pulley  should  come  on  the  grain  side,  as  that  surface  of  the  l)€lt  is 
much  weaker  in  its  tensile  strength  than  the  flesh  side ;  also,  as  the 
grain  is  hard,  it  is  more  enduring  for  the  wear  of  attrition  ;  further, 
if  the  grain  is  actually  worn  off,  then  the  belt  may  not  sufl^er,  in  its 
integrity,  from  a  ready  tendency  of  the  hard  grain  side  to  crack. 

The  most  intimate  contact  of  a  belt  with  a  pulley  comes,  first, 
in  the  smoothness  of  a  pulley  face,  includitig  freedom  from  ridges 
and  hollows  left  by  turning-tools.  Second  :  in  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface  and  evenness  in  the  texture,  or  body,  of  a  belt. 
Third :  in  having  the  crown  of  the  driving  and  receiving  pnllcys 
exactly  alike  ;  as  nearly  so  as  is  practicable  in  a  commercial  sense. 
Fourth:  in  having  the  crown  of  pulleys  not  over  ^"  for  a  24" 
face,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pulley  is  not  to  be  over  J"  larger  ia 
diameter  in  its  center.  Fifth:  in  having  the  crown  other  than  two 
planes  meeting  at  the  center.  Sixth  :  t\\4  use  of  any  material  on, 
or  in,  a  belt,  in  addition  to  those  necessarily  used  in  the  currying 
process,  to  keep  them  pliable  or  increase  their  tractive  quality, 
should  wholly  depend  upon  the  exigencies  arising  in  the  use  of 
belts ;  and  the  use  of  such  material  may  justly  be  governed  by  this 
idea,  that  it  is  safer  to  sin  in  non-use  than  in  over-use.  Seventh: 
with  reference  to  the  lacing  of  belts,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  practice 
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to  cut  the  ends  to  a  convex  shape  by  nsitig  a  former,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  nearly  uniform  stress  on  the  lacing  through  the  center  as 
compared  with  the  edges.  For  a  belt  10"  wide,  the  center  of  each, 
end  should  recede  j\". 

An  impediment  to  the  just  use  of  leather  belting,  in  minor  cases, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  of  machinery  will 
adhere  to  the  custom  of  putting  too  small  receiving  pulleys  on  to 
their  machines,  to  indicate  to  the  purchaser  that  little  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  them.  I  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  having  the 
acquaintance  of  an  eminently  practical  man  who  takes  off  a  pulley 
6"  diameter  by  4!'  face  on  a  circular-saw  arbor,  and  substitutes  a 
pulley  9"  diameter  by  6"  face. 

A  few  words  as  to  hem  lock- tanned  leather,  or  leather  tanned 
by  the  use  of  half  hemlock  and  half  oak  bark.  I  do  not  consider 
them  as  worthy  of  much  consideration,  as  many  makers  of  that 
class  of  belting  stock  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  manufacture 
during  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  a  less  costly  and  less  enduring 
product.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  well-made  "hemlock" 
belt  is  better  than  a  poorly  made  "oak"  belt;  duly  considering 
all  the  processes  involved  in  the  making  of  each. 

I  would  maintain  that  a  skilled  maker  of  oak-tanned  belting  can 
meet  any  and  all  legitimate  requirements,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Some  uses  of  a  belt  demand  that  it  shall  he  much  softer  than  for 
otlier  purposes ;  some  that  it  shall  be  elastic ;  other  cases  need  a  very 
rigid  or  non-elastic  belt.  For  quarter-twist  belts,  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  oak-tanned  leather,  the  belts  should  be  specially  shaped 
by  the  maker  for  that  use,  both  in  the  length  of  the  belt  and  at  tlie 
ends. 

R**ferring  again  to  the  subject  of  oils  on  leather :  mineral  oils 
always  act  to  negative  oxidation  of  the  oils  in  the  currying  proceps; 
hence  they  are  detrimental  for  that  use.  If  added  after  the  curry- 
ing process  is  completed,  then  they  tend  to  undo  the  currying  by 
softening  the  oxidized  oils. 

A  question  not  to  be  ignored  relates  to  the  action  of  air  and 
other  influences  in  keeping  belts  from  full  contact  with  the  top 
side  of  a  receiving  pulley,  when  belts  are  run  at  very  high  speeds ; 
this  is  caused  by  the  massing  of  air  at  this  point;  by  excessive 
crown  in  pulleys,  giving  much  convexity  to  the  belt  to  hold  air  on 
or  in  its  concave  side ;  by  the  rigid  character  of  many  belts ;  and 
by  centrifugal  force. 

Much  leather  belting  is  made,  which,  when  finished,  has  a  very 
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rigid  character.  It  has  gone  into  tJie  hands  of  users  in  that  condi- 
tion for  these  reasons :  First,  because  a  desire  has  gro¥m  with  some 
users  to  have  belts  extremely  rigid  against  stretching — ^apparently 
forgetting  that  such  rigidity  ensures  that  a  belt  shall  have  a  com- 
paratively short  life.  Second,  to  make  a  belt  very  supple  and  very 
uniform  in  its  body  and  over  its  whole  surface  necessitates  expen- 
sive methods  in  currying.  The  continual  demand  for  lower  and 
lower  prices  has  induced  the  leaving  out  of  that  amount  of  careful 
hand  labor  which  always  gives  suppleness  to  leather,  if  otherwise 
well  qualified  ;  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  a  "  machine "  surface 
finish,  which,  to  the  eye,  passes  for  the  genuine  article.  This 
suppleness — sometimes  called  mellowness — ogives  to  leather  due 
pliability,  and  such  belts  run  satisfactorily  at  high  speeds. 

While  the  "suppleness"  of  belt  leather  has  been  denominated 
"  mellowness "  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  a  resistance  to 
flexion,  in  the  best  leather,  due  to  its  components  of  fibres  inter- 
laced in  all  directions,  and  a  body  of  flexible  gum,  which  while  it 
readily  bends,  yet  it  as  readily  returns  to  its  initial  shape  ;  but  the 
best  is  fully  appreciated  only  through  experience. 

Eigid  belts  are  sometimes  made  pliable  by  saturation  with  "belt 
oil,"  but  the  inevitable  result,  in  time,  is  a  disorganized  belt ;  slip- 
ping will  come ;  and  the  addition  of  more  oil  only  results  in  its 
acting  as  a  lubricant,  by  piling  up  on  the  surface. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  .  the  desirability  of 
perforating  belts,  or  the  drilling  of  pulley  faces,  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  mentioned,  so  far  as  it  comes  from  the  air,  which  is  not  so 
much  a  real  difficulty  when  properly  made  belts  are  used  as  it  is 
with  rigid  belts. 

Free  oils  added  to  curried  leather  give  "momentary"  added 
strength  by  filling  all  the  pores  to  distension,  thus  locking  fibres  to 
place ;  and  by  softening  the  fibres  and  allowing  a  strain — for  instance, 
at  lace  holes — to  be  distributed  over  very  many  fibres. 

As  friction  is  due — largely — to  the  unevenness  of  two  surfaces 
in  contact  under  motion,  and  as  the  best  tractive  quality  of  belts 
comes  from  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
belt  and  pulley  face,  it  easily  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  tJiat 
the  value  of  the  tractive  force  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley  face  is  due,  first, 
to  atmospheric  pressure ;  second,  to  the  tractive  adhesion  of  the 
leather  fibres  and  the  oxidized  oil  of  the  currying  process.  * 

♦For  a  fuller  underdtanding  of  all  matters  connected  with  leather  belts,  I 
refer  you  to  an  article  written  bj  me,  entitled  **  Leather  :  Reasons  why  Uncur- 
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DI8CU68ION. 

Mr.  A.  F,  Nagle, — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  all  Mr.  Smith  sajs  on  the  subject  of  belting,  so  far  as  relates  to 
tanning,  oiling,  and  greasing ;  but  when  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  as  '^  keeping  the  l>elt  from  full  contact 
with  the  pulley,"  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  attributes  the 
best  traction  force  of  a  belt  to  atmospheric  pressure,  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  prove  his  statements.  Both  of  these  asser- 
tions are  very  old  and  common,  and  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
repeated  in  our  Society  unless  there  is  at  least  some  evidence  for 
their  soundness.  My  own  study  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe 
that  this  theory  is  all  moonshine ;  that  the  well-known  laws  gov- 
erning friction  and  centrifugal  force  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  attractive  power  of  belts,  without  resorting  to  any  air  theory  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Smith  has  any  facts,  old  or  new,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  them.  If  there  is  anything 
approximating  to  a  vacuum  existing  between  belt  and  pulley,  the 
effect  would  be  a  constant  pressure  in  addition  to  belt  tension. 
If  we  refer  to  Mr.  Towne's  experiments,  quoted  page  230  by 
Cooper  on  "Belting,"  we  shall  observe  that  the  ratio  between 
weights  on  each  side  of  pulley  is  practically  uniform,  or  a  constant^ 
which  it  would  not  be  if  the  atmosphere  were  a  factor  in  the 
case. 

Mr.  John  H.  Cooper. — ^Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  some  of  the 
vital  points  of  that  much  used  and  much  abused  member  of  power- 
transmitting  machinery,  to  which  I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks.  In 
every  discussion  of  belt-driving  we  must  distinguish  between 
friction  and  adhesion.  Friction  is  somewhat  independent  of  the 
amount  of  surface,  while  adhesion  is  much  according  to  the  extent 
of  it  and  to  the  nature  of  the  adhesive.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
belts  to  have  a  proper  adhesive  power  to  make  them  hold,  as  for 
the  moving  parts  of  machines  to  have  proper  lubricants  to  let 
them  run.  Of  course,  there  is  a  happy  medium  between  free  slip- 
ping and  fast  sticking ;  neither  extreme  is  permissible  with  belt- 
ing.    But  slipping  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  degree  of  adhesion 

ried  Leather  has  Little  Strength,  and  the  Cause  of  the  Qreat  Strength  of  Curried 
Leather,"  published  in  *'  Power-Steam,*'  in  Julj,  1887.  Also  to  a  paper  read  at 
Boston,  in  October,  1888,  before  the  N.  E.  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association — 
■<  Leather  Belts  :  How  to  Determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Different  Makes." 
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which  would  injure  or  destroy  the  face  of  the  belt ;  and  the  elas- 
ticity and  the  slipping  of  belts,  we  well  know,  are  trusty  safe- 
guards against  injury  and  breakdowns.  Pulley  diameters  should 
be  increased,  which  will  give  greater  belt  speed,  permit  the  use  of 
narrower  belts,  and  reduce  journal  friction.  All  these  are  in  con- 
formity with  best  practice.  The  narrower  belts  are  usually  thinner, 
and  are  therefore  more  pliable.  By  these  means  that  part  of  the 
system  which  acts  by  the  uncertain  element  of  adhesion  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  favorable  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  belt  adhesion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  simple 
experiment  of  a  wetted  disc  of  leather  with  a  knotted  string  in 
its  center,  used  by  wanton  boys  and  called  by  them  a  *'  sucker," 
for  lifting  loose  bricks  and  the  like  from  the  sidewalk,  may  be 
used  to  explain  away  this  assertion.  When  the  disc  is  pressed 
upon  any  plain  wetted  surface,  the  effort  to  lift  the  disc  by  the 
string  will,  indeed,  be  measured  by  its  inch  area  times  the  atmos- 
pheric unit,  and  will  be  conaderable;  but  belts  do  not  act  in  that 
way.  The  slightest  force  of  the  hand  will  move  this  disc  along  on 
the  surface,  and  by  raising  its  edge,  as  a  belt  If^ves  its  pulley,  it 
can  be  easily  stripped  away. 

The  effect  of  pulley  perforation  on  belt  adhesion  with  high 
speeds  was  found  by  accident  greatly  to  increase  the  grip  of  the 
belt,  and  prevent  also  its  squealing.  The  holes  permitted  the 
escape  of  the  entrained  air,  which  did  not  have  time  to  reach  the 
edges  of  the  pulleys.  As  centrifugal  force  presses  the  belt  from 
the  pulley,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  entrained  air  will  tend  in 
the  some  direction,  and  one  might  naturally  conclude  that  it  would 
be  best  to  perforate  the  belt  instead  of  the  pulley.  This  has  been 
effectively  done  by  Mr.  Schieren,  of  New  York,  the  perforations 
being  such  as  to  cut  less  of  the  belt  section  away  than  is  usually 
done  for  lacing. 

Mr.  Smithes  seven  stated  conditions  of  pulleys  and  belts  lie 
in  the  line  of  good  practice,  but  to  the  seventh  may  be  added  a 
proper  method  of  lacing,  which  has  something  to  do  with  a  perma- 
nent joining.  The  stronger  part  of  the  lacings  should  be  at  the 
edges  of  the  belt,  the  ends  of  the  lacings  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  same.  Punching  belts  for  the  lacing  reduces  the 
strength  about  one-third,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Towne ;  and  care  should  be  taken  with  this  part  so  as  to  reduce 
the  fibre  of  the  belt  by  the  least  amount.     If  there  is  any  part  of 
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a  power-transmission  that  shows  the  nnwisdom  of  tlie  buyer,  it  is 
that  of  pureliasing  three  times  the  quantity  of  leather  needed  for 
it,  otlen  of  poor  quality,  and  then  sacrificing  two-thirds  of  its 
effective  strengtJi  by  the  punch  and  by  ill  methods  of  lacing. 

If  the  maxim  be  true,  "  Notliing  is  stronger  than  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  part,"  it  probably  applies  to  belting.  There  is, 
however,  a  justification  for  this  liberality.  To  overcome  starting 
frictions,  to  have  ample  surface  when  the  adhesive  lessens  its  grip 
or  fails,  to  be  ready  for  extra  service  when  required,  to  ensure 
against  weak  stock  in  the  make-up  of  the  belt,  but  most  of  all  to 
give  a  Jiberal  factor  of  efficiency,  which  is  wise  economy.  It  is 
said  there  is  one  thing  in  mechanics  that  will  never  be  settled  ; 
and  that  is  how  properly  to  lace  a  belt.  We  much  need  a  fair 
practical  foot-pound  unit  of  driving  surface  for  belts.  This  has 
not  yet  been  solved. 

Prof.  Denton, — I  think  that  Mr.  Smith's  paper  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one,  in  bringing  out  all  these  fine  points  about  the 
action  of  oil,  etc.,  which  I  think  have  not  received  much  attention 
before,  and  which  are  certainly  very  instructive  to  me,  especially 
when  it  calls  forth  a  discussion  from  the  veteran  writer  on  belting 
whom  we  have  here  this  morning. 

This  thought  occurs  to  mo  in  regard  to  that  air  matter ;  is  not 
Mr.  Smith's  position  regarding  the  superior  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere justified  by  this  little  idea?  If  there  is  a  belt  running 
around  a  pulley,  it  is  known  that  the  tension  of  lacing  of  a  belt 
hardly  ever  exceeds  45  pounds  per  square  inch  of  width ;  I 
think  it  is  generally  less  than  that.  That  is  a  part  of  practical 
belting,  I  think,  we  need  observation  upon.  What  is  the  average 
tension  of  belts?  But  that  is  a  pretty  high  tension  for  a  single 
belt.  We  have  45  pounds  on  one  side,  and  then  the  force  going  and 
coming  would  add  together  and  give  us  90  pounds.  Now,  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  on  the  belt  at  any  point  around  the  j)ulley 
would  be  90  pounds  divided  by  the  diameter.  Take  any  reason- 
able diameter,  say  ten  inches.  This  gives  9  pounds  per  square 
inch,  which  is  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure, — 14.7  i)Ounds 
per  square  inch.  Now,  that  is  a  fairly  small  pulley  ;  and  until  we 
get  to  a  very  small  pulley,  say  4  inches,  which  would  give  us  22 
pounds,  the  tension  pressure  would  not  exceed  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Of  course,  when  there  is  no  practical  slip,  the  sum  of  these  ten- 
sions is  always  the  same  :  as  much  as  we  release  on  one  side  we 
50 
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gain  on  the  other.  With  reasonable  sh'p  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
never  alters.  I  take  it  that  this  showing  justifies  Mr.  Smith's 
assertion  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  adhesive 
force  of  belts,  provided'  tlie  air  is  removed  from  bebeath  the  belt 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  air  is  absent  between  the  belt 
and  pulle3\ 

Mr,  F.  H.  Ball, — Just  one  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter :  whether  or  not  the  air  performs  any  im- 
portant function,  or  has  much  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  belt  on 
the  pulley.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  air  was  to  be  excluded 
from  between  the  belt  and  the  wheel,  the  better  method  would  be 
to  perforate  the  belt  rather  than  to  drill  the  wheel,  for  the  reason 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  air  would  naturally  make  a  cu^ 
rent  of  air  through  those  holes  in  the  M'heel,  throwing  the  air  out 
into  the  belt;  wliere^s,  if  the  holes  were  through  the  belt,  the 
same  centrifugal  force  would  tend  to  throw  the  air  out  that  was 
lying  between  the  belt  and  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Cooper, — I  will  make  one  remark  to  show  the  line  of  reason- 
ing I  have  gone  through.  If  we  take  two  surface  plates  and  lay 
one  on  the  other,  we  will  find  that  the  upper  plate  will  slide  around 
very  freely ;  yet  if  you  attempt  to  pull  it  away  at  right  angles  to 
the  face,  it  will  lift  the  lower  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
would  take  those  two  surface  plates  and  start  them  with  all  the  air 
out,  then  we  will  meet  with  a  strong  resistance  against  sliding,  and 
have  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  same;  so  it  would  not  seem  to 
require  flexibility  and  an  air  space  formed  in  the  center  of  the 
sucker,  which  could  hardly  happen  in  belt  running,  because  the 
belt  is  laid  over  the  pulley,  and  must  catch  the  air  that  is  under  it, 
— the  air  which  is  confined  by  some  kind  of  force,  we  cannot  say 
what.  When  the  belt  comes  upon  the  pulley,  as  when  one  surface 
plate  comes  upon  the  other  surface  plate,  there  is  no  resistance 
whatever  to  sliding;  it  is  perfectly  free.  It  will  slip  around  just 
as  freely  as  this  paper  will  on  this  surface  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Now,  we  know  that  the  resistance  of  the  belt  must  be 
parallel  to  its  pull  to  be  of  service  for  power,  therefore  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  does  not  seem  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  making  the  belt  stick  to  its  work.    , 

Prof.  Denton. — I  think  the  surface  plate  is  an  exceptional  case 
— that  the  air  does  not  enter.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Duiion. — Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  it,  whether 
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it  18  ctntrifngal  force  or  the  carrying  of  the  air  under  tlie  pulley,  it 
is  a  certain  fact,  tliat  I  have  seen  myself,  that  in  some  fast  lunnin^ 
belting  there  is  a  film  of  air  between  the  pulley  and  the  belt.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  belt  running  5,000  feet  a  minute  over  a 
30>inch  pulley — a  double  belt.  It  was  a  poor  piece  of  engineering  to 
run  sach  a  belt  over  a  small  pulley.  But  in  point  of  fact,  by  hold- 
ing a  candle  on  one  side,  you  could  see  the  light  between  the  belt 
and  the  pulley,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  way  around  it,  and  the  trans- 
raittingeffect  there  was  very  poor.  It  was  put  on  to  replace  a  lighter 
belt  mnning  at  a  lower  speed,  which  gave  a  much  better  effect. 

Mr,  E,  F.  C,  DavU, — It  occurs  to  me,  while  listening  to  this  dif- 
cnssion,  that  Mr.  Cooper's  illustration  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  make  the  belt  effective 
at  all.  With  the  surface  plate  illustration  you  slide  one  on  the 
other,  so  that  you  exclude  the  air,  and  you  get  the  very  adhesion 
you  do  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley.  It  does  not  seem  to 
follow  that  yoQ  would  entrap  the  air  between  belt  and  pulley,  but 
that  you  would  push  the  air  away.  Another  very  common  illus- 
tration to  anyone  who  has  dabbled  at  all  in  photrjgraphy,  and 
attempted  to  strip  the  American  films:  Ton  take  a  piece  of  wet 
paper  and  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  under  water.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  layer  of  water  between  the  paper  and  the  glass,  the  paper  will 
slip  alx^nt  easily;  but  if  the  paper  is  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  glass,  by  excluding  the  water,  you  cannot  slide  the  paper 
on  the  glass  without  destroying  the  paper.  I  think  a  belt  gets  its 
adhesion  in  th<^  same  way.  As  long  as  there  is  a  film  of  air 
between  the  belt  and  the  pulley,  it  would  naturally  slip,  but  the 
belt  lays  itself  on  the  pnlley  in  a  way  wliich  gets  the  surfaces  in 
contact  without  this  labricating  medinm. 

The  Prtsident  {Mr.  H,  R.  To^rneX. — There  have  been  some  very 
valuable  papers  on  the  subject  of  belting  published  in  the  Transac- 
tionff  of  the  Society  withirv  the  last  five  years ;  nutahly  thr>8e  by 
Mr.  Wilfreti  Lewis*  and  Prof.  Lanra.t 

The  allusion  made  to  my  own  experiments  prompts  me  to  say 
that  they  were  nia<ie  with  three  sets  of  beltd, — one  new,  one  old, 
and  one  medium,  I  think  an  examination  of  the  record  there  will 
show  that  the  question  of  adhesion  dne  to  interposition  of  air,  or  its 
exclusion^  is  not  a  material  one.  The  record  of  th«>se  testa  will  be 
found  in  the  **  Franklin  Institute  JounKiF*  for  February.  1?87. 

^ran^  A.  5*.  M.  E.  VoL  VIL,  p.  m  No.  (CXTIT. 
f  TraHM.  X  a  M.  E.  Vol.  VIL,  p.  347,  5«.  CCIL 
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Mr.  Scott  A.  Smith. — With  reference  to  this  air-pressure  matter, 
1  have  gone  over  tliat  very  thoroughly  indeed  in  various  ways,  and 
have  considered  the  sucker,  and  surfacing  plates  under  different 
conditions,  and  plates  of  glass,  and  the  use  of  iron  planes  in  planing 
wood.  To  have  illustrated  these  would  have  involved  bringing 
some  apparatus  here  and  making  a  pretty  long  story  of  the  thing. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  well  accepted  that  atmospheric 
pressure  was  an  element  in  the  tractive  force  of  belts,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  carry  on  the  stibject  in  that  way. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  will  not  add 
to  his  paper  some  account  of  these  experiments  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Scott  A.  Smith. — Perhaps  I  have  not  elaborated  those  suffi- 
ciently, but  I  will  do  what  you  suggest  if  I  see  my  way  to  doing  it 
in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

ADDED   AFTER   ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  Scoti  A.  Smith. — With  reference  to  atmospheric  pressure  a» 
an  aid  in  the  tractive  force  of  leather  belts,  I  have  been  over  the 
subject  very  thoroughly,  including  long  and  patient  observation  of 
the  working  Of  belts  under  varying  conditions  of  actual  use. 

It  should  be  understood  that  pressure  due  to  a  complete  vacuum, 
as  generally  understood,  is  not  claimed. 

In  going  to  other  thing-s  to  gather  proofs  in  favor  of  a  particular 
belief,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  great  liability  of  not  fully  under- 
standing each  case,  and  thus  misapplying  facts. 

I  here  introduce  accepted  definitions  of  friction  and  adhesion, 
for  purposes  which  will  appear  further  on.  "  When  two  surfaces 
are  pressed  together,  it  is  found  that  one  cannot  be  moved  along 
and  relatively  to  the  other  without  the  exertion  of  some  definite 
effort  The  resistance,  to  balance  which  this  effort  has  to  be  ex- 
erted, is  called  friction  between  the  surfaces."  **  In  overcoming  the 
friction,  the  parts  which  come  in  contact  are  compressed,  the  pro- 
jecting parts  bent  over,  or  perhaps  torn  away,  broken  off,  etc. 
Friction  is  therefore  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  bodies  are  composed."  "  But  we  must  not  confound 
friction  w^ith  adhesion  ;  i.e,^  with  that  union  of  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  the  bodies  come  in  contact  in  very  many  points  without 
the  existence  of  any  pressure  between  them.  The  adhesion  in- 
creases with  the  surface  in  contact,  and  is  independent  of  the  pres- 
sure, while  for  friction  the  reverse  is  true.     When  the  pressures 
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are  small,  the  adhesion  appears  to  be  very  great  compared  with  the 
friction,  bnt  if  the  pressures  are  great  it  becomes  but  a  verj  small 
portion  of  the  friction,  and  can  generally  be  neglected.  Unguents, 
generally,  increase  the  adhesioii,  since  they  produce  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact." 

The  following  illustrations  are  valuable  as  suggestions  to  aid  in 
understanding  the  case  under  consideration  : 

1st.  The  careful  pushing  of  one  surface  plate  over  another,  and 
the  lifting  of  the  lower  ono  by  the  upper,  is,  certainly,  a  proof  of 
atmospheric  aid  in  the  case. 

2d.  When  a  carpenter  uses  an  iron  plane  which  is  both  level  and 
smooth,  and  finds  that  his  labors  are  largely  increased  by  what  he 
chIIs  suction  on  the  plane,  that  is  good  evidence  of  easy  exclusion 
of  air,  and  consequent  atmospheric  pressure. 

3d.  In  the  case  of  the  boy's  leather  sucker  on  the  stone,  air  is 
excluded.  To  compare  exactly  the  action  of  a  belt  with  the  boy's 
sucker,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  belt  should  be  so  saturated 
with  oil,  and  be  made  so  very  pliable,  that  it  would  in  no  sense  act 
as  a  suitable  belt. 

4th.  When  the  house-fly  puts  his  feet  upon  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
the  enclosing  claws  find  no  surface  "into  which  they  can  interlock, 
then  from  the  continued  enclosing  of  the  claws  there  exudes  from 
two  lobes,  under  the  claws  on  each  foot,  an  adhesive  substance,  in 
globules,  which  adheres  to  the  glass,  shutting  out  air  at  the  points 
of  contact ;  then  the  fly  has  atmospheric  aid  in  addition  to  adhesion 
(a  reverse  movement  of  the  claws  throws  the  lobes  free). 

5th.  By  putting  a  liquid  into  a  vessel,  air  is  excluded;  putting  a 
liquid  upon  a  flat  surface  excludes  air.  Putting  any  substance 
upon  another  excludes  air  at  the  points  of  contact.  Intimate  con- 
tact between  two  surfaces  acts  to  exclude  air.  "Two  substances 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  best  working  of  leather  belts,  with  re- 
spect to  tractive  force,  has  been  carried  out  in  many  cases,  but  an 
explicit,  clear  statement  has  apparently  never  been  made  as  to 
what  should  be  sought  for  as  the  best  conditions  for  obtaining  the 
greatcBt  tractive  force  of  a  belt.  The  experience  of  all  users  of 
belting  has  taught  them  that  they  get  the  best  results — ^particularly 
when  calling  for  the  full  power  of  belts — from  the  use  of  belts 
with  smooth  surfaces  and  even  textures,  working  on  smooth  pulley 
faces;  hence,  tlio  idea  of  "friction,"  as  an  aid  in  belt  traction, 
must  be  largely  excluded.     It  is  very  generally  known  and  appre- 
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ciated  that  there  is  a  material  benefit  from  the  presence  on  the 
surface  of  belts  and  pulley  faces  of  a  suitable  "unguent"  in  very 
limifsd  quantity^  as  explained  in  my  paper ;  which  I  claim  fills  the 
pores  of  each  so  that  when  the  two  surfaces  come  together  there  is 
a  pi-actical  union,  and  a  shutting  out  of  air,  with  consequent  atmoE- 
pheric  aid. 

The  practical  efiect — value— of  a  belief  in  atmospheric  aid  is  to 
induce  the  running  of  belts  very  or  comparatively  slack,  thus 
avoiding  unnecessary  stress  on  bearings,  and  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  belts.  My  observation  of  the  every-day  use  of  belting,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  ten  yeai's,  is  in  full  confirmation  of  this, 
and,  per  contra,  I  have  seen  that  a  total  disregard  of  this  belief  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  (throwing  out)  of  belts  in  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months,  when  they  might  have  served  well  on  towards  the 
full  life  of  the  best-made  belts,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  froDi 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

Atmospheric  aid  is  obtained  in  the  easiest  manner  as  follows 
(read  in  connection  with  paragraph  commencing  "The  most  inti- 
mate contact"  etc.): 

Ist.  By  the  use  of  the  best-made  belting,  as  explained. 

2d.  By  the  use  of  belts  made  without  rivets — rivets,  generally 
speaking,  are  only  a  make-shift  to  stand  as  aids  to  poor,  incomplete 
work — poor  cement — at  the  laps  ;  or  to  invite  the  abuse  of  belts  in 
use— as,  for  instance,  in  the  over-tightening  of  belts  when  slipping 
occurs,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rivets,  on  pulleys  of  very  small 
diameter. 

3d.  By  the  use  of  very  low  crowns  on  pulleys,  as  explained. 

4th.  By  keeping  belts  clean  and  free  from  oil. 

5th.  By  the  use  of  a  suitable  "  unguent,"  as  explained. 

6th.  By  running  the  hair-grain-smooth  side  to  pulley  face,  which 
will  eventually  (not  at  first)  best  exclude  air. 

To  meet  Professor  Denton's  request,  I  give  an  account  of  an  ex- 
periment, so  called.  I  have  had  in  use  a  4"  single  belt  driving  off 
from  a  10"  pulley  into  a  10"  pulley,  at  an  angle  of  80°  from  the 
horizontal,  with  the  pull  on  the  top  side.  It  was,  for  "  experimen- 
tal" purposep,  purposely  put  on  very  loose;  it  measures  S^^"  more, 
in  length,  than  the  distance  around  the  pulleys,  which  have  flnt 
faces.  One  tise  to  which  this  belt  is  put  is  to  elevate  500  lbs.  50 
high  in  one  minnte.  Speed  of  driving  pulley  150  R.  P.  M.  Di^ 
tance  from  centre  to  centre  of  shafts,  5'.  The  belt  does  this  work 
in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner;  it  has  not  been  shortened  or  i"e- 
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laced  since  putting  on,  two  years  since.  The  faces  of  both  belt 
and  pulley  are  kept  in  such  clean  condition  as  to  ensure  intimate 
contact;  and,  as  nothing  of  an  adhesive,  sticky  nature  is  used,  the 
belt  leaves  the  pulley*  faces  with  perfect  freedom.  In  a  recent 
trial  the  pulley  faces  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  then  carefully 
washed  with  naphtha;  the  belt  was  thoroughlj' scraped,  and  rubbed 
with  clean  cotton  waste ;  nothing  further  was  done  to  either.  The 
condition  of  pulley  faces  was  that  the  pores  were  filled  ;  the  con- 
dition of  belt  was  that  it  was  free  from  oil,  but  had  its  pores  filled 
with  a  suitable  *'  unguent,'*  suflicient  to  exclude  air  on  contact  with 
pulley  faces.  While  the  slackness  of  this  belt  is  excessive,  in  view 
of  its  being  a  nearly  vertical  belt,  yet  even  in  a  sucxjession  of 
damp  days  it  gives  no  real  trouble. 

Adhesion,  as  explained,  and  atmospheric  pressure,  cannot  be  dis- 
sociated one  from  the  other;  the  two  work  harmoniously  together. 
Thus,  I  maintain  that  the  chief  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  belt 
traction  is  aid  from  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated. 

Note.— As  these  remarks  are  intended  to  have  a  wholly  practi- 
cal bearing,  I  would  say  that  some  exigencies  in  the  use  of  belts 
involve  their  rapid  destruction  ;  hence  a  **  cheap  belt"  may  result 
in  giving  as  great  (or  greater)  economy  as  an  expensive  one  ;  also 
there  are  some  conditions  (dampness^-steam — oil)  iii  the  use  of 
belts  which  involve  the  necessity  for  their  being  riveted,  A  suit- 
able crown  is  usually  necessary  on  pulleys,  particularly  where  the 
full  power  of  belts  is  used. 
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CCOLII. 
AN  ERROR  IN   THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA   BRITANNICA. 

BT  J.  BUKKITT  WSBB,  HOBOKBN,  M.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  article  on  Hydromechanics  by  Professors  A.  G.  Greenhill 
and  W.  C.  Unwin,  section  150  (page  514),  on  the  "  Reaction  of  a 
Jet  Issuing  from  a  Vessel^'*  a  statement  is  made  which  would,  if 
true,  lead  to  most  remarkable  resnlts,  enabling  us,  indeed,  to  deter- 
mine the  absolute  direction  and  veloc- 
ity of  the  earth's  motion  in  space  by 
a  simple  mechanical  method. 

The  first  part  of  Section  150  runs 
as  follows:  ^^ Suppose  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  having  an  orifice  of  area 
G>,  from  which  water  issues  horizon- 
"^t^  tally  with  a  velocity  v  =  V2^.'  The 
volume  discharged  per  second,  neglect- 
ing contraction,  =  oov.  The  momen- 
tum generated  per  second  in  a  horizontal  direction  =  —  ow* ;    and 

this  is  equal  to  the  force  producing  the  change  of  momentum. 

Hence  the  horizontal  force  or  reaction  R^  acting  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel  opposite  to  the  orifice,  and  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
force  producing  the  momentum,  is — 

R  =  ^cDif-2Gooh\ 
9 

this  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  the  section  of  which  is  the 
area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  height  is  twice  the  head. 

If  the  vessel  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
jet  with  the  velocity  u^  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  leaving 
the   vessel  is  v  —  u.    The  momentum  generated  per  second  is 

9 


Rg.l53. 
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What  is  said  with  reference  to  the  stationary  vessel  is  mainly  cor- 
rect, but  the  last  paragraph  contains  remarkable  and  contradictory 
assumptions,  for  while  the  velocity,  u,  of  the  whole  apparatus  is 
not  supposed  to  alter  the  issuing  velocity,  v,  it  is  supposed  to  change 
the  reaction,  By  of  the  issuing  water.  Or,  to  put  the  contradiction 
in  another  way,  it  is  held  that  while  in  a  stationary  vessel  H 
depends  on  v  alone,  in  a  moving  one  it  depends  on  vip  u.  Now  a 
vessel  is  stationary  with  respect  to  all  objects  moving  at  the  same 
speed  in  the  same  direction  as  it  moves,  and  it  is  moving  with 
respect  to  all  others,  so  that  stationary  and  moving  are  terms  refer- 
ring to  the  relation  between  the  vessel  and  exterior  objects,  while 
the  reaction  is  an  interior  relation  between  the  vessel  and  the  issu- 
ing water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  affected  by  u. 

The  absurdity  of  the  thing  may  be  made  clearer  by  considering 
that,  were  the  formula  given  for  B  in  the  last  paragraph  correct,  we 
could,  by  experimenting  upon  the  reaction  of  a  jet  which  could  be 
directed  toward  all  points  in  space,  find  directions  of  maximum  and 
minimum  reaction,  the  former  of  which  must  be  the  direction  of 
the  absolute  motion  of  the  vessel  in  space,  for  in  that  case  we 
should  have 

Ii  =  —  cov  (v  -h  u)j 
if 

and  with  the  jet  turned  opposite  to  the  motion  in  space, 

B  =  —  cov(v  -—u). 
9 

By  measuring  v  also  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  u. 

Having  experimented  upon  the  jet  in  a  suflScient  number  of 
places,  we  could  deduce  therefrom  the  absolute  motion  of  the  earth 
in  space,' which  is  an  absurdity  in  itself;  at  least  we  can  form  no 
definite  conception  of  such  a  motion,  nor  of  any  fixed  i^oint  in 
space  to  reckon  such  a  motion  from. 

APPENDIX.* 

A  description  of  the  apparatus  required  and  the  method  of  using 
it  may  make  clearer  the  exact  nature  of  the  experiment  proposed. 
In   Fig.  202  «  is  a  vertical  pipe  supporting  the  apparatus  and 

*  Added  since  the  meeting. 
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supplying  it  with  a  constant  quantity,  Qy  of  water  per  second  from 
a  steam  pump,  h  is  a  horizontal  graduated  disc  fixed  to  the  top 
of  a.  The  pipe  a  is  terminated  with  a  water-tight  joint,  at  <?, 
which  allows  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  instrument  to  be  revolved 

about  a  vertical  axis,  and  d  is  an 
index  by  which  its  position  may  be 
read  upon  the  graduated  disc,  e  is 
the  support  for  the  upper  parts;  it 
contains  the  joint  at  c,  and  is  fast 
to  the  revolving  part  of  it;  it  has 
also  a  nipple  to  receive  the  hose- 
connection  f^  a  guide-ring  A,  and 
r— I   4iii  M.T    ^«-.  suitable  sockets  for  the  knife  edges 

^■■llil  of  the  balance  hj.     The  bent  pipe 

gl  constitutes  the  "  vessel,"  with  the 
orifice  at  I  for  the  escape  of  the 
jet ;  this  vessel  is  connected  with 
the  nipple  by  a  flexible  joint/, 
through  which  it  is  supplied  with 
water,  and  passes  loosely  through 
the  guide-ring  A.  It  has  two  knife  edges  for  the  reception  of  two 
links  A,  connecting  it  with  the  bent-lever  balance,  so  that  the  re- 
action R  of  the  jet  may  be  weighed  by  means  of  the  weights  at/ 
771  is  a  counterpoise  to  adjust  the  balance. 

Suppose  now  that  this  apparatus  is  set  up  upon  a  steamboat,  and 
the  steam  pump  connected  so  that  either  the  same  water  can  be 
used  over  and  over,  or  that  it  can  be  supplied  from  outside  the  boat, 
and  let  the  following  experiments  be  made  : — 

While  the  boat  is  in  the  dock  let  the  jet  be  started,  and  its  reac- 
tion Ry  as  defined  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  150,  be 
weighed  with  the  balance ;  also  let  the  quantity  Q  discharged  be 
measured  or  weighed,  and  let  v  be  calculated  by  means  of  the 
formula  R  =  v.QG  -t-  g^  or  v  =  Rg  -t-  QG.  Now  if  the  apparatus 
be  protected  from  the  wind,  and  the  pressure  at  the  steam  pump  be 
maintained  constant,  the  jet  will  issue  always  with  this  constant 
velocity  Vy  whether  the  boat  is  at  rest  or  moving  uniformly  through 
the  water. 

The  apparatus  is  now  ready  for  an  experiment  to  test  the  form- 
ula, R=(ji)v{V"'U)  6?-T-<7,  in  the  third  or  "criticised"  para- 
graph. There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in  the 
section  itself,  or  in  common  usage,  to  determine  the  body  with 
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reference  to  which  u  is  to  l)e  measured  ;  let  it  be  taken,  however, 
as  a  velocity  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and  the  reference  point 
changed  later  if  necessary,  v  thronghout  the  section  is  evidently 
with  respect  to  the  vessel,  and  U  has  been  defined  as  the  "  reaction 
acting  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  opposite  to  the  orifice."  G  is  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  = 
32 -h. 

Let,  then,  the  boat  proceed  to  cross  the  river  from  its  dock  at  -4, 
Fig.  203,  to  B.  During  the  passage  let  R  be  weighed  with  the 
index  pointing  successively  to  all  parts  of  the 
graduated  circle ;  in  some  one  of  these  posi- 
tions the  vessel  g  "moves  in  a  direction  oppo. 
site  to  that  of  the  jet  with  a  velocity  -w,"  and 
in  the  opposite  position  it  does  so  with  a 
velocity  =  —  -j^,  while  its  velocity  opposite  to 
the  jet  for  intermediate  positions  is  u  cos  S,  d 
being  the  angle  between  the  first  position 
referred  to  and  any  other  position,  or  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  between  u  and  v. 
The  vessel  g  now  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
"  criticised  "  paragraph,  and  the  formula  of   /  FJg.  203.         1 

that  paragraph  should  apply  if  it  is  correct- 
Now  V  and  ^have  been  determined  once  for  all  by  the  preliminary 
experiment,  and  weighings  have  been  made  of  -ff,  so  that  in  the 
formula  R-^^caroiy  —  u)G'^g^Qi(0'-'U)  G  -r-  g  everything  is 
known  but  u^  which  may  therefore  be  calculated  both  from  this 
formula  and  from  the  generalized  form  thereof,  R  z=z  Q  (v  —u  cos  d) 
G  —  g.  According  to  the  formula,  also,  R  will  be  a  minimum 
when  the  boat  moves  opposite  to  the  jet,  and  therefore  the  direc- 
tion  of  u  can  be  determined. 

This  is  a  strictly  logical  deduction  from  the  statement  in  the 
EncyclopcBdia,  if  u  is  intended  to  be  with  reference  to  the  eai-th ; 
but  it  may  be  that  u  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  some  point 
in  space.  In  this  case  an  extra  joint  would  be  needed  in  the 
instrument  to  allow  of  the  jet  being  i)ointed  in  all  directions  above 
and  below  the  horizon,  and  the  balance  would  need  modifications 
to  enable  R  to  be  weighed  in  all  positions  of  the  jet.  If  the 
formula  is  correct  for  a  velocity  u  in  space,  then  the  value  of  R 
depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  jet  is  pointed,  and  it  will 
have  maximum  and  minimum  values,  as  before  explained,  from 
which  the  value  and  direction  of  u  could  be  found. 
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Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  formula  eonld  not  be  true  for 
both  the  above  eases  at  once,  and  that  therefore,  'if  it  be  true  at  all, 
there  must  be  some  one  definite  body  in  space  from  which  't^  is  to  be 
measured,  otherwise  li  would  have  all  sorts  of  values  according  to 
the  choice  of  a  reference  point  for  u  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason — 
that  is,  to  give  the  formula  the  best  chance  possible — that  I  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  to  determination  of  the  earth's  motion  in  space. 
Althougli  fixed  directions  in  space  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  fixed  points  are  inconceivable;  if  such  a  point  were 
in  existence,  the  criticised  formula  might  be  less  unreasonable. 

The  following  seems  to  me  a  better  way  of  explaining  the  sub- 
ject : 

Jieaction  of  a  Jet — If  a  jet  of  water  issues  with  the  velocity  v 
and  cross-section  co  from  a  vessel,  the  volume  discharged  per 
second  is  ^  =  gov.  The  momentum  generated  per  second  = 
{QG  -^g)  V  ^  cov^  O  -¥  g,  which  is  equal  to  the  force  producing  it. 

The  reaction  R^  equal  and  opposite  to  this  force,  is  therefore 

iJ  =  Q  --.,  t;  =  -.  GW8, 

9  9 

which  is  true  also  for  water  flowing  into  a  vessel,  in  which  case  Q 
and  V  are  both  minus.  The  line  of  action  of  R  is  the  axis  of  the 
jet,  and  its  direction  is  always  that  of  minus  v.  If  the  flow  is  not 
steady,  Q  and  t?,  and  therefore  R^  are  variable,  and  this  must  be 
the  case  when  there  is  but  one  jet,  as  in  Figs.  165  and  166.  When 
the  vessel  is  moving  uniformly,  the  expression  for  R  is  the  same  as 
when  it  is  at  rest. 

The  total  reaction  P  for  more  than  one  jet  is  the  resultant  of 
the  individual  reactions. 

^^Jet  Propeller. — If  the  vessel  move  with  a  velocity  F,  in  the 
direction  of  a  reaction,  the  latter  becumes  an  effort  ])erfonning 
work  to  propel  the  vessel.  Vessels  have  been  thus  propelled  con- 
tinuously by  jets  directed  sternward  and  supplied  by  water 
entering  the  ship  from  without.  The  supply  water  constitutes 
a  jet  flowing  into  the  vessel  with  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  vessel  itself,  and  having  therefore  the  reaction  -/?,  = 
(  —  QG  -T-  y)  X  —  F=  QVG-T-g  in  the  direction  ~  F,  which  is 
sternwards,  and  therefore  a  resistance.  Subtracting  the  resistance 
R2  from  the  effort  7?j,  there  results  for  the  propelling  force 

P=  Ii,-Ii,=  Qv^-  QV^=  Q%  -V), 
etc,  etc" 
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Here  P  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  namely, 
the  force  "  which  propels  the  ship,"  thongh  called  then  a  "  forward 
acting  reaction,"  it  is,  as  shown,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  reactions 
of  the  propelling  and  supply  jets. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  an 
error  in  the  preceding  section  149,  which  is  devoted  to  an  explana- 
nation  of  Rankine's  use  of  the  terms  *'  direct  action  "  and  "  reac- 
tion." When  Rankine  defined  the  former  as  "  the  pressure  arising 
from  changing  the  direct  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
into  the  velocity  of  the  vane,"  he  did  not  mean  that  the  change  is 
always  actually  made,  any  more  than  the  defining  of  a  velocity  as 
the  velocity  due  to  a  certain  height  is  an  assertion  that  the  velocity 
was  actually  produced  by  falling  through  the  height.  Rankine's 
"direct  action  "  is  nothing  more  than  the  reaction  of  the  entering 
or  supply  jet,  and  he  temporarily  restricts  his  use  of  the  term 
"  reaction  "  to  the  reaction  of  the.  issuing  jet,  to  facilitate  his  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  friction.  It  would  have  been  clearer,  per- 
haps, had  Rankine  said,  instead  of  "  arising  from  changing,"  either 
"necessary  to  change,"  or  "  due  to  changing." 

Now  Rankine  says  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that  the  expres- 
sion for  direct  action  is  always  the  same,  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
cause,  and  yet  in  the  last  half  of  Section  149  the  author  first  gives 
the  correct  expression  for  the  direct  action,  or  pressure  due  to 
direct  impulse,  in  Case  2,  Section  146  (where  ^  <  90°),  and  then 
concludes  the  section  with  a  paragraph  stating  that,  *'  if  ^  <  90°, 
the  whole  pressure  due  to  direct  impulse  is  not  obtained,"  because 
"  the  direct  component  is  not  wholly  converted  into  the  velocity  of 
the  vane."  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  contradiction,  pointing  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  Rankine,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  author's 
own  formula,  given  three  lines  before. 

Figure  204  illustrates  case  2,  §  146,  while  Fig.  205  supposes  the 
vane  to  be  of  a  slightly  helical  form,  so  that  the  water  can  enter 
and  leave  it  in  the  same  directions  as  in  Fig.  204,  but  in  doing  so 
must  pass  through  a  complete  circle  in  addition  to  the  angle  ^  of 
the  first  vane.  Indeed,  the  vane  in  Fig.  204  may  be  a  portion  of 
the  same  spiral,  so  that,  neglecting  friction,  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  direct  action,  nor  in  the  formula  expressing 
it,  and  yet  in  Fig.  204  the  "  direct  component  is  not  wholly  con- 
verted into  the  velocity  of  the  vane,"  while  in  Fig.  205  it  is,  viz. : 
when  it  reaches  the  point  a. 

It  is  further  stated  that  "  if  ^  >  90°,  an  additional  pressure,  due 
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to  reaction,  is  obtained,"  so  that  the  author's  idea  seems  to  be  that 
when  (j>  <  90°  there  is  no  reaction  and  only  a  partial  direct  impnlse. 
However  natural  such  a  view  may  be,  Kankine's  object  in  making 
the  distinction,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  section,  was  to  supplant 
it  by  a  more  scientific  one,  which  enabled  him  to  calculate  frictional 
effects  in  a  simple  manner;  and  his' ''direct  impulse"  is  absolutely 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  vane  or  vessel  receiving  the  water, 
being  equivalent  to  the  reaction  of  the  negative  or  entering  jet, 
the  word  ''  reaction  "  being  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

The  word  "  mainly"  has  been  introduced  into  tiie  first  line  of 
the  fifth  p:iragraph  of  the  paper,  because  I  wish  here  to  point  oat 
that  it  is  not  only  useless  to  introduce  ^/'igh?i%  the  value  of  v,  but 

Fig.  20S. 


NeifoHve  Jet 


NtgcUive  Jet 


incorrect.  The  value  of  v  is  greater^  both  when  water  is  supplied 
to  the  vessel  and  when  it  is  not ;  in  the  former  case  see  Weisbach's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  my  review  of  it  in  the  "  Franklin 
Institute  Journal  "  for  August  and  November,  1887.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  also  ^^^hat  the  introduction  of  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  2A  high  to  represent  the  reaction,  though  custom- 
ary in  such  problems,  is  purely  a  mnemonic  device,  there  being  no 
such  column  existing  or  concerned  in  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  also 
of  questionable  advantage,  leading  sometimes  to  serious  misconcep- 
tions of  dynamical  action. 

DT8CU88IOW. 

Prof.  W.  Cawthorne  Vnwin,* — Prof.  J.  BuikittWebb  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  paper  containing  a  supposed  exposure  of  an  error 
in  the  article  "  Hydro-mechanics  in  the  Britannica."  As  I  am 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  part  of  that  article  which 
relates  to  hydraulics,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  reply : 

■  « ~ 

*  Of  London,  England,  by  invitation  of  the  Author  and  Society. 
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(1.)  My  article  being  written  for  terrestrial  and  not  for  cosmical 
purposes,  the  term  "absolute  velocity"  means  velocity  relatively 
to  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  velocity  relatively  to  a  body 
moving  on  the  earth.  Consequently,  in  whatever  direction  the 
vessel  moved  with  the  velocity  u  (absolute  or  relative  to  the  earth), 
the  reaction  would  be  the  same,  and  iny  equation  does  not  involve 
the  absurdity  Mr.  Webb  supposes. 

(2.)  The  expressions  "  absolute  velocity  "  and  "  at  rest ''  or  "  sta- 
tionary "  may  not  be  unobjectionable,  but  they  are  in  common  use 
for  motion  or  absence  of  motion  relatively  to  the  earth.  With 
this  simple  explanation  Mr.  Webb's  criticisms  fall  to  the  ground. 

(3.)  I  may  at  the  same  time  admit  that,  in  a  very  condensed 
article  the  four  or  five  lines  in  which  the  error  is  supposed  to  be 
found  are  expressed  a  little  too  briefly  to  be'quite  clear. 

(4.)  If  no  water  is  supplied  to  the  vessel,  the  conditions  are  not 
steady,  but  the  reaction  at  the  moment  may  be  found  thus: 

Backward  momentum  generated  per  sec. 

=   —  GOV  (V  —  u\ 

ff  ^  ^ 

Forward  momentum  destroyed  per  sec. 

G 

=  —  covn. 

9 
Hence, 

G 


G 


(5.)  I  had,  in  writing,  the  case  in  mind  where  water  initially 
at  rest  is  supplied,  so  that  the  level  in  the  vessel  is  constant  and 
the  conditions  are  steady ;  for  that  case  the  equation  in  the  article 
is  correct. 

(6.)  Exactly  the  same  expression  is  found  a  few  lines  further  on, 
in  the  article  for  the  case  of  the  jet-propeller.  For  that  case  the 
equation  is  well-known,  is  accepted  by  all  authorities,  and  has  been 
experimentally  verified. 

(7.)  Mr.  Webb  has  either  misunderstood  what  I  mean  by  abso- 
lute velocity,  or  hie  reasoning  is  unsound,  or  both. 
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Mr.  Wm.  H.  Jenks, — (9.)  In  discussing  the  equation  —  (Aiv\y  —  u] 

y 
=  R,  Prof.  Webb  has  failed  to  notice  all  of  the  conditions  which 

are  plainly  implied,  though  not  explicitly  stated. 

(10.)  The  expression  —  cov  [v  —  t^]  is  a  more  general  form  than 
y 

—  GiTt^^  and,  if  derived  directly,  will  make  clear  what  conditions  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  paragraph  referred  to. 

—  am^  z=z  the  momentum  generated  by  the  stream  of  water  issu- 
ing with  the  velocity  v. 

—  GOV  X  u  =  the  force  which  must  be  applied  to  the  quantity  of 
y 

water  —  cov,  in  order  to  give  it  the  velocity  u. 
y 
The  net  impelling  force  resulting  is : 

G     .      G  G       .        . 

—  catr covu  =  —  a)v(v  ^u\ 

if         g  9  ^ 

(11.)  That  the  conditions  implied  above  are  to  be  understood  is 
made  clear  by  the  succeeding  paragraph,  which  proceeds  to  apply 
this  equation  to  the  discussion  of  the  jet  propeller. 

(12.)  It  is  also  clear  that  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  motion 
of  the  earth,  as  suggested,  we  must  first  know  the  actual  motion  of 
the  water  in  space, 

(13.)  The  omission  to  state  fully  and  explicitly  all  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  above  understood  cannot  be  called  an  error.  Whether 
it  might  be  called  a  blunder,  or  not,  would  depend  upon  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  the  article  was  intended. 

(14.)  Strictly  speaking,  the  H  in  formula  —gov{v^u)'=^  /i?,ha8 

y 

the   same  meaning  as   the  R  in  —  cov^  =  /?,  only  when  u  =  0. 

y 
Though  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  this  instance,  it  may 
serve  to  bring  up  a  point  to  which  some  attention  might  profitably 
be  called. 

(15.)  This  is  the  desirability,  in  every  publication  intended  for 
use  as  a  work  of  reference,  of  accompanying  every  working  formula 
by  a  clear  definition  of  the  meaning  of  each  symbol  in  the  formula. 
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These  definitions  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  found,  and 
should  be  repeated  with  every  such  formula,  however  often  the 
same  symbol  may  have  been  used  with  the  same  moaning  before. 

(16.)  At  the  time  of  writing,  tlie  author  may  have  the  subject 
well  in  his  head ;  but  the  user  has  not,  and  for  his  benefit  some 
pains  should  be  taken  to  render  clear  and  definite  the  meaning  of 
fuch  working  formula  without  the  necessity  of  going  through  the 
discussion. 

Prof.  Webh. — The  written  didcussions  upon  my  paper  by  Prof. 
Unwin  and  Mr.  Jenks  contain  various  denials  of  the  existence  of 
the  error  pointed  out  therein,  accompanied  by  explanations  as  to 
how  it  was  made  and  how  it  may  l)e  rectified. 

Mr.  Jenks  thinks  (13)  it  "cannot  be  called  an  error,"  but  may 
be  "a  blunder,"  as  if  the  latter  term  wer%  less  severe  than  the 
former.  This  suggests  that  in  making  this  distinction  the  meaning 
of  one  of  these  words  has  been  unconsciously  illustrated  ;  for  "  Web- 
ster" says:  "An  error  is  a  deviation  from  that  which  is  correct, 
A  blunder  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  supposes 
a  person  to  flounder  on  in  his  course,  either  from  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  stupidity.  An  error  may  be  corrected  or  forgiven ;  a 
blunder  is  always  considered  blamable,  and  usually  exposes  a  per- 
son to  shame  and  ridicule." 

The  paragraphs  of  these  discussions  have  been  numbered  serially ; 
and,  in  what  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  a  bracketed  number  refers  to 
the  paragraph  replied  to. 

The  expressions  (2)  are  unobjectionable,  though  not  confined,  in 
common  or  mathematical  use,  to  motion  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
even  in  articles  written  solely  "  for  terrestrial  purposes  "  (1) ;  more- 
over, their  meaning  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  error  pointed  out 
in  the  formula  for  R^  which  exists  no  matter  how  u  is  referred. 
This  ought  to  be  clear  from  the  Appendix. 

I  presume  that  when  Prof.  Unwin  says  (1)  that  "  in  whatever 
direction  " u  might  be,  the  "  reaction  would  be  the  same,"  he  means 
to  say  that  his  value  for  R  will  remain  unchanged,  always  supposing 
the  jet  to  be  opposite  to  u.  It  would  be  a  curious  formula,  indeed, 
that  altered  its  value  without  anything  in  it  being  changed.  The 
fact  is  that  u  should  not  be  in  the  formula  at  all. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  error  can  be  explained  (3)  as  a  want  of 

clearness,  at  least  not  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  criticised^ 

and  in  (5)  and  (6)  the  cause  of  the  error  is  stated  to  be  that  another 

case  was  in  mind,  for  which  case  the  formula  is  correct,  and  that 

51 
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the  same  expression  is  to  be  found  under  that  case,  wliere  it  is 
known  to  be  true.  Mr.  Jenksalso  (11)  would  make  the  "succeed^ 
ing  paragraph  "  responsible  for  the  error  Now  tljat  part  of  Sec- 
tion 150  devoted  to  the  "  jet  propeller  "  has  a  heading  of  its  own, 
introduces  its  own  conditions,  makes  no  direct  references  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  section,  designates  the  quantities  mainly  in 
question  with  different  letters,  and  produces  its  equations  </«  nat?^ 
It  does  not,  therefore,  "  proceed  to  apply  this  equation  to  the  dier- 
cussion  of  the  jet  propeller"  (11),  and  furnishes  no  argument  for 
the  anticipation  of  those  conditions  in  the  paragraph  criticised. 
Indeed,  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  formula  is  claimed  to 
be  correct  introduced,  the  paragraph  would  become  superfluous-^ 
containing  nothing  but  what  is  immediately  repeated  under  "Jet 
Propeller,"  and  this  in  (3)  "a  very  condensed  article." 

But  '*  exactly  the  same  expression  "  (6)  is  not  found  under  "  Jet 
Propeller."  One  formula  attempts  to  give  the  value  of  i?,  the  rer 
action  of  a  jet,  while  the  other  gives  the  value  of  P,  the  propelling 
force  (see  Appendix).  P  is  not  H,  and  in  general  has  not  the  same 
line  of  action.  Whether  the  flow  be  supposed  steady  or  unsteady, 
(5),  (4),  the  same  formula  should  result;  and  the  formula  cannot 
be  saved  by  supposing  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  supply  of 
water,  which  will  bring  u  into  the  formula.  The  vessel  g  of  th^ 
Appendix  is  supplied  in  two  ways,  and  neither  allows  u  to  appear. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  made  on  jet  propulsion  will  serve  t^ 
show  that  the  formula  is  wrong.  About  the  year  1800  Col.  Joho 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  one  of  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  that 
time  and  afterward  minister  to  France,  who  were  living  in  the  ad- 
joining houses,  5  and  7  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Bowling  Green, 
made  an  experiment  with  a  small  boat  in  a  ditch  or  canal  in  their 
gardens  bordering  on  the  river.  The  boat  was  propelled  by  a 
jet  issuing  from  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  boat,  and  these  gentleraen 
supplied  the  vessel  with  water,  to  make  the  flow  steady,  by  bailing 
it  up  out  of  the  ditch  and  pouring  it  in.  In  doing  so  they  followed 
along  with  the  boat,  and  consequently  the  water  poured  into  the 
vessel  had  already  the  velocity  of  the  boat  Mr.  Robert  L 
Stevens,  then  12  years  old,  witnessed  the  experiment,  and  related 
the  details  of  it  to  his  nephew,  who  was  kind  enough  to  communi- 
cate them  to  me.  The  formula  criticised  will  not  hold  for  this  ex? 
periment,  and  is  therefore  untrue. 

After  devoting  half  his  reply  to  a  defence  of  ,the  formula,  Mo 
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Jenks,  in  (14),  gets  rid  of  u  in  an  ingenious  manner.  "  Strictly 
speaking,  the  R/m  R=  O  oov  {v  —  t/)  -h gr,  lias  the  same  meaning 
as  the  R in,  etc." ;  i.  e.,  as  was  attached  to  it  in  the  definition,  "only 
when  u  =  0."  Now,  as  the  difference  between  making  u=  0  and 
leaving  it  out  altogether  is  infinitesimal,  there  ought  to  be  no'diiii- 
cnlty  in  seeing  the  error  of  the  formula.  Prof.  Unwin  gets  rid  of 
t*  in  a  less  direct  manner  (4),  and  thereby  produces  the  formula, 
R  =  G  cot^  -h  g,  whicli  is  the  correct  one;  the  supposition  that 
"  no  water  is  supplied  "  (4)  is  exactly  the  supposition  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  section  150,  and  the 
only  one  consistent  with  Figs.  165  and  166;  the  latter  figure  be- 
longing rather  to  the  third  paragraph  than  to  the  jet  propeller,  the 
conditions  of  which  it  represents  in  a  very  incomplete  manner. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Mr.  Jenks's  idea^of  "plainly  implied*' 
(9)  for  to  **  make  clear  what  conditions  are  evidently  intended  to 
be  understood"  (10),  the  formula  (the incorrect  one)  is  to  be  "de- 
rived directly"  in  some  way  which  will  make  it  correct;  that  is  to 
say,  the  reader  must  find  what  changes  in  the  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  formula  correct,  and  then  consider  them  as  plainly 
implied.  Treating  a  mathematical  formula  as  though  it  were  a 
reply  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia, which  ought  not  to  expect  its  readers  to  correct  errors  or 
supply  missing  links.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  recognized  in 
(15),  (16),  though  the  recommended  repetition  of  definitions  "  with 
every  such  foimnla  "  would  scarcely  be  practicable. 

"  As  to  (12),  the  experiment  seems  not  to  be  understood  ;  perhaps 
the  Appendix  may  make  it  clearer;  at  any  rate  the  motions  of  the 
vessel  and  water  in  space  are  the  quantities  to  be  detcrnn'ned,  and 
need  not  be  known.  In  (10),  first  formula,  "  momentum  generated 
by  a  stream  "  is  an  absurdity.  Momentum  is  generated  by  a  force 
(number  of  pounds)  acting  for  a  time  (number  of  seconds),  and  it 
would  be  as  well  to  mention  the  time  in  both  formulse. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  A.  G.  Green  hill  has  been 
received  since  the  meeting: 

Prof.  J.  BuBKrrr  Webb. 

8ir  ;— I  have  recently  received  your  letter  of  tbe  15th  April,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  I  have  not  yet  received  the  previous  communication  you  ^ent.  Per- 
haps if  I  had  been  able  to  answer  your  letter  immediately  on  its  receipt,  I  might 
have  been  in  time  for  the  reading  of  your  paper  on  the  14th  May,  to  contribute 
in  this  manner  to  the  discussion. 

The  point  you  raise  is  a  very  delicate  and  refined  one  in  Dynamics,  and  ulti- 
mately tarns  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  measure  or  even 
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realize  absoluU  motion.  Max  well's  "  Matter  and  Motion,'*  as  joa  are  probably 
aware,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  diBCos^ion  of  tliis  qaefction,  and  his  answer  is  that 
our  idea  of  motion  must  always  be  relative. 

The  motion  considered  in  the  problem  yon  haye  criticised  is  the  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  earth  ;  and  any  differences  in  the  results,  dne  to  a  different  orientatioD 
of  the  jet,  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  the  same  theoretical  grounds  aa  tlie 
deflections  of  a  projectile  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Considering  tliat  in 
extreme  ranges  of  projectiles  these  deflections  are  practically  insensible,  is  it 
worth  while  to  complicate  tbe  very  simple  formula  you  criticise  with  modifi. 
cations  which  would  introduce  corrections  wbicli  could  not  possibly  be  obserred? 

To  take  an  analogous  case  in  Astronomy,  w«  say  that  the  Earth's  axis,  in  tbe 
day,  practically  points  to  a  fixed  star  in  the  sky  ;  but  theoretically  the  axis,  in 
consequence  of  precession,  has  described  a  cone  about  this  mean  position ;  calcu- 
lation, however,  shows  that  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  this  cone  is  less  than 
*  0."01,  so  that  we  need  not  regard  it  and  indeed  could  not  detect  it. 

The  **  Section  150"  is  from  tbe  part  in  Hydraulics  due  to  Unwin.  but  still  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  joining  the  discussion  on  your  criticisms. 

To  narrow  the  points  at  issue  as  much  as  possible,  con^der  the  elementary 
dynamical  phenomenon  of  a  body  sliding  on  a  smooth  plane,  like  a  sheet  of  ice, 
when  the  modifications  due  to  motion  towards  different  points  of  the  compass  are 
taken  into  account. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  informing  me  of  the  interesting  points  you  have 
raised,  and  hoping  they  will  lead  to  an  animated  discussion,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
A.  G.  Gbebkhill. 

Artillebt  Collbob,  Woolwich,  Enolakd. 
nth  May,  1889. 

Prof.  Greenhill's  conrteoiis  reply,  received  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  refers  principally  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  third 
of  the  paper,  and  says  practically  nothing  as  to  whether  the  error 
exists  or  not. 

It  contains  the  same  ideas  of  absolute  and  relative  motion  as 
those  upon  which  the  paper  is  based,  but  shows  a  misconception  of 
the  suggested  experiment,  that  could  be  made  to  determine  the 
motion  o   the  earth  were  the  formula  correct. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  motion  of  a  projeittile  after  leaving  the 
gun,  or  that  of  a  body  sliding  upon  a  plane,  has  any  connection 
with  the  reaction  of  water  flowing  out  of  a  vessel.  The  phenom- 
enon of  the  issuing  jet  is  an  instantaneous  one,  and  is  in  no  wise 
affected  by  any  uniform  motion  that  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  may  have,  whereas  the  path  described  by  a  projectile  requires 
time  for  its  formation,  and  during  that  time  the  earth  rotates,  so 
that  while  the  path  in  space  is  not  changed,  the  path  with  respect 
to  the  earth  is  curved  sideways.  This  latter  phenomenon  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  simplest  way  by  attempting  to  draw  a  straight 
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line  upon  paper  with  a  ruler  long  enough  for  its  ends  to  extend 
beyond  the  paper  and  rest  firmly  upon  the  table.  If  tlie  paper 
does  not  slip,  the  line  will  be  straight ;  but  if  the  ruler  or  table  is 
hollow,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  paper  to  slip  round  gradually 
under  the  ruler  as  the  line  is  drawn,  a  curved  line  will  result. 
But  there  is  no  connection  between  this  and  the  reaction  of  a  jet, 
nor  does  my  proposed  experiment  involve  this  principle. 

As  to  the  astronomical  illustration  given  by  Prof.  Greenhill,  the 
error  pointed  out  in  my  paper  is  not  a  small  one,  so  as  to  be  com- 
parable to  one  of  a  hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc;  it  might,  on  the 
contraiy,  be  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  whole  reaction.  As  to 
the  illustration  itself,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  effect  of  preces- 
sion, and  suppose  that  Prof.  Greenhill  may  (as  suggested  by  a 
friend)  refer  to  a  nutation  which  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  L  db 
Ball,  "  Ueber  die  Entstehung  einer  taglichen  Nutation  durch  die 
Ungleichheit  der  Haupttragheits  momente  A  und  B ;  "  published 
in  Ast.  Nachr. 

If  Prof.  Greenhill  will  reconsider  my  criticism,  I  believe  he  will 
see  that  the  statement  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  should  be 
corrected. 
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CCCLIII. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  A  THittTY-FlVE  TON  REFRIGER- 
ATING MACHINE  OF  THE  AMMONIA  ABSORPTION 
TYPE. 

BT  J,  K.  1>KlfTOM,  HOBOKXN,  N.  J. 

INTBODUOnON. 

The  refrigerating  machine  under  notice  is  one  of  35  tons,  rated 
capacity,  which  is  in  operation  at  the  pork-packing  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Sperry  &  Barnes,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  it  is  used 
to  maintain  about  400,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  about  34°  Fahrenheit 

This  space  is  all  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is  principally 
composed  of  rooms  in  which  about  800  freshly  slaughtered  hogs 
are  hung  during  each  afternoon. 

The  duty  of  the  refrigerating  machine  is  to  chill  these  carcasses, 
so  that  they  can  be  cut  up  and  packed  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  The  refrigerating  effect  of  the  machine  is  initially  re- 
ceived by  brine,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ammonia 
expansion  vessels  in  the  machine  room,  and  then  conducted 
through  pipes  running  along  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  to  be 
cooled. 

The  machine  was  put  into  operation  in  April,  1888,  and  during 
August  of  that  year  its  performance  was  measured  during  a  period 
of  ten  hours,  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Trautwein,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  machine,  and  Mr.  Porter, 
of  the  firm  of  Sperry  &  Barnes.  The  results  obtained  upon  this 
test  showed  the  machine  to  have  a  capacity  equivalent  to  nearly  42 
tons  of  ice-melting  capacity  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  an  economy 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  258  thermal  units  of  refrigerating 
effect  per  pound  of  steam  consumed,  using  0.81  as  the  value  of  the 
specific  heat  of  brine.  The  fact  that  the  apparatus  was  in  place 
for  making  a  measurement  of  the  performance  of  the  machine 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  he  made  application  for 
permission  to  make  a  more  extensive  test  by  measuring  the  per- 
formance of  the  machine  continuously  for  one  week.    This  was 
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cordially  granted  by  Messrs.  SpeiTy  &  Barnes,  who  furnished 
every  assistance  within  their  facilities  to  aid  in  making  a  thorough 
practical  test.  The  results  of  this  test  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  paper,  Fig.  198  showing  the  detailed  obsei-vations  for  a 
period  of  seven  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  averages  of 
the  various  measurements  are  shown  in  Table  I.  A  study  of 
the  brine  temperatures  in  Fig.  198  will  show  that  the  pieriod 
of  the  test  embraced  the  entire  range  of  temperatures  to  which 
the  machine  was  subject,  the  brine  reaching  the  same  minimum 
and  maximum  twice  during  the  seven  days. 

The  residts  which  measure  the  practical  or  commercial  value  of 
the  machine  are : 

1st.  That  the  total  refrigerating  effect  of  the  machine  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  equivalent  to  the  cooling  of  the  circulating 
brine,  an  amount  equal  to  the  heat  which  would  melt  40,67  tons 
of  ice  to  water  at  32°  Fahr.,  or  freeze  40.67  tons  of  water  at  32° 
Fahr.  into  ice.  This  work  is  what  is  to  be  understood  as  "  40.67 
tons  of  ice-melting  capacity." 

The  data  and  calculations  affording  this  result  are  as  follows : 


Tonn  ice 
meltinr  ca-  }•  =  • 
pacfty 


J 


40.67 


Hours  per 
day 


24 


,d 


Poands 
brine  clrcu- 
I  laicd     per 
hour 


I  iiriiit:   uirvu-  • 

' '^  J  latcd     perf 
hour 


119,260 


Specific 

heat    of 

brine 

0.80 


I  Range     o  f  | 

X  ■{  temperature  y  h 

I    or  brlue    | 

X  6.05  -I 


r  Latent  heat 
of  ice,  Brit- 
ish thermal 
unit  p,  by 
No.  of  Ibp. 
in  a  ton. 
142  X  2,0U0 


2d.  That  if  each  pound  of  fuel  consumed  at  the  boilers  evapor- 
ated 10  lbs.  of  water  into  eteam  at  45  lbs.  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere,  then  each  pound  of  fuel  consumed  in  operating  the 
refrigerating  machine  produced  an  amount  of  refrigerating  eflfect 
equivalent  to  the  heat  which  would  melt  17.1  pounds  of  ice  to 
water  at  32^  Fahr.,  or  freeze  17.1  pounds  of  water  at  32°  F.  into  ice. 

The  data  and  calcidations  giving  this  result  are  as  follows  : 


Ice-meltinJ      \lZf!ir^n. 


17.1 


110,260 


JSpe- 

X  {  clflc 

I  heat 

L 


X      0.80    X 


1   Range   of 
K  X  {  temoerature 
1     or  brine 

I                     J 

>  -t- 

■ 

Latent 
h.at 
of  ice 

S.06 


149 


f  Pounds  of 'I  —^ 
I  Hteani  per  i 
I  hour  dhid- I 
J  ed  by  as-  I 
I  einmcd  f 
boiler  evap- 
oration   per  I 

lb.  of  fuel.  J 

1,986  ■*-  10 


DESCBIPTION  OP  MACHINE  AND  AKRANGEMENT  OP  APPARATUS. 

Ammonia  gas  is  distilled  from  a  solution  of  about  28  r^  anhydrous 
ammonia  in  water  in  the  vessel  A,  Fig.  199,  by  means  of  the  heat 
supplied  by  a  steam  coil  taking  its  steam  from  the  boiler  B,  This 
gas  passes  upward  to  G  through  a  series  of  plates,  which  cause  the 
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gas  to  take  a  tortuous  passage,  aud  thereby,  in  conjiinctioa  with 
the  drip-pipes,  induce  any  entrained  steam  or  water  to  separate 
from  the  gas,  so  that  the  latter  may  pass  into  the  condensing  coil 
Dy  free  fi-om  all  influence  due  to  the  presence  of  water. 

The  coil  D  is  immersed  in  water  drawn  from  an  artesian  well, 
Ey  which  maintains  it  at  an  average  temperature  of  about  68*^ 
Fahr.,  so  that  the  ammonia  gas,  which  is  under  a  pressure  of  about 
150  pounds,  must  liquefy  and  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  the 
coil  Dy  or  in  the  reservoir  F.  From  this  reservoir  it  flows  into  a 
vessel  J7  at  a  constant  rate,  regulated  by  the  degree  of  opening  of 
the  valve  G.  The  vessel  H  is  maintained  at  a  pressure  of  about 
2i  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  through  the  suction  of  a  pump  /, 
which  withdraws  gas  from  H  by  steps  presently  to  be  described. 
The  liquid  ammonia  relieved  of  pressure  by  entering  H  falls  in  tem- 
perature from  about  68^  to  about  5°  Fahr.  through  the  fact  thai 
in  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  from  the  150  lbs.  pressure  to  the 
24:  lbs.  pressure,  a  small  fraction  volatilizes,  and  the  heat  to  sup- 
ply the  work,  necessary  to  cause  the  volatilization,  is  abstracted 
from  the  liquid  ammonia  itself,  thereby  causing  the  temperature 
of  the  latter  to  fall.* 

Through  the  coil  shown  in  H^  brine  is  circulated,  which  on  enter- 
ing is  at  about  22°  Fahr.  The  refrigerated  ammonia  coming  into 
contact  with  the  brine  coiU,  heat  flows  rapidly  from  the  brine 
into  the  ammonia ;  and  as  the  latter  is  maintained  under  the  con- 
stant  pressure  of  24  lbs.,  for  which  pressure  its  boiling  point  is  5^ 
Fahr.,  the  heat  thus  taken  from  the  brine  causes  the  liquid  am- 
monia to  be  entirely  changed  into  vapor  of  ammonia  at  24  lbs. 
pressure.  The  brine  is  thereby  reduced  in  temperature  from  24° 
to  about  16®  Falir.  The  brine  is  pumped  through  the  rooms  or 
buildings  to  be  refrigerated  by  the  pipe  J^ «/,  J.  The  ammonia 
gas  passes  into  the  vessel  if,  which  is  maintained  by  the  pump 
suction  at  a  pressure  of  about  one-half  pound  per  square  inch 

*  The  lowest  limit  of  iemperatare  here  given  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  lowest 
post^lble  Umit  with  this  type  of  machine.  A  pressure  of  about  ten  poands  above 
the  atmosphere  maj  be  maintained  in  H^  and  thereby  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  ammonia  made  about  minus  12°  Fahr.  Such  a  pressure  is  adopted  in  a 
machine  of  the  typn  under  notice  in  use  at  the  Gansevoort  Cold  Storage  Ware- 
lioiise,  New  Yorlt  city,  where  observations  by  the  writer  have  shown  that  the 
lowest  temperature  of  brine  averages  less  than  zero  Fahrenheit ;  which  would 
require  that  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  ammonia  should  be  about  minus 
IS"*  Fahr.  allowing  11**  difference  between  the  inside  temperature  of  brine  coils 
and  the  ammonia  on  the  outside  of  the  coils. 
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below  that  in  H.  The  gas  mixes  in  K  with  aqua  ammonia,  from 
which  considerable  of  the  ammonia  has  been  distilled  in  A.  This 
is  called  weak  ammonia  liquor. 

The  latter  is  the  portion  of  the  contents  of  A  lying  near  its 
bottom,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  aqua  ammonia  has  an 
increased  specific  gravity  approaching  that  of  pure  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ammonia  is  distilled  from  the  original  solution  with 
which  A  is  chained.  Consequently  the  pijJe  i,  having  its  open 
end  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  A,  draws  off  a  current  of  the 
weak  ammonia  liquor  and  delivers  it  through  the  heater  M,  and 
thence  through  the  pipe  -AT,  -AT,  into  the  absorber  Ky  where  it 
commingles  with  the  cold  ammonia  gas  which  enters  through 
the  pipe  6>,  O.  The  current  of  weak  ammonia  liquor  is  controlled 
in  amount  by  a  throttle  valve  P,  which  is  so  regulated  that  a  con- 
stant level  of  liquid  is  maintained  in  the  bottom  of  JT,  the  level 
being  shown  to  the  eye  by  the  water  glass  Q.  The  cold  ammonia 
gas  is  absorbed  by  the  weak  ammonia  liquor,  thereby  causing  the 
latter  to  become  saturated  with  ammonia  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  original  aqua  ammonia  charged  into  A^  and  the  mixture  is 
pumped  back  into  A  by  the  pnmp  /,  along  the  pipe  li  li,  a,  part 
of  which  is  the  coil  in  the  heater  M.  The  combination  of  the  gas 
and  weak  ammonia  liquor  in  the  vessel  ^  is  a  chemical  one,  and 
generates  a  large  amount  of  heat.  If  this  heat  were  allowed  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  K  above  about  110^, 
the  chemical  combination  would  not  take  place  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  Consequently,  the  coils  in  K  carry  through  them  a 
stream  of  cooling  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb  the  heat 
due  to  the  chemical  union  taking  place  in  if,  without  permitting 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  exceed  about  110^  Fahr.  In  the 
machine  under  notice  the  same  water  which  circidatea  about  the  coil 
D  oIho  sufficed  to  cool  the  coil  in  K.  This  water  was  obtained  from 
the  well  E,  at  a  temperature  of  about  56  Fahr.,  and  was  raised 
to  about  80*  Fahr.  in  circulating  about  the  coil  D.  It  then  was 
conducted  to  the  vessel  iT by  the  pipe  SS,  and  had  its  temperature 
elevated  to  about  110®  as  it  issued  at  TF,  and  then  flowed  to 
waste.  The  object  of  making  the  pipes  L  and  i?  lead  through 
a  common  vessel,  J/,  is  to  cause  the  hot  liquor  issuing  through  L 
to  give  up  sufiicient  heat  to  the  current  of  cold  liquor  Ji  H,  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  the  temperature  of  the 
eon  tents  of  A. 

If  the  high  temperature  of  the  weak  liquor  were  not  reduced 
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until  it  reached  the  vessel  K^  it  would  then  be  reduced  to  about 
110®,  and  the  heat  thus  removed  flow  to  waste.  But  by  the  use  of 
the  heater  M,  such  heat  is  returned  to  the  boiler  without  much 
loss. 

THEOBBTICAL   CYCLE. 

The  various  heat  transformations  described  above  are  repre- 
sented graphically  in  Fig.  200.     Tlius,  the  point  a  represeDts  the 

L  i  Qxx  ef  ac> 
tlon  of  raper- 
heated  vapor 
of  1  lb.  am- 
monla  b  v 
contact  with 
cold  surfaces, 
whereby  543- 
.26  thermal 
anit»  are  ab- 
Ptractfd  by 
the  circnlat- 
Ing  water. 


Fig.  200, 


Adiabatic 
expansion  of 
liquid  amm,o- 
n  1  a  (1  lb.) 
whereby  al)out 
8.88  thermal 
uiiiui  of  work 
are  performed, 
and  about  \0% 
of  the  ammo- 
nia vaporized, 
the  total  effect 
being  to  cause 
the  temperk- 
tnre  of  ammo- 
nia to  fall  to 
abont  6  de- 
gree* Fahren- 
heit. 


I>i8tilIation  of  ammonia,  whereby  925  thermal  unit* 
are  consumed  out  of  the  steam  supplied  by  boiler  in 
order  to  overcome  the  chemical  amnity  between  the 
ammonia  and  the  water:  also  compression  of  ammonin 
in  form  of  superheated  v«por  occurs,  whereby  65.5S 
thermal  units  are  consumed. 


Evaporation  of  about  90jg  of  the  ammonia  Into  vapor  at  S4  Ibs^  pressure  by 
heat  aerived  from  the  brine  equal  to  481.62  thermal  units. 


SUMMART  or  HEAT  DI8TBIBUTION. 


(     8.88 
Heat  taken  from  ammonia  •(  548 
(925. 

1,472.14 


.88)  (  65.5Si 
.'.»}  =-^  481.62  V 
.00)       (9«5.00) 


Heat  given  to  ammonia. 


1,47«.U 


liquefied  ammonia  in  the  coil  />,  under  about  150  lbs.  pressure. 
The  line  aph  approximately  represents  the  expansion  of  the  10 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  which  volatilizes  when  the  latter  passes  iuto 
the  cooler  or  vessel  H,  through  a  simple  cock,  and  the  line  ah 
when  the  expansion  is  supposed  to  take  place  behind  a  piston. 
The  line  he  represents  the  volatilization  of  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  ammonia,  which  causes  the  refrigeration  of  the  brine.    At  the 
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point  c  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  gas  in  the  weak  liquor 
occurs.  The  line  c  d  represents  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat 
Irom  the  steam  coil  in  A,  in  dissociating  the  ammonia  from  the 
Vater  absorbant  and  the  subsequent  compression  of  the  resulting 
gas  to  the  pressure  at  d,  where  it  exists  as  a  superheated  vapor. 

The  line  da  represents  the  condensation  of  the  superheated 
ammonia  to  the  Uquid  condition,  which  takes  place  in  the  coil  D. 
As  a  mere  illustration,  the  probable  interchanges  of  heat  which 
take  place  during  each  of  these  steps,  as  estimated  from  a  theo- 
retical basis,  are  indicated  on  the  plate ;  the  figures  are  in  accord- 
ance with  those  given  in  Ledoux's  Science  Series;  "  Essay  on  Ice 
Machineiy,"  and  assume  that  the  heat  of  dissociation  in  the 
generator  is  the  same  as  the  heat  of  solution  in  the  absorber. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  the  cycle  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  com- 
pression machine,  except  in  the  item  of  expenditure  represented 
by  the  925  units  required  by  the  dissociation  phenomenon,  about 
which  there  is  dearth  of  experimental  data  at  pressures  greater 
than  the  atmosphere.  The  compression  system  expends  the  same 
heat  (65.52  units)  in  compressing  its  gas,  but  there  is  not  the 
double  phenomenon  of  compression  and  dissociation  as  in  the 
a\)sorption  system.  But  the  compression  system  expends,  through 
the  exhaust  of  a  steam  engine,  an  amount  of  heat  practically  equal 
to  the  925  units,  devoted  to  dissociation  in  the  absorption  system, 
so  that,  losses  from  friction  and  leakage  neglected,  th.e  economy 
of  both  systems  should  be  the  same,  if  the  heat  of  dissociation 
is  as  given  in  Ledoux ;  namely,  514  calorics  per  kilogramme 
of  ammonia,  or  925  *  units  per  pound  for  both  absorber  and  gen- 
erator. 

TABLE  I. 

resitlts  op  test  op  35-ton  beprioeratiko  machine  at  packing-house  op 
spebrt  ft  baknes,  at  new  haven,  conn. 

Seven  Days'  Continuous  Test,  Sept.  11-18,  1888. 


Average  PreBSures 
above  atmosphere 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 


Generator. 
Steam .... 
Cooler  . . , . 
Absorber. . 


150.77 
47.70 
28.69 
23.4 


♦  ITieoretical  deductions  regarding  the  value  of  this  quaniiiy  and  of  latent 
heat,  etc.,  are  in  preparation. 
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TABLE  h-^onHnued, 


ATprage  Tempera- 
tures in  FahreDheH 
Degrees. 


Average  Range  of 
Temperatures 
Fahr.  Degrees. 


Brine  CirculattHl  per 
hoar. 


Atmosphere  in  yicinitj  of  nuchine. 

Generator 

j  Inlet. 


Brine 


]Ouaet. 


Condenser 


(Inlet. 


^Outlet 

^^'^-Ho^ttv;;;;;;:;;;;.:;;.::::::: 

( Upper  ontlet  to  generator 

Heater  •<  Lower     •*      "absorber 

( Inlet  from  absorber 

Inlet  from  generator 

Water  returned  to  main  boilers  from  steam  cc^l 


Condenser. 
Absorber. . 
Brine 


Cubic  feet. 
Pounds. . . . 


Specific  heat  of  brine 

Cooling  capacity  of  machine  in  ton*«  of  ice  per  dav  of  24  hours 

Steam  conHomption  per  hour,  to  yolatilixe  ammonia,  and  to  operate 
ammonia  pump lbs. 


British  Thermal 
Units. 


Eliminated  j^-r-tar".'!"':::::::::: 

Of  refrigerating  effect  per  pound  of  steam 

consumption 

Da4«^^  i  At  condenRer,  per  hour 

^1®^^  I  At  absorber  -       

fOn  entering   generator 
coll 

Consumed  by  generator  per  lb.  of  steam  con- 
denned 


Condensing  water  per  hoar, in  lbs 

Eqnivalent  ice  production  per  pound  of  coal,  if  one  pound  of  coal 

evaporates  ten  pounds  of  steam  at  boiler 

Calories  refrigerating  effect  per  kilogramme  of  steam  consumed. . 

Condensing  coil • 

Ab.<oiber        **  

Steam  " 


Approximate  coil  sur- 
face in  square  feet. 


Sizes,  in  inches,  of 
Duplex  Pumps. 


Total  Revolutions  per 
minute. 


Ammonia  pump 
Brine  " 


Dia.  steam  cyl. . . 
' "     ammonia  cjl . 

Stroke 

Dia.  steam  cyl . . . . 

*•    brine    ".... 

Stroke 


Ammonia  pump,  one.. 
Brine  pump,  two 

Effective  stroke  of  pumps,  part  of  full  stroke. 


80 
272' 
21.205 
16.16 

Mi 

80 

80 
111 
212 
178 
1.^ 
272* 
960 

25i 
81 
5.05 

1,638.7 
119,260 

0.800 
40.67 

1,986 

4.0i 
481,260 

243 

918,000 

1,116,000 

1,203 

271 

932 

86,000 

17.1 
185 
870 

a>o 

200 

9 

81 

10 
9\ 

6 
10 


70 

0.8 
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SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR   TESTING  PERFORMANCE  OF  MACHINE. 

The  measurement  sought  was  the  equivalent  of  the  refrigerat- 
ing effect  per  pound  of  steam  consumed,  the  refrigerating  effect 
being  stated  in  tons  of  ice,  the  melting  of  which  would  require  as 
many  British  thermal  units  as  were  abstracted  from  the  brine 
during  twenty-four  hours.  To  make  this  determination,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  were  taken : 

1.  The  brine  was  passed  through  a  meter  F,  which  was 
arranged  so  that,  by  a  3-way  cock  X^  the  brine  could  be  diverted 
from  its  regular  course  J  Y  Yy  XY  Jy  and  caused  to  flow  into 
large  hogsheads  ZZi,  holding  100  cubic  feet,  whereby  the  meter 
was  accurately  standardized  under  its  actual  conditions  of  use, 
the  details  of  which  process  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  brine  was  measured  at  its  entrance 
and  elit,  respectively,  by  thermometers  d  and  c. 

3.  The  steam  consumed  by  the  coil  *  in  -^,  and  by  the  pump 
/,  was  led  through  surface  condensers  e  and  /,  and  thence  into 
hogsheads  g  and  ^j,  whose  capacity  was  determined  by  weight  for 
the  level  controlled  by  the  overflow  pipe  hh;  the  small  vessel  i 
receiving  any  accidental  overflow,  and  thereby  preserving  it  for 
measurement.  Flexible  hose  enabled  the  filling  of  the  hogsheads 
alternately ;  the  water  collected  in  g  and  gi  was  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  95°,  for  which  temperature  it  was  determined  that  no 
sensible  loss  from  surface  evaporation  occurred. 

4.  The  cooling  water  was  measured  by  a  meter,  i,  and  ther- 
mometers at  ly  m,  and  n  determined  its  temperature.  Thermome- 
ters at  p  and  q  Were  also  used,  and  pressure  gauges  to  the  various 
vessels  were  connected  at  t,  as  indicated. 

PROPERTIES   OF   BRINE   USED   TO   ABSORB   REFRIGEBATINO    EFFECT  OF 

AMMONIA. 

The  brine  was  a  solution  of  Liverpool  f  salt  in  well  water  hav- 
ing a  gravity  of  1.17  times  the  weight  of  distilled  water,  or  a 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  73  pounds. 

Such  brine  will  not  sensibly  thicken  or  congeal  at  0®  Fah- 
renheit.    Twenty  pounds  of  brine  were  drawn  from  the  cooler 

*  This  coll  ordinarily  exbaasted  into  a  trap  j,  whence  the  steam  was  returned 
to  the  boiler  ^  at  a  temperature  of  26^  Fabr. 

fit  is  reported  that  brine  of  1.17  gravity,  made  with  American  salt,  begins  to 
congeal  at  about  24°  Fabr. 
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of  the  machine,  and  its  specific  heat  determined  by  a  method  to 
be  described  below.  The  result  of  the  determination  gave  as 
the  mean  specific  heat  between  39°  and  16°  Fahr.  0.805.  Brin^ 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  has  a  specific  heat  of  0.805  at  65° 
Fahr.  according  to  Naumann. 

TABLE    II. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  BBINB  A8  QTTRV  BT  DR.  ALEX.  NAUHAKN  IN  Lehr-  Und  Hani- 

buch  der  TJurmochemie,  1882,  p.  291. 


Specldc  heat. 

Specific  gravity. 

0.791 

1.1872 

0.805 

1.1700* 

♦  Interpolated. 

0.«63 

1.1033 

0.895 

1.0718 

0.931 

1.0444 

0.962 

1.02:i4 

0.978 

1.0118 

During  the  experiments  under  notice  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  ranged  between  22°  and  16°  Fahr. .  It  was  hoped  that  the 
specific  heat  might  be  determined  for  this  particular  range  of 
temperature.  But  time  has  thus  far  not  permitted  the  work  to  be 
done. 

For  the  calculations  of  this  paper,  therefore,  a  specific  heat 
value  ot'O.S  is  adopted  as  the  probable  mean  specific  heat  of  the 
brine  over  the  range  of  tefnperature  observed  during  the  test. 

METHOD    OP    DETERMINING    SPECIFIO    HEAT   OF    BMNE    BETWEEN  39'' 

AND   16°  FAHR. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gansevoort  Freezing  &  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  New  York,  a  room  was  at  my  disposal  which  was 
constantly  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  9°  Fahr. 

A  cylindrical  vessel,  about  14  inches  diameter  and  20  inched 
high,  could  be  filled  with  hot  water  and  be  placed  in  this  room, 
when  well  covered  with  haii-  felt,  without  losing  but  a  few  degrees 
of  temperature  in  several  hours,  and  the  heat  radiated  from  this 
vessel,  together  with  that  given  oiff  from  an  alcohol  lamp  and  by 
one  or  two  persons  in  the  room,  cause  no  sensible  variation  of  the 
latter  during  the  same  time.  In  the  center  of  the  hot-water  ves- 
sel was  a  6-inch  pipe,  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends.     In  this  pip^ 
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was  hung  a  copper  flask  of  water  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
5  inches  high.  This  flask,  containing  about  2}  pounds  of  distilled 
water,  was  heated  to  about  130°  Fahr.  with  an  alcohol  lamp,  and 
then  suspended  within  the  hot-water  vessel  until  the  temperature 
of  the  water  was  S9  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  space  sur- 
roundmg  the  flask  that  no  change  of  temperature  at  either  point 
occurred  within  a  known  interval  of  time. 

The  hot- water  vessel  was  mounted  upon  a  wooden  box,  about 
twenty  inches  cube,  so  that,  by  withdrawing  a  shde,  free  commu- 
nication could  be  caused  between  the  pipe  containing  the  flask 
and  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  the  flask  could  then  be  lowered 
into  a  vessel  placed  within  the  box,  containing  about  ten  pounds 
of  brine,  at  about  16°  Fahr.  By  this  arrangement  the  loss  of 
temperature  during  the  passage  of  the  distilled  water  from  the 
interior  of  heating  vessel  into  the  cold, brine  was  very  small,  being 
determined  by  experiment  to  amount  to  0.1°  Fahr. 

Referring  to  the  following  tabular  record  of  experiment  I.,  the 
details  of  a  determination  were  as  follows : 

At  3.11  P.M.,  the  temperatures  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
water  flask  had  become  stationary  at  113.4°  and  110°,  respectively. 

The  temperature  of  the  brine  at  3.20  was  falling  at  the  rate  of 
0.2°  per  five  minutes.  The  brine  vessel  was  placed  within  the 
box,  and  received  the  flask  of  water  at  3.22.  From  3.22  to  3.30 
the  water  flask  gave  out  heat  to  the  brine  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  cause  the  latter  to  continue  to  increase  in  temperature.  The 
experiment  was  continued,  however,  until  8.34,  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  distilled  water  to  approach,  a  little  nearer  to  that 
of  the  brine.  The  water  flask  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  loss 
of  temperature  of  the  brine  by  radiation  during  an  interval  of 
five  minutes  was  found  to  be  0.6  degree,  making  the  radiation  per 
degree  difference  of  temperature  between  the  room  and  the  brine 
0.022  per  five  minutes  of  time. 

The  latter  figure  is  called  the  radiation  constant.  To  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  entire  experiment,  we 
must  know  whether  the  radiation  constant  is  the  same  for  all 
differences  of  temperature  between  the  room  and  the  brine, 
between  17°  and  37°.  It  was  determined  by  a  special  set  of  experi- 
ments, that,  for  a  temperature  of  about  17°,  the  radiation  constant 
was  0.018 ;  for  a  temperature  of  brine  of  22°,  the  radiation  con- 
stant vrsksi  0.019. 

Consequently  the  average  of   the  radiation  constant  is  0.020. 
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We  have  for  the  average  diflference  of  temperature  between  the 
room  and  the  brine 

2 

The  duration  of  the  experiment  was 

^  five-minute  intervals. 

The  total  radiation  was  therefore 

Y  X  17.5  X  0.0205  =  0.84°, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  range  of  temperature  observed  in  the 
brine,  so  that  the  actual  range  is  37.2  —  17.1  +  0.84  =  20.94.'* 

The  brine  vessel  was  of  sheet  copper,  entirely  uncovered,  and, 
taken  at  the  specific  heat  of  copper,  was  equivalent  to  62.5  grammes 
of  water.  It  is  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  this  vessel  was  heated 
through  the  range  of  20.94**,  and  that  the  other  third  remained  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the  water  flask  was  at  the 
temperature  inside  the  flask,  and  the  other  third  at  the  tempera- 
ture outside. 

The  remaining  steps  of  the  calculations  of  the  specific  beat  are 
indicated  in  the  following  record  of  each  experiment  The  instru- 
mental error,  including  fifty  per  cent,  modification  of  the  assump- 
tion that  one-third  the  weight  of  the  vessels  remains  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  would  aggi'egate  one  unit  in  the  second 
place  of  decimals  of  the  specific  heat  value. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  BRINE. 

Water  flask,  0.838  K,  equivalent  to  80.5  grammes  water. 

Brine  vessel,  0.665  f,  equivalent  to  62.5  jframmes  water. 

Brine.  4,700  grammes.  )  Lops  of  temperature  of  flask  in  passing  from  beatiog 

Water,  1,047       •*  )  reservoir  into  brine  0.1*. 
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EXPERIMENT  I. 


Tempentnre. 

"fime. 

Brine. 

Flask. 

Boom. 

iDside. 

Outside. 

P.M. 

8.11 

118.4" 

110." 

9" 

.15 

17.4** 

it 

<< 

.20 

17.2 

** 

(« 

♦.22 

17.1 

<( 

«< 

.80 

87.2 

41.4 

- 

.82 

87.2 

40.0 

<< 

t.84 

87.2 

89.0 

<i 

.89 

86.6 

Badi 

ation  C 
0.022 

oost. 

Time  of  experiment,  3.22-8.84  =  12  min. 
Gain  by  brine,  87.2"-17.1"  =      20.1" 
Radiation,  V  x  17 . 5  x  0 . 020=        0.84" 


Heat  absorbed  by  brine  veseel : 

J  X  62.5x20.94"  =     872.5 

Heat  absorbed  by  brine  : 
4.700x20.94^ 

Tiost  by  water,  118.3"—3! 

Total  heat  lost  by  water 
74.8x1047 

Heat  lost  by  water  flask 

80.5[74.8.t8?z|I-^)_ 


20.94" 


=  9,841.8 
=       74.8" 

=77,792 


79  1 69  4 
Specific  beat  =  -95-41^  =  0.805. 


80,041.9 
872.5 

79,169.4 


EXPERIMENT   II. 


Temperature. 

Time  of  experiment  11.52-12.04=12  min. 
Gainby  brine,  39.2"- 

Time. 

Brine. 

Flask. 

Boom. 

Inside. 

Outside. 

15.95^=      23.25" 

126.6" 

126.4 

126.8 

126.2 

122 
120 
119 

10 
<• 

Radiation,  ^  x  1.75  x  0.020=         0.84 

.     OA    1A* 

A.1C. 

11.85 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.45 
.46 

16.4" 
16.8 

16.1 

Heat  absorbed  by  brine  vessel  : 

1x62.5x24.10^          =    1,004.2 
Heat  absorbed  by  brine  : 

4.700x24.1"                =113,270 
Temp,  lost  by  water : 

r^5.5"-40^                 =         85.5" 
Total  heat  lost  by  water  ; 

85.5x1.047                  =89,518.5 
Heat  lost  by  water  flask  : 

r            0.8    7.6"! 
80.5    85.5+-Y-^      =    2,630.14 

.48 

126.0 

.50 
•.52 

16.0 
15.95 

125.8 
125.6 

118 

92.148.6 
Less                                                        1,004.2 

.57 

85.2 

54.2 

91,144.4 

12.02 
.08 

89.2 

40.8 
40.8 

91  144  4 
Specific  heat  =  Yfg-jTQ  =  0.805. 

t.04 

<< 

40. 

.09 

88.6 

Badi 

ation  0 
0.021 

Dnst. 

*  Indicates  commencement  of  experiment.   \  Indicates  termination  of  experiment. 
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EXPERIMENT  lU. 


Tempentarei. 

Time. 

Flask. 

Brine. 

Inside. 

Oataide 

Boom. 

P.M. 

1.15 

U.5 

128.4 

114 

9.5 

.20 

14.4 

122.7 

(< 

.25 

<< 

i< 

118 

.26 

<< 

<< 

<( 

♦.27 

«< 

i< 

<( 

.82 

84.6 

49.0 

<( 

.87 

87.2 

89.8 

<< 

.88 

f< 

89.2 

(( 

t.89 

<< 

88.8 

(( 

'.44 

86.6 

Radiation  C 
0.0*22. 

ODSt. 

Time  of  experiment,  1.27-1.89  =  12  min. 
Gain  by  brine,  87. 2"  -14.4*     =  22.8" 
Radiation,  J<^  x  15  x  0.02        =    0.72 


Heat  abflorbed  by  brine  y easel: 

f  X  62.5  X  28.52  =         980 

Heat  absorbed  bj  brine  : 

4,700  X  28.52  =  110.544 

Temp,  lost  by  water  : 

122.6' -88.8*  =  88.8 

Total  heat  lost  by  water  : 

88.8  X  1047  =    87,788.6 

Heat  lost  by  water  flask 

2.478.6 


["•»*¥-¥]  = 


Le98, 


90,212.2' 


Specific  heat  =  ^>^^-^  =  0.808. 
^  110,544 


89,282.2' 


HEASUBEKENTS   OF  TEMPEBATUBE. 

The  standard  of  reference  for  temperatures  was  a  special  ther- 
mometer, made  by  Henry  J.  Green,  of  New  York,  having  a  range 
from  minus  20°  to  125°  Fahrenheit,  graduated  to  fifths  of  degrees 
over  a  length  of  about  20  inches.  This  Btandard  instrument  was 
kept  in  a  room  at  low  temperature,  where  a  pail  of  brine  could  be 
maintained  for  long  periods  at  any  temperature  within  the  range 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  brine  at  the  cooler  of 
the  machine. 

Other  thermometers  of  the  same  make  and  proportions  as  the 
standard,  but  of  less  expensive  construction,  were  used  to  observe 
tlie  temperatures  at  the  various  parts  of  the  machine,  each  of 
which  was  compared  daily  with  the  standard  in  the  cases  of  the 
brine  temperatures,  and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week's 
run  for  the  higher  temperatures. 

The  temperatures  of  the  brine  uj  on  which  the  practical  measure- 
ment of  performance  depends  were  determined  by  thermometers  which 

*  Indicates  commencemeDt  of  experiment, 
f  Indicates  termination  of  experiment. 
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were  inserted  in  a  tube  of  mercury  screwed  into  the  brine  pipes, 
so  as  to  project  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  within  the  inside 
surfaces  of  the  pipes.  The  temperatures  at  the  absorber  were 
also  taken  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case  of  other  tempera- 
tures, such  as  those  at  the  heater  and  along  ammonia  pipes,  etc., 
the  pipes  containing  the  fluid  were  too  small  to  permit  of  the  in- 
sertion of  a  mercury  tube,  and  the  temperatures  were  taken  by 
immersing  a  thermometer  in  a  small  volume  of  mercury  lying  upon 
the  outside  of  the  pipes,  enclosed  within  a  block  of  wood.  Experi- 
ments *  made  to  determine  the  error  of  this  method  of  observing 
temperature  indicate  that  four  degrees  should  be  added  to  the 
actual  reading  of  the  thermometer  for  a  temperature  of  200^,  and 
twelve  degrees  for  a  temperature  of  300°,  and  proportional  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  readings  of  the  heater  thermometers. 

It  was  determined,  by  immersing  the  mercury  tubes  in  brine  of 
known  temperature,  that  no  error  exi8ted  in  their  use  when  they 
were  screwed  into  the  pipes  as  described  above. 

The  standard  Green  thermometer  was  found  to  agree  with  the 
standards  of  the  Yale  Thermometric  Bureau. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  OIBCULATING  WATEfi. 

In  view  of  certain  alterations  of  pipe  connections  which  were  in 
progress  during  the  time  of  the  test,  the  water  meter,  shown  at  k 
in  the  general  view,  could  not  be  conveniently  used,  and  the 
measurement  of  water  was  therefore  determined  as  follows : 

A  float  was  arranged  in  the  tank  containing  condensing  coil, 
Z>,  so  that,  whenever  the  level  of  the  water  rose  above  or  fell  below 
a  certain  limit,  an  electric  alarm  bell  was  sounded,  and  an  attendant 
would  then  regulate  the  supply  of  the  water  by  a  valve. 

The  level  of  the  float  determined  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
absorber  through  the  pipe  SS. 

The  meter,  t,  was  used  for  nine  hours,  and  the  flow  of  water, 
as  adjusted  by  the  alarm  bell.  The  average  flow  per  hour  was 
thus  determined  to  be  36,000  pounds,  which  was  assumed  to  be 
the  average  flow  through  the  seven  days'  test,  the  water  being 
regulated  by  the  electric  float  as  explained. 

The  water  meter  was  calibrated  by  passing  through  it  a  current 

*  MeSArs.  Anderson  aud  Page  detennined  that  a  thermometer  in  a  pocket  of 
mercury  held  on  the  exterior  of  a  pipe  in  a  leathern  sheath  read  abont  two 
degrees  less  than  the  temperature  within  the  pipe,  for  temperatures  up  to  100^ 
Fahr. 
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of  water  at  the  average  rate,  and  thereby  it  was  determined  that 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  registered  at  the  meter  represented  66 J 
pounds. 

CALIBRATION  OF  BBINE   METEB. 

Referring  to  the  general  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  apiece  of  pipe 
is  connected  to  the  cock  X,  so  as  to  extend  over  the  hc^heads, 
Z  Z.  This  pipe  was  aiTanged  with  elbows,  forming  a  swing  joint, 
so  that  its  outer  extremity  could  be  moved  over  an  arc  embracing 
both  hogsheada  At  the  outer  extremity  of  the  pipe  was  a  globe 
valve.  Beside  the  large  hogsheads  were  two  or  three  ordinaiy 
sized  barrels,  over  which  the  extremity  of  tlie  swing  pipe  could  be 
brought.  The  cock  X  being  set  wide  open,  brine  wets  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  barrels,  while  the  globe  valve  was  adjusted  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  meter,  as  shown  by  the  gauge,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  made  by  the  meter  per  minute,  was  practically  the  same 
as  when  the  brine  was  passing  regularly  through  the  machine. 
The  cock  X  was  then  closed,  and  the  swing  pipe  adjusted  over  one 
of  the  hogsheads,  the  globe  valve  being  left  undisturbed.  As  the 
index  of  the  meter,  which  could  be  read  to  2  cubic  feet, 'approached 
a  given  reading,  the  cock  X  whs  instantly  set  wide  open,  and  the 
meter  began  to  deliver  brine  into  a  hogshead  at  so  nearly  the 
exact  rate  at  which  it  had  been  running,  that  a  slight  momentary 
adjustment  of  the  globe  valve  made  the  rate  and  pressure  against 
the  meter  exactly  correspond  to  average  conditions.  The  meter 
was  allowed  to  deliver  exactly  100  cubic  feet  into  the  2  hogsheads, 
the  swing  pipe  enabling  instantaneous  change  of  delivery  from  the 
first  hogshead  into  the  second,  when  the  former  was  filled. 

The  contents  of  both  hogsheads  were  then  carefully  weighed  in 
portions  of  about  450  lbs.,  and  thereby  it  was  determined  that  100 
cubic  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  meter,  represented  7,394  pounds  of 
brine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brine  was  determined  to  be 
1.17,  or  a  cubic  foot  should  weigh  78  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  by 
the  meter  was,  therefore,  about  \\  per  cent  too  great.  In  the  cal- 
culations of  refrigerating  effect  a  cubic  foot  has  been  considered 
to  weigh  73.94  lbs. 

MEASUfiEMENT  OF  STEAM  CONSUMED. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  circulating  the  brine  does  hot  properly 
belong  to  the  process  of  producing  the  refiigerating  effect,  the 
measurement  of  steam  consumption  was  confined  to  the  steam 
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consniued  in  'coil  in  generator  A^  and  in  dmviDg  the  ammonia 
pomp*  The  exhausts  of  both  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  were 
run  through  surface  condensers  e  and y,  and  collected  in  the  hogs- 
heads g  and  jr^,  whose  capacity  was  determined,  by  weighing  their 
contents,  to  be  respectively  3,812  and  3,819  pounds ;  they  were 
alternately  filled  and  emptied  to  fixed  levels,  and  gave  a  very 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  steam. 

The  heat  contained  in  the  steam  discharged  from  the  coil  in 
A  was  measured  for  a  period  of  two  hours  by  metering  the  con- 
densing water  supplied  to  the  surface  condenser,  weighing  the 
steam  discharged,  and  noting  the  temperatures  at  the  inlet  and 
exit  points.  It  was  thereby  determined  that  each  pound  con- 
tained 271  heat  units  on  leaving  the  coil.  This  amount  of  heat 
being  returned  to  the  main  boilers  in  'the  regular  use  of  the 
machine,  makes  the  temperature  of  feed  water  260**,  the  return 
pipe  to  the  boilers  being  about  160  feet  in  length,  and  well  covered 
with  magnesia. 

The  exhaust  from  the  ammonia  pumps  is  sent  through  an 
exhaust-feed  water-heater,  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  boilers 
at  195°  Fahr. 

The  feed  water  corresponds  to  about  twice  the  weight  of  steam 
sent  through  the  heater,  as  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is  devoted 
to  cooking  purposes. 

Assuming  that  the  exhaust  from  the  ammonia  pump  is  able  to 
heat  twice  its  own  weight  from  60°  to  200°,  and  that  it  constitutes 
about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  consumption,  it  would  follow  that 
out  of  each  pound  of  steam  consumed  266  thermal  units  are 
returned  to  the  boilers.  If,  therefore,  the  boilers  evaporated  7^^ 
lbs.  of  water  for  each  pound  of  fuel  for  200°  temperature  of  feed 
for  ordinary  work,  using  an  exhaust  heater,  then  the  evaporation 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  refrigerating  machine  would  be 
8  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel 

If  the  ordinary  evaporation  was  9}  lbs.  then  for  the  use  of 
the  refrigerating  machine,  each  pound  of  fuel  would  make  10  lbs. 
of  steam. 

Steam  was  conducted  to  the  refrigerating  machine  through  150 
feet  of  4inch  pipe  well  covered  with  magnesia. 

The  pressure  was  throttled  at  the  generator  coil  from  80  lbs.  to 
45  lbs.  As  the  boilers  gave  no  evidence  of  irregular  action,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  one  per  cent,  of  condensation  which  might  occur 
in  the  150-foot  pipe  is  offset  by  the  20  degrees  of  superheating 
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due  to  the  throttling.  The  steam  used  by  the  generator  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  dry  steam  at  the  average  pressure  of  the  gen- 
erator. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  De  Vblson  Wood. — I  wish  to  inquire  if  it  is  in  order  to 
add  to  papers  as  if  it  were  a  discussion,,  after  the  meeting  is  closed. 
I  ask,  because  I  think  I  have  in  my  office  an  item  of  interest  in 
regard  to  actual  ice-making,  that  does  not  affect  the  discussion  of 
this  paper ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  subject  is  comparatively  new  I 
thought  that  if  I  found  I  had  actual  figures  from  a  machine  which 
had  been  run  several  days,  giving  the  coal  used,  the  indicated  horse 
power  of  the  engine,  and  the  amount  of  ice  actually  taken  out,  it 
might  be  an  item  of  interest  to  the  subject — not  as  affecting  the 
paper.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  report  such  if  I  find  I  have  the 
figures  f 

The  President. — Entirely  so.  Written  discussion  upon  any  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  meeting  is  always  in  order,  and  alwajB 
desired  from  members  present  who  have  data,  and  also  from  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Prof.  Wood. — Ledoux,  in  his  theoretical  work,  gives  over  fifty 
pounds  of  ice  per  horse  power  per  hour.  I  understood  him  to  say 
tliat  that  was  intended  to  be  the  actual  amount. 

Prof.  Denton. — Kegarding  Prof.  Wood's  point  I  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  consqlt  with  him  about  that  statement  in  Ledoux,  because 
I  have  gone  over  that  book,  I  thought,  rather  carefully,  and  as  I 
get  the  figures  the  fact  is  that  Ledoux's  deductions,  which  were 
very  carefully  and  sagaciously  made,  would  not  give  quite  as  large 
performance  as  this  machine  has  given.  He  does  not  take  into 
account  the  work  required  to  pump  the  ammonia  around  to  the 
machine.  If  I  did  the  same,  the  actual  performance  of  this 
machine  would,  I  think,  be  considerably  greater  than  Ledoux's 
results. 

Prof.  Wood, — Perhaps  Prof.  Denton  did  not  understand  me  on 
this  point.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  Ledoux  does  not 
take  account  of  prejudicial  resistances,  but  after  closing  his  theo- 
retical investigations  he  made  a  remark  something  like  this :  ^^  Man- 
ufacturers allow  25  kilograms  of  ice  per  horse  power  per  hour,'*  *— 
some  such  remark  as  that. 

*  Ice-makiDg  Macliiuofl,  by  M.  Ledoux,  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  pag« 
106. 
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ADDED   BINGE  THE   MEETING. 

Prof.  Denton. — The  reference  to  Ledoux,  p.  106,  applies  to  the 
ice-mdiinff  capacity  of  a  sulphur-dioxide  machine,  and  the  author 
estimates  4.4  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse  power.  In  English  units 
Mr.  Ledonx's  data  amount,  therefore,  to  stating  that  practical 
results  have  been  obtained  equivalent  to  55  lbs.  of  ice-melting  capa- 
city per  4.4  lbs.  of  coal.  By  the  data  reported  in  this  paper  the 
Pontifex  machine  gave  results  for  this  amount  of  coal  equivalent 
to 

17.1  X  4.4  =  75.2  lbs.  of  ice  for  10  lbs.  evaporation 

and  13.7  x  44  =  60.3  "        ''      *'      8    "  " 

Ledoux's  statements  of  practical  results  appear  to  be  a  direct  quota- 
tion of  the  claims  of  makers  of  machines. 
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CCCLIV. 

TOPICAL   DISCUSSIONS  AND  INTERCHANOE     OF 

DATA. 

XIXth  Mebtivo,  Erie,  Mat,  1889. 

Nos.  354-72  and  354-73. 

•*  What  form  of  self-oiling  boxes  have  you  foand  the  best  for  line  and  counter 
shafting  ?  Can  jou  give  figures  as  to  the  economy  of  oil  as  compared  with  other 
methods  T 

'*  What  form  of  oil-cup  or  lubricator  do  you  find  most  economical  for  ose  on 
machines  requiring  constant  lubrication  t " 

Mr,  James  Chi^tie. — When  properly  applied,  I  have  fonfld 
nothing  to  give  such  general  satisfaction  as  the  lubricating  grease 
now  extensively  used.  It  can  be  applied  either  by  the  Bpri^g 
piston  cup  or  the  plain  cup,  with  a  copper  or  brass  rod  immersed  in 
the  grease  and  touching  the  shaft.  The  vibration  of  this  rod  carries 
the  lubricant  to  the  bearing  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  runs  it  down 
rapidly  in  the  event  of  overheating.  I  prefer  the  latter  method 
over  the  spring  cup  for  ordinary  shafting  lubrication;  as,  '^ben 
properly  made,  it  requires  little  attention  ;  whereas  the  cups  req^"'*® 
occasional  adjustment.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  claimed  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  greater  with  the  viscous  grease  than  f^*" 
a  good  fluid  oil,  and,  if  so,  there  may  be  cases  where  this  is  to  a 
degree  objectionable ;  but  for  ordinary  heavy  shafting  the  grease 
presents  advantages  of  economy,  cleanliness,  and  reliability,  that 
counterbalance  any  disadvantages.  I  have  recently  had  it  applM 
to  dynamo  journals  in  place  of  fluid  oil,  and  its  advantages  m 
cleanliness  and  economy  are  apparent 

For  loose  pulleys  it  is  unexcelled.  By  the  use  of  the  gr^^^ 
chamber  and  the  perforated  sleeve,  the  loose  pulley  becomes  ox^^ 
of  the  least  troublesome,  instead  of  the  nuisance  of  the  shop-  ^ 
have  instances  where  the  loose  pulley  has  been  running  at  bi©*^ 
rates  of  speed  for  several  months  without  being  touched,  and  &^^^ 
for  several  years,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ori^''** 
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charge  of  the  lubricant  has  not  been  exhausted.  It  simply  sticks 
to  the  journal,  instead  of  running  off  as  the  fluid  oil  does. 

Prof.  Jaa.  E.  Denton. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Christie's  reinarkt*,  it 
is  not  proper  to  let  grease  go  on  record  as  a  superior  and  infallible 
lubricant  in  that  way.  There  are  many  cases  where  greases  have 
signally  failed  to  lubricate  fast-running  engines.  I  know  of  a  case 
of  a  1,500-horse-power  Corliss  engine,  and  they  tried  to  use  grease 
on  the  crank  pin.  It  failed  because,  when  the  grease  was  expected 
to  go  down  from  this  copper  cup,  it  would  not  go  down  until  it  was 
too  late.  Qrease  does  not  handle  those  cases  as  well  as  oil.  I  have 
had  an  instance  of  a  main-shaft  bearing  in  which  we  tried  in  vain 
to  run  the  bearing  cool  with  grease. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hemenway. — It  frequently  occurs  in  practice  tliat 
there  is  something  back  of  what  appears  in  the  mere  statement  of 
a  single  case.  Prof.  Denton,  in  the  instance  he  cites,  is  undoubt- 
edly  correct ;  but  in  another  instance  almost  like  it  I  had  experience 
with  a  Wright  engine  which  was  overworked,  and  nothing  which 
was  tried,  except  grease,  would  keep  the  crank  pin  cool  for  two 
hours. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler. — I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  with 
grease,  and  different  styles  of  oil-cups  used  with  grease.  I  do  not 
wish  to  advertise  any  cup;  but  the  one  which  we  have  fixed  upon 
as  fulfilling  our  requirements  best,  1  can  give  the  name  of  to  any 
of  the  members  who  would  like'to  know  what  the  cup  is.  It  is  one 
of  the  piston-style  cups,  but  it  is  so  different  in  construction  from 
the  usual  style  of  piston  cups  that  it  can  be  regulated  to  feed  ex- 
actly as  closely  as  an  oil-cup  of  the  ordinary  style  can  be  made  to 
feed.  I  have  found  that  the  piston  cups,  when  grease  is  used,  will 
invariably,  when  the  ci'ank  pin  gets  warm,  squeeze  all  the  grease 
out  at  once,  instead  of  getting  the  benefit  of  it  for  any  length  of 
time;  while  with -this  cup  we  have  run  a  high-speed  engine, — the 
ene  I  speak  of  more  particularly  now — making  260  revolutions  a 
minute  for  ten  hours  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  with  two  ounces  of 
grease  on  the  crank  pin.  You  can  get  the  feed  adjusted  so  very 
closely  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  most  economical. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Spragne. — ^I  have  used  grease  a  number  of  years,  but 
I  found  it  always  desirable  to  prepare  the  bearings  with  large 
recesses,  and  found  a  great  saving  over  the  use  of  oil.  In  the  shop 
of  which  I  now  have  charge  we  use  a  kind  of  hard  grease  in  the 
form  of  a  candle  varying  in  size  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  inches  long.     The  cups 
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are  straight,  a  trifle  longer  than  the  candle,  and  a  small  weight 
rests  on  the  candle,  with  a  wire  attached  which  projects  through 
the  top  of  cup,  indicating  the  wear  of  the  candle.  The  hanger  cap 
is  prepared  by  drilling  a  hole  the  size  of  tlie  cnp.  We  find  thera 
cheap  and  clean.  The  candles  will  last  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Ide. — About  five  years  ago,  in  introducing  high-speed 
engines,  I  attempted  to  use  those  grease-cups  on  the  crank  pin  of 
high-speed  engines,  also  on  the  main  bearings.  I  found  they  would 
run  with  fair  satisfaction  on  the  main  beanngs,  but  they  proved  a 
failure  on  the  crank  pins.  After  running  perhaps  for  an  hour,  the 
pin  would  begin  to  warm  up,  and  the  temperature  would  increase  rap- 
idly and  melt  the  grease  all  out,  instead  of  melting  a  little  at  a  time. 
On  this  account  we  would  have  to  shut  down  and  refill  very  often. 
I  have  used  it  on  dynamo  bearings  in  some  .cases  with  very  good 
results,  apparently  giving  good  satisfaction.  In  other  cases  I  have 
tried  the  grease  where  the  dynamo  bearing  was  running  perfectly 
cold  and  satisfactorily  with  oil,  and  it  would  run  warm  with  grease, 
even  when  a  compression  cup  was  used,  so  that  it  would  squeeze  all 
the  grease  out  within  an  hour,  and  still  the  bearing  would  run  warm* 
My  experience  is  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  high-speed  engines,  but 
I  consider  it  desirable  for  shafting  in  some  cases.  It  is  more  cleanly 
than  oil.  Referring  to  candles,  my  attention  was  called  to  their 
use  about  a  year  ago  by  a  company  in  Chicago  having  them  in  use. 
They  pointed  out  a  shaft  which  had  been  running  for  nine  months 
with  those  candles.  They  said  that  they  had  not  replaced  the  can- 
dles or  touched  them.  The  candle  is  inserted  in  a  tin  tube  with  a 
lead  weight  on  top  of  it,  and  a  wire  sticks  up  so  as  to  show  when 
it  feeds  down.  You  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  your 
candle  has  worn.  The  weight  presses  the  lubricant  on  the  shaft, 
and  the  shaft,  revolving,  gradually  wears  the  lubricant  away.  They 
claim  that  the  temperature  does  not  increase  perceptibly.  In  put- 
ting in  some  shafting  six  months  ago  I  applied  these  candles. 
They  have  been  running  ever  since  satisfactorily,  and  none  have 
been  replaced.  We  oiled  the  shaft  the  first  two  or  three  days.  It 
has  been  running  now  about  six  months  without  replacing  any  of 
the  candles,  and  without  the  application  of  any  oil.  We  have  not 
had  a  warm  bearing  on  the  liije  shaft;  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
long.  To  all  pei^sons  who  have  used  them  they  seem  to  be  giving 
satisfaction  in  that  class  of  machinery.  I  do  not  know  of  cases 
where  they. hare  been  tried  on  high-speed  shafting  or  engine  bear- 
ings,   I  should  doubt  their  suitableness  for  engine  bearings. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Hardwich — ^I  would  eay,  in  reference  to  the  candle 
Bjstem  of  lubrication,  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  shops  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  I  have  yet 
found.  One  of  these  small  candles  will  last  on  a  shaft  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  five  or  six  months. 

Mr,  Scott  A.  Smith. — I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
use  of  grease.  When  grease  was  first  introduced  we  used  to  use  a 
cup  witliout  a  copper  rod.  That  always  involved  having  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  oil-cup  within  an  eiglithof  an  inch,  at  least,  of  the 
shaft,  to  take  advantage  of  what  you  might  call  the  indraw- 
iog  effect  from  the  rotary  motion  of  the  shaft.  If  the  oil-cup 
was  set  higher  up,  it  did  not  seem  to  work  very  well ;  it  was 
also  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  smear  the  shaft  to  eonmieuce  with. 
Finding  that  many  people  would  not  give  that  close  attention 
to  the  matter  which  was  necessary,  the  copper  rod  was  adopted, 
and,  with  that  agitating  the  grease,  the  feed  would  take  place 
satisfactorily  in  most  cases.  With  reference  to  what  Professor 
Denton  says  about  the  failure  of  grease  to  keep  a  crank  pin  cool, 
you  can  apply  a  grease-cup  and  get  no  effect  from  it ;  and  then  if 
you  apply  it  correctly  you  will  get  an  effect.  I  have  seen  grease- 
cups  put  on  the  crank  pins  of  a  great  many  engines,  and  they  have 
worked  with  great  satisfaction.  In  other  cases  engineers  have  put 
them  on  and  thrown  them  off  immediately.  So  it  very  largely 
depends  upon  understanding  the  proper  way  to  apply  grease. 
There  are  different  consistencies  of  grease,  and,  their  use  being 
comparatively  a  new  method  of  lubrication,  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties arise  from  inexperience.  As  to  the  question  of  economy, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  grease  is  much 
more  economical  than  oil,  and  in  case  of  fast-running  machinoiT, 
like  dynamo  engines,  if  applied,  and  successfully  applied,  you  get 
rid  of  the  oil  which  seems  to  fill  the  air  and  cover  the  belts  with  a 
film.  I  have  been  in  electric  light  stations  where  the  engineers 
have  said  that  the  whole  room  was  full  of  oil  which  was  thrown  off 
in  a  finely  divided  state  from  the  crank  pins  and  other  rotative 
parts. 

Mr.  S.  J.  McFarren. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hardwick  at 
what  speeds  those  shafts  were  running  f 

Mr.  Eardwick. — 1  have  tried  it  at  175  revolutions,  but  never  at 
higher  speeds. 

Mr.  John  JI.  Cooper. — If  any  one  will  use  cheap  and  inferior 
grease,  and  apply  it  in  the  usual  careless  way,  he  will  not  have 
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much  of  a  snccess  with  viscous  lubricants;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  trial  of  oils,  property  used, — especially  such  as  are  furnished  in 
sample  by  persistent  venders  of  the  same, — will  readily  convert 
him  from  the  use  of  grease  to  the  exclusive  use  of  oil. 

Much,  however,  can  be  said  for  both. 

The  wise  engineer  will  look  well  to  the  kind  of  lubricators  he  is 
using,  and  how  they  are  used,  and  to  the  oil  ways  from  the  lubri- 
cators  to  the  places  where  lubrication  is  most  wanted. 

A  grease  of  good  quality,  which  will  not  melt  below  180°  F.  and 
will  not  freeze,  is  one  that  may  be  used  anywhere.  It  should  con- 
tain no  acid  or  pitch,  and  of  course  should  be  free  from  gritty 
matters :  it  should  not  be  liable  to  clog  its  ways  or  gum  on  the 
wearing  parts.  It  will  not  melt  or  drop  from  the  places  of  its  use, 
and  will  therefore  not  smear  floor,  fabrics,  or  belts  to  their  detri- 
ment, but  *'  stay  put "  and  do  lubricating  all  the  time. 

It  can  be  applied  to  bearings  at  any  angle,  and  is  forced  upon 
wearing  surfaces  by  a  collapsing,  adjustable  closed  cup.  It  adheres 
to  bearings,  and  does  not  run  to  waste  when  machinery  is  standing 
idle.  Such  a  lubricant  is  on  the  market  and  can  be  purchased. 
There  are  parties  using  it  who  say  it  perfectly  solves  the  problem 
of  lubrication.  The  quality  of  any  lubricant  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it  are  the  important  eloTnents  of  the  problem. 

Mr,  E.  F,  CI  Davis. — A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Mattes  sent  me  some 
cups  to  try.  I  think  they  are  probably  the  same  cups  of  which  Mr. 
Scheflier  speaks.  He  sent  me  two  cups  and  a  bucket  of  grease.  I 
put  one  of  those  cups  on  a  crank  pin  that  had  been  running  warm. 
We  put  in  one  of  the  cups  which  held  four  ounces.  At  first  it  did 
not  run  very  well.  After  the  grease  replaced  the  oil,  and  after  it 
had  been  on  for  about  a  week  or  two,  they  were  able  to  make  this 
cup  last  for  forty-five  to  forty-eight  hours,  whereas  the  oil-cups  had 
to  be  refilled  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  another  case  it  was 
applied  to  crank  pins  on  30"  by  72"  engines.  One  of  them  had 
been  renewed,  and  was  possibly  a  little  out  of  line,  and  it  gave  us 
considerable  trouble.  We  had  to  have  a  stream  of  oil  on  it  all  the 
time.  Whereas  in  the  first  place  it  had  to  be  filled  several  times 
in  i^pid  succession,  at  last  accounts  it  had  been  running  twenty- 
five  hours  with  one  filling.  The  intention  was  to  get  the  feed 
adjusted  so  fine  that  the  grease  would  not  show  about  the  edges  at 
all,  and  we  did  get  it  to  that  point  in  time. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Nason. — The  general  opinion  expressed  here  to-day 
seems  to  be  in  favonof  the  use  of  grease.     I  would  like  to  ask  if 
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any  of  the  members  have  made  experiments  to  know  approximately 
what  the  increased  friction  is  over  the  use  of  oil  in  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Towne. — The  comments  thus  far  have  touched  only, 
apparently,  on  one  side  of  the  economic  question,  in  which  the  cost 
of  the  lubricant  appears  as  the  greater  &ctor.  But,  of  course,  that 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  loss  by  friction  is  a  mate- 
rial point  in  many  cases,  and  it  would  be  well  to  recall,  in  that 
connection, «  discussion  of  the  same  kind  which  took  place  at  one 
of  our  meetmgs  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  which  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  under  average  conditions  of  machine-shop  practice 
the  constant  friction  of  belting  and  shafting  was  approximately  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  engine  power.  Now,  obviously,  anything 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  friction  of  line  shafting  might 
become  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury,  and  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  some  economy  in  the  cost  of  the  lubricant.  If  any  one 
familiar  with  this  subject  has  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  in 
the  frictional  resistance  of  shafting  using  the  two  lubricants,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  indeed.  I  believe  that  was  the  point  of 
your  question,  Mr.  Nason  ? 

Mr.  Ndsm. — Yes,  sir.  Obviously,  in  a  large  cotton  mill,  or  any 
place  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  shafting,  the  coal 
question  would  come  in  very  considerably.  It  might  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  sending  a  boy  up  to  oil  the  shafting  when  necessary. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Hemenway. — In  the  instance  of  any  journal  turning  in 
a  box  would  it  not  follow  that  the  lubricant  by  the  use  of  which  the 
parts — the  journal  and  box — were  kept  the  coolest  would  be  the  one 
that  caused  the  least  friction  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  in- 
stances— as  in  the  use  of  water — where  the  lubricant  carries  away 
the  heat. 

The  President. — It  probably  would  be  true  in  that  case.  The 
question  applies  rather  to  long  shafting. 

Mr.  Hemenway. — It  does  not,  in  the  discussion,  seem  to  have 
been  brought  out  that  either  oil  or  grease  was  best ;  but  if  one  will 
keep  a  journal  cool  and  the  other  will  not,  then  we  may  safely 
assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  hot  journal  more  power  is  being 
wasted  in  friction. 

TAe  President. — ^I  think  the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  are 
so  different  and  so  variable  in  the  crank  shaft,  that  the  deduction 
from  one  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Hemenway. — I  fail  to  see  the  distinction.  Heat  at  the 
journals  is  an  exponent  of  the  work  done  in  jtuming  the  shaft  or 
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pin.  This  work  would  appear  as  heat,  no  matter  what  the  speed 
of  the  shaft  might  be,  and  no  matter  whether  light  oil,  heavy  oil, 
grease,  or  no  oil  at  all,  was  used. 

Prof,  J.  E,  Denton. — Mr.  Hemenway  has  in  mind  simply  the 
friction  due  to  the  greater  viscosity  of  the  oil.  That  will  never 
make  any  such  heating  as  causes  trouble.  I  put  a  very  thick  oil 
on  a  locomotive  crank  pin  in  the  place  of  a  thin  oil,  and  we  could 
always  find  that  pin  warmer  from  the  greater  viscosity  of  the  oil. 
But  it  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  heating  to  cause  trouble.  In 
all  these  eases  of  heating — and  I  have  traced  a  great  many  of  them 
through  the  records  of  others  in  the  last  two  years — I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  single  case  in  which  you  can  say  that  there  was  not  a 
change  in  the  mechanical  conditions,  causing  excessive  heating. 
We  have  no  data,  I  believe,  of  the  power  required  to  run  a  grease 
as  compared  with  an  oil,  under  the  exact  conditions  of  practice.  It 
has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Woodbury  on  his  testing  machine,  and  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  and  they  record  that  with  perfect  journals  grease 
has  considerably  more  friction  than  oil.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  will  be  the  case  with  restricted  feed,  such  as  is  met  in  the 
cups  mentioned  in  discussion. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Mdcfarren, — I  would  ask  one  of  these  gentlemen 
whether  they  think  that  any  of  the  effects  they  have  observed  are 
due  to  any  admixtures  in  the  grease — such  as  graphite,  for  instance. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  grease  would  make  a  better  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  graphite  than  oil.  That  might  account  for  some 
of  the  difference  in  the  experience  that  has  been  related. 

Mr.  Ezra  Fawcett — The  question  under  discussion  is  similar  to 
one  which  we  are  frequently  asked  :  Which  is  the  best,  this  or 
that  machine  ?  While  all  may  have  some  good  points,  none  are 
perfection. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  this  society,  for  inspection, 
a  fonu  of  self-oiling  box,  with  oil  reservoir  below  the  bearing 
proper,  with  large  holes  through  the  same,  containing  the  wick  or 
waste  in  contact  with  the  shaft,  and  extending  down  into  the  oil 
reservoir,  with  channels  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  box,  to  return 
the  oil  wiped  off  the  shaft. 

A  pair  of  this  size  in  use  for  a  circular-saw  mandrel  in  our  pat- 
tern shop,  and  a  full  set  of  a  larger  size  for  a  line  shaft  in  the 
machine  shop,  have  been  in  ordinary  constant  use  nearly  twenty 
years.  We  usually  fill  the  oil  reservoir  once  in  six  months,  using 
about  one-third  of  a  pint  of  oil. 
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As  a  test,  one  box  on  the  line  shaft  was  in  use  fourteen  months, 
with  one  tilling.  On  examining  it  we  fonnd  the  reservoir  empty, 
but  the  shaft  was  moist  with  a  film  of  oil,  and  had  developed  no 
signs  of  heating  or  cutting. 

As  to  economy  of  oil  compared  with  the  usual  wasteful  way  of 
daily  oiling  by  a  careless  attendant,  the  saving  is  not  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  for  this  class  of  self-oiling  boxes,  for  line  and 
counter  shafts. 

Mr,  S.  J,  Macfarren. — In  reference  to  this  box  I  would  like  to 
say  that  one  of  the  best  street-car  gears  that  I  know  of  is  of  the 
suspension  type.  The  car  is  suspended  on  links  which  ride  on  the 
top  of  the  journal,  and  there  is  the  usual  reservoir  like  that  just 
shown — with  a  wick  which  nms  under  the  whole  length  of  the 
journal,  and  in  contact  therewith,  giving  excellent  results.  It  has 
been  used  now  for  many  years.  It  is  used  in  Chicago  on  the  cable 
roads,  where  the  speed  is  high  and  service  excessive.  It  is  like 
this  shown  here,  in  that  the  maker  guarantees  one  oiling  to  last  six 
months.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  this  wick  in  principle.  The 
wick  just  rises  up  out  of  the  oil,  and  carries  up  oil,  and  wipes  it 
off  also.  In  other  words,  it  gives  just  enough  oil.  There  is  a  good 
dust  collar  used  in  connection  with  it.  They  use  Jones  and 
Laughlin^s  cold  rolled  shafting  with  this  gear,  and  it  gives  the  best 
service,  and  keeps  the  oil  the  best  of  anything  I  know  of. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Doran. — If  this  subject  can  be  construed  as  covering 
cylinder  lubrication,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  what  experi- 
ence they  have  had  in  oiling  cylinders  and  valves  of  engines  carry- 
ing steam  up  to  about  150  or  160  pounds;  what  experience  they 
have  had  with  oil ;  and  the  effect  the  oiling  has  had,  and  if  they 
could  get  a  good  lubrication  with  ordinary  cylinder  oil? 

Prof.  Dentov. — Although  I  have  not  had  a  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  ret  from  the  results  reported  to  me  from 
engines  on  the  lake  service  there  has  been  no  difliculty  in  lubricat- 
ing up  to  that  pressure  with  all  the  leading  oils  in  the  market. 
They  are  all  doing  that  work,  and  all  having  fair  success.  When- 
ever there  has  been  any  difliculty,  it  has  been  traced  to  a  little  lag 
of  the  rate  of  feed. 

Mr.  Doran. — I  had  a  case  in  mind  of  a  steamer  which  has  made 
five  round  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  and  has  not  used  a  drop  of 
cylinder  oil  on  those  trips,  carrying  steam  150  pounds ;  and  the 
experience  has  been  that  the  less  cylinder  oil  they  use  on  those 
steamers  the  better  they  get  along. 
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ITie  President — Do  I  understand  thej  use  no  lubricant  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Doran, — They  do  not  use  a  pint  of  cylinder  oil. 

The  President — They  use  no  lubricant  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Doran. — No,  sir.  It  is  the  steamship  "  Ohio,"  of  the 
American  Line. 

No.  354-74. 

Does  it  prevent  nuts  from  working  loose,  or  prevent  breakage  of  bolts,  to 
reduce  tbeir  cross-section  between  tbe  head  and  tbe  nut  ? 

P/*qf.  John  M  Sweet — ^While  at  the  Sibley  College  Machine 
Shop  several  years  ago,  we  found  the  bolts  for  holding  the  tool  in 
the  tool-post  of  the  planer  breaking  with  discouraging  frequency. 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  turning  the  body  of  the  bolts  down  to  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  threads  and  stopped  the  breakage.  I  found  three 
or  four  tool-steel  bolts  among  the  old  iron,  fitted  the  heads  to  the 
planer-table  slots,  turned  the  body  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
thread,  and  at  the  end  of  six  and  a  half  years  we  still  bad  two 
of  the  originals  left,  during  which  time  probably  50  or  100  iron 
ones  had  been  used  up. 

In  our  engine  work,  where  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bolt  should 
not  be  smaller  than  the  hole,  we  turn  down  the  body  of  the  bolt 
(or  intend  to);  and  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  bolt  should  fill, 
we  weaken  the  body  by  drilling  a  hole  down  the  center  to  nearly 
where  the  thread  commences,  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  bolL 
Such  bolts  will  not  break  as  soon  as  solid  ones,  nor  will  the  nuts 
shake  loose.  The  theory  and  probably  the  explanation  is  that  the 
bolt  is  made  as  weak  throughout  its  whole  length  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thread,  and  the  elasticity  of  a  piece  of  metal  of  some  length 
is  enough  to  do  what  is  accomplished  with  an  elastic  washer,  pre- 
venting the  nuts  from  working  loose.  Why  the  bolts  break  less  is 
no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  a  two-inch  bar,  scored  down  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  will  break  easier  than  an  inch  bar,  and  the 
bottom  of  a  F  thread  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  score.  As  a  matter 
of  history  (of  interest  to  the  younger  members  at  least)  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  reducing  the  body  of  the  bolt  originated  with  P«l- 
lisser,  the  inventor  of  a  special  form  of  projectile. 

About  the  time  of  the  late  war  it  was  found  that  the  men  behind 
the  armor  of  a  vessel  found  the  greatest  danger  from  the  flying 
nuts  when  the  side  of  the  vessel  was  struck  by  a  shot.  Shields 
have  since  been  used  in  the  Monitor  turrets  to  catch  the  nuts,  and 
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Pallisser  prevented  the  bolts  breaking  by  reducing  their  diameter. 
This  left  the  bolts  loose  in  the  holes,  and  Parsons  improved  the 
plan  by  Anting  the  bolts  like  a  four-flnted  tap.  For  finished  work 
the  plan  adopted  by  Stroudley,  M.M.  of  the  London  &  S.  E. 
Railway, — ^that  of  drilling  a  hole  down  the  center, — is  the  least 
objectionable,  and  likely  the  cheapest. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Denton. — I  never  heard  of  this  interesting  phenome- 
non until  now.  The  principle  involved  is,  I  think,  that  by  turn- 
ing down  the  body  of  a  bolt  we  induce  a  finite  length  to  stretch 
under  the  sudden  strain  due  to  the  wrench,  and  thereby  no  part  of 
tlie  bolt  partakes  of  as  great  a  strain  as  comes  upon  the  threaded 
portion  when  the  body  is  not  reduced.  If  wo  conceive  the  sudden 
force  of  the  wrench  to  be  foot-pounds  of  energy,  the  strain  on  tlie 
metal  will  be  equal  to  these  foot-pounds  divided  by  the  lineal  yield 
or  stretch  of  the  bolt.  When  the  body  is  not  reduced,  the  stretch  is 
infinitesimally  small,  and  the  quotient  is  very  great — too  great  to 
be  borne  by  the  metal — at  the  bottom  of  the  thread. 

When  the  body  is  reduced,  the  stretch  is  considerable,  and  the 
quotient  or  strain  sufficiently  reduced  to  fall  within  the  working 
strength  of  the  threaded  portion. 

Mr.  Albert  A  Noye. — I  have  practiced  this  principle  of  reducing 
the  cross-section  of  bolts  between  bearings  for  several  years,  in 
the  connecting-rods  of  our  engines. 

As  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  change  our  standard,  and  have 
used  no  other  plan  with  which  we  can  compare  results,  our  experi- 
ence may  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject;  however,  tliese 
bolts  have  never  broken,  and  we  have  several  hundred  engines  at 
work.  We  make  them  of  steel,  and  use  them  at  both  ends  of  the 
connecting-rod.  They  are  rather  longer  than  usual  for  such  bolts, 
and  the  entire  length,  from  the  nut  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  head,  is  turned  down  to  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
thread. 

We  had  one  instance  in  which  I  think  the  matter  was  demon- 
strated to  a  certain  extent,  where  the  cylinder  of  a  40-horse  power 
engine  running  250  revolutions  per  minute  was  suddenly  tilled  with 
water  which  came  over  from  a  flooded  boiler  through  a  very  long 
steam-pipe.  The  blow  was  severe  enough  to  strain  every  part  of 
the  engine.  The  only  part  which  actually  broke  was  the  hub  of 
the  flywheel.  Everything  else,  from  the  piston  to  the  shaft,  was 
started  or  sprung  so  as  to  need  overhauling. 

The  bolts  of  the  crank-pin  bi-asses  were  stretched  a  good  thirty- 
53 
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second  of  an  inch,  but  showed  no  other  injury.  They  were  used 
in  the  engine  after  the  accident,  nothing  being  replaced  hut  the  fly- 
wheel. 

Now,  I  hold  that  if  this  stretch  had  been  confined  to  two  or  three 
grooves  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads,  it  would  certainly  have 
pulled  the  bolts  in  two,  as  the  bolt  would  have  then  had,  probably, 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  length  of  material  which  was 
available,  and  into  which  the  effect  of  the  strain  could  have  been 
distributed. 

I  think  such  bolts,  even  if  no  stronger,  are  very  much  safer 
against  sudden  and  excessive  strains  and  against  the  loosening  of  nuts. 
Mr,  C.  S.  Button, — I  never  heard  but  one  side  to  this  question. 
It  is  a  point  that  has  been  believed  a  long  time  in  bridge  work. 
It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  round  bridge  bolts  are  up-set  at 
the  ends  to  receive  the  thread.  Of  course  there  is  another  and 
more  potent  reason  in  that  case,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  them  that  way.  It  is  also  well  recognized  by  bridge  engi- 
neers, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a  better  way  to  make  them,  and 
that  there  is  less  liability,  on  a  sudden  jar,  of  breaking  the  bolts. 

Prof,  Wood. — As  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  not  exactly 
in  line  with  it,  a  case  of  this  kind  came  to  my  knowledge  some 
years  since,  as  a  practice  that  was  adopted  in 
Mr.  Metcalf  s  steel  works  in  Pittsburg.  Fig. 
206  represents  the  piston  rod  of.  a  steam  ham- 
mer. The  piston  rod  was  tapered  and  driven 
in  forcibly  into  the  head.  The  piston  rods 
break  in  all  such  machines  sooner  or  later, 
and  sometimes  the  man  who  had  them  in 
charge  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  piece  out 
of  the  head  after  the  rod  broke,  especially 
when  it  broke  just  within  the  block  consti- 
tuting the  hammer-head,  as  it  raised  a  burr  at 
that  point ;  so,  in  his  wrath,  he  said,  "  I  will 
fix  you  this  time."  He  ordered  the  next  piston- 
rod  turned  down  so  as  to  make  it  considerably 
Fig.  206.  smaller  above  the  head,  and  saying  to  himself, 

**  Now  I  have  you ;  when  you  break  you  will  break  at  the  smallest 
place;"  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  that 
piston  rod  to  three  or  four  times  the  life  of  former  ones.  He 
made  an  improvement  by  giving  some  elasticity  to  the  rod  just 
above  the  head.     I  supposed,  when  I  talked  with  Mr.  Metcalf  at 
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that  time,  that  the  thing  was  fixed  so  that  it  woiUd  always  break  at 
the  smallest  place.  Some  years  after  I  learned  from  him  that  they 
would  not  always  break  there,  that  they  would  sometimes  break 
close  to  the  head,  but  that  the  life  was  prolonged.  Whether  the 
device  is  still  continued  or  not  I  cannot  say.  But  the  point  bear- 
ing upon  this  is,  that  where  there  has  been  a  shock,  as  has  been 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  if  we  can  provide 
elasticity  at  some  suitable  point,  or  distribute  it  uni- 
formly over  the  full  length  of  the  bolt  or  rod,  we 
will  prolong  the  life  as  well  as  secure  the  safety  of  the 
nuts  that  are  put  on  the  rods.  In  a  machine  of  my 
invention  I  found  that  long  bolts  were  vastly  more 
durable  than  short  ones,  and  I  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  the  stress  was  more  uniformly  distributed 
over  a  longer  space. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Whitehead.— Some  time  ago  I  had 
trouble  With  milling  arbors  breaking  at  the  shoulders. 
The  cause  I  attributed  to  the  breaking  strain  being 
concentrated  at  that  point.  We  cut  a  circular  channel 
just  behind  the  shoulder  (as  per  Fig.  201),  making 
the  diameter  there  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  arbor,  and  none  have  broken  since. 

Mr.  C.  «/.  If,  Woodbury. — This  introduction,  into 
a  design,  of  a  place  where  elasticity  can  be  made 
available,  is,  of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  used  by 
every  wheelwright  in  making  a  carriage  wheel — 
tiling  the  spikes  down  near  the  hub.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  places  where  the  tendency  to 
fracture  by  the  concentration  of  a  strain  has  been 
averted  by  the  use  of  a  fillet.  As,  for  instance,  in  a 
certain  well-known  steam  pump,  there  were  a  great 
many  breakages  at  the  place  of  the  change  of  diam- 
eter of  cylinders,  especially  when  water  got  into 
the  steam  end  of  the  pump;  and  by  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  a  fillet  at  that  point,  that  class  of  accidents  has  ceased  to 
occur. 

No.  354-75. 

Have  you  snccessfuUv  soldered  aluminium?    Can  aluminium  be  welded  by 
electricity  ? 

Mr.  C.  J  U.  WoodJjury. — I  have  never  tried  to  solder  ahiminium, 
but  my  experience  with  aluminium  bron^^e  has  been  that  it  was  not* 
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possible  to  solder  it,  except  by  depositing  a  thin  film  of  copper  on 
the  surface,  by  placing  the  object  to  be  soldered,  with  a  bar  of  cop- 
per, into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

I  have  never  made  any  measured  tests  of  the  strength  of  such 
joints.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  strength  of  such  joints  was 
equal  to  that  of  other  alloys  soldered  together,  as  its  tenacity  is 
entirely  due  to  the  electro-deposition  of  copper,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  adhesion  of  electxo-depositions  is  not  very  firm. 

The  electric  welding  process  has  been  used  to  weld  aluminium, 
and  I  have  received  this  letter  from  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  requesting  information  in  regard  to  their 
latest  experience  in  the  matter : 

"We  have  frequently  welded  aluminium  by  electricity,  although 
of  course  it  requires  specially  skillful  handling." 

"  In  regard  to  soldering  aluminium  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  tried  it  except  in  the  ordinary  ways,  and  then  without 
success. 

"In  regard  to  soldering  aluminium  bronze,  I  have  never  tried 
to  solder  it,  but  presume  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
aluminium  itself.  We  have  welded  aluminium  bronze  success- 
fully. 

'*  ThediflBculty  of  soldering  and  welding  this  metal  and  its  alloys 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  formation  on  the  exterior  of  the  metal  of  a 
skin  or  coating  of  anhydrous  alumina,  perhaps  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  the  air,  but  so  thin  as  to  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  color  and  luster  of  the  metal.  Such  a  coating  would  easily 
form  when  the  metal  is  heated,  as  at  a  red  heat  the  metal  oxidized 
very  easily  and  rapidly. 

"  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  convenient  flux  for 
the  solution  or  removal  of  this  coating,  as  the  flux  has  to  melt  or 
be  fluid  below  the  melting-point  of  the  metal  itself.  No  doubt 
borax,  if  the  metal  were  able  to  stand  the  high  temperature  needed 
to  make  borax  perfectly  fluid,  would  be  an  efficient  flux,  but  this 
temperature  it  does  not  stand,  fusing  much  below  it.  There  is  a 
decided  need  of  a  good  flux  which  melts  just  below  a  red  heat,  and 
is  able  to  dissolve  the  oxides  of  aluminium  as  well  as  of  other 
metals.  I  have  found  similar  difficulties  existing  in  regard  to  the 
metal  magnesium,  whose  anhydrous  oxide  magnesia  is  apparently 
very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  metal  is 
too  low  to  allow  the  use  of  high  temperature  fluxes." 
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No.  354-76. 

Have  you  any  experience  in  hardening  macUinerj  steel,  or  in  case-hardening 
it? 

Mr,  James  Christie, — Steel  of  low  grade  which  possesses  no  pos- 
itive inherent  hardening  properties  can  be  superficially  hardened 
in  the  same  manner  as  wrought  iron,  by  the  usual  case-hardening 
processes.  Our  men  do  this  constantly  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  increasing  use  of  the  cheap  steels  in  the  mechanic  arts  ren- 
ders it  desirable  that  the  hardening  properties  of  the  various 
grades  should  bo  clearly  understood  by  the  workmen,  and  save 
much  confusion  which  now  frequently  results  from  the  use  of  un- 
suitable grades  for  particular  purposes.  A  reliable  classification , 
with  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  hardening  properties  of 
various  grades,  would  be  very  useful. 

In  a  general  sense  the  hardening  properties  of  the  steels  corre- 
spond to  their  tensile  strength.  Thus,  tool  steels  run  from  120,000 
to  160,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Steel  of  100,000  lbs.  tensile 
strength  hardens  moderately,  but  not  sufticiently  to  make  reliable 
metal-cutting  tools;  with  a  strength  of  70*000  to  80,000  lbs.  the 
steel  usually  hardens  sufficiently  to  crack  with  little  or  no  bending 
before  fracture,  but  is  too  soft  to  cut  iron  successfully.  The  steels 
of  extreme  low  tension — viz. :  60,000  to  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch — 
can  usually  be  doubled  flat  without  fracture ;  even  after  chilling  in 
the  coldest  water,  their  slightly  increased  hardness  is  discovered 
only  by  more  refined  tests.  Can  any  member  give  his  experience 
in  tempering,  or  reducing  extreme  hardness,  by  means  of  the  oil 
bath  and  thermometer  ?  What  kinds  of  oil  are  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  What  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  bath  correspond  to  the 
hardness  determined  by  the  usual  color  test  ? 

No.  354-77. 

flave  you  tried  the  plan  of  applying  elect ro-raotors  to  mechanical  operations 
requiring  not  more  than  ten  horse-powers?  Can  you  compare  their  convenience 
and  economy  with  those  of  Bmall  engines  or  the  usual  transmissions  hy  belting 
and  shafting  ? 

Mr,  James  Christie, — We  have  recently  constructed  at  the  Pen- 
coyd  Iron  Works  a  gang  of  eight  radial  drills,  mounted  on  a  gan- 
try, or  traveling  frame,  of  twenty  feet  span,  which  passes  over 
the  work  to  be  drilled,  and  travels  the  length  of  a  shop  of  200 
feet.     Holes  of  1\"  diameter,  and  less,  are  drilled  for  rivets  in 
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steel  girders.  The  power  to  be  transmitted  was  estimated  at  6  H.  P. 
No  mechanical  attachments  conld  be  made  either  above  or  below, 
as  the  floor  had  to  bo  kept  clear  for  the  reception  of  work,  and  the 
roof  chords  sustained  a  series  of  trolleys  which  crossed  the  path 
of  the  drill  gantry  at  intervals  of  fourteen  feet.  Evidently  the 
machine  must  either  be  locomotive, — that  is,  carry  its  own  power 
generator, — or  else  the  electric  system,  by  moving  contact,  be  used. 
A  Thomson-Houston  continuous  current  motor,  of  110  volts  and 
68  amperes  of  current, — say  nominal  10  H.  P., — was  placed  on 
top  of  the  gantry,  and  connected,  by  a  suitable  system  of  belts  and 
gearing,  to  the  drills.  The  electric  generator  is  driven  from  the 
line  shafting  near  the  middle  of  the  shop.  The  current  is  con- 
veyed through  copper  strips  suspended  between  the  chords  of 
the  roof  trusses,  leaving  gaps  of  several  inches  at  every  trnss, 
through  which  the  cross  trolleys  run.  The  motor  carries  a  set  of 
brushes,  which  pick  up  the  current  from  these  copper  strips, 
and  so  arranged  as  properly  to  bridge  over  the  gaps  at  the  truss 
points  without  breaking  the  electric  circuit.  The  machine  has 
been  operated  day  and  night  for  several  months,  with  satisfaction, 
nor  is  there  any  palpable  evidence  of  undue  loss  of  energy  in  the 
transmission. 

When  it  is  equally  convenient  to  transmit  power  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  electric  motor,  and  the 
cost  of  application  is  much  more  than  other  methods  would  require. 
But  when  the  power  has  to  be  transmitted  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  generator,  and  especially  if  the  motor  has  to  be 
portable,  the  electric  system  has  manifold  advantages.  The  motors 
as  now  made  by  leading  manufacturers  are  in  good  mechanical 
form,  and  are  serviceable  machines.  The  brushes  and  commuta- 
tors of  the  continuous  current  motors  require  a  little  care,  but 
otherwise  the  machines  need  but  little  attention. 

Mr,  C.  J.  H,  Woodbury. — I  was  engaged  in  putting  an  electric 
plant  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  this  last  fall, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  patients  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
noise.  I  at  first  proposed  to  operate  the  electric  lights,  after  half 
j)ast  seven  o'clock  at  night,  by  means  of  a  storage  battery,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  satisfactory  guaranty  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  storage  batteries,  and  abandoned  that  idea. 
Thinking  that  I  could  run  a  small  dynamo  in  the  building  by 
means  of  a  current  from  one  of  the  lighting  stations  in  Boston,  I 
found  that  we  could  ap]>ly  a  ten-horse-power  motor,  operated  by 
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what  is  called  an  arc  current,  which  would  require  an  initial  expend- 
iture of  $900,  and  after  it  was  installed,  for  power  from  five  o'clock 
at  night  until  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  at  maximum  time, 
the  electric-light  company  asked  $1,200  a  year.  That  price  was 
absolutely  prohibitory  in  this  case,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  use 
other  means.  I  finally  arranged  my  foundations  so  that  my  en- 
gines were  entirely  noiseless,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $100. 

Electric  motors  are  used  to  distribute  power  in  one  of  the  facto- 
ries of  the  United  States  Company  at  Newark,  the  generators  being 
in  the  basement,  wires  running  in  a  brick  flue  on  the  outside  of 
the  building,  and  conductors  running  to  the  motors  in  each  room. 
Some  of  the  motors  are  placed  upon  shelves  projecting  from  the 
wall,  and  right  at  the  end  of  the  main  shafting,  and  other  motors 
are  on  the  floor,  and  belted  up  to  the  main  shafting.  The  appa- 
ratus appears  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  company — the  Sprague  Electric  Company — have  been 
engaged  in  making  some  estimates  for  the  cost  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion of  power,  in  place  of  the  usual  method  of  transmission  by 
belts,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  put  in  practice  as 
far  as  I  have  heard. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  this  latter  company  has  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  attaching  a  motor  to  the  main  shafting,  and 
that  is  by  swinging  the  motor  upon  a  yoke  whose  bearings  are  con- 
centric with  the  shafting  which  it  drives.  You  will  remember  that 
an  electric  motor  must  run  very  fast,  much  faster  than  an  ordinary 
shaft  is  expected  to  run.  By  hanging  the  motor  below  the  shaft 
in  the  yoke,  the  small  driving  pinion  of  the  armature  of  the  motor 
engaging  in  a  larger  gear  from  the  shaft,  the  motor  pinion  always 
is  in  gear  with  the  follower  on  the  shaft.  When  the  motor  is  start- 
ing, it  will  tend  to  come  up  around  the  shaft  and  gear  to  a  horizon- 
tal position  ;  and  getting  a  greater  leverage,  and  after  it  has  once 
got  the  machinery  in  motion,  it  will  stay  at  some  position  of  equi- 
librium comparable  to  the  pendulum  in  a  Thurston  oil-testing 
machine.  Knowing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass,  and  its 
weight,  and  the  velocity  of  the  revolution,  you  have  there  a  means 
for  a  continuous  indication  of  the  amount  of  power  generated  by 
the  motor. 

The  cost  of  these  electric  motors  is  so  high  as  to  be  in  many 
cases  prohibitory.  I  was  engaged  this  last  week  upon  a  matter  in 
which  a  cotton  mill  owning  a  water  power  about  three  miles  up  the 
river  thought  that  it  would  lie  a  very  desirable  thing  to  transmit 
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that  power  by  electricity,  and  built  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
mill.  I  found  that  the  expense  for  generators,  wires,  and  motors 
for  transmitting  100  horse  power  three  miles  was  $17,000.  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  that  was  subject  to  a  slight  discount,  but  at  all 
events  anywhere  near  $170  per  horse  power  is  a  prohibitory  price. 
Mr.  S,  J,  Macfarren. — My  experience  electrically  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  branch  of  this  question,  viz.,  the  distribution 
of  small  powers,  for  street-car  use  principally,  but  also  as  substi- 
tutes for  steam  engines  and  water  motors  in  small  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  for  use  on  elevators  and  a  great  variety  of  things 
of  that  sort,  where  electricity  can  be  used  with  advantage.  And 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  there  is  a  popular  fallacy  regard- 
ing electricity,  by  which  it  is  claimed  as  a  prime  mover.  I  have 
seen  articles  in  daily  papers  in  which  electricity  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  rival  ot  steam;  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  that  electricity 
is  simply  a  wonderfully  adaptable  and  elastic  way  of  transmitting 
power;  and  corresponding,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  to  the 
shaft-belt  or  wire-rope  transmission.  And  it  has  this  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  distribution  from  central  power  stations — a  mod- 
ern steam  plant  in  charge  of  the  high  order  of  skill  ngw  available 
is  capable  of  producing  power  with  a  consumption  of  fuel  which  is 
only  a  fraction  in  comparison  with  what  is  used  and  wasted  in  small 
engines  such  as  are  used  in  small  workshops,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  That  saving  comes  in  so  as  in 
round  numbers  to  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  losses  in  trans- 
mission by  leakage  and  otherwise.  More  than  that,  the  opportunity 
which  some  electric  light  companies  are  taking  advantage  of,  to 
supply  small  motive  powers,  gives  electricity  another  advantage. 
The  service  for  which  the  motors  are  introduced  is  only  for  a  very 
small  number  of  hours  per  day.  There  are  many  cases  such  as 
elevators,  small  workshops,  and  where  different  operations  are 
carried  on  in  small  industrial  establishments,  where  the  total  hours 
of  work  are  less  than  one  half,  and  others  where  the  average,  we  will 
say,  is  about  one  half,  of  the  day.  With  the  steam  engine,  steam 
has  to  be  kept  up.  There  has  to  be  an  attendant,  and  the  wages  of 
the  attendant,  in  the  case  of  a  three,  four,  five  horse  power  or  other 
small  engine,  may  be  greater  than  the  fuel  bill.  The  result  is  that 
a  power  station  with  the  capacity  of  100  horse  power  can  and  does 
produce  and  collect  for  200  commercial  horse  power.  That  is  to 
say,  it  rents  out  to  parties  nominally  using  200  horse  power,  and  col- 
lects for  it,  and  furnishes  the  power  entirely  satisfactorily.     As  to 
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convenience,  and  all  that,  of  course  electricity  has  no  rival.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  any  floor  space  unless  you  want  to,  and  there  is 
no  dirt  made.  There  is  no  annoyance  of  any  kind  or  sort^  In  the 
case  of  street  car  service,  which  is  peculiarly  trying,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  power  at  the  central  station  until  it  is 
called  for.  In  other  words,  the  reserve  power  which  on  a  locomo- 
tive has  to  be  carried  on  the  wheels  to  the  curve  or  grade,  in  the 
case  of  electricity  remains  at  the  central  station  until  telegraphed 
for.  In  workshops  there  are  many  cases  where  two  to  five  horse 
power  are  used,  where  the  motor  is  shut  down  when  the  machinery 
is  not  running;  and  the  convenience,  and  cleanliness,  and  saving 
in  these  indirect  ways  are  such  that  the  use  of  small  electric  motors 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  The  motor  manufacturers 
are  doing  an  enormous  business  and  some  of  the  electric-light  com- 
panies are  making  a  specialty  of  it  and  find  it  more  profitable  than 
their  light  business. 

Mr.  Chas.  H,  Parker. — In  building  a  chimney  for  the  new 
electric  light  station  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  it  wonld  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
illustrate  the  practical  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
by  lifting  all  the  bricks  and  mortar  by  electricity;  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  the  hoisting  drum  which  should  be  driven  by  a  belt 
from  the  motor,  the  drum  having  a  friction  connection  with,  and 
loose  on,  the  shaft,  which  was  continually  rotating.  The  friction 
was  in  contact  only  when  the  load  was  hoisted.  The  drum  was 
held  at  rest  or  lowered  by  a  foot  brake.  The  Thomson-Houston 
Company  at  that  time  either  did  not  have  the  electric  motor  in  the 
market  as  a  salable  article,  or,  if  so,  it  was  not  used  ;  but  an  old 
dynamo  that  was  made  by  the  Weston  Electric  Company  of  New 
Jereey,  I  think,  was  used.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
electrical  matters  enough  to  know  what  they  did  to  use  it,  but  it 
was  merely  explained  to  me  that  they  reversed  the  current  in  some 
way,  and  made  the  dynamo  rnn  backward.  But,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  main  station  through  that  dynamo  the  power  was  derived  to 
run  this  hoisting  machine ;  and  while  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
the  actual  cost,  it  certainly  was  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  and 
handled  all  the  brick  in  the  chimney,  which  was  150  feet  high,  and 
did  it  without  any  accident,  and  was  found  fully  as  reliable  as  any 
motor  that  was  ever  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  T.  Spencer  Miller. — There  is  just  one  point  which  I  want  to 
make  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  waste 
54 
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of  pow£r.  I  believe  there  is  no  electrician  who  claims  more  than 
seventy  per  cent,  efficiency  in  electric  motors,,  ten  per  cent,  being 
lost  at  dynamo^  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wire  conductors,  and  ten  per 
cent,  in  re-converting  at  the  motor.  Motors  run  at  very  high  speed, 
and  for  ordinary  use  the  speed  must  be  reduced  by  gearing  of 
some  sort,  causing  a  further  waste  of  power.  Something  like  h 
year  or  so  ago  I  came  in  direct  competition  with  electric  motor 
agents  in  a  problem  of  transmitting  power  for  running  a  number 
of  machined  in  the  freight  warehouse  of  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  in  Chicago.  The  problem  there  was  as  follows :  The 
building  has  one  story  and  baeement,  and  is  about  850  feet  long  by 
150  feet  wide  Seven  elerators  were  located  at  different  parts  of 
this  building,  requiring  from  three  to  five  horse  power  each,  and 
also  a  100-light  Edison  dynamo*  The  building  was  an  old  one,  on 
a  very  poor  foundation,  and  the  shifting  of  the  freight  to  different 
parts  of  the  building  of  course  warped  the  floor  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner, making  it  im]>racticable  to  use  line  shafting.  Shafting  would 
have  to  be  underneath  the  floor,  and  would  have  been  out  of  line 
all  the  time.  The  loss  of  power  in  shafting  and  belting,  if  it  were 
used  there,  would  probably  have  exceeded  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  power  used,  perhaps  even  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.  I 
designed  for  them,  and  finally  adopted,  a  manilla-rope  transmis- 
sion, using  about  1,000  feet  of  one-inch  rope  running  at  1,600  feet 
a  minute,  and  applied  very  much  as  a  cable  in  the  cable  railway 
system.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  wheels  were  necessary  in  turn- 
ing various  corners  and  leaving  power  at  the  different  points. 
This  system  has  been  working  now  with  perfect  success.  By 
taking  indicator  diagrams  we  found,  with  the  full  load,  the  engine 
indicated  thirty-three  horse  power.  The  manilla-rope  transmis- 
sion, and  the  varions  counter-shafts  which  had  to  be  run  in  connec 
tion  with  it,  took  about  six  and  one-half  horse  power,  or  abont 
twenty  per  cent,  loss,  or  eighty  per  cent,  efficiency.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  efficient  plan  of  transmission  that  could  be  applied 
under  these  conditions,  and  is  ten  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent,  more 
efficient  than  electric  motors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first  cost,  which 
would  have  been  many  times  greater  by  the  adoption  of  electricity. 
Mr.  Macfarren. — I  wish  it  understood  that  my  remarks  were 
confined  to  transmissions  of  small  powers,  and  distribution  from 
central  power  stations.  Of  course  the  gentleman's  figures  on 
manilla-rope  transmission  do  not  affect  my  argument  at  all.  Bnt 
he  surprises  me  a  little  as  to  the  small  percentage  of  loss.    In 
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street-car  service  the  case  is  different.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  Chicago, 
who  is  the  pioneer,  in  the  East,  of  railway  cable  transmission, 
acknowledges  that  it  takes  seventy-four  per  cent  of  his  total  power 
to  move  a  cable.  Out  of  one  hundred  horse  powers  that  be  nses 
altogether,  he  only  gets  twenty-six  horse  power  on  his  cars,  so  that, 
wlien  yon  come  to  long  distances,  cable  distribution  does  not  show 
up  as  nicely  as  the  gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Tawne. — One  application  of  the  electric  motor  is 
pertinent.  The  Tale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  has 
built  a  transfer  table  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  operated  by 
an  electric  motor.  It  is  substantially  a  traveling  crane  on  the 
ground.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
The  first  cost  of  electric  motors  is  at  present  prohibitory  for  many 
purposes;  for  example,  in  crane  work.  It  would  be  a  very  depira- 
ble  thing,  indeed,  if  we  could  use  a  small  motor  for  each  of  the 
two  or  three  functions  of  a  crane ;  but  in  a  recent  ease  which  I  in- 
vestigated, the  cost  of  three  motors  for  such  a  purpose,  each  of  them 
approximating  about  ten  horse-power,  would  have  mounted  to 
almost  exactly  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  crane  itself,  and 
the  mechanism  which  they  would  have  displaced  would  have  been 
comparatively  trifling  in  amount.  So  that  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  electric  motor  is  exceedingly  clean  and  convenient  and 
useful,  its  first  cost  is  certainly  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use  for 
many  purposes,  where  economy  of  first  cost  is  essential. 

The  use  of  hemp  rope,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  hardly 
comparable  with  the  cable  railway  traction.  In  the  latter  case 
the  distances  are  enormous  as  compared  with  the  former.  The 
weight  of  the  rope  itself,  and  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the 
numerous  sheaves  and  curves,  is  undoubtedly  disproportionate  to 
anything  occurring  in  ordinaiy  hemp-rope  transmission  in  fac- 
tories. The  latter  transmission  is  very  economical,  and  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  England,  now, — much  more  largely  for  heavy 
transmission  than  leather  belting. 

No.  354^78. 

Is  it  rigbt  or  wrong  in  theory  to  put  a  central  support  under  the  bed  of 
engines  of  the  Corliss  type  t  Do  yon  know  of  any  bad  results  from  its  nse,  or 
from  its  absence  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — I  think  it  possible  the  question  .  has  some^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  address  of  Prof.  Sweet,  delivered  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  at  which  he  advocated  three-point  supports  for 
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all  machinery,  claiming  that  the  fonrth  leg  was  like  the  fourth  leg 
of  a  tipping  table.  He  made  the  statement  that  the  only  use  for 
this  support  was  to  keep  the  foundation  from  coming  up. 

Mr.  Scott  A.  Smith. — I  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  fact  of  my 
intimate  contact  with  Mr.  Corliss,  from  1850  to  1863.  I  know 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  involved  the  gain  of  any 
advantage  in  mechanical  or  scientific  principles  of  constructioD, 
by  the  omission  of  a  support  under  his  girder  bed.  To  know  a 
man  thoroughly  is  to  be  largely  qualified  to  understand  his  rea- 
sons why  in  mechanical  construction.  While  Mr.  Corliss  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  most  skillful  workmen,  and  rigidly  in- 
sisted on  the  best  work,  yet  he  was  pervaded  with  an  intuitive 
desire  for  economy  in  the  use  of  material,  and  for  facility  in  con- 
struction. At  the  time  of  his  invention  of  the  girder  bed  a  pre- 
vailing idea  with  him  was  to  have  both  the  bed,  and  the  main,  or 
crank,  bearing,  so  made  that  they  could  be  nsed  from  the  same 
pattern, — same  castings, — for  either  a  right  or  left  hand  engine.  He 
repelled  the  idea  of  having  spotting  pieces,  which  would  show  as  a 
deformity,  on  the  top  side  of  the  guides  and  elsewhere.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  omit  a  central  support. 
Since  1858,  when  he  first  introduced  the  girder  l)ed,  Mr.  Corliss  did 
build  some  engines  with  a  central  support,  and  for  the  reason,  as 
I  beh'eve,  that  he  appreciated  the  necessity  for  the  same,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  of  constantly  increasing  number  of  I'ovolutions,  and 
higher  and  higher  initial  pressures. 

Mr,  C.  S,  Dutton. — I  suppose  tliis  matter  all  comes  from  the 
question  whether  the  bed  is  made  strong  enough,  or  whether  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  trouble  about  carrying  the  weight ;  that  is  easily 
done  if  the  bed  is  made  strong  enough.  In  point  of  fact  the  Cor- 
liss engine  was  originally  designed  some  thirty-five  or  more  years 
ago,  when  comparatively  low  steam  pressures  were  used.  Those 
engines  were  designed  to  use  from  40  to  50  pounds  boiler  pressure, 
and  to  cut  off  about  one-fifth  stroke,  so  that  the  vertical  stress 
which  came  on  the  girder  was  comparatively  a  small  amount.  At 
about  half  stroke  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  at  the  cross- 
head  is  at  a  maximum. 

At  this  point,  the  center  of  the  stroke,  of  course  the  inertia  does 
not  modify  the  pressure,  as  exerted  on  the  piston,  to  any  apprecia- 
ble extent.  And  we  have  practically  one-third  of  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  at  this  point  converted  into  vertical  forca  If  we  are 
cutting  off  with  one-fifth  stroke,  of  course  the  pressure  is  reduced 
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considerably.  Unfortunately  our  engine-users  in  this  country  liave 
got  into  the  habit  of  crowding  their  engines  pretty  hard.  A  great 
number  of  users  of  Corliss  engines  force  them  up  to  one-half  cut- 
off, or  farther.  In  this  case  we  maintain  very  nearly  full  boiler 
pressure  up  to  where  the  maximum  amount  of  force  is  converted 
into  vertical  stress,  so  that  in  using  90  to  100  pounds  pressure, 
and  following  up  to  half  stroke,  we  get  a  very  largely  increased 
amount  of  vertical  stress  on  the  guides.  This  may  explain  why 
with  some  of  the  older  engines  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
prop  them  up  in  the  center.  Another  thing — I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  question  of  the  actual  amount  of  stress  at  this  point  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  designing  these  girderH ;  but  from 
a  casual  inspection  of  them  I  would  say  that  in  the  larger  engines 
it  is  altogetlier  probable  that  the  girder  has  been  deepened  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increased  amount  of  pressure  there.  In  fact,  in 
looking  at  them,  they  appear  to  only  deepen  about  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  pressure,  as  you  know, 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
about  all  there  is  in  that  question. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne. — It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  question 
turns  somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  foundation  under  the 
engine.  In  my  own  experience  we  are  running  a  Corliss  engine 
having  the  middle  leg.  It  has  been  in  use  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  whatever  from  an  attempt  of 
the  leg  to  elevate  itself.  I  fancy  that  if  the  foundation  is  a  thor- 
ouo^hly  good  one,  and  no  disturbance  or  settling  occurs,  the  middle 
leg  ought  certainly  to  be  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  of  course 
would  give  a  further  stiffening  to  the  engine  frame. 
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CCCLV. 

MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED 
DURIJ^G   THE   YEAR. 

JAMES  BEGGS. 

Mr.  Beggs  was  bom  in  the  year  1843.  In  March  3, 1854,  he 
was  apprenticed  with  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.,  at  Paterson,N.  J., 
serving  two  years  at  boiler  making  and  five  and  a  half  years  in 
general  machinery  and  mill-wrighting.  He  left  in  1859,  and 
was  for  eighteen  months  at  the  South  Brooklyn  Marine  Engine 
Works,  on  this  class  of  engine,  and  for  the  same  period  on  loco- 
motive valve-motions.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  and  served  until  1864  in  the  many  engagements  of 
his  division  ;  and  afterwards  he  served  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  D.,  L.  and  W.  Bailroad  for  one  year,  and  two  years  as  gen- 
eral foreman  of  their  shops  at  Scranton,  acting  as  master  me- 
chanic. He  was  five  years  engineer  in  charge  of  the  steam-engine 
and  boiler  department  of  Todd  &  Bafferty,  until  1872,  and  for 
two  years  acted  as  general  superintendent  over  the  800  men 
employed  in  the  elevator  works  of  Crane  Bros.,  at  Chicago.  For 
the  last  sixteen  years  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  eonstmct- 
ing  silk  factories  and  in  general  practice  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation of  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  mercantile 
department  in  this  city.  He  was  also  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Passaic  Water  Works. 

He  took  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  temporary  aberration  of  mind, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1889.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society 
at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1883. 


ALFRED  B.    COUCH. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Couch  was  bom  May  17,  1829.  He  entered  the 
shop  of  McKay  &  Hoadley  in  1847,  and  from  that  time  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  he  served  as  apprentice  and  journeyman,  as  foreman 
seven  years,  and  as  draughtsman  two  years.  Erom  1864  to  1871 
he  was  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  The  New  York 
Steam-Engine  Company's  Works,  in  charge  of  design  and  con- 
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stmction.  In  August  of  that  year  he  became  mechanical  engineer 
at  the  Industrial  Works  of  Wm.  B.  Bement  &  Son,  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  whom  he  remained  as  designer  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  had  made  a  specialty  of  machine  tools  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  recognized  authority  in 
these  lines.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this  society, 
joining  it  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  passed  away  August  2, 1888. 


WILLIAM   MILLER. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  July  21, 
1820.  He  became  an  apprentice  in  an  iron  forge  February  15, 
1835,  and  served  six  years.  For  twenty-two  years  after  that  he 
worked  as  journeyman.  In  1849  he  came  to  this  country,  con- 
necting himself  with  the  West  Point  Iron  Foundry,  at  Cold 
Spring.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1855,  with  the  idea  of  per- 
manently locating  himself  there,  and  had  connected  himself  with 
the  shipyard  of  the  Dennys,  on  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton.  In 
1858  he  made  his  beginning  at  Pittsburg,  forming  the  Duquesne 
Forge,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  became  sole  proprietor  in  1864  Mr. 
Miller  had  the  honor  of  forging  the  first  armor-plate  made  in  the 
United  States  for  the  XJ.  S.  Frigate  Ironsides.  He  also  forged 
the  first  battery  of  cast-steel  cannon,  or  field-pieces  for  the  army, 
in  that  same  year. 

In  1882  the  business  was  still  further  enlarged,  and  a  new 
building  put  up,  when  the  corporation  became  known  as  the 
Miller  Forge  Company.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society  at 
the  Nashville  (XVIL)  meeting,  in  May,  1888.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 12, 1888. 


HARVEY  F.  GASKILL. 

Mr.  Oaskill  was  bom  January  19,  1845.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  unusual  capacity  as  an  inventor  at  a  very  early  age,  prin- 
cipally in  agricultural  machinery.  In  1873  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  The  Holly  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lockport,  as 
draughtsman,  and  in  1877  became  their  mechanical  engineer  and 
superintendent,  which  he  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  designed  the  pump  which  is  known  by  his  name,  and  is  also 
known  as  the  responsible  designer  of  the  standard  design  of 
water-works  pumping  engine  put  on  the  market  by  his  company. 
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He  had  been  made  a  vice-president  of  the  company  in  1885. 
The  "  automatic  cut-off  gear  "  of  the  Holly  Pumping  Engine,  by 
which  the  point  of  cut-off  was  varied  by  the  pressure  in  the 
main,  was  Mr.  Gaskill's  invention,  as  well  as  a  special  oil-pump- 
ing engine  for  working  against  heavy  pressure.  He  became  a 
member  of  this  society  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  in  1884.  He 
died  April  1st,  1889. 

HENRY  PAYSON  GREGORY. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gregory  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  December 
23,  1841.  He  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  but  the  war  breaking  out  while  he  was  still  a  student, 
he  entered  the  navy  in  the  engineer  corps  in  1861,  taking  tbe 
position  of  third  assistant.  In  1868  he  was  promoted  to  second 
assistant,  and  served  on  the  gunboats  Chippetva,  Vicksburg,  and 
Shamrock.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  his  resignation, 
April  27,  1866. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
established  himself  in  the  machinery  business.  This  he  grad- 
ually extended  until  it  operated  houses  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

He  was  elected  a  member  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society.     He  died  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  July  25,  1888. 


WM.  H.  SCRANTON. 

Mr.  Scranton  was  born  on  the  1 3th  of  January,  1840.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  George  W.  Scranton,  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Scranton  moved  to  Oxford  and 
assisted  in  founding  the  Oxford  Iron  Company,  with  which  he 
remained  as  civil  and  mining  engineer  until  1878. 

He  became  general  manager  of  the  Oxford  Iron  and  Nail  Com- 
pany, and  held  the  position  until  1885,  when  he  went  to  Fall 
River  as  general  manager  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Scranton  was  a  specialist  in  magnetic  search  for  iron  ores, 
and  his  dipping  compass  is  considered  one  of  the  best  forms 
manufactured. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '62  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Troy,  and  a  charter  member  of  this  Society. 
He  died  June  19,  1889. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Jr. 

Among  the  promising  and  useful  men  brought  to  a  tragic  and 
untimely  end  by  the  Johnstown  flood,  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Jr.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  for 
thirty-five  years,  has  been  rolling-mill  manager  at  Cambria 
Works.  Alex.,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  January,  1854,  in  Philadelphia, 
coming  to  Johnstown  with  his  parents  when  less  than  a  year 
old«  His  education  was  a  practical  one  in  the  shops  of  the  Cam- 
bria Company,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
great  Cambria  Works  almost  from  earliest  childhood.  After  a 
common-school  education  he  entered  the  drawing  office,  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  George  Fritz,  and  served  later  in 
the  pattern  shop.  Naturally  gifted  with  a  bright  mind,  he  was 
largely  self-educated,  but  had  the  advantage  of  a  two  years' 
special  course  at  La  Fayette  College.  He  readily  acquired  the 
mathematical  knowledge  necessary  for  a  designer,  and  was  in- 
genious in  devising  and  arranging  machinery.  He  was  indus- 
trious, patient,  tenacious  of  purpose,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  many  young  men  in  the  steel  industries. 

After  his  course  at  La  Fayette  he  returned  to  Cambria  Works  as 
a  draughtsman  under  the  late  chief  engineer,  Daniel  N.  Jones, 
and  later  under  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  Jr.  He  was  appointed  chief 
draughtsman  in  April,  1884,  and  filled  the  position  with  ability 
and  gradually  increasing  efficiency  as  he  developed  by  experience 
and  study.  His  latest  work  was  the  plans  of  the  new  Cambria- 
Bessemer  plant,  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  skill  and 
thought 

Socially  he  was  a  genial,  courteous,  and  honorable  gentleman, 
and  by  foremen  and  men  in  the  works,  or  by  his  friends  in  the 
town,  he  was  equally  esteemed.  He  was  last  seen  alive  by  one 
of  his  neighbors  at  the  upper  window  of  his  home  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  flood.  May  Slst.  The  house  at 
that  time  was  surrounded  by  an  impassable  torrent  When  the 
waters  of  the  Conemaugh  dam  were  added  to  the  already  enor- 
mous flood-height  of  the  stream,  the  house  was  entirely  swept 
away,  and  Alex.,  his  wife  and  child,  perished.  After  ten  weeks' 
search  his  body  was  discovered  ui.der  a  pile  of  debris  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  his  home.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  1886  at  the  Chicago  (Xlllth)  meeting. 
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DANIEL  N.  JONES. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  January  18,  1829,  at  Merthyr  Tydyil, 
South  Wales.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  wa«  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  as  apprentice  and  journeymapXi  in  a 
brass  foundry  until  1854.  In  August  of  that  year  he  removed  to 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  where  he  came  under  the  control  of  Mr-  Hop- 
kin  Thomas  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Crane  Iron  Conapany. 
In  1858  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
and  remained  with  them  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
he  enlisted,  first  as  orderly  sergeant,  and  second  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  aide 
under  General  Campbell  of  the  8th  Army  Corps,  and  in  1864 
served  under  Sheridan  in  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  From  1866  to  1871  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Conopahy, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Fritz,  on  whose  death 
in  1873  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  works. 

On  June  10,  1881,  he  became  general  superintendent  .of  the 
Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  located  at  Pueblo,  CoL  He 
designed  and  b.uilt  the  works  of  this  company,  and  remained 
with  them  as  general  superintendent  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  10,  1888. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Hartford  meeting 
in  1881.  

CORNELIUS  H.  DELAMATER. 

Cornelius  H.  Delamater,  the  only  child  of  William  and  Eliza 
Delamater,  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  the  Slst 
of  August,  1821. 

He  came  to  this  city,  with  his  parents,  when  but  three   years 
of  age.      He   received  a  common-school  education,   and  had 
neither  profession  nor  trade,  but,  being  studious  and  very  fond 
of  reading,  he  acquired  more  than  most  boys  who  had  only  his 
advantages.     At  fourteen  he  left  school,  and  became  an  errand 
boy  in   the  hardware  store  of  Schuyler  &  Swords,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.     At  sixteen  he  entered  the  office  of 
James  Cunningham,  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  in  West  Street, 
between  Laight  and  Vestry,  holding  the  position  of  bookkeeper, 
where  his  father  had  already  been  bookkeeper  for  several  years. 
Here  he  made  himself  so  useful,  and  gained  such  an  insight  ii^^ 
the  business,  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  desiring  to  retire,  oflf©^^ 
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the  business  to  Mr.  Oomelius  H.  Delamater  and  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Peter  Hogg  (who  was  a  practical  machinist),  which  offer 
was  accepted  before  he  (Mr.  Delamater)  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Commencing  the  business  with  very  small  capital,  but 
many  kind  friends,  they  continued  in  that  place  ^for  eight  years, 
being  very  prosperous.  Their  lease  expiring  there,  they  bought 
the  property  at  the  foot  of  West  13th  Street,  North  River,  in 
1850,  building  the  large  establishment  in  which  they  conducted 
their  business  until  1856,  when  Mr.  Hogg  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Delamater  remained  alone  for  many  years.  The  place 
became  famous  during  the  late  war  by  the  construction  of 
several  war  vessels,  among  them  the  Dictator,  the  construction 
of  which  was  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Erics- 
son, who  was  the  inventor  of  the  vessel  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Delamater  was  a  very  warm  personal  friend  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  and  aided  him,  by  the  use  of  his  works  and  much  of 
his  substance,  to  carry  out  most  of  his  inventions.  They  were 
close  friends  until  death  separated  them.  They  died  within  two 
months  of  each  other. 

His  works  were  also  widely  known  as  the  place  where  the 
Spanish  gunboats  (thirty  in  number)  were  constructed,  they 
being  completed  and  ready  for  active  service  within  seven 
months.  He  also  built  the  machinery  for  the  Monitor  of  1862, 
and  his  form  of  propeller,  first  used  for  merchant  service  about 
this  time,  is  known  the  world  over.  He  also  made  the  first  iron 
steamboat  built  in  this  country. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Delamater  took  his  son  and  son-in-law  in 
business  with  him,  and  they  continued  with  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Delamater  was  a  man  of  very  steady  and  regular  habits, 
of  genial  disposition,  and  warm  and  lasting  friendships.  He 
was  truly  benevolent,  but  in  such  an  unostentatious  way  that  his 
kind  deeds  were  never  known  except  by  those  who  received 
them. 

He  was  a  great  reader  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  a 
very  well  stored  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  one 
who,  it  seemed,  should  have  lived  to  be  eighty  at  least,  but  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  very  short  sickness  of  pneumonia,  which 
terminated  in  eight  days.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1889, 
aged  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months. 

Mr.   Delamater   married    in   early  life    Ruth    O.   Caller,   of 
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Poughkeepsie,  who,  with  six  children — ^five  daughters  and  one 
son — survives  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society. 


HENRY  PARSONS. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  born  May  12th,  1833.  He  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  at  the  machine  business,  at  the  works  of  William 
Inslee,  and  served  for  eighteen  months  in  the  drawing  room. 
He  acted  as  foreman  for  four  years,  and  was  in  active  business 
partnership  in  the  machine  business  for  twenty-three  years.  A.t 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  general  superintendent  for  the 
Watts  Campbell  Co.,  with  whom  he  had  served  for  twenty-niue 
years.  He  died  of  diabetes,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1889.  He 
became  a  member  of  this  Society  at  its  formation  in  1880. 


WILLIAM  RICHARD  JONES. 

As  a  result  of  injuries  received  on  the  night  of  September  26th, 
1889,  caused  by  the  bursting  of, Blast  Furnace  C.  at  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works  of  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  at 
Bessemer,  Pa.,  Captain  William  R.  Jones  died  on  Saturday 
night,  September  29, 1889. 

William  Richard  Jones  was  bom  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  1839.  His  father  was  Rev.  John  G.  Jones,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  emigrated  from  Wales  to  America  in 
1832. 

Owing  to  his  father's  ill-health  he  was  compelled  to  commence 
work  when  young,  and  hence  was  deprived  of  any  but  the  most 
limited  early  educational  advantages.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Crane  Iron  Company  of  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
in  the  Foundry  Department ;  and  later  placed  in  the  Machine 
Shop  of  that  Company.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  receiving  the  full  wages  of  a  regular 
journeyman  machinist 

About  this  time  he  entered  the  employment  of  William  Millens 
in  his  Machine  Shop  at  Janesville,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a 
machinist  in  the  shops  of  Messrs.  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co. 

The  panic  of  1857  deprived  him  of  work,  and  compelled  him 
to  endure  many  privations.  In  the  search  for  work  he  reached 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  himself  to  a  lumberman  by  the 
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name  of  Evans,  and  went  with  lihn  to  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  re- 
maining with  him  first  as  a  farm  hand  and  lumberman,  and  later 
as  engineer,  nntil  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he  moved  to  Johns- 
town, Pa. ;  working  as  a  machinist  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany under  John  Fritz,  then  General  Superintendent  of  that 
Company.  Later  in  that  year  he  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
to  assist  Miles  Edwards  in  the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace. 

He  remained  at  Chattanooga  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Bebellion,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd 
of  that  place. 

In  1861  he  was  again  employed  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
as  a  machinist.  In  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  nine 
months'  men,  he  volunteered  on  July  31st,  1862;  enlisting  as 
a  private  in  Co.  A.,  133d  Reg.,.P.V.,  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  corporal.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Cbancellorsville ;  in  both  engagements  distinguishing  himself  by 
I)ersonal  bravery.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
May  26th,  1863,  he  returned  to  Johnstown,  resuming  his  position 
with  the  Cambria  Iron  Company. 

Later  he  organized  Company  F.,  194th  Beg.,  P.Y.,  and  was 
mustered  in  as  captain  of  the  same  on  July  20th,  1864.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Circular  Order  No.  56,  A.G.O.,  he  was  mustered 
out  as  a  captain  of  that  organization,  and  re-mustered  as  captain 
of  an  independent  company — this  being  formed  of  members  of 
the  I93d  and  194th  Regs.,  P.V. 

Captain  Jones'  company  was  assigned  to  provost  duty  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  under  Colonel  J.  Wooley,  Provost  Marshal ;  that  city 
being  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  Major  General 
Lew  Wallace,  with  Department  Head-quarters  at  Baltimore. 

While  acting  as  Commander  of  the  Provost  Guard  of  Baltimore, 
Captain  Jones  was  called  upon  to  perform  many  duties  requiring 
both  tact  and  personal  courage,  as  well  as  to  exercise  the  qualities 
of  a  strict  disciplinarian.  So  well  did  he  and  his  command 
acquit  themselves,  that  they  not  only  possessed  the  confidence 
of  their  superior  officers,  but  were  publicly  complimented  by 
General  Wallace.  Captain  Jones  was  mustered  out  on  June 
17tb,  1865,  following  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  returned  to  Johnstown,  Pa ,  and  again  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  as  assistant  to  (George  Fritz,  the 
Company's  Gteneral  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer,  and. as 
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such  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company's 
Bessemer  Steel  Converting  and  Blooming  Mill  Plants. 

Upon  the  death  of  George  Fritz,  in  August,  1873,  he  resigned 
his  position,  and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  by  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Co.  (now  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited)  to 
take  charge  of  their  Steel  Works  and  Bail  Mill — then  building 
from  plans  designed  by  A.  L.  HoUey,  at  Bessemer,  Alleghany 
Co.,  Pa. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  works,  Captain  Jones  was  made 
the  General  Superintendent,  and  afterwards  given  full  charge  of 
the  Engineering  Department,  as  well  as  the  general  management 
of  the  works.  While  this  plant  when  erected  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  periect  one  in  the  United  States,  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
art  of  steel-  making  soon  made  it  desirable  to  completely  remodel 
it,  which  was  done  under  his  direction;  the  Blooming  Mill 
being  rebuilt  in  1881,  and  the  Converting  Works  in  1882. 

This  Company  also  decided  to  build  blast  furnaces,  complet- 
ing Furnace  A.,  15  feet  5  inches  bosh  by  66  feet  high,  in  1879 ; 
and  Furnaces  B.  and  C,  21  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1880. 
These  were  so  successful  under  Captain  Jones'  management  that 
he  was  authorized  to  build  two  more  ;  completing  Furnaces  D. 
and  E.,  23  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1881 ;  and  again  adding 
Furnaces  F.  and  G.,  23  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1886  and 
1887  respectively.  Furnace  H.  was  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1885  he  attached  automatic  tables  to  the  rail  mill,  thus 
doing  away  with  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives ;  these 
tables  being  covered  by  his  own  and  Eobert  W.  Hunt's  patents. 
The  works  were  so  successful  that  in  1887  Captain  Jones  re- 
ceived permission  to  build  an  entirely  new  rail  mill ;  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  departed  from  all  precedent,  and  the 
result  more  than  filled  his  most  sanguine  anticipation. 

In  1888  his  duties  were  increased  by  his  being  made  consalting 
engineer  to  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.  The  principal  object  of 
this  appointment  was  to  cover  their  extensive  plant  at  Home- 
stead. 

Captain  Jones  was  an  industrious  inventor,  and  has  covered 
many  of  his  improvements  by  patents.  Among  them  being : 
"A  Device  for  Operating  Ladles  in  Bessemer  Process" ;  "Im- 
provements in  Hose  Couplings,"  patented  December  12th,  1876 ; 
**  Fastenings  for  Bessemer  Converters,"  patented  December  26th, 
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1876 ;  "  Improvements  in  Washes  for  Ingot  Moulds,"  June  12th, 
1876 ;  "  Hot  beds  for  Bending  Bails,"  April  10th,  1887 ;  "  Machine 
for  Sawing  Metal  Bars,"  August  7th,  1877;  "Process  and 
Apparatus  for  Compressing  Ingots  while  Casting,"  September, 
1878;  "Ingot  Mould,"  October  1st,  1878;  "Cooling  Boll 
Journals  and  Shafts,"  July  5th,  1881 ;  "  Feeding  Appliance  for 
Boiling  Mills,"  April  27th,  1,886 ;  "  Gas  Furnace  for  Boilers," 
May  4th,  1886  ;  "  Art  of  Manufacturing  Bailroad  Bars,"  October 
12th,  1886  ;  "  Appliance  for  Bolls,"  May  15th,  1888  ;  "Housing 
Caps  for  Bolls,"  May  15th,  1888 ;  "  Apparatus  for  Be  moving  and 
Setting  Bolls,"  June  26th,  1888;  "Apparatus  for  Bemoving 
Ingots  from  Moulds,"  January  1st,  18S9  ;  "  Method  of  Mixing 
Molten  Pig  Metal,"  June  4th,  1889 ;  "  Apparatus  for  Mixing  Pig 
Metal,"  June  4th,  1889. 

Captain  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Dinning  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  papers  of  these  various  societies  on  subjects 
relating  to  Mechanics  and  Bessemer  Steel  Manufacture. 

In  1888  he  was  chosen  senior  Vice-Commander,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G.  A  R 

As  soon  as  news  was  received  of  the  terrible  Johnstown,  Pa., 
flood  disaster.  May  30th,  1888,  Captain  Jones  acted  with  his 
characteristic  promptness  and  decision.  He  dispatched  a  trusted 
messenger  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  true  situation. 
As  many  of  the  citizens  of  Braddock  had  with  Captain  Jones 
been  former  residents  of  Johnstown,  they  were  intensely  ex- 
cited. He  directed  this  into  systematized  collections  of  supplies 
which  were  the  first  relief  to  be  forwarded  to  the  stricken  peo- 
ple. The  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Co.  requested 
him  to  assume  command  of  the  workmen  which  they  proposed 
sending.  He  consented,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking.  Upon  reaching  Johnstown  after  a 
march  of  some  miles.  Captain  Jones  at  once  established  his  men 
in  an  organized  camp.  His  dispatch  to  the  relief  committee  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stating  that  the  work 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  any  volunteer  movement,  and  could 
only  be  successfully  handled  by  the  State,  and  also  urging  the 
General  Government  to  send  a  pontoon  train  to  bridge  the 
streams,  was  the  first  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation. 
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Captain  Jones  was  possessed  of  great  physical  strength,  and 
an  indomitable  will,  but  overmastering  all,  a  most  generous  na- 
ture, and  a  heart  as  tender  as  any  woman's.  While  quick  of 
temper,  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and  repair  a  mistake. 
Without  the  advantages  of  early  education  and  associations,  he 
cultivated  a  true  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. 

His  life's  success  was  most  intimately  identified  with  that  of 
the  Bessemer  Process  in  America.  Alexander  L.  HoUey's  fame 
will  always  stand  as  having  made  the  wonderful  developments 
of  that  process  possible,  but  without  the  co-operation  of  such 
practical  mechanics  and  energetic  developers  as  George  Fritz 
and  William  R.  Jones,  HoUey's  convictions  of  the  possibilities 
would,  at  least,  have  been  later  in  realization.  Fritz  was  called 
away  just  as  the  first  triumphs  were  being  attained.  Holley 
lived  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  complete  victory,  but  Jones 
and  others  were  spared  to  carry  the  process  beyond  Holley's 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Jones  loved  Holley,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  each  succeeding  achievement  of  his  was  adding  another 
garland  to  Holley's  fame. 

Captain  Jones  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  men 
under  his  management  worshipped  him,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  honored  and  respected  him.  The  world  is  bet- 
ter for  his  life,  but  many  hearts  are  made  desolate  by  his  death. 
If  ever  a  man  existed  who  was  absolutely  honest  in  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  such  a  man  was  William  Bichard  Jones. 


RUDOLPH  JULIUS  EMANUEL  CLAUSIUS. 

Budolph  Julius  Emanuel  Clausius  was  born  at  Coslin,  Pom- 
erania,  a  province  of  Prussia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  January 
1st,  1822. 

While  a  child,  he  saw  something  of  the  ship  building  and 
other  construction  and  manufacturing  then  growing  up  in  that 
district,  and  became  interested  in  all  the  sciences  and  their 
applications  to  the  purposes  of  industry.  He  was  sent  to  Berlin 
when  old  enough  to  attend  the  secondary  school,  and  there  at 
once  showed  his  inclination  towards  science,  and  especially  his 
talent  as  a  mathematician.  He  went  through  the  University, 
giving  special  attention  to  these  branches,  and,  on  graduation, 
was  made  "  Privatdocent "  in  the  University,  and  an  instructor 
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in  Natural  Philosophy — the  good  old  term  was  then  still  adhered 
to— in  the  Koyal  School  of  Artillery.  While  in  this  position,  he 
published  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on  applied  optics,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  a  collection  of  papers  familiar  to 
every  reader  in  physical  science. 

Clausius  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Zurich,  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  36,  and  before  he  had  acquired 
much  fame  among  physicists,  and  before  he  had  become  at  all 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  He  remained  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  seventeen  years,  and  it  was  here  that  his  most  famous 
work  became  known  and  appreciated.  He  hai,  as  early  as 
1849-^0,  while  still  at  Berlin,  actually  created  the  science  as 
author  of  which  he  ultimately  became  famous ;  but  his  deduc* 
tions  and  discoveries  had  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  men  of  science  of  the  day,  nor  had  they  become  acknowl- 
edged as  accurate  and  reliable.  Both  Clausius  and  Bankine  had 
arrived  at  the  form  and  discovered  the  uses  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "  General  Equation  of  Thermodynamics  *'  almost 
simultaneously,  in  1848-9,  the  one  publishing  his  results  in  Pog- 
gendorffs  Annalen  for  1860,  and  the  other  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  of  similar  date ;  both  dis- 
covering the  fact  of  the  partial  condensation  of  steam  and  some 
other  vapors  while  doing  work  by  adiabatic  expansion,  about 
1856,  and  both  indicating  the  fact  of  the  constancy  of  both 
specific  heats  and  constructing  a  correct  thermodynamic  theory 
of  the  heat  engines  during  the  decade  1869-60,  reaching  all 
essential  and  important  results  in  singular  unanimity  and  pub- 
lishing generally  almost  simultaneously.  Bankine  collected  his 
work  and  republished,  first,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
then  in  his  '*  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine."  Clausius  collected 
his  papers  in  book-form,  and,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  revised 
them  and  gave  them  a  more  continuous  and  logical  shape,  and 
incorporated  with  them  some  controversial  matter,  the  whole, 
fortunately,  giving  in  compact  form  all  his  more  important  work 
in  thermodynamics. 

After  his  arrival  at  Zurich,  Clausius  drifted  into  the  study  of 
molecular  physics  and  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  his  work  in 
thermodynamics  mainly  ceased.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  science  was  already  substantially  accomplished, 
and  only  minor  lines  of  investigation  remained  to  be  pursued  by 
65 
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their  successors  and  followers.  Ten  years  had  seen  a  new 
science  bnilt  up  and  a  new  world  of  research  opened  in  all  direc- 
tions of  application  of  the  energies  of  nature.  Clausius'  col- 
lected and  rewritten  works  were  published  in  1864,  under  the 
title^  "The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat"  {Warmetheorie),  and 
this  little  work  exhibits  in  their  best  form  the  researches  of 
their  author  and  his  theory  of  the  steam  engine.  Subsequently 
he  gave  more  attention  to  electrical  dynamics  and  published  a 
considerable  number  of  notable  papers.  His  work  on  the  science 
of  the  steam  engine  and  on  ihermodynamics  had  been  substan- 
tially completed,  and  he  did  little  more  up  to  the  close  of  his 
life  in  that  field. 

In  the  year  1869  Professor  Clausius  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  there 
remained  up  to  the  date  of  his  deaUi,  August  24th,  1888.  His 
work  at  Bonn  was  less  remarkable  than  that  which  had  preceded 
and  was  mainly  on  the  more  interesting  relations  in  molecular 
and  mathematical  phyrica 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  are,  in  their 
special  field,  classic.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  elsewhere* 
commented  at  length  upon  their  scientific  importance  and  value. 

As  stated  by  his  great  contemporary,  Bankine,  Camot  was  the 
first  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  the  efl&ciency  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic action,  in  any  heat  engine,  is  a  function  solely  of  the 
two  temperatures  between  which  heat  is  received  and  emitted, 
and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance ; 
Professor  Clausius  and  Sir  William  Thomson  brought  the  state- 
ment into  fuU  accord,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  modem  science 
of  thermodynamics. 

Another  interesting  discovery  made  by  Clausius,  and  one  of 
primary  importance,  was  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  two  specific 
heats  and  of  their  difference,  a  conclusion  which  was  disputed 
very  earnestly  by  the  physicists  of  the  time  as  contrary  to  ex- 
perimentally proven  fact.  The  re-investigation  of  the  subject  by 
Begnault,  subsequently,  conformed  the  deductions  of  Clausius 
and  settled  the  question. 

Professor  Clausius  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Ghreat  Britain  in  1868,  and  was  given  the  Copley 

*  Paper  *'0n  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine."   Reports  of  the  Brit.  Assoc., 

1884. 
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medal  in  1879.  He  has  been  repeatedly  decorated  by  the  various 
European  goyemments,  and,  having  taken  service  in  the  ambu- 
lance corps  during  the  Franco-German  war,  1870,  was  decorated 
by  both  governments,  receiving  both  the  Iron  Cross  of  Prussia 
and  the  button  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Clausius  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  immediately  upon  the  institution  of  that  class  of 
members,  and  was  among  the  first  two  or  three,  elected  on  the 
recommendatioti  of  the  full  council,  every  member  signing  the 
recommendation,  as  has  been  usually  customary  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  that  order.  His  recognition  of  the  compliment 
was  most  cordial  and  kindly,  and  as  appreciative  as  if,  as  he 
seemed  to  feel,  the  honor  were  conferred  by  the  Society  and  not 
by  himself. 

In  the  death  of  Budolph  Julius  Emanuel  Clausius,  the  Society 
has  met  with  a  great  loss,  and  the  world  loses  a  man  to  which  it 
owes  an  inestimable  debt  Honored  by  the  world,  beloved  by 
numberless  friends  and  pupils,  happy  in  unexcelled  achieve- 
ment, our  great  colleague  has  made  and  enjoyed  a  life  that  all 
well  envy. 

JOHll  ERICSSON. 

John  Ericsson  was  bom  July  31st,  1803,  in  the  province  of 
Wermland,  Sweden.  His  father,  Olof  Ericsson,  was  proprietor 
of  mines ;  his  mother,  Sophie,  being  the  daughter  of  an  iron- 
master. Nils,  John  Ericsson's  elder  brother,  rose  to  be  baron, 
colonel  of  engineers,  chief  of  the  state  railways,  and,  with  his 
three  sons,  sat  in  the  Swedish  Diet. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  John  Ericsson  constructed  a  miniature  saw- 
mill and  a  pumping-machine  that  attracted  the  notice  of  Count 
Platen,  chief  of  the  great  ship-canal  intersecting  the  Swedish 
Peninsula.  At  twelve,  the  youthful  contriver  was  made  a  cadet 
of  mechanical  engineers ;  the  following  year,  a  leveller  on  the 
Gotha  Canal.  At  seventeen,  Ericsson  entered  the  army  as 
ensign,  and  rapidly  reached  a  lieutenancy  in  consequence  of  his 
beautiful  military  maps,  which  had  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  King  Charles  John  (Bemadotte). 

When  about  twenty-two  years  old.  Lieutenant  Ericsson  con- 
structed a  flame-engine  of  ten  horse-power,  and  journeyed  to 
London  in  1826,  on  leave,  to  introduce  it.  Once  there,  he  re- 
signed his  commission.    The  resignation  was  accepted,  but  .first 
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he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  never  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  from  it  he  received  many  honors  and  deco- 
rations, while  in  1867  a  great  granite  monument,  eighteen  feet 
high,  quarried  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  miners,  some  of  whom 
had  worked  for  his  father,  was  set  up  with  gala  festivities  in 
front  of  his  mansion,  inscribed,  "John  Ericsson  was  bom  here 
in  1803." 

During  the  next  few  years,  in  England,  Ericsson  produced 
about  forty  machines,  of  which  a  third  were  patented.  They  in- 
cluded a  file-cutting  device,  an  instrument  for  taking  soundings 
(still  in  use),  a  hydrostatic  weighing-machine  to  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  awarded  a  prize,  an  apparatus  for  making  salt  from 
brine,  a  pumping-engine,  a  rotary  steam-engine,  and  a  system  of 
fan- blowers  for  artificial  draught  in  steam-boilers,  dispensing 
with  huge  smoke-stacks,  and  economizing  fuel.  To  the  steam- 
ship Vidoryy  in  1828,  he  applied  the  principle  of  condensing 
steam  and  returning  the  water  to  the  boiler ;  and  four  years  later 
he  gave  to  the  Corsair  the  centrifugal  fan-blowers  now  generally 
used  in  American  steam  vessels.  In  1830  he  introduced  into  the 
locomotives  "King  William"  and  "Adelaide"  a  link  motion 
for  reversing.  In  1834  he  used  super-heated  steam  in  an  engine 
on  the  Begent's  Canal  Basin. 

In  1829  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  had  offered  a 
prize  for  competing  locomotives.  Ericsson  planned  and  hurried 
to  completion  an  engine,  the  "  Novelty,"  in  seven  weeks.  It  had 
an  artificial  draught,  and  the  London  Times,  of  October  8th,  1829, 
said  that  in  speed  it  "  far  excelled  "  all  competitors ;  that  "  it 
was  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  carriage  on  the  road  yesterday, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  surprised  and  amazed  every 
beholder.  It  shot  along  the  line  at  the  amazing  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour."  But  Stephenson's  "  Bocket "  proved  superior 
in  point  of  traction.  "  In  locomotive  engineering,"  wrote  John 
Bourne,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  "  nothing  more  original  or 
more  elegant  has  been  produced  than  the  *  Novelty.'  "  Ericsson 
in  1829,  nearly  threescore  years  ago,  constructed  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  employed  in  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  Argyle  Booms. 
Another,  the  next  year,  guarded  the  Liverpool  Dock ;  a  third 
was  sent  to  Berlin.  Ten  years  later,  in  1840,  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, of  New  York,  gave  its  large  gold  medal  to  Ericsson  for 
the  best  system  of  fire-engines. 

His  famous  caloric  engine  was  produced  in  1833.    The  scien- 
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tific  world  of  London  hailed  it  with  astonishment.  Lardner,  Ure, 
Faraday,  and  Sir  R  Phillips  gave  special  attention  to  it  The 
high  temperature  evolved  prevented  tiiat  first  machine  from 
becoming  practical,  but  twenty  years  later,  in  1853,  a  voyage  of 
the  caloric  ship,  Ericsson^  a  vessel  of  :  ,000  tons,  260  feet  long, 
built  at  great  expense,  gave  a  result  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  back,  best  told  in  Ericsson's  own  words  :  "  The  ship,  after 
completion,  made  a  successful  trip  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton and  back,  during  the  winter  season ;  but  the  average  speed 
at  sea  proving  insufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  the  owners, 
with  regret,  acceded  to  my  proposition  to  remove  the  costly 
machinery,  although  it  had  proved  perfect  as  a  mechanical  com- 
bination." Still,  it  has  been  applied  successfully  in  more  than 
six  thousajid  engines  to  minor  useful  purposes — ^pumping,  print- 
ing, hoisting,  grinding,  telegraph  instruments,  light-house  serv- 
ice, sewing-machines,  and  so  on.  The  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the 
Bumf ord  premium  to  Ericsson  "for  his  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  heat,  particularly  as  shown  in  his  caloric  engines 
of  1858."  This  was  the  second  bestowal  of  the  Bumford  Medal 
in  this  country. 

But  to  go  back  now  to  chronological  order,  reference  must  be 
made  to  that  device  of  supreme  importance,  the  screw-propeller. 
In  1837  Ericsson  built  a  tug,  40  feet  by  8,  with  3  feet  draught,  hav- 
ing two  propellers  of  5H  feet  diameter.  This  boat  went  through 
the  water  alone  at  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  towed  a  packet  ship, 
the  ToraidOy  at  five  miles  per  hour.  Ericsson  invited  the  British 
Admiralty  to  inspect  his  boat,  and  towed  their  barge  at  a  rapid 
rate  ;  but  their  lordships  solemnly  concluded  that,  as  the  motive 
power  was  in  the  stem,  the  novel  craft  would  not  steer !  Erics- 
son, in  1839,  came  to  America,  and  in  1841  began  to  build  the 
Princetcniy  the  first  naval  vessel  which  ever  carried  her  machinery 
under  the  water-line,  out  of  the  reach  of  hostile  shot.  She  was 
completed  in  1844,  and  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Commo- 
dore StocktoiL  This  vessel  dictated  reconstruction  to  the  fleets 
of  the  world.  The  Prinoeion  included  other  inventions  of  Erics- 
son—a direct-acting  steam-engine  of  unusual  compactness;  a 
telescope  smoke-stack,  in  place  of  the  tall,  ordinary  pipe  ;  a  cen- 
trifugal blower  in  the  hold ;  a  gun-carriage  with  machinery  for 
taking  up  the  recoil,  the  self-acting  lock  allowing  the  gnn  to  be 
fired  accurately.     The  London  Mechanics^  Magazine  has  said : 
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"  The  andivided  honors  of  having  built  the  first  practical  screw 
steamer,  the  first  screw  war  ship,  the  first  cupola  [turret]  vessel, 
belong  to  John  Ericsson." 

Such  a  device  had  been  offered  by  Ericsson  in  1854  to  Napoleon 
UL,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  proposed  it  to  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment By  extraordinary  energy  and  executive  skill,  the  Monitor 
was  launched,  with  steam-machinery  complete,  a  hundred  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel  plate,  at  Bowland's  Continental  Iron 
Works,  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  just  in  time  to  defeat, 
March  9th,  1862,  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac,  which  had 
destroyed  the  Cumberland  and  CongresSy  and  was  about  to  sink 
or  disperse  the  rest  of  the  government's  wooden  fleet  But  for 
the  Monitor  the  whole  face  of  the  war  might  have  been  changed, 
and  European  interference  attempted. 

A  fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type  was  built  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  after  the  victory  at  Hampton  Boads.  Six 
of  them,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  within  fifty-two  days,  were 
struck  by  hostile  shots  an  aggregate  of  629  times  without  one 
penetration  of  side  armor,  turret,  or  pilot-house.  The  Wee- 
hawken  defeated  and  captured  the  Confederate  ram  Atlanta,  and 
the  Montauk  destroyed  the  NashviUe.  In  1864  the  Monitors  cap- 
tured the  ram  Tennessee.  Bussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey 
adopted  the  American  turret  system,  and  when  the  Miantonomoh 
crossed  the  ocean,  even  the  British  construction  yielded,  and  car- 
ried it  out  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Ericsson  turned  his  attention  to 
submarine  attack,  and  his  torpedo-boat,  the  Destroyer,  was  an 
iron  vessel,  130  feet  long,  which  carried  a  submarine  16-inch 
gun  30  feet  long.  It  could  discharge  a  projectile  weighing  1,500 
pounds,  and  containing  300  pounds  of  gun  cotton,  against  an 
iron-clads  hull,  beneath  the  customary  water-line  armor  belt, 
with  such  effect  that  water-tight  compartments  would  be  of  no 
avail     This  was  built  at  the  Delamater  Iron  Works. 

The  variety  of  Captain  Ericsson's  work  is  only  less  remark- 
able than  its  intrinsic  importance.  In  1851,  at  the  London 
World's  Fair,  he  exhibited  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances 
at  sea  ;  a  hydrostatic  gauge  for  fluids  under  pressure ;  a  gauge 
for  the  volume  of  water  passing  through  pipes ;  the  alarm  barom- 
eter ;  a  pyrometer ;  a  measure  for  fluids  by  the  velocity  with 
which  they  pass  through  definite  apertures ;  a  sea  lead  for  use 
without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind.    His  contributions  to 
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the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  are  described  in  a  Tdanie  of 
600  qnarto  pages.  Among^  hia  scientific  inrestigations  are  r»- 
markaUe  compntationa  of  the  infloeneea  tending  to  retard  the 
fearth's  rotazj  motion,  including  the  weight  of  material  taken 
from  beknr  the  earth's  crest  and  piled  above  it  hj  the  hand  of 


Ericsson  was  able  to  derote  many  jeaia  eiehmwehr  to  the 
inrestigation  of  sobo'  heat,  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  energr  which  the  great  Inmiitaff  has  in  store  Itfr 
mankind  when  the  coal  fields  become  erhanstedL  A  son  m^Affr^ 
ilhistrated  in '^Natme,"' toL  xxix^]iage2l?,eTectedl/iR3vonhja 
premises  in  Beach  Street,  was  UmnA  to  derelop  nn^^  ordinarf 
sanshine  a  ste^j  and  reliabfe  pover,  the  4tr£kiii$r  featar^  of  this 
motor  beis^  Aat  th«  p«rt  which  rccetTta  the  radiant  heatt, 
nnlike  the  boiler  of  the  steam-ei^^tne,  do«»  not  deteriorate  hy  the 
action  of  that  heat — a  trifiic^  eoasulemtirjn,  LoiP^ver^  «r>mp<kred 
vrith  the  Airuitage  that  th^  inexhasuuhle  v>Iar  stiMmh/>«se  sup- 
plf<es  thj(  6v>rl  fri»  of  cost  or  tra»portation  at  ^f^^ftj  frAixt  withim 
the  fee-mperate  and  tropii!aI  rc)^u>aa  of  o«r  flaamtiC 

Titt  son  mnttur  warn  th^  r^s^i  of  erperiaKirtA  €r>ikiiKteii 
dsriae  twimtr  t^uks.  Its  leaiiraiz  fiearirre  a  raetMObgnsbse  tm^tgii^ 
who«  *nir«»fi  fiTj^ijask  Hiu^ti  wiih.  pr/.maeii  piate*,  rHle^tft  th# 

aboTi!-  ?ifce  tor:»i-:!u    Tii»  hf*afc%r  <Viiiiti.ii>  tiift  itt^am  or  air  -tmr- 

Xir*>^jie«i  wish  ct»«i->ni»  ami  ^^1^.*^%  r^nem^^.tiacr  fiiiniie  -^f  r.rtmarT 


Tifr  -r:*»r:tfina  -^f  'ift  ma  im-xrx  in  I.'?**?  *nar  u»<:  C^tctStta  Er:<^a- 
*va  ^1    5r-:^'=^  -ilutt  lie-  'sainuacintift  maiirt-   r^  •j^rTiutt  Frmudi 
fatnsiiffife.  iir.ii*.-t7  p-iiil>t  Va^air*   mii  :WnSi»-C!iiirft  D<»^^li> 
asKrrirng  v.  iift  *.u*r  «iri»i»  a  •f..mpanci-"*i7  lrt«r  i&^nrn«^T:iciry^ 

T«  "211*  r^iiiuL'usai.  ii*a&*r  ',t  ilm  ^na.  !nnfi*r,  .»nnami?»»#f  ;m  It 

wn*  *;uH,7  5\r  j^nftrnnnir  *t**ii.u  '*r  ^^fizsauijiiis  ur,  tiit  ar.c  «v9i^ 
zxft^j  iHCRrniine  "in*  u*»a  b»rr^tt  -loca  v^  "Sift  rF^ifc*i'r**ft  :n«tiaiic 
aeas.  Tllie:  lay^  in  •:iu*  ir?ic  pLaiy*,  lii^Ht  -^ai-^  la  ytr*:  yf  "im: 
u\Vb\aL  X  -ill*  ai*itti^r,  imt  r.wir  t**rL4ir7  usm  timmirtni»fl  j^ruirw 
ifcly  Vinrurt  -h**-  -HiU^H.  •▼ii*.u*:  .mn#«irri**'ni .nit  .n  ^v^  -mrta»»ft  it  "Tim 
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Ericsson  erected  a  solar  pyrometer  of  large  dimensions.  It  was 
a  polygonal  reflector,  composed  of  inclined  mirrors,  with  a 
central  conical  beater,  each  point  of  whose  surface  receiyed  an 
equal  amount  of  radiant  heat  in  a  given  time.  The  mirrors  were 
ninety-six  in  number,  and  the  reflector  and  conical  beater  were 
sustained  by  a  flat  hub  and  eight  radial  spokes  bent  upward 
toward  the  ends  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Another  instrument  of  Captain  Ericsson's  was  the  pyrheli- 
ometer,  designed  to  show  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
,also  his  investigations  of  the  surface  and  temperature  of  the 
moon.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  announced  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  that  the  theory  that  the  moon  was  devoid 
of  water  was  a  great  error.  He  demonstrated  that  the  great 
"ring  mountains"  cannot  be  composed  of  volcanic  matter, — 
"  mineral  substances  oiiginally  in  a  state  of  fusion," — ^but  are 
inert  glaciers  made  permanent  as  granite  by  perpetual  intense 
cold.  Pursuing  this  subject,  Captain  Ericsson  has  shown  exactly 
how  the  annular  glaciers  are  formed  by  vortex  columns  of  vapor, 
and  how  the  conical  hills  within  the  circular  walls  are  formed. 
One  of  his  conclusions  was  that  the  water  on  the  moon  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  its  mass  as  the  water  of  our  oceans  to 
the  terrestrial  mass,  and  that  the  aggregate  water  on  the  moon 
is  2,028,600  cubic  miles. 

Captain  Ericsson  was  proposed  as  one  of  the  honorary  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  at  its  formation,  but  he  declined  to  be  so 
ranked,  preferring  to  be  considered  as  still  among  those  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  active  practice.  His  friends  in  this  Society 
desired  in  1886  to  give  him  a  testimonial  banquet  in  recognition 
of  his  marvellous  talent,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  even  when 
solicited  by  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  long  intimate 
with  both  Messrs.  C.  H.  Delamater  and  Thos.  F.  Bowland,  who 
had  been  constructors  of  most  of  his  successes.  He  died  in 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  March,  1889,  and  many  members  of  the 
Society  attended  his  funeral  services  as  its  delegated  repre- 
sentatives. 

Note. — This  notice  has  been  prepared  in  the  main  from  facta  which  we>e 
collated  by  Colonel  Pond  and  hy  Mr.  Tnylor,  the  latter  Captain  Ericason's  set-re- 
tary  for  many  years. 
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CCCLVI. 

APPENDIX  n. 

THE   EUROPEAN    TRIP   OF  THE  JOINT    PARTY    OF 
ENGINEERS  IN  THE  SUMMER   OF  1889. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  that  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  should  contain  a 
record  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  trip  of  its  members  to  Eng- 
land, Paris,  and  Qermanj,  during  the  summer  of  1889.*  Apart 
from  the  pleasurable  side  of  the  trip  to  those  who  participated 
in  it,  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  received  gave  to  the  excur- 
sion almost  an  international  significance  beside  what  it  pos- 
sessed of  professional  profit.  The  account  of  it  would  .naturally 
divide  itself  into 

L  Preliminaries. 
n.  The  Atlantic  trip. 
IIL  Entertainment  in  England. 
rV.  Entertainment  in  Paris. 
V.  Entertainment  in  Germany. 
VI.  The  return  and  conclusion. 

VLL  Addresses,  and  resolutions  of  thanks,  and  correspond- 
ence. 

I.  Prelimtnaries. 

The  first  conception  of  a  trip  of  a  large  party  of  engineers  was 
doubtless  that  which  lay,  in  1880,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  the  mind  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  Holley,  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  and  one  of  its  founders.  Mr.  Holley  labored  hard  to 
bring  about  such  an  interchange  of  courtesies,  but  for  various 
reasons,  at  the  time  he  tried  it,  his  efforts  were  not  successful. 
The  first  origin  of  the  trip  of  1889  was  a  suggestion  at  a  dinner, 
given  in  London,  by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  to  two  members  of  this  So- 
ciety.    That  preliminary  conference  led  to  the  writing  of  the  fol- 

*  There  is  also  muck  of  oiiginal  and  Interesting  matter  of  rec(  rd  no  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Society,  where  the  iDitiutive  of  many  of  tbe  details  has  lain. 
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lowing  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Scranton,  October,  1888 : 

Oeiober  m,  1888. 
Thb  President  of  the  Ambkican  Society  of  Mechanical  EInoinebbb. 

Dea/r  Sir:  I  am  authorized  to  inyite  your  Socletv  to  hold  a  week'a  meeting  in 
London  next  jear,  some  time  in  May.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  manj 
of  tlie  leadiog  American  Engincerd  would  visit  Europe  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889.  If  your  Society  should  accept  the  invitation  it  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and 
my  own  Society,  vis.,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  England,  and 
otiiers.  Your  treasurer,  Mr.  Wiley,  will  more  fully  explain  to  you  our  desire 
to  welcome  our  brother  Engineers  of  America. 

«*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *.< 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfally, 

E.  N.  Cahbdtt. 
Prerideni  InHitute  Mech.  Eng'ri. 

Immediately,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  its  members  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  transportation,  etc.,  for  such  a  visit,  and  to  ascertain  from 
the  members  how  many  would  be  likely  to  participate.  There  was, 
therefore,  issued  in  November,  1888,  a  circular,  stating  the  facts 
in  the  possession  of  the  Committee,  and  enclosing  a  postal  card  for 
reply.  The  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  the  members 
into  three  classes :  those  who  would  certainly  go,  those  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  go,  and  those  who  would  be  able  to  notify  the 
Committee  at  a  later  date.  This  circular  suggested  that  the  mini- 
mum absence  would  be  five  weeks ;  that  the  cost  per  day  per  per- 
son would  be  $i  on  shore,^  and  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
obtained  from  the  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Company 
a  round-trip  rate  of  $110,  and  the  tender  of  a  steamer  for  our 
exclusive  use,  if  we  could  fill  its  cabin. .  This  circular  was  also 
sent  in  proof  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  former  Society 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Mechanical  Engineers  at  once,  and,  in 
everything  which  concerns  the  party,  that  Society  was  thereafter 
included.  The  first  circular  of  inquiry  from  the  Civil  Engineers 
was  not  sent  out  until  a  later  date.  The  favorable  replies  to  this 
first  circular,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  Committee,  showed 
a  possibility  of  nearly  three  hundred  persons  taking  part  in  the 
trip,  and  it  was  felt  desirable  that  those  who  fully  intended  to  go 
should  be  at  once  separated  from  those  who  merely  hoped  to  go. 

*  Experience  showed  that,  in  most  cases,  this  should  have  been  nearer  $6 
or  |7. 
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Accordingly,  on  January  15th,  1889,  the  second  circular  was 
issued  to  eyery  one  who  had  expressed  himself  as  desiring  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  requesting  him  to  remit  the  amount  of 
the  passage  money  for  his  partyj  with  the  understanding  that 
the  desirable  accommodations  on  the  steamer  would  be  assigned 
in  the  order  in  which  remittances  were  received.  It  seemed  to 
the  Committee  that  this  was  the  only  fair  way  to  settle  the  deli- 
cate question  of  locating  the  members  of  the  party,  by  having 
them  stand  in  line,  as  it  were,  and  thus  claim  their  precedence. 
At  the  same  time  the  Committee  proceeded  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  embarrassment  which  they  feared  when  they  had 
received  favorable  replies  from  more  persons  than  the  steamer 
could  accommodate.  They  therefore  procured  from  the  Inman 
Line  a  further  tender  of  privilege  to  berth  a  certain  number  on 
the  fast  steamer  City  of  New  York,  of  that  line,  at  the  increased 
rate  charged  for  the  same  accommodations  upon  it  ($126).  This 
tender  this  Society  did  not  make  use  of,  to  any  large  extent,  but 
turned  it  over  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (who 
were  also  in  mind  when  the  rate  was  asked  for  by  the  Committee) 
for  the  use  of  their  members,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the 
party  became  divided  into  two  groups. 

By  February  20th  remittances  had  been  received  from  the  mem- 
bers in  sufficient  numbers  (132)  to  insure  the  securing  of  the  pro- 
posed steamer  for  our  exclusive  use,  and  on  that  day  the  con- 
tract was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Society  and  the 
steamship  Company,  and  the  ship  became  ours.^ 

Meanwhile  the  applications  kept  coming  in,  and  the  Company 
engaged  to  turn  over  also  the  after  cabin  of  the  steamer  for  the 
use  of  the  parly,  and  additional  accommodation  for  thirty-four 
more  persons  was  secured.  The  steamer  City  of  Richmond  was 
assigned  to  us,  and  our  party  on  it  numbered  166. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  received  from  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  the  following  communication : 

*  The  agents  of  the  steamship  line  informed  the  Committee  that,  lo  tbe  hlstorj 
of  the  Company's  business,  they  were  the  first  iudiTidaals  to  charter  a  vessel  for 
exclusive  use  of  their  frieods. 
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The  iNSTTTUTioir  of  Ciyil  Enginbrrs. 
25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
November  28,  1888. 

To  THE  SeCRBTART  OP 

The  Aice&icav  Socibtt  of  Mbchakical  Enuineers, 

280  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  8. 
^>  ; 

It  is  reported  that  many  Engineers  from  the  United  States  will  pfobabljTiiit 
Europe  during  the  International  Exbibition  which  la  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1889. 
In  Tiew  of  this,  tlie  Council  of  the  lustitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  tt  the 
first  meeting  of  ihn  present  session,  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  addressed  to  you  to 
ask  :  Iht. — ^Whetber  tliis  report  is  correct,  and,  if  so,  whither  your  SDcieiycsn 
give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  yonr  m«-mbers  likely  to  come.  2d.— Wli^ther 
they  will  travel  by  way  of  England  ;  and  8d. — What  may  be  expected  to  be  ihe 
approximate  date  of  their  arrival  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  in  this  couotry. 
The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  en^ible  the  Couutil  to  consider  the  possiWiitj 
of  making  such  arrangements  as  may  best  tend  to  furtlier  the  objects  which 
tlie  visitors  hnve  in  view,  and  to  render  their  viait  generally  as  useful  and  tgrvt- 
able  as  pos^^ible. 

The  Council  need  hardly  assure  you  of  its  good  will  towards  its  professionil 
brethren  In  the  United  State.'*,  and  of  its  desire  to  embrace  this  opportoniij  of 
manifesting  its  friendly  feeling  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 

Of  course,  in  any  case,  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  Institution  arealwars 
at  the  disposal  of  your  members. 

We  aie,  yours  faithfully, 

George  B.  Bkuce,  PrmUnt. 
William  Pole,  Hon.  hferetary. 
.  James  Forrest,  6eeretar$. 

And  also  one  from  the  Society  of  Arts  of  LondoD,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Society  of  Arts. 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C. 
December  8,  1888. 
To  the  Secretary  op 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Ekoineebs. 
8ir: 

The  Council  of  this  Society  have  been  given  to  understand  thnt  a  Tlsit  of 
American  Engineers  to  this  country  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  of  next  year, 
is  in  contemplation . 

The  Council  will  be  very  glad  if  the  Society  of  Arts  can  in  any  way  ftcilitiie 
the  visit  of  your  Members  to  England,  or  render  their  stay  here  more  ple*t»nt. 
They  will  be  glad  to  place  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  tb'^ir  disposal,  ami  if  their 
visit  should  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  Society's  Annual  Convetsazlone  in 
June,  they  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  as  guests,  on  that  occasion,  such  of  your 
members  as  may  be  able  to  attend. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant.**, 
Abkrcorn, 

Chairman  of  Council, 
H.  Freeman  Wood,  SecreUtr9' 
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'As  soon  as  the  matter  was  definitely  settled,  these  invitations 
were  accepted  by  the  Society  through  its  President,  in  the  name 
of  the  two  organizations,  and  the  details  of  the  programme  on 
the  other  side  were  inaugurated. 

It  had  been  found  convenient  in  England  for  the  leadership 
in  the  matter  of  entertainments,  etc.,  in  that  country,  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain, 
the  older  and  more  comprehensive  Society,  and  they  thence- 
forth became  the  channel  through  which  the  courtesies  of  their 
hosts  reached  the  American  engineers. 

Early  in  March  the  berthing  of  the  party  on  board  the 
steamer  was  begun  by  the  representatives  of  the  steamship 
Company,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  that  two 
difficulties  were  at  once  encountered.  The  first  was  that  there 
were  more  ladies  in  the  party,  accompanying  their  husbands, 
than  there  were  rooms  on  board  the  ship  which  contained  but 
two  berths.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  to  all  the 
married  tourists  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  prefer  to  pay 
what  the  steamship  company  asked  for  its  three-berth  rooms,  or 
whether  they  preferred  taking  the  risk  of  finding  a  room  in 
which  they  could  be  by  themselves.  This  difficulty  settled  itself 
when  several  paid  the  extra  premium  to  secure  the  larger  rooms. 

The  second  difficulty  arose  when  certain  members  in  electing 
their  room-mates  chose  their  friends,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  to  as  early  a  choice  as  they  thus  secured. 
So  far  as  known,  however,  this  difficulty  caused  little  or  no 
trouble  or  disagreement.  The  Committee  had  paid  in  to  the 
Company  for  the  tickets  issued  the  sum  of  $18,645,  and  these 
tickets  were  distributed  to  the  members  by  registered  mail. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Forrest,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  a  recep- 
tion committee,  formed  exclusively  of  all  classes  of  members  in 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  had  been  composed.  That 
Committee  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  was  as  follows  : 

VISIT  OF  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  TO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE   FORMED    EXCLUSIVELY  OP  MEMBEES  OP  ALL 
CLASSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION   OF  CIVIL  ENOINEEES 
Abel,  Sir  FredeHek  Augnstiu,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  M.  InM.  C.  £.,  M.  of 
0.  Iron  and  Steel  Innt.,  Past  Pres.  Elec.  £ng.,  Vice.Pres.  Society  of  Aru>,  1  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.  C. 
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• 

Aberaethy,  James,  F.R.S.E.,  Past  Pros.  Inst.  C.  E.,  4  Delahay  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

Adamson,  Daniel,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Yice-Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Past  Pres.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst,  The  Towerp,  Didsburj. 

Aird,  John,  M.P.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  87  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 
S.  W. 

Allport,  Sir  James  Joseph,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Midland  Ry.,  Derby. 

Anderson,  William,  M.  of  C  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Mecli.  Eng.,  Past 
Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  Lei-ney  Honse,  Erith,  Kent. 

Armstrong,  Lord,  C.B.,  Lli.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inst  C.  E.,  Past 
Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Past  Pres.  North  of 
England  lust.  Mining  and  Mech.  Eng.,  Elswick  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Asplnall,  John  Audley  Frederick,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Intt.  C.  E.  I., 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Loco.  Works,  Horwich. 

Atkinson,  William,  M.  Inst.  0.  E.,  17  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Bache,  Alfred,  B.A.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  See.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  19  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Baker,  Benjamin,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  3  Qneen  Square 
Place,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Barlow,  William  Henry,  F.R.S.,Past  Pre?.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of 
Arts,  2  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  S,  W. 

Barry,  John  Wolfe,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Delahay  Street,  Westuiioster, 
S.  W.  * 

Bateman,  J.  P.  La  Trobe,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  18  Ablng 
don  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Banerman,  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  41  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.  W. 

Baxalgette,  Sir  Joseph  William,  C.  B.,  Past  Pres.  Inbt.  C.  E.,  Sr.  Marj's,  Wim- 
bledon. 

Beloe,  Charles  H.,  M.  Inst.  G.  E.,  Victoria  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Berkley,  George,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  67  Charing  Cross,  8.  W. 

Bessemer,  Sir  Henry.  F.R.8.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Iron  and  Sieel 
Inst.,  Denmark  Hill,  S.  E. 

Bewick,  Thomas  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  North  of  England  Mioiog  and 
Mech.  Eng.,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.  C. 

Boulton,  S.  B.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 

Bramwell,  Sir  Frederick  Joseph,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E., 
Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Vice-Pres.  Society 
of  Arts,  5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Brassey,  Lord,  K.C.B.,  D.C.U,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres  Insi.  Naval 
Architects,  4  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Brock,  Walter,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Messrs.  Dennj 
Brothers,  Dumbarton,  N.  B. 

Brown,  Thomas  Forster.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng., 
Guildhall  Chambers,  Cardiff. 

Browne,  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  North  East  Coast 
Inst.  Eng.,  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bruce,  Sir  George  Barclay,  President  Inst.  C.  E.,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westmins- 
ter,  S.  W. 

Bmnlees,  Sir  James.  F.R.S.E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  12  Victoria  Street.  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

Bort,  J.  Mowlem,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  19  Grosvenor  Road,  S.  W. 
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Carboti,  Edward  Hamer,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  19  Hyde 
Park  Gardens,  W. 

Carpmael,  Alfred,  Assoc.  Inst,  c'  E.,  Vlce-Pres.  Society  of  Arts.  1  Opthall 
Baildings,  E.  C. 

Cawkwell,  WUIiam,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Easton  Station,  N.  W. 

Chance,  James  Timmins,  M.A..  As»oc.  Inst.  C.  E..  51  Prince's  Gate,  S.  W. 

Chapman,  Henry,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  69  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Clark,  Joeiah  Latimer,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Elec  £ng.,  11  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Clarke,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Andrew,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.B.,  late  R.  E.,  Apsoc.  of 
C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  52  Portland  Place,  W. 

Coode,  Sir  Jobn,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  Wei»t. 
minster,  S.  W. 

Cotterill,  James  Henry,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Assoc  M.  of  C. 
lost.  Naval  Architects,  18  Gloucester  Place,  Greenwich,  S.  E. 

Cotton,  Charles  Philip.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I.,  Custom  House, 
Dublin. 

Cowper,  Edward  Alfred,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  6  Great  George  Street.  West- 
minster, 8.  W. 

Crimp.  W.  Santo,  Assoc.  M.  Inft.  C.  E.,  Local  Board  Office,  Wimbledon. 

Crompton,  Rookes  Evelyn  Bell,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Man- 
sion House  Buildings,  E.  0. 

Cunningham,  J.  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  26  Victoria  Street,  Westmioster, 
S.  W. 

Darbishire,  Charles  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Liyerpool  Eng.  Soc.,  Plas 
Celyn,  Penmaenmawr. 

Deacon,  George  Frpderick.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 

Dean,  William.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Great  Western  Ry.,  Swindon. 

Douglass,  Sir  James  Nicholas,  F.R.8.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vloe-Pres.  Inst. 
Mech.  Eng.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Trinity  House,  E.  C. 

Donlton  Sir  Henry,  Assoc  Inst.  C.  E..  Lambeth  Pottery,  S.  E. 

Duckham,  F.  E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Miilwall  Docks,  E. 

Duncan,  Robert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Eog.,  Scotland,  Whitefield 
Works,  GoTan,  Glasgow. 

Dunscombe,  dement,  M.A..  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Municipal  Officer,  Liverpool. 

Elgar,  Professor  Francis.  LL.D..  F.R.S.E..  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst. 
Naval  Architects,  Admiralty,  S.  W. 

Ellington,  E.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart..  M.P..  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  North  of  England 
Inst.  Mining  and  Mecb.  Eng.,  28  Great  George  Street,  WestmiDster,  S.  W. 

Evans,  John,  F.R.S.,  As^oc,  Inst.  C.  E.,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Eyens,  Thomas.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng.,  Pearson 
Place,  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 

Fenton,  Sir  Myles.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  South  Eastern 
Ry.,  London  Bridge,  S.  E. 

Flndlay.  C.  F.,  M.  A.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  8 Great  George  Street,  Westmins^r,  S.  W. 
Findlay,  George,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hill  House,  Edgeware,  N.  W. 

Forbes,  Professor  George,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  84  Great 
George  Street.  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Forbes,  James  Suats,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  By.,  Vic- 
toria Station,  8.  W. 
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Forrest,  James,  Sec.  Inst.  C.  E.,  25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Fowler,  Sir  Jolin,  K.CJ.M.G.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  2  Queen  Square  Place, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 

Fox,  Sir  Douglas,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

Froude,  Robert  Edmund,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Assoc.  M.  of  C.  Inst.,  Naval  Arclii- 
tects,  Admiralty  Experiment  Works,  Gostport. 

Gale,  James  Morris,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Eog.  Scotland,  2S  Miller 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Galloway,  Charles  J.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Knott  Mill  Iron  Works,  Manchester. 

Galton,  Captain  Sir  Douglas,  E.C.B.,  late  R.  E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  3f.ofC. 
Inst.  Mecb.  Eng.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  12  Chester  Street,  GrosFenor  Place, 
S.  W. 

Gilchrist,  Percy  Carlyle,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  fi  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Girdlestone,  John  Ward,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  15  Alexandra  Road,  Clifton,  Bristo'. 

Gordon,  Robert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E  ,  Guilsborongh,  Northampton. 

Granville,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.,  Hon.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14  South  Aadlev 
Street,  W. 

Green  well.  George  Clementson,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  North  of  England 
Inst.  Mining  and  Mech.  Eng.,  Duffleld,  Derby. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Albion  Works,  Leeds. 

Gregory,  Sir  Charles  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  B.,  2  Pelabay 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Greig,  D..  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

Griffith,  John  Purser,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Inst  C.E.L,  Port  and  Docks  Office, 
Dublin. 

Harris,  H.  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Harrison.  Major-General  R.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  R.  E.,  Knellwood,  Famborougb 
Road,  Hants. 

Hart,  J.  W.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James',  S.  W. 

Hartley,  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.E.,  Past  M.  of  C.  hai. 
C.  E.,  2«  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  88  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Hawksley,  Charles,  M.  of  C.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  80  Great  George  Street.  West- 
minster,  S.  W. 

Hawksley,  Thomns,  F.R.S. ,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech. 
Eog.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  80  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  8.  Vf. 

Hayter,  Harrison,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  88  Great  George  Street,  Weslnainrtcf' 
S.  W. 

Haywood,  Lieut.-Col.  W.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Engineer's  Oifice,  Guildhall,  B.  C. 

Head,  Jeremiah,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eog.,  Mlddleeboroagb. 

Hogg,  Charles  Pullar,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Eng.  Scotland,  175  Rope 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Holt,  Alfred,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  1  India  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

Hood,  J,  W.  Jneomb,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London  and  i^uth western  B7> 
Clapham  Junction,  S.  W. 

Hood,  R.  Jacomb,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  25  Bramham  Gardens,  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Hopkinson.  Dr.  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Ins^t.  Elec  Eng. 
5  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Hunter,  Walter,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  48  Bow  Road,  E, 
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Hutch'nsoii.  Major-Gen.  C.  Scrope,  late  R.  E.  AsfKx:.  Injft.  C.  E.,  1  Wbiteball, 
S.  W. 

HuttoD,  Darnton,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  N.  W 

Johnson,  Samael  Waite,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst  Mecb,  Eng,,  Midland 
Rj.,  Derby. 

Jones,  Harry  Edward.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Commercial  Gas  Co.,  Stepney.  E. 

Kennedy.  Prof.  Alexander  Blackie  William,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  M,  of  C« 
Mech.  Eng.,  8  Princes  Street,  Westminster.  8.  W. 

King.  William.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  Gas  Office.  Duke  Street,  Liverpool. 

Kitsun.  Sir  James.  Bart..  M.  Inat.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst..  Monk 
Bridge  Ironworkt*.  Leeds. 

Le:*lie.  Sir  Bradford.  K.C.LE.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  Tarrangower,  Brondesbury, 
N.  W. 

Lewis,  W.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  15  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  a  W« 

Lewis.  Sir  William  Thomas.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  Paf>tPres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng.. 
Mardy,  Aberdare. 

Livesey,  George  Thomas.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  589  Old  Kent  Road,  S.  E. 

Livesey.  James  M.  Inst  C.  E..  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Lucas.  Charles  Thomas,  Assoc.  Inst  C.  B..  87  Great  George  Street.  Westminister, 
S.  W. 

Lucas.  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.  E..  87  Great  George  Street.  West- 
minster. S.  W. 

Lyster.  George  Fosbery.  M.  Inst.  C.  B..  Dockyard.  lirerpool. 

McDonnell.  Alexander.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  Past  Pres.  Inst  C.  E.  I.,  28  Victoria 
Street.  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Mair,  John  George.  M.  Inst  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng..  101  GrosTenor 
Road.  S.  W. 

Maun,  G.  O.,  M.  Inst  C.  E..  HoUington  Park.  St  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

Manning.  J.  R..  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  9  Bridge  Street.  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Manning.  Robert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  L.  Office  of  Publie 
Works.  Dublin. 

Mansergh.  James.  M.  of  C.  Inst  C.  E..  5  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Mappin.  Sir  Frederick  Thorpe.  Bart..  M.P.,  Assoc  Inst  C.  E..  28  Piince's 
Gate.  S.  W. 

Marley,  John  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mining  and  Mech. 
Eng.,  Thomfield.  Darlington. 

Marshall.  Francis  Carr.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  M.  of  C.  Inst  Naval  Architecte,  Pres. 
Northeast  Coast  Inst.  Eng..  Mtssrs.  Hawthorn,  Lettlie  &  Co..  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Marshall.  William  Prime,  M.  Inst  C.  E..  late  Sec.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  15  Au- 
gustas Road.  Birmingham. 

Marten.  Edward  Bindon,  M.  Inst.,  C.  E..  M.  of  C.  In^t  Mech.  Eng.,  Pedmore, 
near  Stourbridge. 

Marten.  Henry  John.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  The  Birches,  Codrall,  near  W*olverliamp* 
ton. 

Martin.  Edward  Pritehard.  M.  Inst  C.  E..  M.  of  C.  Inst  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice- 
Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng..  Dowlais  Iron  Works, 
Glamorgan. 

Martindale.  Colonel  Ben  Hay,  C.B..  R.  E.,  Assoc.  Init  C.  E..  Overfield, 
Bickley.  Kent 

Matheeon.  Ewing,  M.  Inft.  C.  E  .  82  Walbrook.  E.  C. 

Myers.  W.  Beswick.  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  14  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
66 
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Noble,  Captain  Andrew.  C.B  ,    F.R.S.,  late  R  A.,  M.  Inst.   C.   E.,  Elswick 
Works,  Newca^t1e-on-Tyne. 
Noble,  John,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Midland  Ry.,  Derby. 
Oakley,  Heuiy^  Assoc.  Ins.  C.  E.,  Great  Northern  Ry.,  King's  Cross,  N. 

Palu,  Coard  S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Liverpool  Enpr.  Sec,  14  North 
John  Street,  Liverpool. 

Parker,  William  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  2  White  lion 
Court,  Comhill.  E.  C. 

Parronp,  Hon,  Charles  A.,   Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Elyaston  Hall,  RytoD-on- 
Tyiie. 

Pidgeon,  D..  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Holnawood,  Putney  Hill,  S.  W. 

Pole,  Dr.  William,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E.,  Hon.  Sec.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  81  ParlUment 
Street,  WestminRter,  8.  W. 

Potts,  John  J.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.,  290  Con- 
way  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Preece,  William  Henry,  F.R.S.   M.  of  C.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  Past.  Pres.  Inst.  Elec. 
Eng.  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 

Price,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  M.  of  C.  North- 
east Coast  Inst.  Eng.  6  Osborne  Villas,  Jesmond^n-Tyue. 

Price,  John,  Assoc.  M.  lust.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.,  Surveyor'd 
Office,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. 

Provis,  Thomas  B.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  76  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.  C. 

Ramsbottom,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Femhill. 
Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Ramsden,  Sir  James,  M.  Inst.   C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pref. 
Inst.  Naval  Atchiiects,  Vice-Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Uarrow-in-Fumess. 

Raiisome,  A.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  26  The  Boltons,  S.  W. 

Ransome,  Frederick,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Rushmere  Lodge,  Norwood  Lane.S.  £. 

Rnwlineon,  Sir  Robert,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Society  of  Art*, 
11  The  Boiions,  S.  W. 

Reid,  James,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Eng.  Scotland,  10  Woodside  Ter- 
race, Glasgow. 

Reid,  R.  Carstairs,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  72a  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Rendel,  Sir  Alexander  Meadows,  K.C.LE.,  M.A.,  Past.  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E., 
8  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Rennie,  George  Banks,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.  W. 

Richards,  E.  Windsor,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres. 
Iron  and  Steel  In!»t.,  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Richeg,  Tom  Hurry,  M,  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eug.  Vice-Pref.  South 
Wnles  Inst.  Eng.  Taff  Vale,  Ry.,  Cardiff. 

Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  Assoc.  In!<t.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng., 
Broomhill,  Tuubridge  Wi-lls. 

Samuelson,  Sir  Beruhard,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst.,  66  Prince's  Gate,  S.  W. 

Sandberg,  C.  P.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  19  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W\ 

Scott,  Maj.Gen.  A.-de-C.,  late  R.  E.,  40  Chancery  l^ne,  W.  C. 

Scott,  John,  C.B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C,  Naval  Architects.  Cartsdyke, 
Greenock,  N.  B. 

Seaton,  Albert  Edward,  Wh.Sc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E  ,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects, 
Earle's  Shipbuil^ng  Co.,  Hull. 
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fr-nnett,  Richard,  Wb.Sc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  (\  Inrt.  5«tji1  Arrhif^ft*,  A^]- 
nhmltT,  S.  W. 

Sband,  Janic?,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  75  Upper  Gmwid  8tr«ei,  Bltek/rftirn,  fl.  R. 

Shaw,  PtofeaBor.  Heorj  Selby  H^le,  Wi.:^.,  M.  iDs^t.  C.  E.,  M.  of  T'.  Livrt 
pool  £a^.  Soc.,  UuiTewity,  LiTerpool. 

Shelford,  Willimm,  31.  of  C.  ImC  C  E.,  35a  Orwrt  0<wrjfe  Street,  W«ifmir>«t4^, 
S.  W. 

Si««i*iis.  Alenoder,  Aaine.  31  laac  C.  E,  Vfee^Pn^m.  Im».  E1o<t,  Eag  12  Qii««n 
Amnm Gmce,  Wetfiwhwt^,  &  W. 

Smi:h,  J*«;ah  TuDiiiia,  M.  lB»t.  C.  E*,  Pm<  Pirer,  Iraa  mad  M^tA  IiMt.,  Rlirn^ 
HiiL,  Stratfi)nl-oit-Avoii, 

SpagBcIetti,  Chari«s  Eranrt  FmIo  Dimm,  3f.  Istf.  C.  Ew,  PMt  Pr«^.  rs«t.  EW, 
Bng.,  GT^mt  Westerm  Bj.,  Piddini^oii,  W. 

Stolbridge,  Eight  Boa.  Lori  Aa-or,  hiat.  C.  E.,  12  Tpp^r  Brook  ftt-'w^t,  W, 

Sterne,  L.,  AdBoc  Inrt:  C.  E..  28  Virtnria  Stre»<  Wpntmiomer,  9.  W. 

Stevenson,  David  Alan.  B»Sc.  F.R.:S.R,  31  loat,  C.  E.,  VU;«.Pr**ff.  ^-/ytWh 
Society  of  Art.-*,  84  *T«»or!fB  Sirprt.  Edinbnri^. 

Steveodon,  Fraoeia,  31,  In*t.  C  E.,  LoDdmi  mnd  !9orthw#»«f«*ni  Rr.,  Eoat^m  }?.  W. 

Siilemnn,  Praneis   Cmngiuoa,    X.  of  C,  In»t,   C.  E,   33  f»PBat  G^^tyr^  ^^fw»^, 

Stirfinir,  Jaon^  3C.  toet  r.  E ,  ^arh  E«i.t»'m  I^y.,  A»*hf«irH 

Stnn*^  Biniiim  \i\o*A,  LUD  .  F  SL^.,  31  Inaf.  (  .  R,  Pj»t  P^iea.  Tn^t  '■.  E.  T., 
UEltnn  H««ui.  DuhJin. 

Simtidley,  William,  31  Cuat  C  R.  Loailoo,  Br'i^itoo  aiwi  i^nth  ^oa«  Rr.. 
Bfiiditon. 

TarbtttT.  Perry.  M.  InM,  C.  R.  23  .^.  jlwiTliin-i  ijitip.  E  r. 

Thomaon,  *r  WIlIiMn,  P  tt.:^?»  L.  mmI  R  ,  LL  D  .  M  of  •  .  It «  '^.  E  Pr*^ 
Eler.  Eng' .  ^'oivpTsity,  t-fla^^inr. 

TliomyorofT.  John  L>aar.  3i.  Inat.  C.  B..  M.  of  •'.  ^n•'^  Xar^l  AP-liif'-rt«  7,rr.t 
Villa,  I  liLiwicft  Mail.   :♦.  W. 

Th»>rpe,  H.H..  Aawc  31,  Ina(.,  *'.  R,  Amertran  3i#TatAr  '^<v  i  ^0*-*^  T  'T'-^rta 
Stiwt,  E.  C. 

Trewhy,  (TPorgc  ('areie^,  3f.  Inar.  C  R,  Gad  l^^ht  anrt  ('.>***-  '"-^  'A*tr*^firrv 
Boaii,  :4 /^'. 

North  Joiin  r4tnH»T.  L*rvrp  -oL 

Tyndail.  Pro tt-e^or  .John.  L;>,:).,  P  :i..^  l^.o.  M  .nst  •;  7.  Hin.t  J^^irt 
Honae,  Hwilf^merr. 

Gnwin,  Pmfr^-or 'T'liiamCawrhom^  BS^..  rUH  If.  Inht.  C  3  .  7  ?*lw» 
Gau»  Manaiont*    S**n-**ii.«rt*m.  '.V. 

Walkrr,  IVnjam  n  \f .  :i.*»r.  ' '    R,    \f     -f   '    Tnat   \r*H-tj.  ,^.i<r.    :>»*!<ri« 

VVnlliit,  (4*Hiree  A. ,  .\f    Innf    •'    A     14  ^p»  "^irt**  AoniK  >!*«*; tO'i'T** 

WM>b,  P^an^T.^  Vti  am  M,  lu^r,  •'  R  I^iinion  aa*t  J»/^r-'i  Vt-*.t#Tn  .if.. 
Cret»e. 

Wehl»«-.  M«j.-»-}#»n.  •'^lart^  /^inv-wi  '  »i  .^ti*-  i  R,  .Wwn^.  'n-*-  "  R.  P-i^ 
Prea.  lusr.  Eler   Xikt,    -T  /^T^rf^-n    fj»rd»*n«    ^i>Ti:!i  .\*-mJin.r&»''    '*     ^ 

W«*h«n**r.  John  .1  ;.f  .!*««  • '.  R.  i*.urt  P  «i  .^•e-^.or.i  .- ..^.  ^. .'  '7  :>*H 
Strpet,  Lir^rpool. 

Wp«t.  II*-nry  .TarT:«»t'.    \f     .n«t   •'    R     \f       f''    :n*.t   ir^vjij    .ir.-Mt-pi-**       *  .-j*- 
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Westmacott,  Percy  Graham  Buchanan,  M.  Inst  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech. 
Kng.,  Benwell  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 

Whitaker,  W.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  lobt  C.  E.,  88  East  Park  Termce.  South- 
ampton. 

White,  George  F.,  Assoc  Inst.  C.  E..  1  Pprchester  Gate  Hyde  Park,  W. 

White,  WiUiam  Heury,  C.B.,  F.R.8.,  M.  lost.  C.  E..  Vice-Pres.  Naval  Aitsbi- 
tects,  Admiraliy,  S.  W. 

Wicksteed,  Joseph  Hartley,  M.  Inst.  C.  E,,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  MecU.  Eng.,  Well 
House  Foundry,  Leeds. 

Williams,  Edward  Leader,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Ship  Canal  Office,  Manchester. 

Wood.  Lind^y,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pat^t  Pres.  North  of  England  lust.  Mining  and 
Mech.  Eng.,  Sonthill,  Chester-le-Street 

Woodall,  Corbet,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  0  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Woods.  Edward,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Westminister,  S.  W. 

Woredell,  Thomas  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  North 
Eastern  Ry.,  Gateshead -on-Tyue. 

Worthington,  S.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

Yarrow,  Alfred  Fernandes,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  Poplar  E. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  circular  letter  from 
Mr.  James  Forrest,  which,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  JnstitutioHy  was  sent  to  all  the  party : 

The  Institution  of  dviL  Enoikkebs, 

26  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

AprU  10.  18S9. 
Dear  Sir :— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  to  all  passengers  hy  the  City  of  Rich- 
nwnd  and  City  of  New  York,  whose  names  and  addresses  have  l)een  furnished  to 
me,  a  list  of  the  Reception  Committee  composed  exclunvely  of  memhers  of  all 
claf«es  of  this  Institution — appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  their  visit  to  this 
country  in  June.  Should  you  find  the  names  of  any  perttonal  friends  on  the 
Committee,  you  may  pos^ibly  like  to  wiite  to  them  as  to  your  movements. 

A  copy  of  our  current  list  of  members  is  alao  sent  as  it  may  possess  some 
interest.  I  remain,  lours  faithfully, 

Jambs  Forrest, 
SeereUrry. 

It  was  early  found  by  a  number  of  those  who  had  paid  their 
passage,  that  business  or  other  reasons  would  prevent  their 
going  with  the  party,  but  the  numbers  who  still  sought  accom- 
modation on  the  steamer  was  so  large  that  no  difficidty  was 
found  in  disposing  of  their  tickets  at  full  rate,  and  this  process 
of  exchanging  through  the  Society's  office  was  kept  up  until 
within  eight  hours  of  the  time  of  sailing.  There  was  also  sup- 
plied to  each  member  of  the  party  gummed  labels,  to  be  affixed  to 
his  luggage,  and  thereby  distinguish  it,  and  to  &cilitate  customs 
routine.  These  pasters  bore  the  words  ''  American  Engineers, 
1889." 
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Jast  before  the  party  embarked  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  every  one  by  Mr.  Forrest : 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engixebbs, 

25  Great  George  Street,  Westmioe^ter.  S.  W. 

iray4;1889. 
Dear  Sir : — I  am  directed  hy  the  President,  Coaoeil,  and  other  Members  of 
this  InstitntioD  to  request  the  honor  of  your  company  Ht  dinner  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  of  June,  at  6.80  fur  7  p.  m.  precisely.  The  dinner  is  to  be  given  in  the 
GiiildhiiU  of  the  City  of  London,  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Institution,  by  the  express  sanction  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mnyor, 
Aldermen  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London  in  Common  Council  as.«embled, 
for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  members  of  the  different  American  Engineer- 
ing Societies  who  will  then  be  in  London. 

An  early  answer  will  oblige.  Evening  dress  will  be  observed.  In  case  this 
invitation  is  accepted,  a  formal  card  will  await  your  arrival  in  this  country. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully.     * 
Jahbs  FonitEST. 
Secretary, 

It  was  appreciated  at  the  time  that  a  very  unusual  courtesy 
was  thus  extended,  but  its  full  significance  was  not  realized 
until  the  party  reached  London.  It  had  been  found  advisable 
to  retard  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  that  city  until  the  close  of 
the  Whitsun-tide  holidays  which  are  celebrated  in  England  by 
the  suspension  of  work  in  many  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  therefore  it  was  suggested  that  the  few  days  between  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  and  the  end  of  those  holidays  should  be 
spent  by  the  party  in  trips  through  the  rural  and  historic  inter* 
ests  of  England.  The  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  which 
had  already  tendered  free  transportation  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  members  of  the  Engineering  Societies,  issued  a 
circular  giving  a  choice  of  tours  in  England,  and  a  similar  circular 
was  issued  giving  the  tours  over  the  Midland  Bailway,  which 
were  furnished  through  Cook's  Tourist  Agency.  The  members 
were  in  part  requested  to  make  their  choice  of  these  tours  before 
sailing,  but  practically  a  decision  was  not  by  many  reached 
until  they  arrived  at  Queenstown. 

Just  before  the  City  of  Richmond  sailed,  the  Council  of  this 
Society  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineers,  arranged  for  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Executive 
Committee  of  the  three  Societies,  which  should  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  hospitalities  of  the  English  hosts  should 
reach  the  party  at  large.  The  organization  of  this  Committee, 
however,  was  not  perfected  until  the  party  in  the  two  ships 
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reached  Liverpool,  and  came  to  an  agreement  there.     The  list 
of  those  who  constituted  this  Committee  appears  in  the  sequel. 

The  steamer  City  of  Rxchmxyiid  sailed  from  New  York,  with  its 
full  complement  of  passengers,  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  the 
25th  ;  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  same  line,  containing  an  over- 
flow of  this  party  and  those  who  had  connected  themselves  with 
it  through  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  sailed  the  Wednesday 
following,  May  29th. 

n. — ^The  Transatlantic  Voyage. 

The  party  on  the  City  of  Richmond  was  a  unique  one,  inas- 
much as  it  was  homogeneous  to  begin  with,  and  there  was  no 
delay  in  the  formation  of  acquaintances.  The  officers  of  the  ship 
remarked  on  the  singularly  pleasant  nature  of  the  company 
from  their  standpoint,  and  probably  no  one  has  ever  made  an 
ocean  voyage  with  the  same  social  pleasure  as  was  the  lot  of 
those  making  up  this  party.  After  the  first  day  or  two  of  dis- 
comfort the  amusements  usual  to  ocean  voyages  were  begiin,  and 
were  kept  up  until  the  vessel  reached  Queenstown.  In  addition, 
however,  there  were  frequent  meetings  of  the  party  in  the 
saloon  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  questions  which  must  be 
met,  and  for  the  formation  of  such  lists  of  the  members  and  of 
their  probable  tours  as  would  be  immediately  required  by  the 
hosts  in  England  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  The  question 
also  had  to  be  met  at  this  point  as  to  what  were  the  privileges 
of  those  in  the  party  not  members  of  the  engineering  societies, 
who  accompanied  it  as  the  guests  of  members.  It  was  decided 
almost  immediately  that,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  party  were 
themselves  guests  of  their  English  friends,  the  members  of  the 
engineering  societies  could  not  properly  ask  any  extension  of 
hospitality  outside  of  their  own  members ;  that  in  all  excursions 
under  their  own  control  their  guests  would  be  included ;  and 
that  they  hoped  such  guests  might  be  included  in  aU  excursions, 
but,  obviously,  could  not  request  additional  favors  for  them  from 
their  hosts. 

The  rather  unusual  relaxations  on  the  vessel,  beside  the  con- 
ventional ring-toss  and  shuffle-board  games,  included  a  tug-of- 
war  contest,  and  an  initiation,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by 
those  well  enough  to  participate  in  it.  The  leading  parts  were 
as  follows : — 

Illustrious  King  Neptune Mr.  Tilden 

(jrand  Seuitir  Counsel Mr.  Hunt 
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Grand  Jnnior  Counsel Mr.   Woodbury 

Grand  Cbaplain Mr.  Stetson 

Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies Mr.  Robb 

Grand  Mart^hal Mr.  Fairbairn 

Qrand  Senior  Bouncer Mr.  Hibbard 

Grand  Junior  Bouncer Mr.  Gohs 

The  victim  was  Mr.  Fowler,  whose  capacities  as  an  athlete 
added  much  to  the  pictnresqueness  of  the  performance.  Cos- 
tames  and  accessories  were  made  ready  from  the  resources  of 
the  ship,  and  the  captain  and  officers  joined  the  merry-makers 
in  the  saloon.  Much  amusement  was  afforded  to  those  in  the 
secret  by  the  consternation  of  some  outside  the  ringleaders  lest 
a  violent  initiation  directed  at  them  should  upset  a  digestive 
calm  not  yet  assured.  Addresses  in  costume  and  pantomime 
were  the  principal  features,  the  acts  in  the  drama  being  separ- 
ated by  singing  from  a  quartette  which  developed  itself  from 
among  the  party.  Mr.  Fowler  was  finally  and  publicly  recog- 
nized as  having  attained  the  degree  of  Old  Salt  in  the  Illustrious 
Order  of  Neptune,  and  was  taught  certain  mystic  pass-words, 
grips,  and  signs.  This  entertainment  was  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing. May  31si 

HL— Entertainment  in  England. 

The  steamer  City  of  Bichmond  reached  the  Mersey  and  Liver- 
pool on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  4th  ;  but  already  the  hos- 
pitable intent  of  our  hosts  had  shown  itself,  when,  on  Monday,  at 
Queenstown,  the  first  representatives  of  the  English  engineers  had 
boarded  the  steamer.  When  the  vessel  reached  its  anchorage  at 
Liverpool  a  large  deputation  was  upon  the  tender,  pressing  for- 
ward to  give  their  first  greetings  to  their  guests.  This  welcome 
came  from  a  sub-committee  of  the  Liverpool  Beception  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  its  chairman  (reputed  to  be 
the  largest  individual  ship-owner  in  the  world),  Mr.  Daglish,  and 
Mr.  West.  Mr.  Holt  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Towne,  on  behalf  of  our  party. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  largely  taken  up  in  prepar- 
arations  for  travel,  and  in  routine  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  party.  So  important  and  pressing  were 
these  latter  that  a  room  in  the  hotel  centre  was  secured  as  a 
headquarters  where  the  unforeseen  amount  of  clerical  labor  of 
such  oj^anization  coidd  be  attended  to. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  party  divided  into  two  groups, 
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one  being 'taken  to  see  the  Liverpool  end  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Works ;  while  the  other  party,  in  which  were  most  of  the 
visiting  ladies,  proceeded  to  Knowsley^  the  country  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

On  Thursday,  June  6th,  the  other  portion  of  the  party  having 
arrived  on  the  steamer  CUy  of  New  York  early  in  the  morning, 
again  two  alternate  excursions  were  offered  to  the  visitors,  the 
first  being  that  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Estate.  The 
group  formed  at  the  Herculaneum  Dock,  passing  through  the 
Graving  Dock,  along  Harrington  Toxteth  Dock,  and  so  to  the 
Coburg  Dock  Pumping  Station.  Thence  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  Waterloo  Dock  grain  warehouses,  Sandon  and  Langton 
Gtraving  Docks,  and  thence  to  the  Alexandra.  On  the  steamer 
La/ncashirey  which  conducted  the  party  for  this  transfer,  luncheon 
was  served  at  the  invitation  of  the  Liverpool  Beception  (Com- 
mittee. After  luncheon  the  party  visited  the  Birkenhead  Docks, 
the  Graving  Docks,  and  so  back  to  the  landing-stage,  where  con- 
veyances took  the  party  to  their  hotels.  As  the  boat  conveying 
the  party  passed  along  the  harbor  the  very  unusual  courtesy  was 
shown  to  the  visitors  of  having  the  ships  dressed  as  for  review. 
The  alternate  excursion  went  to  Messrs.  Laird  &  Brothers'  Birk- 
enhead Iron  Works  and  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Bailway.  After  a 
visit  to  these  very  extensive  works — building  torpedo  and  other 
vessels,  boilers,  etc. — they  visited  the  Hambui^  and  American 
Steam  Packet  Company's  steamer  Cdiimhiaj  whence  conveyances 
took  them  from  Birkenhead  Park  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Mayor.  Thence  the  same  conveyances  took 
them  to  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Laird,  in 
Hamilton  Square,  where  luncheon  was  served  to  the  guests,  and 
afterward  a  photograph  taken  of  the  group  in  front  of  the  mansion. 
After  luncheon  the  party  went  to  the  Hamilton  Square  Station, 
examined  the  hydraidic  lift  arrangements  and  engines,  visited  the 
pumping  and  ventilating  station,  and  thence  down  the  sub-way 
to  the  station  platform.  Thence  through  the  tunnel  to  the  James 
Street  Station  in  Liverpool,  where  conveyances  as  before  re- 
turned the  party  to  their  hotels.  All  transportation  for  the 
party  was  complimentary  through  the  entire  day.  Li  the  even- 
ing a  conversazione,  including  music,  dancing,  and  a  supper,  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson,  and  a  large  party  of  the  leading 
citizens  were  invited  to  meet  the  visitors.      Besides  the  permis- 
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sion  to  visit  Elnowsley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Croxteth, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  Speke  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Miss  Watt,  were  arranged  to  be  opened  to  the  visiting  party,  and 
they  were  also  given  the  entree  of  the  Conservative,  Exchange, 
Palatine,  and  Beform  clubs,  and  also  the  Exchange  News  Boom. 
A  most  satisfactory  map  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  showing 
the  Docks  and  Harbor  Estate,  was  especially  prepared  for  the 
visitors,  and  was  bound  up  in  the  pamphlet  programme  which 
was  distributed  to  all  participating.  Besides  the  public  enter- 
tainments, at  6  o'clock  on  this  day  a  small  dinner  was  given  by 
Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  at  the  Northwestern  Hotel,  to  six  or  eight  of  the 
officers  of  the  visiting  party,  as  many  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  several  members  of  the  Liverpool  Committee — ^in  all, 
about  twenty  attended. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  in  England  took  place,  as  has  been 
said,  just  at  the  interval  when  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  would 
interfere  not  a  little  with  the  success  of  the  professional  visits 
which  the  English  hosts  had  planned  for  their  guests.  The 
plan  was  therefore  carried  out  by  most  of  the  party  to  spend  the 
days  from  Friday,  June  the  7th,  to  Wednesday,  June  the  12th,  in 
provincial  and  rural  England.  There  were,  in  the  main,  three 
itineraries  followed :  The  first  tour  was  called  the  North  Wales 
tour,  the  second  was  the  English  Lakes  tour,  and  the  third  was 
the  Birmingham,  Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Oxford  tour. 

The  North  Wales  party  left  Liverpool  for  Chester,  driving  to 
Eton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  arriving 
at  Llandudno,  the  great  Welsh  watering-place,  in  the  evening, 
driving  around  the  great  Orme's  Head  to  the  Conway  Castle 
and  spending  Sunday  at  charming  Bettys-y-coed.  Monday  was 
devoted  to  a  coaching  trip,  to  the  narrow  gauge  railway,  and 
through  the  mountain  pass  to  Llanberis ;  from  Llanberis  to  Car- 
narvon, and  to  the  Menai  Bridges,  Stephenson's  Britannia 
Tubular  and  Telford's  Suspension  Bridge ;  thence  through  Crewe 
and  so  to  London. 

The  second  party  took  the  English  lake  district  trip,  went  by 
rail  to  Keswick,  from  Keswick  by  coach  to  Grasmere,  Winder- 
mere, and  so  to  Bowness,  spending  Sunday  at  that  place  ;  from 
Bowness  to  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Fumess  Abbey,  thence  to 
KenUworth,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and  Stratford,  and  thence  to 
London. 
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The  third  party,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  and 
was  elected  by  the  greatest  number,  involved  a  visit  to  Man- 
chester, Crewe,  and  Birmingham,  in  addition  to  the  historic 
points.  This  party  was  received  at  Crewe  station  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Boad,  a  band  at  the  offices  of  the  company  playing  national  airs, 
while  recent  locomotives  of  Mr.  Webb's  design  were  moved  along 
the  line,  and  on  the  side  track  was  a  long  line  of  the  diflFerent 
types  of  engines  built  by  the  shops.  An  elaborate  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  great  drawing  office,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bickersteth, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  road,  being  in  the  chair.  The  locomotive 
works  are  supplied  with  raw  material  from  other  shops  of  the 
company  through  which  also  the  party  was  conducted  in  the 
afternoon.  The  ladies,  meanwhile,  had  been  entertained  at 
afternoon  tea  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Aspinall,  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway, 
had  given  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  party  to  visit  the  new 
shops  of  that  line  at  Horwich.  This  was  one  of  the  newest  rail- 
way plants  in  England,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  those  who 
visited  it.  Luncheon  was  served  at  the  works  and  the  party 
were  then  by  special  train  conveyed  to  Manchester,  where  they 
joined  the  party  from  Crewe.  In  Manchester  the  party  visited 
Owen's  College,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Car  Works,  the 
Salford  Corporation  Sewage  Works,  and  a  number  of  other  estab- 
lishments.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  them  by 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the  party  sat  down  to  a  most  enjoy- 
able banquet  as  the  guests  of  the  Reception  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Engineers,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  Pre- 
sident. The  Mayors  of  Salford,  Oldham,  and  Stockport  assisted 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester.  Here,  as  at  all  the  other  reunions, 
speeches  and  toasts  were  the  feature  of  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Works ;  thence  to  Chester  and  so  through  Warwick, 
Stratford,  and  Kenilworth  to  Oxford,  and  thus  to  London. 

It  will  be  thus  seeti  that  the  various  sub-divided  groups 
assembled  in  London  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  the 
12th.  On  Thursday,  June  the  13th,  a  special  Choral  service  was 
held  at  Wesminster  Abbey,  followed  by  an  address  by  Dean 
Bradley  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  on  the  sacred  and  his- 
torical   associations  of  the    Abbey.     At  noon,  a  visit  to   the 
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HaosBE*  of  Pairliflaiieiit  v&f^  srran^ied.  the  {i!BDexftl  p&lilir  l«eisg 
anlr  ftdmixtea  K<  iiieae  tnmaiii|i!£  on  SaZnrdflr  AftemooEns  imdffl- 
ardinarr  eimimstaiice&.  In  the  aitemoaKL,  a  iarmal  i^Pkcc^iOian 
-•n*  t-eiidered  "br  ihe  InKLiUiUan  ci  C&t£  Enpinwa^  25  Grwit 
GeiJrige  Street,  as  vLieL  there  ^wms^  preaentea  tc*  the  risitiup  «i^::i- 
neess  an  adirB»  irom  tiif-  Xn^utrnJciD.  Tbf-  spee^  of  prefieiittH 
tioii  vaii  oelrrerec  In-  >iir  J  Dim  Cc^odfi,  K„CJt.G^  Ppe*d3fait  of 
the  Tiwai  mioiL  and  tc-  tiof*  Proieasor  H.  H.  ThurstoiL  Ex^-Presi- 
dent  of  tL»  Sviciety.  made  a  snitaLle  ref^Knse.  In  tbe  evening, 
tbe  dnmer  crv^ai  In-  tiie  Institntion  of  Crril  Enpineers  to  tbeir 
Anaerlean  xisitoi*  vas  Li-ld  in  the  GnUdhaD  of  the  Oiir  of 
London  In-  the  exprefis  sanrnnn  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Ajdennen, 
axkd  C-ourt  of  Cammnn  Council  of  the  Crnr  of  London.  This 
mark  of  eoizrte§nr  ^vitfi  a  pardcnlarlT  stritrng  ozie^  ioasmnch  as  a 
riTriilu  oourterr  had  b&en  extended  but  onoe  before  to  anr  nan- 
munidpiJ  risinng  jmrtv  to  Liondon.  This  dinner  iras  marked 
br  ad'Tresset  from  Hon.  R:»bert  T,  lincoln.  If inister  to  Tingland ; 
Sheriff  Xevtcm  and  Sir  John  CcKtde  amimg  the  hosftSs  and  Mr,  D, 
J.  WLittemore,  H.  E-  Toime,  A.  E.  Hunt,  Elihn  Thomsan,  and 
T.  C  Clark  of  the  ;mest&  These  speeches  ^vere  inten^iwx^ed  bj 
music  from  a  qnaztet. 

On  Fiiiax  moning  the  partr  vas  drrided  into  thnee  pv»nps  for 
easT  TiaiiJnTig,  the  first  partr  xisiting  the  docks,  £a$i(  and  West 
India.  Tietoiia,  and  Albert,  vhenee  they  went  to  the  Beckt-on  Gas 
Woits  where  Jmcheon  was  serrei  and  from  thence  to  the  Metro- 
politan Main  Drania^  and  Seva^  Purification  TTortsat  Barking, 

The  seconi  party  left  the  stairs  at  Westminster  Bridge  and 
went  first  to  the  foundation  and  piers  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
in  process  of  erecti  jd  ;  thenee  to  the  Marine  Engine  Works  of 
Humjthreys,  Tennant  k  Co.  at  Deptford  Pier,  and  from  there 
to  lunchec*n  at  the  Ship  Inn  at  Greenwich,  where  whitebait  is 
the  great  pjjecialty.  They  also  risited  the  Xaval  Museum  and 
the  painted  hall  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  thence  to  the 
ship-loiiLlnty  and  torpedo  ressel  yard  of  the  Yarrow  Brothers 
at  tLe  I^le  of  Dogs.  Bet^iies  the  visit  to  the  ships  and  yard  the 
Engineers  were  taken  a  fLoiI  excursion  at  full  speed  on  one 
of  the  latest  torf>edo  boats,  to  observe  the  wonderful  facility 
with  which  tLfy  are  handled-  After  an  inspection  of  the  Dock 
and  Freight  Plant  of  the  North  London  Railway  at  Poplar  the 
party  were  returned  to  London. 

The  third  party  went  first  to  the  Marine  Engine  Works  of 
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J.  &  G.  Bennie,  Blackfriars ;  thenoe  to  a  plant  of  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Company,  and  the  works  of  Peter  Brother- 
hood and  the  works  of  Maudslay,  Field  &  Ca  The  Hydraulic 
Company  supply  water  under  pressure  for  hydraulic  machinery ; 
from  there  to  the  Metropolitan  Main  Pumping  Station,  and 
thence  to  Lambeth  Palace.  Li  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  the 
party  were  received  by  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  addressed  them  in  fitting  and  kindly  words.  From  here 
the  engineers  and  ladies  went  to  the  Doulton  Potteries,  and 
through  the  art  studios  which  are  a  part  of  the  factory,  and 
thence  to  their  homes. 

On  Saturday  a  special  train  conveyed  the  party  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  interesting  and  historic  grounds.  By  special 
invitation  and  consent  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoiia,  rooms  in 
the  building,  which  are  not  opened  to  the  public,  were  made 
accessible  to  the  visitors  as  well  as  those  other  -  parts  of  the 
immense  pile  which  are  ordinarily  seen.  After  the  visit  to  the 
Chapels,  State  Apartments,  Mews  and  Towers,  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  Hall  of  the  Albert  Institution  in  Windsor-town. 
The  Mayor  and  other  civic  officers  were  present  at  the 
President's  table,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  Societies.* 

After  luncheon  the  party  were  taken  in  open  carriages 
through  the  Windsor  Great  Park  and  the  Long  Walk  which 
make  such  a  beautiful  surrounding  to  the  Castle  of  Windsor. 
Others  of  the  party,  instead  of  taking  the  Windsor  drive,  were 
present  by  invitation  at  the  lawn  party  given  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Boulton,  where  the  "  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream  "  was  most  en- 
joyably  performed.  It  was  the  case  here,  as  nearly  everywhere 
else,  that  each  who  went  on  one  excursion  commiserated  those 
unfortunates  who  had  chosen  the  other  alternative. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Brassey,  well  known  to  all  American 
readers  as  the  owner  of  the  yacht  ^*  Sunbeam,"  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  his  private  house  in  Park  Lane,  where,  besides  the 
social  charm,  the  beautiful  collection  of  curios  gathered  on 
his  voyages  and  most  tastefully  arranged  in  his  museum,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  visiting  guests,  and  their  ears  delighted 
by  national  music  from  a  group  of  Spanish  performers.  On 
Sunday  the  inexhaustible  courtesy  of  our  hosts  had  shown  it- 

*  It  will  be  anderstood  by  those  preseot  at  this  luncheon  how  stroug  is  the 
constraint  which  forbears  a  pergonal  allusion  at  this  point.  But  the  experienoe 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  one  of  the  party. 
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self  by  proouring  special  tickets  of  admission  to  places  of  wor- 
ship at  which  there  is  ordinarily  a  difficulty  of  access.  Some 
attended  the  Old  Temple  Church,  others  in  Westminster  ; 
others  again  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  services ;  others  went 
to  Lincoln's  Ttih  Chapel  and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  to 
which  their  special  privileges  admitted  them,  and  for  still 
another  group  a  special  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  was 
arranged. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Queen's  permission  permitted  the 
Chamberlains  to  admit  the  party  to  St.  James'  Palace,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  the  Boyal  Mews.  At  Si  James'  Palace  the  time 
of  the  visit  was  so  arranged  that  we  were  there  at  the  guard 
mount,  and  the  splendid  band  paid  its  visitors  a  compliment 
by  playing  American  airs  during  their  stay.  At  Buckingham 
Palace  also  we  were  allowed  access  to  the  rooms  which  are  only 
entered  by  the  Queen's  own  subjects  on  the  occasions  of  draw- 
ing-rooms or  similar  social  or  privileged  occasions.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  gave  a  reception  at  her 
grounds.  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  at  which  a  number  of  notables 
in  London  Society  were  present  as  well  as  those  eminent  in 
scientific  circles.  The  day  was  the  most  perfect  one  of  English 
June,  and  two  orchestras  (one  the  Coldstream  Guards)  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  grounds  supplied  most  delightful  music 
alternately  during  the  entire  afternoon. 

On  Monday  evening  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  an  official  re-union  of  the  party  was  held  to  pass 
resolutions  of  thanks,  by  which  they  attempted  to  convey  to  their 
hosts  something  of  the  obligation  which  all  felt  they  had  in- 
curred.    These  resolutions  appear  at  the  close  of  this  account. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  two  alternate  parties,  one  going  by 
special  train  furnished  by  the  London  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way to  Hampton  Court;  thence  by  barge  up  the  Thames  (the 
barge  of  the  Corporation  of  London)  to  the  water  works  of 
the  companies  supplying  water  to  London;  thence,  after  a 
luncheon  served  on  the  boat  in  the  most  delightful  style,  down 
through  the  lock  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  after  a  visit  to 
its  galleries,  gardens  and  grounds,  including,  as  elsewhere,  parts 
of  the  palace  premises  usually  closed  to  public  visitors,  the 
party  returned  either  by  the  special  train  or  through  the 
courtesy  of  one  of  our  hosts,  by  fast  steam  launches  down  the 
Thames  to  Richmond,  and  so  home  by  train.     This  sail  down 
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the  Thames  in  the  evening-light  of  a  perfect  June  day  is  an 
experience  which  will  linger  long  in  memory. 

The  other  party  went  to  Wimbledon  to  inspect  the  sewfi^e 
disposal  works  of  the  local  Board  at  that  point ;  thence  to  the 
engine  works  of  Messrs.  WiUans  &  Bobinson  where  luncheon 
was  served  by  invitation  of  the  firm,  and  afterwards  this  group 
joined  the  Hampton  Court  group  for  the  palace  visit,  and  re- 
turned either  by  train  or  by  Messrs.  Bobinsons'  launches  with 
the  first  group. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  three  alternative  plans ;  to  visit 
the  freight  warehouses  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way  Company  at  Camden,  or  similar  visits  to  the  Midland  Bail  way 
Company's  works,  or  to  the  iron  tunneb'ng  works  of  the  London 
and  Suffolk  Sub-way.  Thence  the  three  parties  went  together  to 
the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation's  Works,  where  luncheon 
was  served  at  Deptford  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  flower  show 
at  the  Boyal  Botanical  Society  in  Begent's  Park.  Li  addition 
to  these  parties  of  large  size,  smaller  parties  were  arranged  to 
accept  the  invitations  which  had  been  given  them  by  Mr.  Pope, 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  carried  a  party  over  that 
most  interesting  series  of  buildings  and  entertained  them  at 
luncheon.  Professor  Tyndall  also  entertained  a  small  and  select 
group  at  his  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London  at  luncheon,  and 
Professor  Bauerman  arranged  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
party  interested  in  mineralogy  at  the  British  Museum  and  at 
the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street.  Besides  this.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  was  in  attendance  at  Messrs.  Ford  &  Wright's 
Diamond  Cutting  and  Polishing  Works,  and  gave  personal 
attention  to  those  who  selected  this  as  one  of  their  objective 
points.  During  their  stay  in  London  the  visitors  were  made 
honorary  members  of  the  White  Hall  Club  in  Westminster. 
Livitations  were  also  received  to  be  present  at  the  conversazione 
given  in  South  Kensington  by  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  week 
following  that  upon  which  they  left  for  Paris. 

On  Thursday  morning  from  the  Victoria  Station,  a  special 
train  conveyed  the  party  to  Dover  on  its  way  to  Paris.  The 
party  was  accompanied  by  the  President,  Secretary  and  several 
leading  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  on 
the  pier  at  Dover  a  brass  band  gave  a  parting  salut-e  to  the 
visitors  by  the  continued  performance  of  American  airs.  The 
party  bade  farewell  to  the  English  shore  with  hearty  and 
prolonged  cheers  for  those  who  had  done  so  much  for  their 
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pleasare.  The  trip  from  London  to  Paris  was  a  complimentary 
matter  from  the  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway,  and  the  Northern  Bailway  of  France  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  Forbes  and  Mr.  A.  Sartianx.  Arriving  at 
Calais,  after  a  splendid  passage  in  one  of  the  Company's  largest 
steamers  {The  Empress)^  although  a  few  unfortunates  were 
compelled  to  the  ordinary  obeisances  to  the  demands  of 
Neptune,  we  were  here  again  welcomed  by  our  second  series  of 
devoted  hosts,  and  the  entertainment  in  France  may  be  said  to 
have  begun. 

IV. — ^Entertainment  in  France. 
^^  On  the  Calais  pier  were  Messrs.  A.  Brull  and  Gottschalk, 
past  Presidents  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France,  and 
several  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  accompanying  Mr.  Chanute  and 
Mr.  Pontzen,  who  are  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  who  had  done*  much  to  arrange  for  the  arrival  of 
the  party.  On  their  way  to  the  capital  from  Calais  each  member 
of  the  party  received  a  silver  badge  as  a  decoration,  which  was 
worn  by  everyone  during  the  entire  stay.  Between  Calais  and 
Paris  a  stop  was  made  at  Arques  to  inspect  the  hydraulic  lift 
which  there  replaces  the  use  of  a  lock  for  the  canal ;  but  the 
train  had  to  pass  by  without  stopping  at  the  Harbor  Works  at 
Calais  on  account  of  pressure  of  time. 

On  Friday  the  courtesy  of  permitting  the  engineers  to  rest 
after  the  journey  without  assignment  of  special  excursions,  was 
a  further  evidence  of  the  considerate  thoughtfulness  of  our  hosts. 

On  Saturday  morning,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Civil  Engineers  of 
France  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Machinery  Palace  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  members  of  the  society  were  presented  to  Mr.  G.  Eiffel, 
President  of  the  French  Society,  and  after  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Eiffel,  and  a  reply  by  Mr.  Chanute,  the  party  were 
escorted  to  the  base  of  the  Eiffel  tower  and  were  taken  in  succes- 
sive lifts  to  the  upper  platform.  On  the  return  to  the  first  stage 
a  luncheon  was  served  in  the  restaurant  Brebant,  at  the  close  of 
which  there  were  further  expressions  of  welcome  from  the  hosts 
and  of  pleasure  from  the  guests.  For  the  afternoon,  members 
of  the  French  Society  divided  themselves  into  seven  groups, 
respectively.  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Machinery  and  Spinning,  L*on  . 
and  Copper  and  Sugar  Works,  Railways,  Electricity,  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  party  were  by  these  experts  conducted  to  the 
parts  of  the  Exposition  where  the  most  striking  examples  were 
to  be  seen. 
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On  Sunday,  while  a  number  visited  tlie  historic  churches  of 
Paris,  a  portion  of  the  party  accepted  the  invitations  to  take  a 
trip  to  Versailles  and  St  Cloud,  and  see  the  play  of  the  great 
fountains  which  are  in  action  only  upon  that  day. 

On  Monday  morning  there  were  four  groups,  two  to  visit  the 
sewers  of  Paris,  a  third  to  the  Gtobelin  Tapestry  Works  and  to  the 
hospital  of  M.  Pasteur  with  its  collection  of  specimens  of  micro- 
biology, and  his  methods  of  inoculation  for  rabies.  The  fourth 
group  had  the  entree  to  the  Paris  Observatory,  to  Pasteur's  Hospi- 
tal, and  to  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  visits 
planned  to  the  works  of  the  General  Company  of  Paris  Cabs, 
their  laboratory  and  stations,  and  to  the  Oeneral  Omnibus  Com- 
pany. There  was  also  an  excursion  this  afternoon  to  the  Com- 
pressed Air  Works  of  the  Parisian  Compressed  Air  Company, 
employing  the  system  of  Mr.  Popp.  At  the  close  of  this  latter 
professional  visit  an  entertainment  was  given  to  a  few  of  the 
party  by  the  president  of  that  company  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  two  visits  in  the  morning,  the  first  to 
special  points  of  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  the  second  to 
the  Sewage  Works  at  Gtennevilliers  and  the  Sewage  Farm.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  City  of  Paris,  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Metiers,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  all  included.  On  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  a  complimentary  dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Henry  R 
Towne,  President  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  by  the  latter  body  as  a  recognition  of 
their  indebtedness  to  his  energy  and  capacity  in  presiding  over 
the  interests  of  the  joint  party. 

On  Wednesday  visits  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  City  Hall,  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  with  its  antiquities,  the  National  Library,  and  the 
National  Manufactory  of  Sevres  china  filled  up  the  day.  In  the 
evening  a  general  meeting  of  the  excursionists  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  French  Civil  Engineers,  for  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  their  indebtedness  for  all  that  the  French 
hosts  had  done ;  these  also  are  reproduced  in  the  sequeL  In 
addition  to  the  provision  of  the  elaborate  programmes,  the 
entire  building  of  the  Civil  Engineers  had  been  put  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  visiting  guests,  and  they  were  asked  to  make  use  of 
it  during  their  stay  as  a  headquarters. 

On  Thursday  M.  Paul  Decauville  ain^  invited  the  party  to  visit 
his  railroad  works  at  Petitbourg,  and  in  the  evening  a  favored  few, 
by  invitation,  occupied  t\e  private  box  at  the  Gbrand  Opera  which 
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is  set  aside  for  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  M.  Camot  was 
not  himself  present,  but  was  the  instigator  of  this  enjoyable 
courtesy.  He  had  also  given  an  audience  to  a  select  deputation 
at  his  palace  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  a  similar  attention  was 
shown  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  whose  position  corresponds 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  Mayor  of  an  American  city.  There  was 
also  an  address  delivered  to  the  party  in  the  City  Hall  by  repre- 
sentative gentlemen  selected  from  the  French  House  of  Deputies, 
and  at  its  close,  after  an  eloquent  response  by  Mr.  De  Qaray  of 
the  visiting  engineers,  a  little  luncheon  was  served  in  the  ante- 
room. 

On  Saturday  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  France,  Mr. 
Yves  Guyot,  gave  a  ball  at  which  it  was  the  intention  that  a 
large  number  of  the  visiting  members  should  be  present,  and  the 
regular  musicale  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  palace  of  President 
Oamot  was  also  made  an  occasion  for  a  further  courtesy. 

On  Monday,  June  30th,  the  party  planning  to  extend  its  jour- 
i^ey  by  a  visit  to  those  points  in  Germany  which  had  been  put 
at  their  service  by  courtesy  of  German  hosts,  left  Paris  for  the 
Rhine.  Quite  a  number  of  others,  however,  remained  in  Paris, 
and  already  a  smcdl  number  had  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
their  journey  homeward.  Special  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  courtesies  which  were  enjoyed  in  Paris  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Eiffel,  Mr.  Briill,  and  Mr.  de  Dax,  the  Secretary  or  General 
Agent  of  the  French  Society  of  Engineers. 

V. — The  Entertainment  in  Germany. 

At  the  close  of  the  stay  in  Paris,  the  invitation  to  make  the 
trip  in  Germany  was  conveyed  to  the  party,  both  by  letter  and 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  E.  Schroedter.  There  were  only  about 
forty  of  the  engineers,  with  their  ladies,  who  left  the  station 
of  the  Northern  Bailway  on  their  way  to  Aix  La  Chapelle. 
Others  had  gone  to  Liege,  others  to  Brussels,  and  a  few  to 
Stenay. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  party  visited  the  Bothe  Erde  Works, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  basic  Bessemer  establishments, 
and  after  making  the  round  of  the  works,  a  collation  was  served 
in  the  office  building,  with  speeches  both  by  the  English  and 
German  linguists. 

.  From  here  they  went  to  the  Zinc  and  Lead  Works  at  Stolberg. 
This  was  a  carriage  drive,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  enjoy- 
57 
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* 

ing  this  hospitality,  the  ladies  were  taken  in  charge  by  Mr. 
Parker,  the  American  Consul  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  who  oondncted 
them  aronnd  to  points  of  interest  in  the  venerable  town. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  combined  parties  reached  Dnsseldori 
Wednesday  morning  the  party  inspected  the  double  shaft  of  the 
Colliery  ZoUverein,  and  after  luncheon,  tendered  by  the  Messrs. 
Hanniel,  the  party  left  for  Galsenkirchen. 

At  Galsenkirchen  the  party  divided  itself  into  two  groups, 
one  putting  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Theodore 
MoUer  and  Hiissener,  to  inspect  the  coal  distillation  at  Bobike, 
and  the  second  group  visiting  the  Works  Schalkeogruben  and 
Hutten  Yerein,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  Burgers,  the  (Gene- 
ral Manager.  A  small  group  went  also  to  Oberhausen  on  the 
Buhr.  The  last  two  were  blast-furnace  pliants,  steel  works,  and 
rolling  mills. 

Beturning  to  Dusseldorf,  a  Conversazione  was  offered  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  by  the  Bezirksverein  of  the  German  Engi- 
neers of  the  Lower  Bhine.  A  welcome  was  given  to  the  party 
by  Mr.  B.  M.  Darlen,  to  which  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  of  the  Socieiy 
responded.  An  ol fresco  meal  was  served  at  long  tables.  An 
invitation  was  given  the  party  also  by  Mr.  Herbertz  to  visit 
Cologne. 

After  supper  an  illumination  was  enjoyed,  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  ball-room  for  a  dance. 

On  Thursday  the  party  left  for  the  Bhine  Steel  Works, 
Miderich,  near  Buhrort  Besides  there  was  one  to  visit  the 
forges,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  cast-steelworks,  coke  ovens,  coal- 
mines, furnaces,  and  gas-engines,  at  least  twenty-five  establish- 
ments sending  invitations  to  the  party.  On  both  the  Dusseldorf 
days,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  on  professional 
matters  intent,  the  ladies  enjoyed  visits  to  famous  art  galleries 
of  that  city,  visiting  also  some  studios  of  the  artists  themselves. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Jxdy  a  qomplimentary  banquet  was 
given  by  the  iron- masters  and  colliery  proprietors  to  their 
American  guests.  The  hall  was  profusely  decorated,  and  the 
first  toast  was  the  Emperor  and  President  At  the  close  of  the 
bsmquet  there  was  dancing. 

On  Friday  an  early  start  was  made  to  Cologne,  admitting  of  a 
visit  to  the  great  cathedral,  and  from  there  to  Coblentz  by  the 
train,  where  the  party  were  officiaUy  received  by  Herr  Spaeter, 
an  official  of  the  city. 

The  party,  by  this  time  numbering  two  hundred^  were  driven 
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in  carriages  to  the  castle  of  the  Empress  Angusta,  the  widow  of 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm  L 

A  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Oberlin  Smith,  Walter 
Wood,  and  Charles  Kirchoff,  were  affably  received  by  the  Em- 
press, addressing  them  in  English.  The  party  were  thereafter 
conducted  through  the  castle  and  the  private  gardens,  into 
which  latter  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  By  invitation 
of  the  Empress,  a  collation  was  spread  in  an  adjoining  garden. 

After  this  visit  they  were  taken  to  the  wine  cellars  of  Messrs. 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  and  investigated  the  product,  as  it  appealed  to 
jnore  than  one  of  the  senses.  Here,  again,  was  call  for  addi- 
tional oratorical  effort. 

Driving  thence  to  the  Bhine,  a  special  chartered  steamer, 
decorated  with  flags,  carried  the  party  down  the  stream  to  Koe- 
nigswinter.  Thence,  by  rack  road,  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Drachenfels,  where,  again,  a  banquet  was  served,  with  more 
speeches.  Betuming  to  the  steamer,  the  party  sailed  down  the 
Bhine  to  Cologne,  reaching  that,  city  at  one  o'clock.  On  the  way 
salutes  were  interchanged  between  the  steamer  and  industrial 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  in  many  cases,  illuminations 
and  fireworks  marked  the  residences  of  the  interested  hosts. 

At  Cologne,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  boat-bridge  were  illu- 
minated, thousands  of  people  being  attracted  to  visit  the  trium- 
phal march  of  the  Engineers  from  the  boat  to  the  station.  The 
party  scattered  at  the  close  of  this  day's  entertainment 

There  had  been  a  most  cordial  invitation  given  to  the  party,  ^ 
by  the  Midland  Bailway  of  England,  to  visit  the  shops  of  that 
company  at  Derby  before  they  left  for  the  continent.  The  pres- 
sure of  other  invitations,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  accept 
this  courtesy  previous  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that,  on  the  return  from  London  to  Liverpool,  those  of 
the  party  sailing  July  24th  should  stop  at  the  Midland  Shops, 
on  their  way  northward. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  who  assembled  at  the  Si  Pancras 
Station  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  22d.  On  their  arrival 
at  Derby  a  luncheon  awaited  the  party,  and,  after  luncheon,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  speeches,  they  were  taken  through  the  shops 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Noble,  the  Chairman,  and  certain 
Directors. 

VL — The  Betttbn  akd  Cokolusioks. 
The  party  returned  in  small  detachments,  at  their  individual 
convenience,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.    A  very  few 
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of  them  were  fortunate  enoogli  to  remain  for  farther  travel  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  able  to,  chose  their  passage  homeward  by  the  faster  ships 
of  the  Inman  Line,  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  being  driven 
through  the  water  at  the  speed  of  a  freight  train,  and  to  study 
the  working  of  a  twin-«crew  vesseL  The  recommendation  of  an 
interested  member  of  the  party  was  carried  out,  by  which  the 
engrossed  resolutions  and  illuminated  addresses  were  photo- 
graphed in  London,  and  copies  of  these  photographs  have  been 
given  to  the  four  engineering  Societies  participating  in  the  trip. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  in  London,  a  most  enjoyable  little  re-union 
was  held  in  the  form  of  a  small  dinner,  the  particular  occasion  of 
the  assembly  being  the  presentation  to  Mr.  James  Forrest,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  of  a 
handsomely-chased  and  inscribed  loving-cup,  a  presentation  from 
the  American  Engineers,  and  expressive  of  their  recognition  of 
all  that  he  had  done  for  them  and  their  ladies  during  the  stay  in 
London.     The  inscription  on  that  cup  was  as  follows : 

Presented  to 
JAMES  FORREST,  Esq., 

OP 

The  Insttfution  of 
Civil  Engineers 

By  the  Joint  Party 

of  American  Engineers 

Visiting  Europe 

1889 

in  heartfelt  remembrance 

of  his 

efforts  and  success 

in  bringing  about  the  visit  of  that  party  to  England 

and  in  gratefxd  memory  of  those  delightful  days 

between  June  6th  and  20th  1889 

so  filled  with  associations 

of  enjoyment  and  of  pleasurable  companionship 

with  brother  Engineers 

in 

the  old  country. 
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At  the  same  time  a  goblet  of  massive  silver  was  presented  to 
Mr.  James  Dredge,  of  London,  by  the  same  group,  in  recognition 
of  all  that  his  tact  and  energy  had  done  for  the  party,  in  arrang- 
ing in  advance  for  the  reception  which  the  party  had  enjoyed. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  give,  even  to  the  tourists, 
any  adequate  idea  of  how  much  had  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dredge, 
and  how  much  had  been  done  befor^  the  details  of  the  excursion 
passed  into  Mr.  Forrest's  hands.  It  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  officers  conversant  with  the  matter,  and  it  was 
felt  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  only  in  some  such  way  as 
this  could  they  convey  to  these  gentlemen  their  appreciation  of 
the  thought  and  care  which  had  been  necessary  to  make  so 
great  an  undertaking  so  great  a  success.  The  inscription  on  Mr 
Dredge's  goblet  was  as  follows : 

Presented 

TO 

JAMES  DREDQE,  Esq., 

BY  THE  JOINT  PARTY  OP 

Amemcan  Engineers 

visrriNO  Europe. 

1889. 

In  recognition 

of 

his  labour  and  thought 

in  planning  and  arranging  the  details  of 

their  visit  to  England  and  Paris 

which  has  been  so  signally  successful 

and  which  will  be  not  only  a 

pleasant  memory  of  professional  profit 

but  also  of 

warm  personal  a£fection 

and 
International  fellowship. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  photographers  among  the  party, 
who  have*  brought  home  with  them  many  interesting  souvenirs 
of  their  trip.  In  addition  to  these  unofficial  reproductions, 
several  of  the  hosts,  having  the  groups  photographed  for  them- 
selves, have  thus  also  preserved  most  enjoyable  mementoes  for 
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their  visiting  guests.  There  has  also  been  compiled  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society  a  scrap-book  which  embodies  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  documents,  programmes,  invitations,  etc , 
which  were  accumuls^ted  during  the  various  visits.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  exacting  labors  entailed  upon  Mr. 
Ghas.  Kirchhoff,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Qeo.  M.  Bond,  members  of  the 
society,  who  acted  in  succession  as  secretaries  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  the  party.  The  demand  on  their  time,  tact, 
and  good-nature  was  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  the  burden  of 
clerical  labor  precluded  their  paorticipation  in  excursion  or  enter- 
tainment There  was  work  enough  to  have  made  it  worth  while 
for  the  party  to  have  brought  with  it  a  clerk  under  salary,  to  do 
what  these  gentlemen  had  to  do  without  other  recognition  than 
appreciative  regard  from  those  who  understood  what  their  sacri- 
fices were. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
feel  that  upon  them  will  rest  the  burden  (which  they  will  most 
delightedly  undertake  to  carry)  of  attempting  in  some  manner  to 
return  the  courtesies  which  have  been  received,  should  a  similar 
body  of  trans-Atlantic  engineers  ever  arrange  to  pay  a  similar 
visit  to  this  country.  It  is  also  with  the  desire  to  let  it  be  more 
generally  understood  what  is  the  extent  of  this  obligation  upon 
American  engineers,  should  this  contingency  come  to  fruition, 
that  this  appendix  has  been  penned. 

VIL— Addresses  and  Resolutions. 
The  Executive  Committee  chosen  at  Liverpool  was  as  follows: 

JOINT  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

OP 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIEa 

EUROPEAN  TOUR,  1889. 


Honorary  Chairman. 
D.  J.  WHrrTKMORE,  Past  Piesldent  A.  S.  0.  E. 

Cliairman, 
Henbt  R.  Townb,  President  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E ,  Mem.  1.  M.  E. 

O.  Chakutb,  Past  President  A.  S.  C.  E. 

C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Vice-PreHdeiit  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mmi.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 
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Prof.  P.  R.  Huttok.  Secretary  A.  a  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

William  H.  Wiley,  Treasurer  A.  S.  M.  E..  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  B.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  R, 

A.  Dempster,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  B. 

William  Esirr,  Vice-President  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  K 

Jambs  Archibald,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

8.  W.  Baldwin,  Manager  A.  8.  M.  E. 

Clark  Firhee,  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  E. 

J.  T.  Hawkins.  Manaj^r  A.  8.  M.  E. 

Dr.  Herbert  Q.  Torbbt,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Qeorob  M.  Bond,  Manager  A.  S.  M.  E..  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  E. 

William  Forsyth,  Manager  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Obbrlin  Smith,  Mem.  A.  8  C.  E.,  Mem.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E; 

£.  V.  DInyilliers,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Treasurer. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Yice-Presideot  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  E., Mem.  I.  &  S.  Ini't. 

Honorarjf  Secretary, 
C.  E  Embby,  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  E.,  Mem.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Secretary, 

Charles  Kibchhoff,  Jr.,  Manager  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  M.  E. 

NoTS.— AbbreviatlonB:  A  S.  O.  B.  reprewnt  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  A.  S.  M.  E., 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineen ;  A  I.  M.  B.,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Biigineen<. 

At  the  London  re-union  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  the  address  presented  to  the  visitors,  engrossed 
and  illuminated,  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Pbesidbkts  of  the  American  8ocibtie8  of  Ciyil,  Mining,  Mechan- 
ical, Am)  Electrical  Enoineebs  : 

We,  the  PreMdent,  Past  Presidents,  Vice-Prenidentj*,  Council,  and  Membeis  of 
The  Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  acting  ou  thin  occasion  botli  for  ourselves  and 
the  varions  bodies  of  engineers  of  the  United  Ringdorn,  hereby  tender  to  joa  as 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  several  engineering  societies  of  America, 
a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  this  conntry,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  publicly  acknowledge,  and  as  far  as  possible  reciprocate,  the 
manifold  courtesies  which  for  many  years  past  have  been  lavished  on  British 
engineers  visiting  the  great  Republic. 

It  is  a  pouroe  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  receive  you  within  this  building,  because 
we  are  here  in  the  home  of  the  parent  of  all  the  duly  constituted  engineering 
societies  of  this  kingdom.  The  as-sociation  of  all  the  engineering  societies  of 
England  into  one  body  for  their  common  advantage  originated  with  Smeaton,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  profession  :  it  was  not,  however,  until  twenty  five  years 
after  his  death,  viz.,  in  1817, — welUnigh  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, — that 
the  present  institution  wa^  actually  formed. 

Telford  became  its  president  in  1820,  and  In  1828  it  received  the  royal  charter 
under  which  it  has  ever  since  flourished.     In  regard  to  magnitude,  it  is  sufficient 
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to  state  that  oar  institution  now  comprises  (fnclading  tbe  cbss  jyi  stodeotB) 
upwards  of  5,700  members,  and  is  largely  adding  to  its  membership  eyery  year. 

Althoagh  the  civil  engineers  act  as  ho^ts  io  jour  reception,  the  seyend  engin- 
eeriDg  bodies  of  tbe  couutry  are  associated  with  ns,  and  others  outside  the  pro- 
fession join  in  tlie  welcome,  and  have  rendered  valaable  aid  la  the  eodeaTors  to 
secure  your  comfort  and  gratification.  Foremost  of  all  must  be  meotioned  tbe 
permission  given  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  for  you  to  inspect 
her  royal  palaces  and  domains  at  Windsor  and  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  mu^t  we 
omit  to  place  on  record  the  very  exceptional  and  profound  fact  that  the  liord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  CJommon  Ck>ancil  of  the  city  of  London  have  been  pleased 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  reception  committee  the  use  of  the  ancient  aod 
noble  Quildhall,  in  order  that  we  may  entertain  you,  in  accordance  with  old 
English  custom,  at  a  festival  dinner  therein. 

The  leading  railway,  g^,  and  water  companies  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
exercising  hospitality  ;  nor  have  private  individuals  been  lacking  in  the  earnest 
dos^ire  to  add  to  your  gratification  whilst  in  our  midst. 

It  would  be  superfluous  and  presumptuous  to  enlarge  on  the  profefsional  merits 
of  American  engineers.  Their  great  works  and  clever  inventions  have  pased  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  technical  appreciation,  and  have  become  of  world-wide 
celebrity.  We  feel  Justified  in  regarding  the  influence  of  you  and  yonr  prede- 
cessors as  one  of  the  principal  factors  which  have  raised,  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity, the  modest  republic  of  George  Washington  to  one  of  the  foremost  natioox  of 
the  earth.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  great  difficulties  presented  by  Nature, 
and  until  recently  with  comparatively  limited  means  and  limited  appliances,  liu 
been  solved  by  American  engineers,  and  the  9olution  has  left  its  mark  upon  tbe 
character  of  the  nation. 

With  a  population  about  double  our  own,  and  a  territory  stretching  between 
ocean  and  ocean,  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  not  speak- 
ing of  its  extent  from  north  to  south,  distances  have  been  conquered  byyourva^t 
system  of  railways  on  a  scale,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  have  no  experience. 

We  trust  that  all  the  arrangements  made  for  your  visits  to  some  of  the  most 
important  public  works  in  this  kingdom  will  be  successful,  and  acceptable,  and 
hope  you  may  carry  brick  pleasant  recollections  of  your  visit  to  this  country. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seal,  this  18th  day  of  June,  1889. 

John  Coode, 

Preiident, 
Jas.  Fobhest, 

Secretarp, 

At  the  official  re-union  of  the  party  at  the  close  of  the  London 
stay,  the  following  series  of  resolutions  were  presented  and 
passed.  The  addresses  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  to  the  Queen  were  engrossed  and  illuminated  handsomely ; 
the  rest  were  engrossed,  but  not  illuminated : 

To  THE  PkESIDENT,  COUNCIL,  AND  OTHEK  MEHBEBS  OP  THE  InSTITDTIOS  OF 

Civil  Enoineeks  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  vlsitini?  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer?,  the  Americaia  Society  of  Meclianical 
Engineers,   the  American   Institute  of  Mining;  Engicoer."*,  and  the  America" 
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lustitata  of  Electrical  Engineers  to  their  hosts  in  London  :    To  the  President, 
Council,  and  other  Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : 

A  GREETING. 

The  members  of  the  Tisiting  party,  almost  overwlielmed  by  the  cordiality  of 
the  reception  accorded  to  them  by  their  bn>ther  Engineers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, deeply  cognizant  of  the  personal  obligation  under  whicli  the  hospitalities, 
so  widely  and  so  cordially  extended,  have  placed  them,  appreciating  most  warmly 
the  welcome  which  those  hospitalities  implied,  and  realizing,  above  all,  the 
seotimeuts  of  iotemational  friendship  and  good- will  on  which  they  rest,  tender 
this  greeting  in  return,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  appreciation  and  esteem. 

They  recognize  especially  the  promptness  with  which  all  arrangements  for 
their  reception  were  conceived  ;  the  thoroughness  with  which  all  plans  were 
matured,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  every  detail  was  carried  out.  The  fore 
right  and  care  thus  exercised  contributed  greatly  to  tlieir  enjoyment  of  the 
various  festivities  and  excnrt^ioos,  deepened  the  obligations  of  the  visitors  to 
their  host.**,  and  will  ever  command  their  admiration  as  exemplifying  to  au 
unusual  degree  their  ability  to  organize  and  to  execute. 

Foremost  among  the  many  acts  of  welcome  for  which  they  desire  to  express 
their  thanks,  mnst  be  mentioned  the  special  permission  given  by 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
for  the  inspection  of  her  royal  palaces  and  domains  at  Windsor,  and  in  the 
metropolis,  an  act  consistent  with  a  long  series  of  others  from  the  same  mmrce, 
indicative  of  that  cordiality  nnd  good-will  between  the  two  bniuches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  it  is  equally  the  interest  and  the  desire  of  both  to  see 
maintained  and  made  secure. 

They  desire,  also,  thus  to  record  their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  for  the  high  compliment  implied  in  their  sanction  of  the 
use  of  the  Guildhall,  for  the  dinner  given  to  the  vihitors  by  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  18th  of  June,  1889. 

To  their  hosts  on  that  occa>ion,  the  President,  Council,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  they  desire  to  express  their  most  cordial  and 
hearty  thanks  for  the  magnificent  hospitality  extended  to  them  on  a  Fcale  and 
amidst  snrroundings  without  precedent  in  the  long  record  of  fraternal  gather- 
ings of  Engineers,  and  constituting  an  event  which  will  not  only  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  participating  in  it,  but  which  will 
also  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  whose  members  were 
the  guests  of  the  occasion. 

They  beg  also  to  convey,  through  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  their 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Works,  and  the  officers  of  numerous 
corporations  and  firm/  who-e  works  were  opened  to  the  visitors  for  their 
inspection,  and  the  courtesies  and  attentions  received  from  those  whose  hospital- 
ity it  was  to  accept. 

Finally,  the  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  individually 
and  as  members  of  the  several  organizations  to  which  they  belong,  unite  with 
more  cordiality  than  they  can  find  words  to  fittingly  express  in  the  wish  that  the 
Members  of  the  Ini^titutton  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  engineering  fraternity 
of  the  United  Kingdom  i^hould  reciprocate  thn  present  visit,  by  coming  to  America 
eitlier  collectively  or  individually.  a<8urinj^  all  who  may  so  come  of  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  of  every  fuci'lty  for  visiting  such  places  of  eugine«3iing  or  other  intercsis 
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AR  they  may  desire  to  visit,  and  recording  here  the  hope  that  this  f>iiggestion 
may  be  generally  and  speedily  accept»Hi. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 
D.  J.  Whiitemorb,  Past  President.         HBNay  R.  Towne,  President. 
C.   E.    Emery,    Chairman    Committee    F.   R.   Hutton,  Secretary  •  Am.   Soe, 

Am,  8oe,  CivU  Engineers.  Meehanieal  Engineers. 

Alfrbd  B.  Hunt,  Vice-President.  Elihu  Thomson,  President. 

C.  EmcHHOPF,  Jb.,  Am.  Inst.  Mining    Jesse  M.  Smith,  Am.  Inst.  Eleetrieal 
Engineers.  Engineers. 

London,  June,  1889. 

Addbkss  to  Hbb  Bbittanic  Majesty. 

To  Victoria. 
By  the  Qracb  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GbBat  Britain  and 

Irfxand,  Quren,  Dbfbndeb  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India  : 
May  it  please  Youb  Gracious  Majbsty  : 

We,  the  Members  of  the  American  Societies  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Mining 
Engineers,  now  visiting  England  with  onr  wives  and  daughter}*,  the  gae8t^ 
while  in  Loudon,  of  the  lustitatlon  of  Oiyil  Engineers,  deeply  gratefnl  to  Your 
Majesty  for  the  nnnsual  privileges  so  graciously  extended  to  us  by  your  rojal 
command,  whereby  we  have  been  permitted  to  view  the  royal  domains  in 
"Windsor,  and  the  royal  palaces  in  London,  hereby  unite  in  this  brief  record  of 
onr  gratef  n1  thanks. 

We  sliall  ever  remember  this  act  of  royal  and  international  hospitality  which 
we  are  not  vain  enough  to  appropriate  to  ourselves,  bat  in  which  we  recognize 
another  of  the  many  expres8if)ns  of  kindness  and  good-will  which  yonr  Majesty 
has  ever  been  pleased  to  extend  to  that  younger  and  larger  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  whose  home  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Praying  for  a  long  continuance  of  that  reign  which  is  the  brightest  and  the 
greatest  in  the  annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  have 
many  more  years  of  health,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

We  are  now  and  ever  Yonr  Majesty's  most  grateful  well-wishers,  whose  sig- 
natures are  liereunder  subscribed  at  London,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1P89, 
on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  several  Associations  which  we  respectfully 
represent : 

D.  J.    Whtttemore.    Past  President    Henbt  R.  Townb,  President  Am.  8oe. 
Am.  8oe.  CioU  Engineers.  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-President  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 


To  the  LrvEBPOoL  Reception  Committee  : 

Alfred  Wolf.  Esq.,  Memb.  Inst.  CivU  Engineers,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 

Cdmmittee. 
Geo.  Heton  Daglish,  Esq.,  M.  E.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Henry  M.  West,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  Liverpool  Reception  Committee  their  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  hospital- 
ities  extended  to  the  visiting  party  durins:  their  stay  in  Liverpool,  June  4  to 
7,  1889  ;  they  desire  further  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  care  and 
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rompli-tenesA  with  which  the  arrangements  for  their  reception  were  conceived 
xnd  carried  out,  and  also  of  the  magnificent  works  of  engineering  and  public 
interest  which  it  was  their  privilege  to  vixit  under  such  exceptional  and  favorable 
auopice.i  ;  they  desire  also  to  express  the  hope  ihat  it  may  be  their  privilege  at 
8')me  future  time  to  extend  similar  courtesies  in  America,  to  the  Engineers  of 
Liverpool,  and,  finally,  they  beg  to  convey,  through  the  Reception  Committee, 
their  warmest  thanks  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  E.  H.  Cookson. 
E-^.;  to  the  Liverpool  Clubs,  Conservative,  Reform,  Exchange,  and  Palatine,  for 
the  privilege  of  Honorary  Membersliip  ;  to  the  various  Corporations  and  Firms 
whose  works  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  visiting  party,  and  to  the 
general  subscribers  to  the  Reception  Fund. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Engineering  Societies  : 

D.  J.  WiiiTTEMOKB.  Past  PrcB.  Am,  8oc.  Civil  Engineen. 
Hbnrt  R.  Townb,  Pre9.  Am,  Soc.  Mech,  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pret,  Am,  Insi.  Mining  Engineers. 

London,  June,  1889.  

To    THE    DiBBCTOBS    AND    OFFICERS    OF    THE    MBRSET    DOC'KS  AND    HARBOR 

Board,  Liverpool  : 
The  Joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  corapriping  Members 
of  the  American  Socit-ty  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey 
hereby  to  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board 
their  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  visiting  party  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1889,  and  to  record  their  admiration  of  the  gigantic  Engineering  Works 
constructed  and  operated  under  the  management  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor 
Board,  Docks  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  similar  works  in  Europe,  and  without 
parallel  of  any  kind  in  America. 

The  visitors  beg  also  to  tender  their  best  thanks  for  the  arrangements  so  well 
organized  and  so  efficiently  carried  out,  whereby  their  large  party  was  conducted 
over  the  works  under  such  pleasant  auspices,  and  with  such  little  fatigue. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies : 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  P(ut  Pres.  Am.  Soe,  Civil  Engineers, 
Henrt  R.  Towne,  Pres,  Am.  Soe,  Mech,  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hont,  Vice-Pres,  Am.  Inst,  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  JttiM,  1889. 

To  the  Dibectorb  and  Officers  of  the  Mersey  Railway  Coscpany  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Eogineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey 
hereby  to  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Mersey  Railway  Company  their  hearty 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  on  June  6,  1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  joint  party  to  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  and  its  connected  plaut. 

They  desire  also  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  profe^^sional  skill  and 
ability  shown  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  great  Tunnel  and  its  Railway, 
as  well  as  in  the  plant  designed  for  the  drainage,  ventilation,  and  operation  of  the 
Tunnel. . 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  Pres,  Am,  Soe.  Civil  Engineers, 
Henry  R.  Tow.se.  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Mech.  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hu.nt,  Vice-Pres.  Am,  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 

London,  Jun^,  1889. 
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To  Messbs.  Laibd  Bros.,  Birkbnhead  : 

The  joist  party  of  Amerieau  EnjB^ineero  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  tlie  American  Society  of  Meclianical 
Eoj^ineers,  and  the  Americin  Institute  of  Mining  Engioeers,  beg  to  coovej 
hereby  their  most  hearty  thunka  to  Messrs.  Laird  Bros,  for  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing and  inspecting  their  most  interesting  works  at  Birkenhead,  tbe  fame  of  which 
is  international,  and  for  the  opportanity  of  thus  seeing  the  process  of  constrac* 
lion  whereby  is  produced  those  modern  wonders,  the  Transatlantic  Liners, 
wbose  achievements  have  reduced  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  compass  of 
a  week  or  less. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L«ird,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  joint  party 
present  their  compliments  and  respects,  and  beg  to  express  their  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hospitality  extended  during  their  visit  to  Birkenhead,  which  will 
remain  a^  one  of  the  pleasaotest  associations  connected  with  their  trip  to  England. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittbmore,  Pa^t  Pres.Am.  Soc,  Cml  Engineers. 
Henr?  R.  Townb,  Pres,  Am,  Soc.  Mech  Engineen. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt.  Vice-Pres,  Am,  Inst.  Mininff  Engineers, 

London,  June,  1889. 


To  THE  Manchester  Reception  Committee  : 

William  Radford,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Ashbury,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  joint  party  of  American  £Ingineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Memlmrs 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  conrey 
hereby  to  the  Manchester  Reception  Committee  their  ordial  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  extended  to  the  joint  party  during  its  visit  to  Manchester,  June  7, 
1889. 

To  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  the  visitors  tender  the  assurance 
of  their  liigli  consideration  and  esteem,  and  beg  also  to  express  their  recognition 
of  the  hospitality  extended  upon  the  occasion  of  the  l>anquet,  over  which  His 
Worship  so  ably  presided. 

To  William  Radford,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Thomas  Ashbury,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  the  visitors 
tender  their  warmf>st  thanks  f>r  the  arrangements  so  admirably  planned  and  so 
eflBciently  carried  out  to  render  their  visit  to  Manchester  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

To  the  various  corporations  and  firms  whose  establishments  in  Manchester 
were  so  hospitably  opened  to  their  inspection,  the  visitors  also  tender  their 
warme:)t  thanks,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  their  privilege,  in  the  near 
future,  to  extend  similar  courtesies  In  America  to  the  Engineers  of  Manchester. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittemoke,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oe.  of  Civil  Enpineers. 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Prest  of  the  Am.  5/c.  of  Mech.  Engineer*. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers. 

London,  June,  1889. 
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To  THE  DiRBCTORB  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY  COMPAKT  : 

Sm  Richard  Moon,  Bart.,  Cliairman, 
I.  P.  BrcKERSTETH,  EsQ.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
G.  FiNLAY.  Esq.,  General  Manager. 
F.  W.  Webb,  Esq.,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
E.  Michel,  Esq.,  Continental  Traffic  Superintendent, 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  Yisiting  Europe,  compii»ing  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  CItiI  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  heg  to  convey  hereby 
to  tbe  Directors  and  0£Scers  of  tbe  Northwestern  Railway  Company  their  hearty 
tlianks  for  the  hospitality  extended  and  courtesies  shown  to  the  joint  party  dur- 
ing their  sUy  in  Liverpool,  June  4  to  7,  1889,  during  their  yisit  to  the  Works  at 
Crewe,  and  during  tbe  several  tours  made  by  the  members  of  the  party,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Company. 

The  members  of  tbe  joint  party  desire  especially  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  promptness  with  which  all  the  arrangements  were  conceived  and  organ- 
ized by  tlie  oflScers  of  the  Company,  whereby  full  information  concerning  them 
was  communic»ted  to  the  members  of  the  visiting  party  prior  to  sailing  from  New 
York,  thus  enabling  them  to  consider  the  various  plans  during  the  voyage.  They 
de.Mre  to  convey  hereby  their  best  thanks  to  James  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Lime  Street 
Station,  and  to  Frederic  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  Company's  American  Agent, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  LeTouzel,  through  whose  efficient  aid  every  member 
of  the  party  was  enabled  to  obtain  full  information,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  tour  selected. 

The  thanks  of  the  joint  party  are  also  conveyed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  courtesy  extended  of  complimentary  transportation  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  and  return,  and  likewise  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Works 
at  Crewe,  and  for  the  luncheon  so  hospitably  provided  there  for  the  visiting  party. 
To  F.  W.  Webb,  Esq.,  Mechanical  Engineer  to  the  Company,  and  Manager  of 
the  great  Works  at  Crewe,  the  visitors  beg  to  tender  their  warmest  thanks  for 
his  hospitality,  and  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  achieve- 
ments as  an  Engineer,  and  their  admiration  of  the  great  works  with  which  his 
name  has  been  so  identified,  the  fame  of  which  extends  throughout  the  world. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  the  visitors 
beg  that  the  sentiments  herein  expressed  may  be  suitably  conveyed  to  all  the 
officers  and  subordinates  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  cooperation  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  the  various  excursions,  and  for  other  courtesies  and 
attentions. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  So<;ietie8 : 

D.  J.  Whittemobe,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oe.  Cinl  Engineers, 
Hekrt  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Mech.  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hust,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 

To  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  Mechakical  Ekginbsb  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  Crews.  England  : 

The  joint  party  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Europe,  comprising  Members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  tbe  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  leave  to  sup- 
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plement  the  exprepsion  of  their  thanks  to  the  London  and  Nonhwestern  Bailwaj 
Company,  by  aper:*onal  assarance  to  yourself  of  their  appreciation  of  joar  own 
efforts  to  tnalce  tlieir  visit  to  England  a  pleasant,  protitabltf,  and  memorable  one. 
They  would  c  >nvey  to  you  in  this  way  their  warm  recognftion  of  tliose  frieodly 
thoughts  and  pei^onal  efforts  which  have  preceded  tlie  reenlts  which  they  have 
so  much  enjoyed,  and  ask  that  you  will  accept  tlieir  tlianka  for  your  own  ^hare 
in  brluging  thene  careful  {flans  Into  such  successful  fruition. 

D.  J.  Whittemork,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oe,  CitU  Engineers, 
Hbkbt  R.  Townb.  Pres,  Am.  8oe,  Meek.  Engineers. 
Alfrkd  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineert, 
London,  June,  1889.  

To  TH8    CHAIBICAN,    DtKBCTORS,    AND    OFFICERS    OF    THE    MlDLAUD    RAILWAY 

Company  : 

The  j  jint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanicml 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineerd,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  Cliairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  their 
hearty  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  Works  of  the  Company  at  Derby,  on 
their  way  from  Liverpool  to  London,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  other  enga^eiuentti  of  the  visiting  party. 

They  beg  also  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  privilege  extended  to  them  of 
visiting  and  inspectiog  the  Goods  Warehouses  of  the  Company,  at  St.  Pancras. 
and  at  Whitcross  Street,  in  London,  on  Wedne.-dav,  June  19,  1(589. 

The  members  of  the  visiting  party  are  especially  grateful  for  the  renewed  hos- 
pitality tendered  to  tliem  by  the  Directors  and  Officers,  in  tlie  offer  of  a  special 
complimentary  train  from  London  to  Liverpool,  with  provision  for  visitini;  the 
Workshop*  of  the  Company,  at  Derby,  after  their  return  to  Paris.  The  cot  diality 
thus  showu  is  consistent  with  the  numberless  acts  of  hospitality  extended  to  the 
visitors  during  their  stay  in  London,  and  is  accepted  as  another  proof  indicative 
of  the  good-will  and  friendship  between  the  two  natione. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Party  : 

D.  J.  Whittkmore,  Past  Pres.  Am,  8oe.  Civil  Engineers, 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Pres,  Am.  Soe.  Mechanical  E^ngineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst,  MMng  Engineers. 

London,  June,  1889.  

To  THE  Directors  and  Officeks  of  the   Lancashire  and  Torkshiric 

HailWat  : 

J.  A.  P.  Abpinall.  Egq ,  Chief  Medianicdl  Engineer. 

J.  H.  Stafford,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  tlie  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  here- 
by to  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  tlie  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany their  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended  on  Friday,  June  7. 1881>, 
when  tlie  party  of  American  Engineers  vi>ited  the  Horwich  WorlLshops  of  the 
Company ;  for  the  special  and  elegant  excursion  train  which  carried  them  from 
Liverpool,  and  for  the  handsome  collation  which  closed  the  visit,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  int^pecting  the  Company's  plant. 
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To  J.  A.  F.  ABpiDall,  Esq.;  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Company,  the 
visitors  extend  their  special  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  arranging  for  the 
excursion,  and  in  makiog^the  inspection  of  the  Works  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  desire  also  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  talent  and  hkill  so 
ahnodantly  shown  by  Mr.  Aspinall  in  the  construction  and  equipmeut  of  the 
plant  atHorwich  ;  in  the  numberless  devices  and  appliances  introduced  by  him 
for  the  improvement  in  qi^ality  or  for  reduction  in  cost  of  product,  aud  iu  the 
high  quality  maul f est  in  every  detail  of  the  work  produced. 

To  J.  H.  Stafford,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Company,  tlie  visiiors  also  tender  their 
most  cordial  thanks  for  hi;<  many  attentions  during  the  visit,  and  for  his  efficient 
aid  in  rendering  it  interesting. 

The  visitors  beg  also  to  request  that  the  sentiments  herein  conveyed  may  be 
duly  communicated  to  all  the  other  Officers  and  subordinates  to  whom  they  may 
be  indebted  for  courtesies  and  attentions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittkmobe.  Puit  Prei.  Am,  8oe.  Cieil  Enffi7ifer$. 
UsifBY  R.  TowNE,  Pre9.  Am.  8oe,  Mec7i.  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 

LoHDOH,  June,  1889. 

To  S.  B.  BouLTON,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  G.  E.,  Copped  Haix,  Totteridgb,  Herts  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  Ameiican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey 
hereby  to  S.  B.  Bonlton,  Esq.,  their  warmeat  thanks  for  the  hospitality  tendered 
to  them  in  his  most  courteous  invitation  to  witness  the  performance  as  a  pas- 
toral play  of  ''  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  by  the  drauiatic  company  of  the 
Shakespeare  Reading  Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Copped  Hall,  on  Saturday,  June 
15,  1889.  The  members  of  the  visiting  party  who.'-e  privilege  it  was  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  invitation  thus  extended  will  ever  recall  the  occasion  with 
mont  delightful  recollections,  and  the  other  members  of  the  party  regret  that 
ho-pitality  in  other  directions  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  a 
performance  so  notable  and  unique. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joiift  American  Societies : 

D.  J.  Whittemorb,  Peui  Pres.  Am.  8oe.  CivU  Engineers. 
Henry  R.  Towns,  Pres.  Am,  Soe.  Meek.  En^/ineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 

To  THE  Lord  Brassev,  K.C.B.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.: 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  \'isiting  Europe,  comprising  Mem bei  8 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Ei^gineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanicul 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  bog  to  convey  to 
Lord  Brassey  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  hospital  it)-  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  visiting  party,  at  his  residence,  on  Saturday,  June  16,  1889. 

The  name  borne  by  His  Lordship  is  one  identified  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
with  some  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  railway  constructions  in  the  world,  ren- 
dered honorable  in  his  own  person  by  important  public  sei  vices,  and  in  later 
years  associated  with  the  record  of  many  yachting  voyages,  ih*^  interest  and 
pleasure  of  which  was  made  available  to  thousands  of  readers  throughout  the 
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world  by  one  whose  name  was  thus  rendered  familiar,  and  wLoae  cliaracter  be- 
came respected  and  admired  by  all  the  readers  of  her  works. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henry  R.  Townb.  Pres.  Am,  Soc.  Meeh.  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittemobe.  Past  Pre$,  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Engin^m. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Prei,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  the  Baroness*  Burdett-Coutts  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visit! nprEarope,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Im»titute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  here- 
by their  most  cordial  thanks  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  for  the  hospitality 
extended  4o  the  members  of  the  visiting  pariy,  at  her  residence,  Holly  Lodge, 
Highgate,  on  Monday,  June  17,  1889,  and  to  record  their  appreciation  of  ilie 
privilege  thus  extended  to  participate  under  such  exceptional  auspices  in  a 
social  entertainment  which  they  fully  recognize  as  indicatiye  of  cordiality  and 
good-will,  not  only  to  those  who  had  the  honor  of  assisting  therein,  bat  also  to 
the  nation  which  they  represent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittbmore,  Past  Pres,  Am.  6oe.  Civil  Engineers, 
f  Henet  R.  Townb,  Pres,  Am.  Soc,  Meeh.  Engineers. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers.   \ 

London,  June,  1889. 


To  HiB  Grace  the  Arcabishof  of  Canterburt  : 

The  American  Engineers  now  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  MecLaniral  En- 
gineers, and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  hereby  to  convey 
their  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
his  great  kindness  in  opening  Lambeth  Palace  for  their  inspection,  and  especially 
for  the  personal  attention  so  courteously  shown  them  by  His  Grace  in  conducting 
them  over  the  Chapel,  and  in  performing  the  beautiful  service  of  prayer  thereiD. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Hbnbt  R.  Towns,  Pres.  Am.  Soc,  Meeh.  Engineers. 
D.  J.  WHiTTEMonE,  Past  Pres.  Am.  Soc.  Citil  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst,  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  THE  Vbby  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradlrt,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westictnsteb: 

The  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scciety  of  Ciril  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  desire  hereby  to  conrey  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  his  thoughtful 
kindness  in  preparing  for  them  the  beautiful  address  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  June  18,  1889. 

Furthermore,  they  wish  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  truly  catholic 
spirit  which  thus  holds  out  the  hand  of  the  Church  to  the  great  profession  of 
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engineering,  and  bids  it  Qod-speed  on  its  mission  of  promoting  the  civilization 
of  the  world. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Hbkbt  R.  Towns,  Pre».  Am,  8oe,  Meeh.  Engineers. 

D.  J.  WHrTTEMOBB,  Post  Pres,  Am.  8o6.  Civil  Engineers. 

Alpbbd  £.  Hunt,  Viee^Pree.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
'   London,  June,  1889. 


To  THB  FbBSIDBNT,  COMIOTTSB,  AND  MB3IBBBS  OF  THB  WhITBHALL  ClUB, 
WB8TMIN8TEB  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  Tisidng  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  tiie  American  institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  President,  Ck)mmittee,  and  Members  of  the  Wbitehali  Clnb  their  mo^t 
hearty  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  Honorary  Membership  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  visiting  party  during  their  stay  in  London,  June,  i889. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 
.  _  ,  Hbnbt  R.  Townb,  Pres,  Am.  Soe,  Meeh.  Engineers, 

D.  J.  Whittbmobb,  Past  Pres,  Am.  Soe.  Oitnl  Engineers. 
Alfbbd  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am,  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 

To  THB  Chaibman,  Dibectobs.  and  Officebb  of  the  Gas-Lioht  and  Cokb 
Company,  Westminster  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  conyey 
hereby  their  most  hearty  thanlcs  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  OflScers  of  the 
Gas-light  and  Cotie  Company,  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting  their 
most  interesting  works  at  Beckton,  June  14,  1889,  representing  the  latest  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  Oas  Engineering,  and  intended  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
yalne  and  importance  of  the  older  illuminating  agent,  Gas,  in  competition  with 
its  latest  rival,  Electricity. 

The  visitors  beg  also  to  tender  their  thanks  for  the  hospitality  so  cordially 
extended  in  the  luncheon  which  closed  their  visit  to  the  Beckton  Works,  and  to 
record  their  appreciation  of  the  attention  and  conrtesies  shown  to  them  during 
their  visit,  by  officers  and  employes  of  the  corporation. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies : 

D.  J.  Whtttemobb,  Past  Pres,  Am.  Soe,  CivU  Engineers. 
Henry  R.  Towns,  Pres.  Am.  Stjc.  Meeh.  Engineers. 
Alfbbd  E.  Hxtnt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889. 

To  TDK  Chairman,   Dibbctors,  and  Officers   of  the  Great   Western 

Railway  Company  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 

of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 

Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 

their  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Great 

Western  Railway  Company  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  in  the  form  of  a 
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special  complimentary  train  for  the  conveyance  of  the  visiting  party  from  Londoa 
to  Windsor  and  return,  on  the  occasion  of  their  Tisit  to  the  latter  place,  June  !•'', 
1889. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Sodetiee : 

Henbt  R.  Towne,  Ptm.  Am,  8oe,  of  Mtth,  Er^neen. 
D.  J.  Whittemorb,  P<^Pr9S.  Am,  8oe,  Ciml  Engineert, 
Alfbed  B.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres,  Am.  Imt.  Mining  Engintm. 
LoNpoK,  June,  1889. 


To  THE  ChAIBKAN,  DiBECTOBS,  AlfD  OfFICEBS    OF  THE  LONDON  AND   SOUTH- 

WB8TEBN  Railway  Company  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  Tisiting  Earope,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  conve? 
hereby  to  the  Chairman,  Officers,  and  Directors  of  the  London  and  Sonthwesten 
Railway  Company  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  tendered  to  the 
members  of  the  visiting  party  in  the  form  of  special  complimentary  trains 
from  London  to  Hampton  Court  and  to  Wimbledon,  on  Tuesday,  June  IS,  1889* 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henby  R.  Towne,  Pres,  Am.  Soc.  Meek.  Engineen, 
D.  J.  Whittemobe,  Pott  Pre9,  Am.  Soc,  Civil  Engineers. 
Alfbed  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am,  InH.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889. 

To  THE  Chairman,  Dibectobs,  and  Officebs  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
AND  DovEB  Railway  Company  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineerd,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey 
hereby  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  special  oomplimeutary  train  and  boat  from  Loodoo 
for  Paris,  Jane  20,  1889. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henby  R.  Towne,  Pree,  Am.  Soc,  Mech,  Engineers, 
D.  J.  Whittemobe,  Past  Pree,  Am.  Soc.  Oiml  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  VieePree.  Am.  Inet.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  Mb.  William  Pobbes,  Continental  Tbaffic  Manaobb,  London,  Chat- 
ham, AND  DoVEB  Railway  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  in  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  desire  to  convey  to  you 
their  tlncere  recognition  of  the  efforts  which  you  have  put  forth  on  their  behalf 
and  for  their  pleasure  on  the  occasion  of  their  trip,  as  a  body,  from  London  to 
Paris. 

They  appreciate  how  much  of  personal  effort  and  endeavor  ha^  been  expended 
by  yourself  to  secure  for  them  the  exceptional  courte.-ies  which  were  enjoyed  on 
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tbis  occasion,  and  beg  tbat  70a  will  accept  tbis  expression  of  ibeir  thanks  as  an 

attempt  to  acknowledge  their  personal  indebtedness  to  yon. 

HcKBT  R.  TowKB,  Pre$,  Am,  80c.  Mech,  Engineers. 

D.  J.  WHirTEMORK,  PctH  Pres.  Am,  Soe.  Civ%l  Engineers, 

Alfbbd  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pre$,  Am,  Imt,  Mining  Engineers, 


to  the  chilrmak,   dirbctors,   ahd  opficers  of  the  s0uthba8tbrn 
Railway  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  compriFing  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institate  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company 
their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  tendered  to  the  members  of  tlie  vis- 
iting party  in  the  form  of  a  complimentary  passage  from  Boulogne  to  London, 
available  upon  the  occasion  of  their  return  from  Paris  to  London,  after  adjourn- 
ment and  separation  of  the  party  in  the  former  city,  on  or  about  July  1,  1889. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Hbmbt  R.  Towhb,  Pres.  Am,  Soe,  Meeh.  Engin^rs, 
D.  J.  WHrTTEMORB,  PoH  Pres,  Am.  Soe.  Cieil  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889.  

To   THB    PkeSIDBNT,   DlBECTORS,   AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ChEMIN  DE  FkR  DU 

NORD  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  now  visiting  France,  comprising  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  hereby 
convey  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Chemin  de  Per  du  Nord 
their  most  cordial  tlianks  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  shown  in  liringing 
them  by  a  special  complimentary  train  from  Calais  to  Paris,  on  June  20,  1889, 
and  a^so  in  the  arrangements  for  their  return  to  Calais. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Societies  : 

Hbnrt  R.  Towne,  Pres,  Am.  Soe,  Meeh,  Engineers. 
D.  J,  Whittemore,  Past  Pres,  Am,  Soe.  Civil  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  VieePres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 


To  Monbibur  A.  Sartiaux,  Dibb::tor  General  of  thb  Nobthern  Railway 
OF  France,  Paris: 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  in  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  desire  to  convey  to  you 
the'ir  sincere  recognition  of  your  share  in  securing  for  them  the  exceptional 
courtesies  which  were  enjoyed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  journey,  as  a 
body,  from  London  to  Paris. 

They  beg  to  as-iure  you  that  they  have  not  failed  to  realize  how  greatly  they 
are  indebted  to  you  personally,  and  they  would  expre.^s  their  appreciation  of  the 
labor  and  effort  which  you  have  expended  on  their  behalf  to  secure  a  resu)t  which 
they  consider  not  merely  a  professional,  but  also  a  national,  compliment. 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Me^^  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Ciml  Engineers, 
Alfrbd  E.  Hunt,  VieePres,  Am,  Inst,  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June^  1889. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Paris  visit  the  party  assembled  in  the  roomb 
of  the  French  Society,  and  passed  the  following  series  of  reso- 
lutions : 

To  THE  SOCi£t£  DES  iKOfiNIBUBS  CmL8  PB  FRANCE  :     « 

The  joiDt  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe*  coniprihing  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to 
convey  to  the  Socilt^  des  Inglnieurs  Cirils  de  France  and  to  its  Reception  Com- 
mittee  its  most  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  hospitable  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  visitors  while  in  Paris. 

Beginning  with  a  warm  welcome  upon  landing  at  Calais,  the  members  of  the 
Reception  Committee  have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  to  secnre  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  their  guests  to  visit  points  of  professional  and  general  interest,  and 
for  all  of  these  they  beg  to  present  their  warmeM  recognition. 

To  M.  Gustavo  Eiffel,  President  of  the  Soci^t^  and  projector  of  the. 800-meter 
tower  which  is  known  by  his  name,  tbey  beg  to  return  thanks  for  the  visits  of 
special  privilege  to  that  great  and  successful  work,  and  to  express  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  kindly  feeling  evinced  by  these  courtesies,  which  they  may  be  allowed 
to  consider  as  an  attention  not  merely  to  them  as  Engineers  alone,  but  as  citisens 
of  a  siater  Republic  already  under  many  historic  obligations  to  the  older  country. 
To  M.  Bmll,  Past  President  of  the  Soci6t4  and  President  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  and  to  M.  de  Dax,  tlie  Agent  General  of  the  Bocietl,  they  beg  to 
express  their  warm  recognition  of  those  labors  which  have  been  so  signally 
successful  in  arranging  the  details  of  their  visit,  and  which  have  helped  to  give 
to  their  tour  in  France  an  interest  not  merely  professional,  but  also  of  internatioual, 
significance. 

They  beg,  also,  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  social  entertainments  provided 
by  the  Soci^t^  for  tbe  guests,  for  the  dejeuner  at  the  Eiffnl  Tower,  and  Tor  tbe 
many  other  attentions  which  have  been  shown  to  Individuals  of  the  party  during 
their  stay  in  Paris.  They  would  also  tender  their  thanks  to  those  officials  in 
charge  of  works  opened  to  them,  whose  courtesy  has  added  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  their  visits,  and  would  ask  that  suiuble  recognition  be 
conveyed. 

And  finally,  they  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  members  of  the  Soci^t^  des 
Ingenieurs  Civil s  who  may  honor  the  United  States  with  a  professional  visit  in 
the  future,  will  not  fcil  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Societies,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  reciprocatiDg, 
so  far  as  tbey  can,  the  courtesies  which  have  been  showered  upon  the  vhiitors 
here. 

Hbnry  R.  Townb,  Pres,  Am,  8oe.  Meeli.  BnginurB. 
D.  J.  WHrrxEMORK,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oe,  OivU  Engineen. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am,  Inst.  Mining  Engineert. 
Paris,  June  26,  1889. 


To  THE  PhESIDBNT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMITJ^  DE  L'EXPOSITION  COLLECTITB 

DE  l'Indcbtuie  du  Gaz  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers,  now  visiting  France,  comprising  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  ot  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  hereby 
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To  THE  NiBDER  RHBIKI8CHB  BbZCRKB  VBRBIN  DETTTaCHRR  InOEVIEUBE  : 

The  party  of  American  Eng^Deers  visiting  Germany,  comprising  Members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Meclianical 
Elngineers.  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  l>eg  to  conyey  hereby 
to  the  Nieder  Rheinische  Beairks  Verein  Dentscher  Ingenienre  their  most 
cordial  thanks  for  the  hospitality  shown  in  D&raeldorf,  and  particnlaily  for  the 
enjoyable  Conyersaaione  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  DQsseldorf.  July  8,  1889. 

C.  KiBCHHOFF,  Jr.,  Secrttarjf. 
The  following  resolntionSy  of  a  personal  character,  were  also 
prepared  and  forwarded : 

To    James    Forhest,    Esq.,   Sbcbstabt  of    the    iNSTrrunoN   of    Civil 
Enoineebs: 

Tlie  joint  paity  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Earope,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Meclianical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  here- 
by to  James  Forrest,  Esq.,  and  to  his  stuff  of  able  assistants,  their  best  and  most 
grateful  thanks  for  thf»ir  indefatigable  efforts,  continued  through  many  months, 
and  calmlnating  in  an  unprecedent^'d  success,  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  American  party  in  England  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

They  appreciate  that  the  burden  and  responsibility  in  this  matter  rested 
largely  upon  Mr.  Forrest,  aqd  that  to  his  foresiglit,  energy,  and  executive  skill  are 
attributable  in  proportionate  degree  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  movements  of  the  visitors,  from  the. moment  of  their 
arrival  in  Liverpool  till  their  departure  for  Paris. 

The  members  of  the  joint  party,  acting  through  the  ofiBcers  of  their  respec- 
tive organizations,  tender  to  Mr.  Forrest  this  expression  of  their  gratitude,  good- 
will, and  friendship,  coupled  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may,  ere  long,  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  hiiii  in  America,  and  of  expressing  by  deeds  their  ^nse 
of  obligation  under  which  he  has  placed  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Society : 

Hbnby  R.  Townk,  Pres,  of  the  Am.  Soe,  of  Meeh,  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittemorb.  Pant  Pres,  Am.  Soe.  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 

London,  June,  1889.  

To  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilby,  Trbasurbr  of  the  Ahbrican  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engine  BBS  : 
Such  of  the  joint  party  of  Americim  Engineers  now  visiting  Europe  as  are 
Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  wish  hen?by 
to  express,  through  the  officers  of  their  respective  societie.<t  represented  in  their 
Executive  Committee,  their  cordial  thanks  for  and  their  appreciation  of  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  Mr.  Wiley  in  assisting  to  arrange  for  the  organisatioo, 
transportation,  and  reception  abroad  of  their  party: 

Furthermore,  they  wish  to  heartily  congratulate  him  and  themsekes  upon 
the  very  successful  i.«sue  of  his  efforts  in  thfir  behalf,  and  upon  the  royally  good 
time  they  are  enjoying  in  Europe. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Party  : 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittkmore,  Past  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889. 
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Bemdved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  the  American  Society  of  CWii  Engineers 
participating  in  the  Earopean  Trip,  do  herebj  extend  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Emery  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  labors  incurred  in  arranging  the  matters  required  for  our 
information  and  comfort. 

D.  J.  Whittbmobb. 

Hbkbt  R.  Towna. 

AliFRBD  E.  HUHT, 

London,  June,  1889.  and  others. 


Retailed,  That  the  American  Engineers  yiMting  Paris  Tery  highly  appreciate 
the  services  which  Mr.  Henry  Woods  has  been  rendering  unceasingly,  to  pro- 
mote tlie  success  of  tlielr  risit ;  and  that  they  recognize  with  their  most  lieany 
thanlcs  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  knowledge  to 
their  benefit. 

D.  J.  Whittbmobe,  Pa$i  Pres.  Am.  8oe,  Civil  Eng%neer$. 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Prea,  Am.  8oe.  MeehaniecU  Engineer$. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vie^Pret.  Am.  Inii.  Mining  Engineer $. 


To  Professor  F.  R.  Hctton,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers: 

The  joint  party  of  the  American  Engineers  visiting  Enrope,  comprising  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Instltnte  of  Mining  Engineers,  unite  in  this  expression  of  cordial  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  Professor  Hutton,  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  continued  through 
many  months,  for  the  organisation  of  the  €  Tcurslon  party  and  the  perfecting  of 
the  arrangements  relating  thereto. 

They  r?cognize  that  the  successful  arra.  gements  for  the  transportation  of  the 
party  to  England  were  chiefly  dne  to  his  foresight  and  good  management,  and 
to  his  care  and  promptness  in  the  conduct  of  correspondence  with  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Grt^at  Britain  and  others  is  largely  due  the  completeness 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  party  on  its  arrival  in  England. 

The  members  of  the  party  desire  also  to  convey  to  Professor  Hutton  their 
sympathy  in  the  domestic  anxiety  which  preyented  his  forming  one  of  the  party, 
and  to  ezpreM  also  their  sense  of  personal  deprivation  and  disappointment  at  his 
unavoidable  detention,  and  the  resulting  fact  that  the  members  of  the  party 
were  thus  deprived  during  the  excursion  of  the  valuable  assistance  in  organizing 
and  carrying  out  their  plans,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  contributed  by 
Professor  Hutton. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  joint  party  beg  that  Professor  Hutton  will  accept 
this  testimonial  as  indicative  of  the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  cordial  good- 
will which  are  felt  towards  him  personally  by  every  member  of  the  joint  party. 
Henry  R.  Towke,  Pres,  Am.  8oe.  Meehanieal  Engineers, 
Alfred  £.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  In$t.  Mining  Engineers. 

June,  1889. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  to  America  the  following  letters 
of  acknowledgment  have  been  received,  and  which  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  print  in  connection  with  the  resolutions  which 
have  called  them  forth : 
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ThB  IHSTITUTIOH  of  OiYII.  BNOmKBRS, 

25  Gt.  Qeorge  8t,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Oct.  7,  1889. 
The  Pbeb.  of  the  Amebican  Societt  of  Mechanical  Ehginbbbb, 

64  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  U.  8.  A. 
Bir: 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  copies  of  commnnicatlons  which  have  been 
received  from  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  with  enclosures,  stating 
that  Her  Majefitj  has  been  gracioasly  pleased  to  accept  the  address  from  the 
different  American  Engineering  Societies,  and  that  the  Qaeen  has  been  much 
gratified  hy  the  acknowledgment  you  have  submitted  to  her. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 

Years  very  respectfully, 

James  Fobbest,  Secretary, 

Legation  of  the  United  Statbs, 
London,  Sept,  24,  1889. 
Jakes  Fobbest,  Esq.,  Sec't   Institution  of  Ctvil  Enoineebs, 

25  Great  George  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Sib: 

Bef erring  to  your  note  of  the  19th  inst..  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  sent  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Qaeen,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  tlie  Illuminated  Address  from 
the  American  Engineers,  in  acknowledgment  of  courtesies  shown  them  in  their 
recent  visit  to  this  coauiry,  with  a  note  to  Lord  Salisbury  from  myself,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose. 

I  have  to-day  received  an  answer  from  his  Lordship,  of  wbich  I  also  enclose  a 
copy  herewith. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  otKKlient  servant, 
(Signed)  Robebt  T.  Lincoln. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  JSept.  19,  1889. 
Mt  Lobd  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  yoar  Lordship  that  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
officers  of  the  several  Societies  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented in  the  large  party  who  visited  England  last  summer,  to  request  your  good 
offices  in  submitting  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  an  address  expressive  of  their 
profound  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  kindness  and  attention  extended  to 
them  during  their  visit,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  signify  my  own  grati- 
fication in  recalling  the  uuusual  privileges  extended  to  them,  by  acceding  to  their 
request. 

I  have  accordingly  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  box  containing  an  Illami- 
nated  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  signed  by  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  President 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineerj  ;  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-President  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers ;  Henry  R.  Towne,  President  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  an  office  copy  is  enclosed,  and  to  express  on 
their  t>ehalf  the  hope  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Her  Majesty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

'    T/^6  Most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K,G. 
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FoRnoH  Officb,  Sept  23,  1889. 
Sm: 

I  bare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  teceipt  of  your  note  of  the  19th  inst.,  in 
which  yon  transmit  an  address  from  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to 
the  Qaeen,  my  sovereign,  which  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  its 
high  destination. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(For  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury) 

(Signed)  T.  H.  Sahderbon. 

BoBT.  T.  liiMCOLK,  Esq.,  d)C.,  dtc,  Ae, 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
London,  Oct,  4,  1889. 
Sib: 

With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  19th  and  25th  ult.,  I  enclose  herewith  the 
copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  the  Foreign  Office,  informing  roe  of 
the  acceptance  by  Her  Majesty  of  the  address  from  the  Societies  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  the  United  States. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Jambs  Forrest,  Esq.,  8ee*y  to  tlie  IiutUvtian  of  Civil  Engineen, 

Foreign  Office,  Sept  80,  1889. 
Sir: 

With  reference  to  my  note  of  the  2.^  instant,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Queen  Iiaa  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  address  from  the  Socie- 
ties of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  I  have  received  Her 
Maje.-«ty'8  commands  to  request  that  you  will  express  to  the  officers  of  the  several 
(Societies  Her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks  for  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(For  the  Marquis  of  Salisbary) 

(Signed)  T.  H.  Sanderson. 

;    RoBT.  T.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  dbe,,  Ae.,  de. 

From  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ' 

Lambeth  Palace,  S.  E.,  %thAug,,  1889. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  directed  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  to  aclinowledge  your  letter  of 
the  1st  inst.,  and  to  convey  through  you  to  the  Joint  Societies  of  American 
Engineers  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  address  which  they  have  had  the  kindness 
to  send. 

They  acknowledged  an  honor  done  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
Lnmbeth  Palace,  but  His  Grace  feels  that  it  is  he  who  is  honored  by  the  courtesy 
and  appreciation  which  they  have  shown  ;  aud  he  is  gratified  to  think  that  the 
meeting  was  pleasant  to  them  as  it  was  to  him. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

St.  Clair  Donaldson,  Chaplain, 
Jambs  Forrest,  Esq. 
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The  Dkakebt,  Westminster,  8.  W.  ' 

Aug.  1, 188». 
Mt  Dbab  Sib  : 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  safficientlj  the  grmtitade  I  feel  for  the  t^ 
kind  address  which  I  have  just  receired  from  the  American  Bogineers.  wboM 
recent  visit  to  London  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  many,  who,  like  myself,  lay  oat- 
side  the  circle  of  their  profesaimial  brethren  in  the  Old  Country. 

I  rejoice  that  I  was  able  to  help  them  and  their  friends  to  pass  an  hoar  nnder 
the-  roof  of  the  Abbey,  with  interest  to  themselves,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  I 
conid  hare  done  more  justice  both  to  the  associations  of  the  place  and  to  such 
honored  gnests. 

It  is  not  easy,  on  such  occasions,  to  take  the  place  of  my  mnch  loved  pr<fde- 
cessor,  but  it  is  always  delightful  to  try  to  carry  out  a  work  that  lay  so  near  his 
heart,  that  of  aiding  all  who  speak  our  tongue  to  appreciate  the  associations  of  a 
building,  which,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  the  common  property  of  us  all. 

I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  asking  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  those  to  whom 
I  owe  a  document  which  I  greatly  value. 

Very  truly  yours,  G.  G.  Bbadlet. 

To  Henby  B.  Towxe,  Esq.,  Prea,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Eih 
gin  cere,  

24  Paek  Lake,  W.,  Aug.  9, 1889. 
Dbab  Sib  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  very  klndlj- 
worded  address  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  on  behalf  of  tlie 
American  Engineering  Societies,  the  representatives  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  entertaining  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  London. 

Believe  me. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Bbasset. 
To  Henbt  R.  Towne,  Esq.,   Pres,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechamed 
Engineers.  

Sbcbbtaet's  Office,  Whitehall  Club, 
2(MA  JtUy,  1889. 
To  Henbt  R.  Townb,  Esq.,  Pees,  of  the  Amebfcan  Society  of  Mbchaki- 

CAL  Enginebbs. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  **  Address  of  Thanks  "  you  have  ao 
kindly  sent  to  our  meml>ers,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  have  placed  it  in  the  hall 
of  the  club. 

I  sincerly  hope  that  those  of  your  memliers  who  honored  us  with  a  vLiit, 
found  the  club  comfortable. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

G.  9.  Bbownb,  Secretary. 

Gbeat  Westbbn  Bailway,  GtRS.  Managbb's  Office,  Paddingtok  Station, 

London,  W.,  2d  August,  1889. 
Dbab  Sib  : 

The  address  of  thanks  forwarded  to  me  on  the  1st  ultimo,  was  read  to  the 
Directors  at  their  last  meeting,  and  I  am  instructed  by  them  to  state  that  the/ 
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were  pleaded  to  learn  that  the  arrangemeDts  made  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Engineering  Society  to  Windsor  had 
given  satisfaction  to  those  interested. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Tours  faithf ally, 

(For  the  Gen.  Mgr.) 

A.    BOBB.     ' 

To  Hbnbt  R.  Towne,  Esq.,  Pret,  Am,  8oe,  of  Mechanical  JEngineer$. 


London  and  Nobthwestbbn  Railway,  Mechanical  Enotnbbr's  Office, 

Crewe  Works,  September  U,  1889. 
Mt  Dear  Sib  : 

I  am  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  the  address  you  have  been  good  enough  to  for- 
ward me  through  the  Secretary  of  our  Institution  of  Civil  Engineem,  having  refer- 
ence to  tlie  visit  paid  by  your  Societies  to  these  works  a  short  time  since. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  success  and  pleasure 
of  the  visit  of  you  and  your  comrades  to  this  country,  I  shall  be  more  than  satis- 
fied,  and  the  recollection  of  the  visit  will  always  be  a  pleasant  one  to  me. 

With  reference  to  the  photograph  which  was  taken  on  the  occasion,  I  have  sent 
tl4  copies,  addressed  to  our  New  York  Agent,  Mr.  Barratoni,  852  Broadway,  with 
request  that  he  will  have  them  properly  distributed. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have  enclosed  with  each  photograph, 
asking  for  an  acknowledgment,  so  that  I  may  know  they  have  reached  the  per- 
sons for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Webb,  Chief  MedMnieal  Engineer. 

Hbnry  R.  Towne,  Esq.,  Pres.  Am.  Society  Mechanical  Engineere,  64  Madison 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  enclosure,  accompanying  Mr.  Webb's  letter  to  Mr.  Towne 
about  the  photographs,  is  as  follows  : 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Mechanical  Ekoinbsb'b  Office, 

Crewe  Works,  Auguet  9,  1889. 
Dear  Sib  : 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  copies  of  the  photographs  I  promised,  as  a 
little  memento  of  your  visit  to  these  Works  on  June  7,  1889.  A  post<card, 
acknowledging  the  safe  receipt  of  these,  will  be  esteemed  a  favor ;  or,  what 
would  be  better  still,  if  you  have  a  carte-de-visite  or  cabinet  photograph  of  your- 
self, and  would  send  it  to  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  put  it  in  my  collection. 
With  kind  regards,-I  am  yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Webb. 

London  and  Southwestern  Bailwat, 
Genebal  Manaobb'b  Office,  Waterloo  Bridge  Station,  S.  E., 

London,  AuguU  2,  1889. 
Dear  Sib: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  '*  Address  of  Thanks  *'  from  the  Ameri- 
can Engineers  who  receutly  visited  Europe,  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Offi- 
cers of  this  Ck>mpany,  which  I  have  placed  before  my  Directors,  and  they  desire 
me  to  state  how  highly  gratified  they  are  to  know  that  anything  done  by  their 
Officers  contributed  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  Eugineers  whilst  they 

were  in  this  country. 

Tours  faithfully,  Chab.  Scotteb. 
Henrt  B.  Towne,  Esq. 
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Midland  Bailway,  Bbcrvtart's  Offigb, 

Derbj,  SepUn^r  17,  1889. 
Drab  Sir  : 

The  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  tills  Company  bare  requested  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the  joint  party  of  American  Engineers,  of  the 
addrpss  expressing  their  obligations  for  the  facilities  afforded  them  in  visiting 
the  Locomotive  and  other  Works  of  this  Company,  and  for  the  hospitality  tend- 
ered on  that  occasion. 

I  beg  to  assure  yon  that  my  Directors  and  my  eolleagnes  have  experienced  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  from  the  visit  of  those  distinguished  repr^ent- 
stives  of  engineering  science,  in  a  country  so  closely  allied  to  ourselves  in  the 
brotlierbood  of  race  and  language. 

We  heartily  reciprocate  your  expressions  of  good-will  and  friendship,  and  hope 
that  the  relations  existing  hetween  the  two  nations  may  always  be  such  as  to 
enable  each  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  other  in  a 
generous  rivalry  in  all  the  arts  which  conduce  to  national  peace,  progress,  and 
unity.  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Jamss  WiLLiAics,  Secretary, 

Henry  R.  Towne.  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Ameriean  Society  ofMeeli.  Eagineers,  64 
Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

SOUTHBABTERISr  RAILWAY,  GBNBRAL  MAMAOER's  OFFICB, 

London  Bridge  Station,  S.  E.,  August  2, 1889. 
My  Drar  Sir: 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  In  submlttting  to  my  Directors  the  resolution  of  the 
three  leading  American  Engineering  Societies  visiting  Europe,  expressing  their 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  facilities  given  them  in  their  recent  passage  between  London  and 
Paris  via  Boulogne  and  Folkestone. 

My  Directors  desire  me  to  state  that  it  gave  them  very  much  pleasure  to  be  of 
any  si-rvice  to  so  eminent  a  party  of  American  Engineers,  and  will,  at  all  times, 
be  prepared  to  extend  to  these  gentlemen  all  the  courtesy  and  attention  they  pos- 
sibly can. 

On  the  part  of  the  Officers  o)  the  Company,  I  am  desired  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  kind  acknowledgments  made  to  them,  and,  further,  to  say  that  they  will 
have  very  much  satisfaction  at  any  time  in  seconding  the  desire  of  the  Chaiiman 
and  Directors  to  make  future  journeys  of  the  American  Engineers  over  the 
Southeastern  Railway  and  its  connections  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

Tours  faithfully,  Myleb  Fbhtox,  General  Manager, 

Henry  R.  TowxVE,  Pre$.  of  the  American  Society  ofMech.  Engineers. 


London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Ry., 

Continental  Manaoeu's  Office.  ^ 

Victoria  Station.  Pimlico, 

London,  S.  W.,  Aug,  10,  1889. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Mr.  Forrest  has  forwarded  me  on  the  kind  address  of  thanks  which  the  Anier- 
icm  Engineers  have  been  good  enoagh  U  address  to  me  in  return  for  the  little  I 
was  able  to  do  towards  the  enjoyment  of  their  visit  to  this  country. 

I  take  this  vote  of.  thanks  as  an  acknowledgment  of  what  our  Company  has 
done,  as  of  course  I  am  only  the  humble  instrument  of  a  powerful  corporation^ 
and  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  Company,  and  on  my  own  behalf  as  well. 
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I  shall  alwajB  remember  with  pleasnre  the  interesUng  occasion  of  jour  visit, 
and  look  forward  to  renewing  the  friendships  arising  therefrom,  eitlier  on  tliis 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  yoar  side,  at  an  early  date. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

WiLUAM  FoRBBB,  Oonttnentol  Manager, 

Henbt  R.  Towns,  Esq.,  Fres.  of  the  American  Society  of  Mecluinical  Engineen, 
The  Gas-Lioht  ahd  Cokb  Co.,  Hobsefkrbt  Road, 

Westminster,  S.  W.,  29tA  July,  1889. 
Dear  Sibs  : 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yonr  address  of  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
ran  Engineering  Societies  which  recently  honored  our  Works  with  a  visit,  lam 
instructed  to  ezprers  the  gratification  of  (he  Directors  at  having  been  permitted 
to  fhare  in  the  entertainment  of  the  Joint  Societies. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Yours,  faithfully, 

Phillips. 

To  D.  J.  Whittbmobe,  Henbt  R.  Towns,  Alfbbd  E.  Hont,  EsquntEs. 
Hbnby  ?.  Towne,  Free,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
280  Broadway.  N.  Y.  aty,  U.  S.  A. 

9 

Copped  Hall, 
ToTTBniDOB,  Heets.,  ^th  Aug.,  1889. 
Deab  Sibs  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  friendly  communication  which  you  have  sent  me  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Societies  of  American  Engineers. 

You  are  good  enough  to  say  that  the  party  which  visited  Copped  Hall  on  the 
15th  of  June  last  have  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  their  visit,  and  I  beg 
to  a^sureyou  and  them  that  to  me  also  the  recollection  will  always  be  a  delight- 
ful  one. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  representation  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
afforded  an  appropriate  occasion  upon  which  men  of  our  race,  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  could  fitly  meet  together  in  perfect  and  loving  sympathy ;  for 
Shakt  speare  belongs  equally  to  both  brandies  of  our  great  family.  And  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote,  a  language  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  more 
potent  as  an  instrument  of  the  higher  civlliauition  and  more  replete  with  ftrcund- 
ity  as  the  exponent  of  thought,  of  research,  and  of  imagination,  in  every  branch 
of  pliilosophy,  of  science,  and  of  literature,  than  any  other  tongue  which  has 
been  spoken  by  mankind  ;  that  glorious  language  is  our  common  inheritance, 
and  should  hold  us  together  as  brethren.  English-speaking  oommanities  now 
constitute  a  belt  of  rapidly -spreading  civilization,  which  encircles  the  world. 
That  they  may  live  in  the  perfect  amity  and  communion  with  each  other,  and 
further  their  own  best  interests  by  helping  and  not  hampering  each  other  in  that 
magnificent  and  unprecedented  development  which  appears  to  be  reserved  for 
them,  ifi,  I  am  sure,  the  hearty  wish  of  all  true  American  patriots,  as  it  is  the 
sincere  desire  of  all  g^ood  men  and  true  in  the  England  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Believe  me  to  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

S.  B.   BOULTCW. 

To  D.  J.  Whittbmobe,  Esq.,  Faet  Fres.  of  the  American  Society  Civil  En- 
gineers, 
Hekbt  R.  Towne,  Esq.,  Fres,  American  Society  of  Meeh,  Engineers, 
Alfbed  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Vioe-Fres,  American  Institute  Mining  Engineers, 
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[Translation  of  Letter  from  MesBra.  Eiffel  and  De  Dax.] 
Mb.  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Reprbsbntatiys  op  thb  Visitcno  Socibtibs  of  Ek- 

OINRSB8 : 
I  have  the  honor  to  infonn  yon  of  the  reception  of  jour  letter  of  the  4th 
inst.,  accompaning  the  vote  of  thanks  which  the  American  Engineers  have  been 
kind  enough  to  vote  to  our  Society. 

Permit  me  personally,  and  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  to  express  to  yoa 

how  much  we  are  touched  by  this  testimony  of  the  fellowship  which  is  most 

precious  to  as,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  transmit  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  our 

colleagues  in  America. 

Be  kind  enough  to  accept  the  expref>sion  of  our  most  distinguished  sentimeDts. 

G.  Eiffel,  PreMent. 
IL  De  Dax,  General  Agent 

(From  M.  Sartiaux  to  Mr.  Wiley.) 

[A  Translation.] 

Mr.  Wm,  H.  Wilet,  Mbicbkb  of  the  Council  of  tse  Joint  Societies  of  Ek- 

OINEBBB  : 
1  have  received,  with  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  address  which  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  me  in  the  name  of  your  Administrative  Council. 

I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  gratifying  terms  of  that  document,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  receive  and  transmit  to  your  colleagues,  with  my  thanks,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  lively  fellow-feeling. 

*  A.  Sahtiaux,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Fonts  et  Chausseet. 

Tie  inscription  on  the  piece  of  plate  (a  pitcher)  presented  by 
the  German  party  to  their  principal  host  was  as  follows  : 

The  Amebicak  Engikbbrs 
to 

£.   ScHKOEDTEB,  HONOBART  SECREr^BT. 

In  Memory  of  their  Visit  to  DtlB.'teldorf, 
July  2  to  0, 1889. 
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[Attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  corrections  to  be  made  In  the  text 
of  the  {vevioos  volumes.] 

VOLUME  IV. 

Page  155,  24th  line,  for  "orifice*'  read  "  tyrigin." 
"     157,     Ist    «      "   p,  "   p, 

"     158,   6th    "      "    AO  "    aO 

"     158,  33d    "      "  p'  "   pi 

"     159,15th    "      "    «  "    " 

"     161,17th    «      "   p  "     " 

"     163,29th    «      ''  p"  "  Pi 

"     416,    4th    "      "  bars  he/ore  annealing,  read  steel  for  Blair 

Bridge. 
"     416,  Table,  Ist  column.     Insert  "  be/ore  annealing  "  for  the 

first  two  lines.     "  After  annealing  "  applies  to  the  last  twelve 

lines  only. 
"   417,  4th  Une,  for  " East  River''  read  " Blair." 

VOLUME  VL 

Page  275,  foot  note,  9th  line,  should  read :    Items  40  to  42.     First 

term  =  item  30  x  0.8698. 
Page  413,  nineteenth  line,  for  page  488  read  403. 
"      "      twentieth    "      "    50-inch  read  36. 

VOLUME   VIL 

Page  225,  sixteenth  line,  for  3,300  read  33,000. 

C  C 

"    542,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  ^  read  yj^' 

VOLUME  VIIL 

Page  231,  twenty -seventh  line,  for  carbonic  oxide  read  carbonic 

acid. 
Page  306,  fifth  line,  for  through   read  though  and  place   the 

comma  before  and  not  after  it. 
Page  526,  fourth  line,  should  read  :  L  =  length  of  pipe  expressed 

in  diameters. 
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Page  703,  foiirth  line  from  bottom,  for  156  square  inches  read 
1.55  square  inches. 

VOLUME  IX. 

Page  133,  fourteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  neatly  read  ne^ly. 
Page  223,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  from  1500  to  1700,  read 

from  15  to  17  revolutions. 
Page  311,  tenth  Une,  and  on  pp.  319,  320,  and  321,  for  Silber 

read  Silver. 
Page  395,  in  table  : 

In  first  column,  for  netted  read  melted. 
'*  ninth     "         "    fencing  "    facing, 

VOLUME  X. 

Page  104,  fifth  line,  for  inversely  read  directly. 

Page  107,  at  signature  of  letter,  for  A.  M.  Dolbear  read  A.  E. 
Dolbear. 

Page  526,  Fig.  120  is  slightly  inaccurate  in  that  it  does  not  show 
I  of  an  inch  of  actual  contact  of  valve  and  seat. 

Page  705,  twenty-second  line,  for  one-sixteenth  read  seven- 
eighths.  <{ 
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